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FEUEItAl. REGISTER Published dully. Monday through Friday, 
(not published on Saturdays. Sundays, or on official holidays), 
by the Office of the Federal Register, National Archives and 
K<*cords Administration. Washington. DC 20408, under the 
FfHleral Register Act (49 Stab 500. as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 

15) and the regulations of the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Register (1 CFR Ch. I). Distribution is made only by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington. DC 20402. 

The Fodetal Register provides a uniform system for making 
aviiilNble to the public regulations and legal notices issued by 
hederul agencies. These include Presidential proclamations and 
Executive Orders and Federal agency documents having general 
applicability and legal effect, doctiments required to be 
published by act of Congress and other Federal agency 
documents of public interest. Documents are on file for public 
inspection in the Office of the Federal Register the day before 
they are published, unless earlier filing is requested by the 
issuing agency. 

Hie federal Register will be furnished by mail to subscribers 
for $300 00 per year, or $150.00 for 6 months, payable in 
advanre. The charge for individual copies is $1 50 for each 
Issue, or $1.50 for each group of pages as actually bound Remit 
check or money order, made payable to the Superintendent of 
Documents, U5. Government Printing Office, Washington. DC 
20IQ2. 

There are no restrictions on the repubheation of material 
appearing in the Federal Register. 

Questions and requests for specific information may be directed 
to the telephone numbers listed under INFORMATION AND 
ASSISTANCE in the READER AIDS section of this issue 

Ilow To Cite This Publication: Use the volume number and the 
page number. Example: 50 FR 12345 


Formaldehyde 

Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
Freedom of Information 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
Government Procurement 
Agency for International Development 
General Services Adminlslration 

Grant Programs—Housing and Community Development 
Housing And Urban Development Department 
Loan Programs—Agriculture 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
Navigation (Water) 

Engineers Corps 
Privacy Act 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
Radio Broadcasting 
Federal Communications Commission 
Recreation and Recreation Areas 
Land Management Bureau 
Securities 

Federal Reserve System 
Seliures and Forfeitures 
Cusioms Service 
Surface Mining 

Surface Mining Reclamation and Enforcement Office 


TIIE FEDERAL REGISTER; WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO USE IT 


FOR: 


Any parson who uses the Federal Register and 
Code of Federal Reguliitions. 

WHO: The Office of the Federal Register. 

WHAT: Free public briefings (approximately 2 1/2 hours) 

to present: 

1. The regulatory process, with a focus on the 
Federal Register system and the public's role 
in the development of regulations. 

Z The relationship between the Federal Register 
and Code of Federal Regulations. 

3. The important elements of typical Federal 
Register documents. 

4 An Introduction to the finding aids of the 
FR/CFR system 

WHY: To provide the public with access to iriforroation 

necessar>' to research Federal agency regulations 
which directly affect them. There will be no 
discussion of specific agency regulations. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA 


WHEN: 


WHERE: 


RESERVATIONS: 


Dec. 17; at 1 pm. 

Dec. IB; at 9 am. (identical session) 
Room 3306/la 

WiUiam f Green. )r.. Federal Building. 
600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. PA. 

I^aura Lewis, 

Philadelphia Federal Information Center. 
215 597 1709 


WASHINGTON, DC 

WHEN; January 17; at 9 am. 

WHERE: Office of the Federal Register, 

First Floor Conference Room, 
lino L Street NW^ Washington, DC. 
RESERVATIONS: Howard laindon 202-523*5227 

Mrlanie Williams 202'523*5229 (TDD) 

NOTE: There will be a sign language interpreter for hearing 
impaired persons at the Washington. DC briefing. 
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Presidential Documents 

Tilto 3— 

Proclamation 5417 of December 5. 1985 

The President 

National Consumers Week, 1986 


By the President of the United Slates of America 

A Proclamation 

Because ours is a free society, we Americans are blessed with many choices. 
We can choose to live where we want. We can choose our education and our 
vocation. We are free to speak our minds, to worship God as our conscience 
prompts us. and to choose our political affiliation. And nowhere else in the 
world is there a wider variety of goods and services from which to choose, 
thanks to an open marketplace and the freedom to produce and purchase. This 
bountiful marketplace has provided us with a standard of living that is the 
marvel and envy of the world. 

The outlook for the future is even brighter. The regulatory reform of recent 
years is spawning innovation and reinvigorated competition; by opening new 
markets, it has resulted in even more choices for consumers. This gives buyers 
both a new opportunity and a new responsibility to make informed decisions 
about the quality and value of products and services offered for sale. 

To make responsible decisions in our dynamic and abundant economy, con- 
'Burners need both information and education if they are to reap the full 
benefits of the marketplace. They need information, the facts about the goods 
and services; they need to be educated so they can analyze those facts before 
making a purchase. This will enable them to make wise choices whether they 
are shopping for food, shelter, clothing, transportation, recreation, health care, 
entertainment, and so on. Prudent, informed, discriminating consumers put 
pressure on suppliers to keep improving products and services while devising 
production efficiencies that will permit them to keep their prices competitive. 

In light of the central role of the consumer in our free economy, it is especially 
appropriate to recognize that relationship during National Consumers Week. 
1986. The slogan for 1988. "Consumers Rate Quality," acknowledges that 
consumers, by seeking quality and value, set the standards of acceptability for 
products and services by “voting" with their marketplace dollars, rewarding 
efficient producers of better quality products and performance. It is also a 
ringing declaration that consumers are entitled to and can insist on honest 
value for their hard-earned income. 

Indeed, American businessmen and women are becoming aware that the 
broadened competition of a global marketplace necessitates attention to 
quality if they are to succeed. They must do more than fust build better 
products—they must strive to improve marketing, sales, warranties, and 
service. Quality demands efficient management, productive use of human 
resources, and responsiveness to consumer needs and preferences, 

NOW, THEREFORE. I. RONALD REAGAN. President of the United States of 
America, do hereby proclaim the week beginning April 20. 1986, as National 
Consumers Week. 1 urge businesses, educators, conununity organizations, 
labor unions, the media, government leaders, and consumers to recognize the 
pursuit of quality and excellence in every aspect of our lives, and to contribute 
to consumer and economic awareness during this week. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, 1 have hereunto set my hand this fifth day of 
December, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and eightj’-ftve. and of the 
Independence of the United States of America the two hundred and tenth. 


int Doc. as-zasM 
nbd 12-S.aS; 4:24 pm| 
Billing cod* 21SS-Ot-M 
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l>1l Doc. tS-XKM 
[nW )2.s-SS; pm) 


Presidential Documents 


Proclamation 5418 of December 6, 1985 

National Community College Month, 1986 


By the President of the United Stales of America 
A Proclamation 

The more than thirteen hundred community, technical, and junior colleges, 
public and private, in the United States have contributed enormously to the 
richness and availability of American higher education. Nearly half of all 
undergraduate college students in the Nation today are enrolled in such 
institutions. 

By providing educational opportunities at costs and locations accessible to all 
who are qualined, community, technical, and Junior colleges have greatly 
enhanced the opportunity for every ambitious student, young or old, to enter a 
postsecondary school program. As community-based institutions, these 
schools provide varied programs and offer specialized training for more than 
one thousand occupations. 

In recognition of the important contribution of community, technical, and 
junior colleges to our total educational system, the Congress, by Senate Joint 
Resolution 158. has designated the month of February 1966 as “National 
Community College Month” and authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this event. 

NOW. THEREFORE. I. RONALD REAGAN. President of the United States of 
America, do hereby proclaim the month of February 1986 as National Commu¬ 
nity College Month. 1 ask all Americans to observe this month with appropri¬ 
ate activities that express recognition of the significant contribution these 
institutions are making to the strength, vitality, and prosperity of our Nation. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand this sixth day of 
December, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-five, and of the 
Independence of the United States of America the two hundred and tenth. 


I>1I Doc. «&-mNS 
[nW )2.a-SS; pm) 
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S0273 


Presidential Documents 


Presidential Determination No. 88-03 of November 25, 1885 

Determination Pursuant to Section 620E(e) of the Foreign As¬ 
sistance Act of 1961, as Amended 


I 

] int DOO. 10-28396 
I PM 12-6-66; 4:36 pm| 
ilillifig code 319S4n-M 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 

Pursuant to section 620E(e) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
22 U.S.C. 2375(e), I hereby certify that Pakistan does not possess a nuclear 
explosive device and that the proposed United States assistance program will 
reduce significantly the risk that Pakistan will possess a nuclear explosive 
device. 

You or your delegatee are authorized and directed to publish this determina¬ 
tion and certiHcation in the Federal Register. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington. November 2S. 1985 
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TNs section of the FEDERAL REGISTER 
containt regulatory documentB having 
general appitcahUrty and legal effocL roost 
of inrhch are keyed to and codified in 
the Code of Federal Reguiaiions. which is 
P*j0li8hed under 50 titles pursuant to 44 
use. 1510. 

The Code of Federal Regulations is sold 
by the SupennterKlent of Documents. 

Prices of new books are listed in the 
Ivst FEDERAL REGISTER issue of each 
week. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
7 CFR Part 403 
(Docket N0.2991SI 

Peach Crop Insurance Regulations 

agency: Federal Crop Insurance 
Corpora tion« USD A. 
action: Notice of extension of sales 
c losing date. 

summary: The Federal Crop Insurance 
Coiporation (FCIC) herewith gives 
notice of the extension of the sales 
closing date for accepting applications 
for peach crop insurance in all counties 
wherein such insurance is offered, 
effective for the 1985 crop year only. 
This action is necessary because the 
policy for insuring peaches has recently 
been provided to agents leaving an 
tnsufTident amount of time for 
marketing purposes. Therefore, 
additional time for applications to be 
accepted is being provided accordingly. 
The intended effect of this notice is to 
advise all interested parties of the 
extension of the sales closing date and 
to comply with the provisions of the 
peach crop insurance regulations with 
n^spect to the Mdnager*8 authority to 
extend sales closing dates. 
effective date: December 10,1985, 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Peter F. Cole. Secretary, Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation, U.S. Department 
of i*\gricullure, Washington. D.C.. 20250, 
telephone (202) 447-3325. 
supplementary information: Under 
the provisions contained in 7 CFR 403.7, 
the closing dale for accepting 
applications for peach crop insurance in 
all counties is November 20. 

Because of the delay in providing 
agents with current policy provisions 
resulting in a foreshortened marketing 


period, FCIC is extending the sales 
closing date in all counties where peach 
crop insurance is offered. 

Under the provisions of 7 CFR 403.7, 
the sales closing date for accepting 
applications may be extended by 
placing the extended date on nie in the 
service ofRce and by publishing a notice 
in the Federal Register upon 
determination that no adverse 
selectivity will result from such 
extension. If adverse conditions develop 
during such period, FCIC will 
immediately discontinue acceptance of 
applications. 

Notice 

Accordingly, pursuant to the authority 
contained in 7 CFR 403.7, the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation herewith 
gives notice that the sales closing date 
for accepting applications for peach 
insurance in all counties where such 
insurance is offered, is hereby extended 
through the close of business on 
December 20. effective for the 1985 crop 
year only. 

Authority: Secs. 506.516. Pub. L 75-43a 52 
Slat. 73.77. as amended (7 U.S.C 1506.1516). 

Done in Washington, D.C, on November 
26,1985. 

Edward Hews, 

Acting Manager, Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, 

|FR Doc. 85-29200 Filed 12-^-65:8:45 am) 
SHLINO COOC Mio^oa-M 


7 CFR Parts 404 and 406 
lOockft No. 29898] 

Western and Eastern U.S. Apple Crop 
Insurance Regutatlone 

agency: Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, USD A. 

ACTION: Notice of extension of sales 
closing dale. 

summary: The Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation fFClC) herewith gives 
notice of the extension of the sales 
closing date for accepting applications 
for apple crop insurance in all counties 
wherein such insurance is offered, 
effective for the 1985 crop year only. 
This action is necessary because the 
policy for insuring apples has recently 
been provided to agents leaving an 
insufficient amount of time for 
marketing purposes. Therefore, 
additional time for applications to be 


accepted is being provided accordingly. 
The intended effect of this notice is to 
advise all interested parties of the 
extension of the sales closing date and 
to comply with the provisions of the 
apple crop insurance regulations with 
respect to the Manager's authority to 
extend sales closing dates. 

effective date: December 10,1985. 

FOR further information CONTACT: 
Peter F. Cole. Secretary, Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Washington, D.C., 20250, 
telephone (202) 447-3325. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: Under 
the provisions contained in 7 CFR 404.7 
and 408.7, the closing date for accepting 
applications for apple crop insurance in 
all counties is November 20. 

Because of the delay in providing 
agents with current policy provisions 
resulting in a foreshortened marketing 
period. FCIC is extending the sales 
closing date in all counties where apple 
crop insurance is offered. 

Under the provisions of 7 CFR 404.7 
and 408.7, the sales dosing date for 
accepting applications may be extended 
by placing the extended date on file in 
the service office and by publishing a 
notice in the Federal Register upon 
determination that no adverse 
selectivity will result from such 
extension. If adverse conditions develop 
during such period, FCIC will 
immediately discontinue acceptance of 
applications. 

Notice 

Accordingly, pursuant to the authority 
contained in 7 CFR 404.7 and 408.7, the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
herewith gives notice that the sales 
closing date for accepting applications 
for apple insurance in all counties where 
such insurance is offered, is hereby 
extended through the close of business 
on December 20, effective for the 1985 
crop year only. 

Authority: Secs. 506. 516. Pub. L 75-430 52 
StaL 73.77. as amended (7 U.S.C 1506,1516). 

Done in Washington. D.C., on November 
26.1965. 

Edward Hews. 

Acting Manager, Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation. 

(FR Doc. 65-29201 Filed 12-9-65:8:45 am) 
SAUNO COOC Mia-as^ 
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7 CFR Part 450 
I Docket No. 235SSA) 

Prune Crop Insurance Reoulations 

agency: Federal Crop insurance 
Corporation. USDA. 
action: Pinal rule. 

SUMMARY: The Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation (FQC) hereby issues a new 
Part 450 in Chapter IV of Title 7 of the 
Code of Federal Regulations to prescribe 
procedure.s for insuring prunes effective 
for the 1986 and succeeding crop years. 
The intended effect of this rule is to 
provkie insurance for prunes in response 
to many requests from producers and 
processors for such insurance proteclion 
as approved by the Board of Directors of 
FCIC. The authority for the promulgation 
of this rule is contained in the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act as amended. 
EFFECTIVE DATE: lanuaiy 9.1986. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Peter F. Cole. Secretary. Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation. U5. Department 
of Agricultum, Washington. DC 202S0. 
telephone (202) 447-3325. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: This 
action has been reviewed tinder USDA 
procedures established by Departmental 
Regulation 1512-1. This action 
constitutes a review as to the need, 
currency, darity. and effectiveness of 
these regulations under those 
procedures. The sunset review date 
established for these regulations is May 
15.1989. 

Merritt W. Sprague, Manager. FCIC. 

(1) has determined that this acUon is not 
a major rule us deGned by Executive 
Order 12291 because it will not result in: 
(a) An annual effect on the economy of 
noo million or more: (b) major increases 
in costs or prices for consumers, 
individual industries, federal. State, or 
local governments, or a geographical 
region: or (c) sigoiGcant adverse effects 
on competition. employmenL 
investment, productivity, innovation, or 
the ability of U:S. -bas^ enterprises to 
compete with foreign-based enterprises 
in domestic or export markets; and (2) 
certifies that this action will not 
increase the federal paperwork burden 
for individuals, small businesses, and 
other persons. 

This action is exempt from the 
provisions of the Regulatory Flexibility 
Act; therefore, no Regulatory Flexibility 
Analysis was prepared. 

This program is listed in the Catalog 
of Federal Domestic Assistance under 
Number 10.450. 

This program is not subject to the 
provisions of Executive Order 12372 
which requires interg<i\*emmental 


consultation with State and local 
ofGcials. See the Notice related to 7 CFR 
Part 3015. Subpart V. published at 46 FR 
29115. ]une24.1983. 

This action is not expected to have 
any signiGcant impact on the quality of 
the human environment, health, and 
safety. Therefore, neither an 
Environmental Assessment nor an 
Environmental Impact Statement is 
needed 

On Tuesday. February 26.1985. FCIC 
published a notice of proposed 
rulemaking in the Fedwal Register at 50 
FR 7783. issuing a new Part 450 in 
Chapter IV of Title 7 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations to be known as 7 
CFR Part 450—Prune Crop Insurance 
Regulations. The public was given 60 
days in which to submit written 
comments, data, and opinions on the 
proposed rule. 

No comments were received in direct 
response to this proposed rule. 

However, on September 4-5,1985, the 
Board of Directors, FCIC held informal 
meetings in Hearing Room B. Interstate 
Commerce Commission Building. 
Washington. DC for the purpose of 
receiving comments from interested 
parties on the Actual Production History 
(APH) method of insurance. This 
concept was included in the proposed 
rule. 

The APH concept of yield ^arantees 
establishes a direct relationsnip 
between proven production capability of 
the individual insured producer, and the 
insurance guarantee or the premium 
rates. It requires the insured producer to 
submit annual records of insured 
production as a condition of continued 
insurability. 

Com me nts on the proposed regulation 
were received from six representatives 
of the private insurance industry, one 
member of Congress, fifteen insurance 
agents, four representatives of special 
interest groups, and Gve farmers. 

The comments generally opposed the 
proposed requirement that insureds 
furnish annual records of insured 
production as a condition of continued 
inaurabifaty under the APH program for 
the establishment of yield guarantees. 

Those in opposition to the proposed 
regulation generally argued that they 
would decrease the marketability of 
crop insurance by making the resulting 
insurance offer less attractive to 
potential purchasers. Many predicted a 
substantial level of cancellation by 
current contract holders if the proposed 
regulation became effective. 

Ar^ment against the proposed 
requirement for records submission as a 
condition of continued insurance 
eligibility included; (1) Many farmers 
would not be trilling to furnish records 


establishing annual production unless 
they have a loss and a potential 
indemnity: (2) an economic incentive 
like a reduced future yield guarantee is 
preferable to cancellation: and (3) the 
APH system as a whole is cumbersome, 
complex, and more difficult to 
administer than an ares coverage plaa 

Manj' commentators recommended 
that FCIC develop a plan to offer 
reduced insurance guarantees when a 
producer failed to voluntarily furnish 
records. Most comments supported the 
APH concept as a means of making an 
equitable insurance offer lo the better 
producers of an area: however, many of 
the same group requested simpliGcatfon 
of program procedures. Several 
comments recommended the 
establishment of a new method to 
reduce the impact of severe loss years 
upon yield guarantees for the future. A 
few comments recommended a return to 
an area coverage program as a means of 
retaining the participation of those 
whose recent production has not 
equaled former area coverage 
guarantees. 

The comments receii^d were fully 
considered in arriving at the decision on 
the proposed rule. 

The rationale for the initial adoption 
of the APH concept was to correct the 
problem of adverse selection inherent in 
the previous area coverage plans of 
insurance. Adverse selection occurs 
when the best insurance offer is made lo 
the highest risk producer and the 
poorest insurance offer is made to the 
lowest risk producer. It is characlefiaetj 
by having insured clients with higher 
than average risk expectations without 
Commensurate higher premium rates. 
Adverse selection results in higher than 
expected losses and ultimately in higher 
premium rates and thus, over the long 
term, severely limits participation levels. 

Adverse selection is best addressed 
by establishing a direct relationship 
between proven production capability of 
individual producers and their tnsuranci' 
guarantee and premium rates. Ibe APli 
program accomplishes this objective. 

Records of production are basic to a 
yield protection program of insururux. 
There is no logical alternative to 
requiring recces if such program is to 
succeed over an extended period of 
time. The APH concept linking records 
to guarantees, is clearly preferable (o 
any extension of the area coverage 
concept. The latter can only lead lo 
further aggravation of adverse se)ectii)r. 
The ultimate result is the program 
serving only the lowest producing 
farmers on the highest risk land. 

The premise (hat farmers will choose 
to cancel insurance participation In 
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preference to furnishing annual records 
of production after the close of harvest 
or marketing season Is rejected. The 
need to have such records of production 
for other business purposes, including 
for sluire rent settlement purposes, for 
financial statements in the event of the 
use of borrowed funds for operations, 
and for the submission of income tax 
rriunts, combined with the need of such 
records for farm management purposes, 
make such records readily available for 
most producers. The records are 
available. No legitimate reason exists 
for failure to support a requested yield 
guarantee by furnishing production 
ft (ordi. 

If the sole reason for unwillingness to 
submit records of production lies in the 
fact that such submission will result in a 
lower than otherwise obtainable yield 
guarantee for the future, then the 
producer is seeking to be overinsured in 
relation to his proven capability. While 
past performance is not an absolute 
guarantee of future yield expectations, it 
is the best indicator which can be 
measured objectively. 

The FCIC would be violating Its public 
trust if it were not to use the best system 
possible to establish yield guorantees 
which Tairly reflect yield expectations. 
Considering the administrative changes 
to procedure which are to be 
iiT plemented. the obfections to the APtI 
prngraai raised in the comments have 
bron fully and fairly considered and are 
n garded as an insufficient basts for 
tt'versel of previous proposed 
regulations. 

FCIC, in response to requests from the 
Producers and the participating 
insurance industry, has taken 
rfdministralive action to ease the burden 
of keeping the required records and to 
address problems In program 
administration. 

Therefore, with the exception of minor 
thungea in language and format, the 
proposed rule is hereby adopted as a 
final rule. 

Ust of Subjects in 7 CFR Pari 450 

Crop insurance. Prunes. 

Final rule 

Accordingly, pursuant to the authority 
contained in the Federal Crop Insurance 
Act, as amended (7 U.8.C 1501 et sag.), 
the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
hereby issues a new Part 450 In Chapter 
IV of Title 7 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations to be known as 7 CFR Part 
•tSO^Piune Crop Insurance Regulations, 
effccllve for the 1986 and succeeding 
crop years. Part 450 is added to read as 
follows: 
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PART 450—PRUNE CROP INSURANCE 
REGULATIONS 

Subpaii—Regulations for the 19S6 and 
Succeeding Crop Years 

See. 

450.1 Availability of prune crop Insurance. 

450.2 Premium rates, production guarantees, 
coverage levels, and prices at which 
indemnities shall be computed 

450J ONfB control numbers. 

450.4 Creditors. 

450.5 Good faith rKliarice on 
misrepresentation. 

450.0 The contract. 

450.7 The application and policy. 

Authority: Secs. 506. S10. Pub. L 75-430. 52 
Stal. 73,77. as amended |7 U.SC. 1506.1516). 

Subpart—Regulations for the 1986 and 
Succeeding Crop Years 

{ 450.1 Avsilabittty of prune crop 
insurance. 

Insurance shall be offered under the 
provisions of this subpart on prunes in 
counties within the limits prescribed by 
and in accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Crop Insurance Act. as 
amended. The counties shall be 
designoted by the Manager of the 
Corporation from those approved by the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation. 

§ 450.2 Premium rates, production 
guarantees, coverage levels, and prices at 
which indemnities shall be computed. 

(a) The Manager shall establish, 
premium rates, production guarantees, 
coverage levels, and prices at which 
indemnittes shall be computed for 
prunes which will be included in the 
actuarial table on file in the applicable 
service offices for the county and which 
may be chan^d from year to year. 

(b) At the time the application for 
insurance is made, the applicant will 
elect a coverage level and price at which 
indemnities will be computed from 
among those levels and prices contained 
in the actuarial table for the crop year. 

S 450.3 0MB control numbers. 

0MB control numbers are contained 
In Subpaii H of Part 400, Title 7 CFR. 

§ 450.4 Creditors. 

An interest of a person in an insured 
crop existing by viiiure of a lien, 
mortgage, garnishment levy, execution, 
bani^ptcy, involuntary transfer or 
other similar interest shall not entitle the 
holder of the interest to any benefit 
under the contract. 

( 450.5 Good faith reliance on 
misrepresentation. 

Notwithstanding any other provision 
of the prune insurance contract, 
whenever (a) An insured under a 
contract of crop insurance entered into 


under these regulations, as a rf58ult of a 
misrepresentation or other erroneous 
action or advice by an agent or 
employee of the Corporation: (1) Is 
indebted to the Corporation for 
additional premiums: or (2) has suffered 
a loss to a crop which is not insured or 
for which the insured is not entitled to 
an indemnity because of failure to 
comply with the terms of the insurance 
contract, but which the insured believed 
to be insured, or believed the terms of 
the insurance contract to have been 
complied with or waived: and (b) the 
Boa^ of Directors of the Corporation, or 
the Manager in cases involving not more 
than $100,000.00. finds that: (1) An agent 
or employee of the Corporation did in 
fact make such misrepresentation or 
lake other erroneous action or give 
erroneous advice: (2) said insu^ relied 
thereon in good faith: and (3) to require 
the payment of the additional premiums 
or to deny such insured's entitlement to 
the indemnity would not be fair and 
equitable, such insured shall be granted 
relief the same as if otherwise entitled 
thereto. Requests for relief under this 
section must be submitted to the 
Corporation in writing. 

§ 450.6 The contract 

The insurance contract shall become 
effective upon the acceptance by the 
Corporation of a duly executed 
application for insurance on a form 
prescribed by the Corporation. The 
contract shall cover the prune crop as 
provided in the policy. The contract 
shall consist of the application, the 
policy, and the county actuarial table. 
Any changes made in the contract shall 
not affect its continuity from year to 
year. The forms referred to in the 
contract are available at the applicable, 
service offices. 

§ 4S0.7 Th« application and policy. 

(a) Application for insurance on a 
form prescribed by the Corporation may 
be made by any person to cover such 
person's share in the prune crop as 
landlord, owner-operator, or tenant. The 
opplicalton shall submitted to the 
Corporation at the service office on or 
before the applicable sales closing date 
on file in the service office, 

(b) The Corporation may discontinue 
the acceptance of applications in any 
county upon its determination that the 
insurance risk is excessive, and also, for 
the same reason, may reject any ‘ 
individual application. The Manager of 
the Corporation is authorized in any 
crop year to extend the sales closing 
date for submitting applications in any 
county, by placing the extended date on 
Tile in the applicable service offices and 
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publishing a notice in the Federal 
Register upon the Manager's 
determination that no adverse 
selectivity will result during the 
extended period. However, if adverse 
conditions should develop during such 
periocL the Corporation will immediately 
discontinue the acceptance of 
applications. 

(c) in accordance %vith the provisioos 
governing changes in the contract 
contained in policies issued under FCIC 
regulations for the 1966 and suooeedmg 
crop years, a contract in the form 
provided for in this subpart wrill come 
into effect as a continuatioo of a prune 
contract issueni under such prior 
regulations, without the filing of a new 
application. 

(d) The application for the 1966 and 
succeeding crop years is found at 
Subpart D of Part 400—General 
Administrative Regulations (7 CFR 
400.37 and 4(MX36) and may be amended 
from time to time for subsequent crop 
years. The provisions of tbe Prune Crop 
Insurance Policy for the 1986 and 
succeeding crop years are as follows: 

DJ:PARTMENT of AGRIClttrifRE 
Federal Crop Iimtnioce Corporatioo 
Ptun^ — C/vp insurance Mky 

(This is s continuous cxMitracS. Rider to 
Section IS.) 

Agreement to Insure; We vritl provide the 
insurance deschbod in this policy in return 
for the premium and your comphnnee with all 
applirable provisions. 

Throughout this policy, -yfiu** and “yom^ 
refer lo the fnsumd shotvn on tbe accrpted 
Application and “we.” •*us” and refer lo 
the Federal Crop Insurance CorparaUciA. 
Terms and Conditiofis 

1. Cuuses of toss. 

a. Ihe insumnee provided is ngamst 
unavoidable loss of prodootion resulting from 
the following causes occurring within the 
insurance period: 

11) Adverse weather oonditions; 

(2) Fire; 

(3) Wildlife; 

(4) Earthquake; 

(5) Volcanic eruption: 

(0) Dtrecl Medileminean Fruit Fly damage: 
or 

(7) If applicable, failure of the iirigalton 
woler supply due lo an unavoidable cause 
occurring nfler insuranoe atlachaa: 
unless those causes are exceplecL eadudad 
or limited by the actuarial table or section 
W4). 

b. We will not insure against any Icnni of 
production due to: 

(1) The fieglecl. mismunagemcmt or 
wrongdoing by you. any menvber of yow 
household, yoar tenants or employees: 

|2) The failure to follow mcogntzed good 
prune farming practices; 

(3) The failure to fottow recognized good 
prune irrigation practice: 

(4) The failure or hieakdown of irrigalion 
equipment or factittics; 


(5) The impoundmefil of watw by any 
governmental, public or private dam or 
reservoir project: or 

(6) Any cause not specified in seclkm la as 
an insured loss. 

2. Crop, acreage, and share insured. 

a. The crop insured will be any of the 
variefiet of prune pktms r‘pnmct”| which are 
grown for the produetton of dried pnines on 
insured aoriMige and for which a guarantee 
and premivim rale are provided hy the 
actuarial table. 

b. The acreage insured for ench crop year 
will be prunes grown on insurable acreage as 
designated by the actuarial table and in 
whi^ you have a share, as reported by you 
or as dclenmoad by us, whichever we elect 

c The msurod share is your sbnre os 
landlord, owner-operator, or tenant in the 
insured prunes at the time insurance 
attaches. However, only for the purpose of 
determining (he amount of indei^ty, your 
share will not exceed your share on the 
earlier of: * 

(1) The time of loss; or 

(2) The beginning of harvest 

d. Wc do not insure any acreage: 

(1) Which is not irrigated except where 
provided by the actuarial table, or for which 
adoQuate facilities and water are not 
available at the lime insuranoe attaches lo 
carry out a good prune irrigation practice; 

(2) On which tito trees have not reached the 
seventh growing season after being set out 
unless we agree In writing to insure such 
acreage: 

(3) Planted with a vine or tree crop other 
ih^ prunes; 

(4) Which we inspect and considcf not 
acceptable; or 

(5) A variety of prunes not established as 
ada^ed to the area or axcluded by the 
ar.tuoital table. 

e. We may limit the inaured acreage lo any 
acreage lUnitatkMi established under any Act 
of Confess, if we advise you of the limit 
prior lo the date insurance attaches. 

3. Report of acreage, share, and practice. 

You mail report on our form: 

a. All the acreage of prunes in the county in 
whinh you have a share: 

b. The practice: and 

c. Yourahare at the time insurance 
attaches. 

You must designate separately any acreage 
that is not insurable. You must report if you 
do not have a share in any prunes grown in 
the county. This report must be su^ilted 
annually on or before March 1. All 
indemnities may be determined on the basis 
of information you submit on this report. If 
you do not submit this report by the reporting 
date, we may elect to determine, by unit, the 
insured acreage, share, and practice or wa 
may deny liability on any unit. Any report 
submitted by you may be revised only upon 
our approval. By applying for prune crop 
Insurofxje, you authorise us to examine 
records malntsined by the Prune Marketing 
Committee, if applicable, or prune packer for 
the purpose of determining or verifying your 
production and acreage. 

4. Production guarantees, coverage lovols. 
and prices for computing indemnities. 

a. The production guarantees, coverage 
levels, and prices for computing Indrranttles 
ara contained in the actuarial lahle. 


b. If the number of bearing trees ^seventh 
growing season and older) is rciduced more 
than 10 percent from the preceding calendar 
year as a result of damage occurring wilhin 
that year, the production guarantee will be 
rednead 1 percent (through adiustment to 
your average yield) for each 1 percent 
reduction in excess of 10 percent. 

c. Coverage level 2 will apply If you do not 
elect a covarage level. 

d. You may change the coverage lei'oi and 
price election on or before the sales closing 
dale as established by the actuarial table for 
submitting applications for the crop year. 

5. Annual premium. 

a. The annual premium is earned and 
payable on the date insurance attaches. The 
amount fs computed by multiplying the 
production guarantee times the price electiori 
tiOMi the prmhim rate, times the tasured 
aofoage, times your share on the date 
iasurance attaches. 

b. Interest will aocrue at the rate of one 
and one>half percent (iHRj simple interest 
per calendar month, or any part thereof, on 
any unpaid premium balance starting on (Hr 
first day of the month foll<ming the first 
premium billing dale. 

6. Deductions for debt. 

Any unpaid amount due us may be 
deducted from any indemnity payable to you 
or from any loan or payment due you under 
any Act of Congress or program admlnislercil 
by the United States Department of 
AgiicuUure or its Agendes. * 

7. Insurance peri^. 

Insurance attaches for each crop year on 
March 1 and ends at the earliest of: 

a. Total dastructkin of the prunes: 

b. The date harvest of (he prunes (by 
variety) should hove started; 

c. Harvest of the prunes: 

d. Final adiustment of a loss; 

e. October 1 in California: or 

f. October 15 in Oregon. 

8. Notice of damage or loss. 

a. In case of damage or probable lost: 

(1) You must give us wntten notice of: 

(a) The dates of damage, and 

(b) The causes of damage. 

(2) You must give us written noticr if during 
the period before harvest, the prunes on anv 
unit are damaged and you decide not lo 
further care for or harvest any part of them 

(3) You must give us notice at least 15 da> % 
before the beginning of harvest if you 
anticipate a loss on any unit. 

(4) If probable loss or damage is 
determined within 15 days of or during 
harvest, immediate oulice must be given. 

(5) If you are going to claim an indemnit\ 
on any unit, you must give us notice not lakr 
than 72 hours: 

(o) Afier total destruction of tbe prunes. 

(b) Discontinuance of harvest on tbe unit 
or 

(c) Before harvest would normally start if 
any acreage on the unit is not lo be 
harvested. 

(6) Ufdess notice has been given under 
subsection (5) above, and in addition to the 
other notices required by this section, if you 
are going to daim an indemnity on any univ 
you must give us notice not later thim 1C ds)** 
after the earliest of: 
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(a) Murvest of Ihe unit: 

jb) October 1 of the cfop ycer ia Califoniiii: 
or 

(c) October 15 of the crop year bi OtTgoo. 

b. You must obtain written c«jiiaenl from us 
before you destroy any of the prunes which 
an* not to be harvested. 

c. We may reieci any claim for indemnity H 
you fail to comply with any of the 
rt^quiremanU of this section or snctioii a 

a Claim for indemnity. 

a. Any claim for indemnity on a unit mual 
be ^ubr^Ued to us on our form not later than 
60 days after the earliest of: 

(1) Total destruction of the prunes on the 
wHt: 

(2) fiarvest of the unit: 

(3) October 1 of the crop year In CaHfomia; 
or 

(4) October IS of the crop year in Oregon. 

b. We will not pay any indemnity unless 
you: 

(1) F.stabUsh the total production of prunes 
on the unit and that any toss of production 
has been directly caus^ by cme or more of 
ibt injured causes during the Insurance 
period: 

(2) Authorise us In writing to examine and 
obtain any records pertaining to the 
production and maiieting of the Insured 
prunes under this contract from the pruiH* 
paclcr Prune Marketing Committee, tf 
applicable, or prune packer and 

($) Furnish all information we rectuire 
cofKjrmiog the loss. 

c. The indemnity will be determined on 
etch unit by: 

|]J Multiplying the insured acreage by the 
I pr^nttioR guarantee; 

(2) Subtracting therefrom the total 
I pr^uctiofl of prunes to be counted (see 
I faction 9e): 

|3) Multiplying the remainder by the price 
; drction; a^ 

|4) Multiplying this result by your share. 

d. if the information reported by you under 
, lection 3 of the policy results in a lower 

\ premium than the actual premium determined 
[ to be due* the production guarantee cm the 
loait will be computed on the information 
j frpotted, but ell production from insurable 
•creiige, whether or not reported as 
Uiiurablt, will count against the production • 
gwiranteRi 

I e. The total production to be counted for a 
j enil will include ail har\ esied and appraised 
I production on a natural condilltm prune basis 
1 which grades substandard or better. 

I |1J Any production of aubstandani prunes 
[which results from damagit by Insumblc* 
ICittBet will be adjusted by: 

I (u) Dividing the value per ton of such 
Iprunef by the market price per too of 
ii^unriiird prunes (of the same sire counlfc and 
I (b) Multiplying the result by the mimlier of 
Diocui of such prunes. 

I (2) Appraised production to be counted will 
I include: 

I (s) IN^tentLal production lost due to 
Iminsitred causes and failure lo follow 
lifcitxiuzed good prune farming practices; 

I (b| Not less than the guarantee for any 
Mctruge which is abandoned, damaged solely 
|hy an uninsitred cause, or destroyed by you 
|wiihoul our consent: and 

k) Any unharv esled production. 


(3| Any appraisal we have made on insured 
acreage will be oonsidered production to 
count unless such appraised production la: 

(a) Not harvested before the harvest of 
prunes becomes general in the county; 

(bj Further damaged by an insured cause 
and reappraised by uk or 

(c) Harvested. 

(4} if you elect to exclude hail and fire aa 
insured causes of loss and the prunes are 
damaged by bail or fire, apprataals will be 
made In accordance with Form FCI-78, 
"Request to Exclude Hail and Fire**. 

f. You must not abandon any acreage to us. 

g. You may not sue os unless you have 
complied with all policy provisiona. If a claim 
is denied, you may sue us in the United 
Stales District Court under the provisions of 7 
U.SXI. 15Q0(c|. You must bring suit within 12 
montiis of the date notice of denial ia 
received by 3fou- 

h. We have a policy for pa 3 riQg your 
indemnity within 30 days o( our approval of 
your claim, or entry of a final lodgment 
against us. We will in no instance, be liable 
for the payment of damages. attoniey*s fees, 
or other charges In connection with any clahn 
for indemnity, whether we approve or 
disapprove such claim. We will, however, 
pay simple interest computed on the net 
indemntiv ultimately found to be due by ua or 
by a final judgment from and Including the 
61sl day after the date you sign, date, and 
submit to us the properly conipleted claim for 
indemnity form, if the reason for our failure 
to timely pay ia not due lo your failure to 
provide tfiformation or other material 
necessary for the computation or payment of 
the indemnity. The interest rate will be that 
established by the Secretary of the Treasury 
undftr Section 12 of the Contract Dispoles Act 
of 1978 (41 U.8.C Oil), and published in the 
Federal Register semiannually on or about 
January 1 and July 1. The interest rate to be 
paid on Buy indemnity will vary with the rate 
ansiounced by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I If you die. disappear, or are judicially 
dedarH incompetent, or if you are an entity 
other than an Individual and such entity is 
dissolv'ed after insurance attaches for any 
crop year, any indemnity will be paid to the 
persons we detennine to be beneficially 
entitled thereto. 

j. If you have other fire insuranoe. fire 
damage occurs during the insurance period, 
and you have not elected to exclude Ore 
insurance Crum this policy, we will be liable 
for loss due to fire only for the smaitor of the 
amount: 

(1) Of indemnity determined pursuant to 
this contract without regard to ony other 
iniuronce: or 

(2) By which the lose from fire exceeds the 
indemnity paid or payable under such other 
insurance. 

For the purpose of this section, the amount 
of loss from tire will be the difference 
between the fair market value for the 
producliofi on the unit before the fire ond 
after the fire. 

10. Concealment or fraud. 

We may void the contract on all crops 
insured without affecting your liability fur 
premiums or waiving any right. inclucHng the 
right tu collecl any amount due its if. at any 
lime, you have conoiwled or misrcpreiienti^ 


any material fact or committed any fraud 
relating to the contract. Such voidance will 
be effective as of the beginning of the crop 
year with respect to which tudi act or 
omission occurred. 

11. Transfer of right to idemnity on insured 
shore. 

If you transfer any part of your share 
during the crop year, you may transfer your 
right to an indemnity. The transfer must be on 
our form and approved by us. We may collecl 
the premium from either you or your 
transferee or both. The transferee will have 
all rights and responsibilities under the 
contract 

12. Assignment of indemnity. 

You may assign lo another party your right 
lo an indemnity for the crop year, only on our 
form and with our approval. The assignee 
will have the right to submit the loss notices 
and forms requhed by the oocitract 

13. Subrogation. (Recovery of lots from a 
third party.) 

Because you may be able to recover all or a 
part of your toss from someone other than us. 
you must do all you can to preserva any such 
right If we pay you for your Iota, then your 
right of recovery will at our option belong to 
ua. If we recover more than we paid you plus 
our expenses, the excess will be paid to you. 

14. Records and access to farm. 

You must keep, for two years after the time 
of loss, reocirdt of the harvesting, storage, 
•hlpment sale or other disposition of all 
prunes produced on eadi unit Including 
separate records showing the same 
information for production from any 
uninsured acreage. Failure to keep and 
maintain such records may. at our option, 
rosult In cancellation of the contract prior to 
the crop year to which the records apply, 
assignment of production to units by us, or a 
determination that no indemnify is due. Any 
person designated by us will have access to 
such records and the form for purposes 
related to the contract 

15. Life of contract Cancallmlion and 
lermiiuition. 

a. This contract will be in effect for the 
crop year specified on the application and 
may not be canceled by you for such crop 
year. 'Thereafter, the contract will continue in 
force for each succeeding crop year unless 
canceled or terminated as provided in this 
section. 

b. This contract may be canceled by eilhor 
you or ua for any succeeding crop year by 
giving wriilen notice on or More the 
cancellation dale preceding auch crop year. 

c Prior lo the cancellation data you must 

(1) Furnish to the Corporation satisfactory 
production recordt for the crop year or the 
contract will be conoelled for the next crop 
year; or 

(2) Show to our aatisfaction that the 
records are not available because of 
conditions beyond your control, such as Tire, 
flood or other natural disaster. (If this 
subsection (2) applies, the Field Actuarial 
Office may assign a yield for the year for 
which the records are unavailable). 

d. This contract will terminate as to any 
crop year if any amount due us on this or any 
other contract with you Is not paid on or 
before the termination date preceding such 
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f.Tup yc4ir for the contract on which the 
amount is due. The dale of payment of the 
nmount due if deducted from: 

(1) An indemnity claim will be the dale you 
sign the claim: or 

(2) Payment under another program 
administered by the United Slates 
Department of Agriculture will be the date 
both such payment and setoff arc approved. 

e. The cancellation and termination dales 
are January 31. 

f. If you die or are judicially declared 
incompetent, or if you are an entity other 
than an individual and such entity is 
dissolved, the contract will terminate as of 
the dale of death, judicial declaration, or 
dissolution, if such event occurs after 
insurance attaches for any crop year, the 
contract will continue in force through the 
crop year and terminate at the end thereof. 
Death of a partner in a partnership will 
di.ssolve the partnership unless the 
partnership agreement provides otherwise. If 
two or more persons having a joint interest 
are insured |ointly« death of one of the 
persons will dissolve the joint entity. 

g. The contract will terminate if no 
premium is earned for 5 consecutive years. 

16. Contract changes. 

We may change any terms and provisions 
of the contract from year to year. If your price 
election at which Indemnities are computed 
is no longer offered, the actuarial table will 
provide the price election which you are 
deemed to have elected. All contract changes 
will be available at your service office by 
October 31 preceding the cancellation dale. 
Acceptance of any change will be 
conclusively presumed in the absence of 
notice from you to cancel the contract. 

17. Meaning of terms. 

For the purposes of prune crop insurance: 

a. ^‘Actuarial table** means the forms and 
related material for the crop year approved 
by us which are available for public 
inspection in your service office, and which 
show the production guarantees, coverage 
levels, premium rates, prices for computing 
indemnities, practices, insurable and 
unlnsurable acreage, and related information 
regarding prune insurance in the county. 

b. ^Average yield** means the yield 
established from your production records, 
which Is approved by us and shown on our 
form. 

c. **Conliguous land’* means land which is 
touching at any point, except that land which 
is separated by only a public or private right- 
of-way will be considered contiguous. 

d. ‘’County** means the county thoivn on 
the application and any additional land 
located in a local producing are bordering on 
the county, as sho%vn by the actuarial table. 

e. “Crop year” means the period beglrming 
with the date insurance attaches and 
extending Ihrou^ the normal harvest time 
and designated by the calendar year in which 
the prunes are normally harvested. 

f. “Direct Mediterranean Fruit Fly damage** 
means the actual physical damage to the 
prunes on the unit which causes such prunes 
to be unmarketable and will not include 
unmarkctabllity of such prunes as a direct 
result of a quarantine, boycott or refusal to 
accept the prunes by any entity without 
i%*gard to actual physical d.tmnge to such 
prunes. 


g. “Haiv esl** means picking of the prunes 
from the trees or ground either by hand ur 
machine for the purpose of removal from the 
orchard. 

h. ‘insurable acreage** means the land 
classified as insurable by us and shown as 
such by the actuarial table. 

i. ‘’Insured** means the person who 
submitted the application accepted by us. 

j. “Market price for standard prunes’* 
means the price per Ion shown on the 
processor's settlement sheet for each size 
count of standard prunes. 

k. “Natural condition prunes*’ means 
prunes in the condition in which they 
normally come from a dry yard or 
dehydrator. 

l. “Person** means an individual, 
partnership, association, corporation, estate, 
trust, or other legal entity, and wherever 
applicable, a State, a political subdivision of 
a State, or any agency thereof. 

m. “Service offlce“ means the office 
servicing your contract as shown on the 
application for insurance or such other 
approved office as may b« selected by you or 
designated by us. 

n. “Standard prunes'* means any natural 
conditioned prunes: 

(1| Grading C or better in accordance with 
U S. Standards for grades of dried prunes; or 

(2) Which conform to the grading 
specifications currently regulating the 
handling of dried prunes in Slates where 
Federal Marketing Orders for dried pmnei 
are applicable. 

0. “Substandard prunes** mean any natural 
condition prunes failing to meet the 
applicable grading sped Heat ions for standard 
prunes. 

p. ’Tenant** means a person who rents land 
from another person for a share of the prunes 
or a share of the proceeds therefrom. 

q. “Unit" means all insurable acreage of 
prunes in the county located on contiguous * 
land on the data insurance attaches for the 
crop yean 

(1) In which you have a 100 percent share; 
or 

(2) Which is owned by one entity and 
operated by another entity on a share basis. 

Land rented for cash, a fixed '•ommodily 
payment, or any consideration other than a 
share in the prunes on such land will be 
considered as owned by the lessee. Land 
which would otherwise be one unit may be 
divided according to applicable guidelines on 
files in your service office. Units will be 
determined when the acreage is reported. 
F.rTors in reporting units may be corrected by 
us to conform to applicable guidelines when 
adjusting a loss. We may consider any 
acreage and share thereof reported by or for 
your spouse or child or any member of ynur 
household to be your bona fide share or the 
bona fide share of any other person having 
an interest therein. 

16. Descriptive headings. 

The descriptive headings of the various 
policy terms and conditions are formulated 
f^or convenience only and are not intended to 
affect the construction or meaning of any of 
the provisions of the contract. 

19, l^elerminatlont. 

All determinations required by the policy 
will be made by tis. If you disegier with our 


determinations, you may obtain 
reconsiderations of or appeal those 
determinations in accordance with Appeal 
Regulations. 

20. Notices. 

All notices required to be given by you 
must be in wnting and received by your 
service office within the designate lime 
unless otherwise provided by the notice 
requirement. Notices required to be given 
immediately may be by telephone or in 
person and confirmed in writing. Time of Iht 
notice will be determined by the lime of our 
receipt of the written notice. 

Done in Washington. DC, on October 29. 
1985. 

Edward Hews. 

Acting Manogtir* FeditmlCrop Insurance 
Corporation. 

|FR Doc. 85-29233 Filed 12-9-85; 8:45 am| 
BILUNQ COOC 3410-<»-M 


Commodity Credit Corporation B 

7 CFR Part 1446 ■ 

General Regulations Governing 1982 I 
Through 1985 Crops Peanut ■ 

Warehouse Storage Loans and H 
Handler Operations (Amendment 2) I 

agency: Commodity Credit CorporatiotiH 
USDA. ■ 

action: Final rule. I 

SUMMARY: An interim rule published at H 
49 VH 37729 amending regulations in 7 H 
CFR Part 1446 with respect to the 1984 H 
and 1985 crops of peanuts is adopted ai H 
a final rule without change except fora H 
minor revision in the definition of H 
''fragmented peanuts** contained in the H 
regulations. The interim rule addressed H 
the handling of quota peanuts H 

designated as replacements for I 

additional peanuts substituted into the I 
U.S. market, the allowance of a H 

^tolerance for certain screen sizes for H 
handlers substituting quota and H 

additional peanuts, the offset of losst^i I 
in marketing pools for quota peanuts. H 
and the definitions in the regulations of H 

•*net weight,** “fragmented peanuts," H 
'*peanut products/* and “raw peanuts/ H 

EFFECTIVE DATE: December 10.19B5 I 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT; H 
David L. Kincunnon (ASCS). 202-38/- I 
0152. A Final Regulatory Impact H 
Analysis has been prepared and is H 
available upon request. H 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: This I 
Final Rule has been reviewed under H 
USDA procedures established in H 
accordance with Executive Order 1229) H 
and Departmental Regulation No. 1512-iH* 
and has been classified “not major.** It H' 
has been determined that the provisios^^^ ^ 
of this rule will not result In: (1) An 
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annual effect on the economy of $100 
million or more; (2) a major increeae in 
costs or prices for consumers, individual 
industries. Federal. State and local 
governments, or geographical regions: or 
(3) significant adverse effects on 
competition, employment, investment, 
productivity, innovation, or the ability of 
United States-based enterprises to 
compete with foreign*based enterprises 
in domestic or export markets. 

The title and number of the Federal 
aisistance program to which this rule 
fpplies are: Commodity Loans and 
Puichases. 10.061. as found in the 
Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance. 

It has been determined that the 
Regulatory Flexibility Act Is not 
applicable to this rule since the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) Is 
not requir^ by 5 U.S.C. 553 or any other 
provision of law to publish a notice of 
proposed rulemaking with respect to the 
I subject matter of this rule. 

ft has been determined by an 
environmental evaluation that this 
action will have no significant impact on 
the quality of the human environment. In 
addition, this action will not adversely 
I affect environmental factors such as 
i wildlife habitat, water quality, air 
quality, or land use and appearance. 

J Therefore, neither an environmental 
[ assessment nor an Environmental 
[ Impact Statement is needed. 

This program/activity is not subject to 
the provisions of Executive Order 12372 
which requires intergovernmental 
1 consultation with State and local 
UfRdals. See the Notice related to 7 CFR 
[ Part 3015. Subpart V, published at 40 FR 
129115 dune 24.1903). 

CCC published an interim rule in the 
Federal Register (49 FR 37729) which 
amended the CCC peanut handler 
regulations and warchouse-stored 
peanut price support loan regulations 
Icodified at 7 CFR 1440.50 ei sag. The 
n interim rule revised these regulations 
I with respect to: (1) The handling of 
I quota peanuts which are substituted for 
I contract additional peanuts used in the 
I domestic edible ma^et: (2) offsets of 
■losses in marketing pools for quota loan 
■peanuts: and (3) the definitions of net 
■weight fragmented peanuts, peanut 
Bpruducts, and raw peanuts. 

I Comments 

1^- Substitution of Quota and Additional 
iPeont/fs 

I The regulations found at 7 CFR 
|l440.5a(d) provided that if quota and 
Isdditional peanuts were substituted for 
pne another, they must bo of the same 
BTiide and screen size. The interim rule 
lamended $ 1440.50(d) to allow a 


variance tolerance of 1 percent of the 
export obligation of certain screen sizes. 

Three comments generally supported 
the tolerance concept, but one of these 
comments suggested that the tolerance 
should apply to all screen sizes, in 
addition, ten comments suggested that 
the tolerance should be increased to 5 
percent for those screen sizes for which 
the tolerance is allowed These ten 
comments suggested that a 1-percent 
tolerance would not justify the 
administrative effort needed for 
enforcement purposes. In addition, two 
comments were received which opposed 
the allowance of any tolerance. These 
comroenters suggested that the 
allowance of a tolerance would: (1) 

Work to the disadvantage of some 
handlers; (2) release handlers from 
penalties which would otherwise be due 
as the result of unwise marketing 
decisions: and (3) delay the settlement 
of peanut price accounting pools under 
which gains from sales of peanuts 

f iledgea as collateral for price support 
oans are distributed to peanut 
producers. 

It has been determined that 
amendments made to ( 1446.50(d) with 
respect to the tolerance should be 
adopted as a final rule without change 
for the reasons set out in the 
supplementary information published 
with that rule. The limitations on the 
tolerance avoid having the tolerance 
serve as a source of disadvantage to 
other handlers. The enforcement of the 
tolerance is not expected to be 
administratively burdensome to CCC. 
for area marketing associations or 
handlers, nor is it expected that the 
tolerance will delay settling peanut price 
support pools. 

B. Fragmented Peanuts 

The interim rule amended the 
definition of *Tragmcnted peanuts** 
found at 7 CFR 1446.52(u) by adopting 
by reference the definition of 
fragmented peanuts promulgated by the 
Peanut Administrative Committee (PAC) 
for PAC marketing a^eements. 

One commenter objected to the 
adoption in the CCC regulations of the 
PAC definition of fragmented peanuts 
since that definition could change from 
year to year without rulemaking. 
Traditionally CCC regulations governing 
peanut handler operations and peanut 
warehouse-stored price support loans 
have followed the PAC deRnition of 
fragmented peanuts by repetition rather 
than by incorporation by reference. If 
CCC determines that the definition of 
fragmented peanuts for program 
purposes should differ from that 
promul^ted by PAC, CCC can amend 
its reguTalions accordingly. However. 


there is currently no basis for a 
difference in definition. Accordingly, the 
definition of 'Tragmcnted peanuts** as 
set forth in the interim rule has been 
adopted as ^ final rule without change 
except for a minor revision for purposes 
of clarity only. 

C. Raw Peanuts 

The interim rule amended the 
definition of '*raw peanuts** found at 7 
(^FR 1440.52(mm) to include in that 
definition pressed peanuts and any 
other classification of peanuts which is 
approved by CCC if certain conditions 
are met. 

One commenter Questioned the 
inclusion of pressed peanuts in this 
definition. However, pressed peanuts 
are a form of blanched peanuts, i.e.. they 
are blanched peanuts with a percentage 
of the oil removed. As a result, it has 
been determined that pressed peanuts, 
like blanched peanuts, should be 
classified as **raw peanuts** rather than 
**peanut products.** A second commcnlci 
complained that revising the definition 
of **rRw peanuts** to include '*any other 
classification of peanuts as designated 
by CCC which have not passed through 
any other processing operations** 
permits CCC to treat additional 
classifications of peanuts as '*ruw 
peanuts** without further rulemaking. 
However, it is felt that CCC needs 
flexibility in handling hybrid 
classifications of peanuts as the need 
arises. In addition, this revision in the 
definition of raw peanuts applies only to 
classifications of peanuts which have 
not undergone other processing 
operations. Accordingly the definition of 
**raw peanuts** as set forth in the interim 
rule has been adopted as a final rule 
without change. 

D. Net Gains 

The interim rule amended the 
regulations at 7 CFR 1446.61 to make it 
clear that gains from certain additional 
peanut loan pools must be used to offset 
losses from quota peanut loan pools. 

One commenter recommended that 
the application of net gains from the sale 
of additional peanuts pledged as 
collateral for price support loans should 
be limited to tosses on an equivalent 
quantity of quota peanuts. As indicated 
in the supplementary information to the 
interim rule, section 1O0A of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 provides that 
any distribution of net gains otherwise 
attributable to additional peanuts from 
the sale of such peanuts in the pool for 
domestic food and related uses shall be 
used to offset any losses with respect to 
the disposition of all peanuts in the pool 
for quota peanuts. In view of this 
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statutory requirement, the 
recommendation submitted by the 
commenter cannot be adopted. 

Conclusion 

No comments were received with 
respect to other amendments to the 
regulations which were made by the 
provisions of the interim rule. After 
reviewing the comments received, it has 
been determined that the amendments 
made by the interim rule should be 
adopted as a final rule without change 
except as indicated. 

List of Subjects in 7 CFR Part 1446 

Loan Programs—Agriculture, Peanuts. 
Price Support Programs, Warehouses. 

Final Rule 

PART 1446H AMENDED I 

Accordingly, the interim rule 
published at 49 FR 37729 is hereby 
adopted as a final rule without change, 
except that 7 CFR 1446.52(u) is revised 
to read as follows: 

§ 1446.52 Definillons. 

• • • • • 

|u) Fragmented peanuts. Peanuts 
qualifying as fragmented peanuts under 
the definitions contained in the outgoing 
quality regulations of the Peanut 
Markctii^ Agreement (No. 146) which 
are applicable for the crop year in which 
the peanuts were produced. 

• • • • • 

Signed at Washington. DC on December 3. 
1985. 

Everett Rank. 

ExfH:utive Vice President Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

|FR Doc. 65-29208 Filed 12-9-65; ^45 am] 
muiNO cooc Mia-os-M 


Food Safety and Inspection Service 

9 CFR Parts 318 and 381 

1 Docket No. aS-006F| 

Monoammonium Ghitamate In Meat 
and Poultry Food Products 

agency: Food Safety and Inspection 
Service, USDA. 
action: Final rule. 

summary: The Food Safety and 
Inspection Service has been petitioned 
to amend the Federal meat and poultry 
products inspection regulations to 
permit the use of monoammonium 
glutamate as a flavor enhancer in meat 
and poultry food products. The Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) lists 
monoammontum glutamate as a multiple 
purpose food substance which is 


generally recognized as safe (GRAS) 
when used in accordance with good 
manufacturing practice (21 CFR 
182.1500). The administrator has 
determined that it is appropriate to add 
monoammonium glutamate to the list of 
acceptable flavor enhancers used in 
foods under the Agency's procedural 
regulation for the approval of added 
substances (9 CFR 318.7(a)(2) and 
361.147(f)(2)). 

EFFECTIVE DATE: February 10. 1986. 
ADDRESS; Post-promulgation comments 
concerning this final rule may be 
addressed to the Department of 
Agricultur e, Fo od Safely and Inspection 
Service. ATTN: Hearing Clerk, 14th and 
Independence SW., Washington, DC 
20250, (202-447-8545). (Sec also 
“Comments** under **Supplementary 
Information.'*) 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Dr. Daniel Jones, Chief. Standards 
Branch, Standards and Labeling 
Division, Meat and Poultry Inspection 
Technical Services, Food Safety and 
Inspection Service. U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, DC 20250. 

(202)447-7503. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

Executive Order 12291 

The Administrator has determined 
that this final rule is not a “major rule** 
under Executive Order 12291. It will not 
result in an annual effect on the 
economy of $100 million or more. There 
will be no major increase in costs or 
prices to consumers; to individual 
industries; to Federal. State, or local 
government agencies; or to geographic 
regions. This flnal rule will not have a 
significant adverse effect on 
competition, employment, investment, 
productivity, or the ability of United 
States-based enterprises to compete 
with foreign-based enterprises in 
domestic or export markets. 

This final rule provides for the use of 
monammonium glutamate as a flavor 
enhancer in meat and poultry food 
products. Current Federal meat and 
poultry products regulations do not 
provide for the use of monoammonium 
glutamate. Industry will benefit from 
(his action by gaining the ability to use 
an alternative flavor enhancer, and the 
public %vill benefit through introduction 
into the food supply of a safe and 
functional food ingredient which may 
help reduce the sodium content of food 
products. 

Effect on Small Entities 

The Administrator has determined 
that this action will not have a 
significant economic impact upon a 
substantial number of small entities as 


defined by the Regulatory Flexibility Adi 
(5 U.S.C. 601 et seq.). This final rule will I 
impose no new compliance or reporting I 
requirements on industry. The I 

promulgation of this rule merely I 

authorizes the discretionary use of I 

monammonium glutamate in meat and I 
poultry food products. I 

Comments I 

This is a flnal rule consistent with the I 
provisions of § 3ia7 of the Federal meal I 
inspection regulations and S 381.147 of I 
the Federal poultry products inspectioa I 
regulations. As such, coinments have net I 
been solicited. However, interested I 

persons may inform the Department of I 
any available data which may raise | 

questions about this action within the €0 1 
day period between publication and the I 
effective date of this final rule. I 

Background I 

The Henkel Corporation has I 

petitioned the Agency to approve the I 
use of monoammonium glutamate as a I 
flavor enhancer in “various** meat and I 
poultry food products, in amounts I 

“sufficient for purpose.** The petitioner*! I 
request is based on current USDA I 

provisions which authorize the I 

discretionary use of monosodium I 

glutamate. (9 CFR 3ia7 and 381.147). ■ 

The petitioner maintains that I 

monoammonium glutamate has been I 

shown to be an effective flavor I 

enhancer in various meat and poultry I 
food products, and has the same I 

technical effect as monosodium I 

glutamate. The use of monoanimonium I 

glutamate as a flavor enhancer may also! 
be effective in reducing the sodium I 

content of foods. I 

In the Federal Register of July 19,196)1 
[46 FR 32749), the Agency published a I 
final rule on new procedures for the I 

approval of certain added substances la I 
meat and poultry products. Under that I 
rule, applicants are required to show (1) I 
that a proposed added substance has I 
been previously approved by FDA for I 
use In meat or meat food pr^ucts as a I 
food additive, color additive, or as a I 
substance generally recognized as safe I 
(CRAS), and (2) that the substance is I 
listed in Title 21 of the Code of Federal I 
Regulations, Parts 73, 74. 81.172,173. I 
162, or 184. Once this is established, tbi I 
use of the added substance wilt be I 
permitted upon a further determinatioo I 
by the Administrator that (1) its use is I 
functional and suitable for (he prodiici I ^ 
and it is permitted for use at the lowest I , 
level necessary to accomplish the stuie^l | 
technical effect, and (2) that the I 
substance will not render the produr t I 
adulterated, misbranded, or otherwise H 
not in compliance with the Federal mestH 
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IjispecUoQ Act or the Poultry Products 
Inspection Act. 

The M)A lists monoammonium 
glutamate as a multiple purpose GRAS 
food substance when used in 
accordance with good manufacturing 
practice (21 CFR 102.1500). 

The Administrator concurs with 
FDA's conclusions regarding the safety 
of (his substance for its proposed use, 
provided that the addition of 
monoammonium glutamate in meat or 
poultry products is declared in the 
product label under existing provisions 
of the Federal meat inspection 
regulations (9 CFR 317.2(0), or the 
Federal poultry products inspection 
regulations (9 CFR 381.118(a)). He 
further finds that information provided 
by the petitioner and other data 
available to the Agency indicate that (1) 
the proposed use of this substance is 
functional and suitable for meat and 
poultry products, (2) the substance 
would used at the lowest level 
iK'cessary to accomplish its intended 
technical effect, and (3) the use of this 
substance will not render the products 
in which it is used adulterated, 
misbranded, or otherwise not in 
accordance with requirements of the 
Federal Meat Inspection Act and the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act. 

Therefore, the Agency is amending the 
Federal meat and poultry inspection 
regulations to include monoammonium 
glutamate in the table of approved 
substances contained in Title 9, Parts 
118 and 381, Code of Federal 
Regulations. 

Indexing Terms: Following arc the 
indexing terms for this regulation. 

List of Subjects 

9CFR Part 318 

Food additives. Food labeling. Meat 
and poultry products. Preparation of 
products. 

[BCFR Pari 381 

Food additives. Food labeling. Poultry 
and poultry products. Preparation of 
products. 

For reasons explained in the 
I preamble, Part 318, Subchapter A. 

I Chapter 111 of Title 9. Code of Federal 
t Regulations, and Part 301, Subchapter C. 
I Chapter Ill of Title 9. Code of Federal 
I Regulations are amended as set forth 
I below 

part 318—entry into OFFICIAL 
FSTABUSHMENTS; REINSPECTION 

I and preparation of products 
[iamendedi 

I 9 CFR Pari 318 is amended as follows: 
I 1. The authority citation for Part 318 
IconUnues to •*?ad as follows: 


Authority': 34 Slat 128a 81 Stat. 584, us 
■mended (21 U.S.C. 801 ct seq Y 72 Stal 862, 
92 Stat. 1009. ns amended (7 U.S.C. 1901 et 
seq.y, 76 Sinl. 663 (7 U.S.C. 450 e/ unless 
otherwise noted. 

2. In Part 318, the chart in § 318.7(c)(4) 
is amended to add a new substance 
under the class of substances entitled 
"Flavoring agents; protectors and 
developers" immediately following the 
entry for monosodium glutamate to read 
as follows: 

§318.7 Approval of substances for use in 
the preparation of prodocta. 

• « • • ♦ 

(c) • • • 

(4) • • • 


Oamcn 

•ub- 

SUMMnoa 

PurpOM 

Pfodudi 

Amount 


iyi0Ao«m- 

monium 

imila. 

do. 

do __ 

do. 


PART 381—POULTRY PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION REGULATIONS 
[AMENDED] 

9 CFR Part 381 Is amended as follows: 

1. The authority citation for Part 381 
continues to read as follows: 

Authority: 71 Stnt. 441,82 Stnt. 791, ns 
amended. 21 U.$.C 451 et seq.: 76 Slat. 863 (7 
U.S.C 450 et seq.y unless otherwise noted 

2. In Part 381, the table in 

S 381.147(f)(4) is amended to add a new 
substance under the class of substances 
entitled "Flavoring agents; protectors 
and developers" Immediately following 
the entry for monosodium glutamate to 
read as follows: 

§381.147 Restrictions on th« use of 
substances In poultry producta. 


(0 - • • 
(4) • • • 


OMftOf 

Mb' 

•<anc« 

SuboUnc* 

PurpoM 

Piroducto 

Amount 


Mooonni* 

00 _ 


do 


moriMn 

gM** 

irmto 





Done at Washington, D.C. on: November 
15.19B5. 

Donald L. Houston. 

Admintatrator, Food Safety and Inspection 
Service. 

|FR Doc. 85-29207 Filed 12-9<85: 8:45 am) 
tlLUNO COOC S4KM)aMi 


NUCLEAR REGULATORY 
COMMISSION 

# 

10 CFR Part 9 

Miscellaneous Amendments 

agency: Nuclear Regulatory 

Commission. 

action: Final rule. 

summary; The Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission (NRC) is amending its 
regulations pertaining to public records 
to indicate that Executive Order 12356 
governs classified documents and to 
remove references to a now defunct 
NRC Committee. These amendments are 
necessary to inform the public of these 
administrative changes to NRC 
regulations. 

EFFECTIVE DATE: December 10.1985. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
|ohn Philips. Chief, Rules and 
Procedures Branch. Division of Rules 
and Records, Office of Administration, 
U.S. Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
Washington, DC 20555, Telephone 301- 
492-7086. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: On 
December 18,1982, the NRC published a 
final rule (47 FR 15824) which amended 
its regulations to incorporate into 10 
CFR Part 9, Appendix A. references to 
Executive Order 12356, that covers the 
original and derivative classification, 
downgrading, declassification, and 
safeguarding of national security 
information. Inadvertently overlooked at 
that time was a corresponding 
amendment to § 9.61. The NRC is now 
amending its regulations to incorporate 
The Executive Order into § 9.61. 

Appendix A. originally added to Part 
9 on August 3,1972 (37 FR 15624], is now 
being removed from Part 9 because the 
NRC Classification Review Committee 
no longer exists and the considerations 
addressed in Appendix A will now be 
incorporated into § 9.61. 

Because these are amendments 
dealing with agency practice and 
procedures, the notice provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act do not 
apply pursuant to 5 U.S.C 553(b)(A). 

The amendments are effective upon 
publication in the Federal Register. 

Good cause exists to dispense with the 
usual 30-day delay in the effective date 
because the amendments are of a minor 
and administrative nature dealing solely 
with agency procedures. 

Environmental Impact: Categorical 
Exclusion 

The NRC has determined that this 
final rule is the type of action described 
in categorical exclusion 10 CFR 
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51.22(c)(1). Therefore, neither an 
environmental impact statement nor an 
environmental assessment has been 
prepared for this final rule. 

Paperwork Reduction Act Statement 

This final rule contains no information 
collection requirements and therefore la 
not subject to the requirements of the 
Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980 (44 
IJ.S.C 3501 et acq.) 

List of Subfocts in 16 CFR Part 9 

Freedom of information. Penalty. 
Privacy. Reporting and recordkeeping 
requirements. Sunshine Act 

For the reasons set out in the 
preamble and under the authority of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. as amended, 
the Energy Reorganization Act of 1974, 
as amended, and 5 U.S.C 553. the NRC 
is adopting the following amendments to 
10 CFR Part 9. 

PART 9—PUBLIC RECORDS 

1. The authority citation for Part 0 Is 
revised to read as follows; 

Authority; Sec. 101. 6B Stat. 04a at 
amended (42 U.&C 2201); mc. 201.60 Slat. 
t242. os amended (42 tJS.C. S841). 

Subpart A also issued under 5 U.S.C 
552 and 31 U.S.C 9701. Subpart B also 
issued under 5 U.SC 552a. Subparl C 
also issued under 5 U.S.C 552b. 

2. In S 9.61, paragraph (b)(1) is revised 
to read as follows: 

§9.61 Procedures for pro cessi ng requests 
for records exempt In whole or in pari 
• • • • • 

(b) • • • 

[\) Infomfot ton classified pursuant to 
Executive Order 12356 and exempted 
pursuant to 5 U.S,C. 552a(k)(2). 

(i) Requested information classified 
by NRC will be reviewed by the 
responsible official of the NRC to 
determine whether it continues to 
warrant classification under the criteria 
of section 1.3 of Executive Order 12356. 

(il) Information which no longer 
warrants dassificBtion under these 
criteria shall be declassified and made 
available to the individual. If the 
requested information has been 
classified by another agency, the 
responsible official of the NRC will 
request the classifying agency to pe\iew 
the information to ascertain if 
classification is still warranted. If the 
information continues to warrant 
classification, the individual shall be 
advised that the information sought is 
clatsified, that it has been reviewed and 
continues to warrant classification, and 
that it has been exempted from access 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552a(k)(l). 

3. Appendix A is removed. 


IhitfHf at Belhesda. Maryland this 3d da> of 
December 1965. 

For Ihc Nuclear Regulatory Commission. 
Wilfiam (. Dircks. 

Executive Director for Opemiions, 

|FR Odc. 65-29251 Filed 12-9-66:8;4S Am) 
SIUJNQ COOC 79tO^Y-« 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

12 CFR Part 204 

(ReguLsUon 0; Docket Now R-0661] 

Depository Institutions; Reserve 
Requirement Ratios 

AQEiiCY: Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

ACTfOH: Final rule. 

SUMMARY: The Board is amending 12 
CFR Part 204 (Regulation D—Reserve 
Requirements of Depository 
Institutions): (1) To increase the amount 
of transaction accounts tubieef to a 
reserve requirement ratio of three 
percent, as required by section 
19(b)(2)(Ck of the Federal Reserve Act 
(12 U.S.C. 4ai(b)(2)(C)). from $29.6 
million to $31.7 million: and (2) to 
increase the amount of reservable 
liabilities of each depository institution 
that is subject to a reserve requirement 
of zero percent as required by section 
19(b)(ll)(B) of the Federal Reserve Act 
(12 U.S.C. 461(b)(11KB)). from $2.4 
million to $2.6 million. The Board is also 
changing the basis of the reporting 
cutoff level (currently $25 million in 
**total deposits'*), which is used to 
separate weekly reporters from 
quarterly reporters, from "total 
deposits" to "total deposits and other 
reservable HabiliHes." 

EFFicnvc date: December 31.1965. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Oliver 1. Ireland. Associate General 
Counsel (202/452-3625). or John I fairy 
jorgenson. Senior Attorney (202/452- 
371^), Legal Division, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. Washington. DC 20551. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: Section 
19(b)(2) of the Federal Reserve Act 
requires each depository institution to 
maintain with the Federal Reserve 
System reserves against its transaction 
accounts and nonpersonal time deposits, 
as prescribed by Board regulations. The 
initial reserve requirements imposed 
under section 19(b)(2) were set at three 
percent for each depositary insUtulion's 
total transaction accounts of $25 million 
or less and at 13 percent on total 
transaction accounts above $25 million. 
Section 19(b)(2) further provides that the 
Board shall issue a regulation before 


December 31 of each year that adjusts 
for the next calendar year the total 
dollar amount of the transaction account 
tranche against which reserves must b<* 
maintained at a ratio of three percent 
The Increase in the tranche is to be 80 
percent of the percentage increase in 
total transaction accounts for all 
depository institutions determined os of 
June 30 of each year. 

Currently, the amount of the low 
reserve tranche on transaction accounts 
is $29.6 million. The growth in the total 
net transaction accounts of all 
depository institutions from June 30, 
1984. to June 30,1985. was &1 percent 
(from $396.6 billion to $428.9 biltton). In 
accordance with section 19(bH2). the 
Board is amending Regulation D to 
increase the amount of the low reserve 
tranche for transactmn accounts for 1966 
by $1.9 million to $31.7 milHon. 

Section 19(b)(ll|(A) of the Federal 
Reserve Act provides that $2 million of 
reservable liabilities' of each depository 
institution shall be subject to a zero 
percent reserve requirement. SerUon 
19(b)(ll)(A) permits each depository 
institution, in accordance with the rules 
and regulations of the Board, to 
designate the reservable liabilities to 
which this reserve requirement 
exemption is to apply. However, if 
transaction accounts are designated, 
only those (hat would otherwise be 
subject to a three percent reserve 
requirement (/.&. transactioo accounts 
within the low reserve requirement 
tranche) may be so designated. 

Section 19(b)(ll)(B] of the Federal 
Reserve Act provides that the Board 
shall issue a regulation before Deo6m(>t;t 
31 of each year, adjusting for the next 
calendar year the dollar amount of 
reservable liabilities exempt from 
reserve requirements. The change jo lb« 
amount is to be made only if the total 
reservable liabilities held at all 
depository institutions increases from 
one year to the next. The percentage 
increase in the exemption is to be 80 
percent of the percentage increase in 
total reservable liabilities of all 
depository institutions determined as of 
fune 30 each year. The growth in total 
reservable liabilities of all depository* 
institutions from fune 30.1984. to june 
30.1985. was 8.5 percent (from $855.5 
billion to $928i) billion). In accordanu* 
with section 19(b)(11). the Board is 
amending Regulation D to increase thi' 
amount of the reserve requirement 


' tiabilifi«s inctiNiii rnina*«:rton 

AccottAlA. noniMrimial Unue drpOAiUk «i>d 
Etirocummcy liabiliUat m iWntied is loclkiii 
t9(hHS) of the Frdt»T«t Rrswve Acl. 
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exemption for 1986 by $0.2 million to 
$16 million. 

As a result, the effect of these 
amendments is to modify the low 
reserve tranche (which is $31.7 million, 
effective January 1,1986) to apply a zero 
percent reserve requirement on the first 
$2.6 million of transaction accounts 
(effective January 1.1906) and a three 
percent reserve requirement on the 
remainder of the low reserve tranche. 
Any excess of this zero percent reserve 
requirement tranche remaining after 
applying it to transaction accounts %vili 
then be applied to nonpersonal time 
deposits with maturities of less than m 
years or to Eurocurrency liabilities, both 
of which are subject to a reserve 
requirement ratio of three percent. 

The tranche adjustment and the 
reservable liabilities exemption 
adjustment for weekly reporting 
institutions will be effective starting 
with the reserve computation period 
beginning on Deceml^r 31,1985. and 
with the corresponding reserve 
mainteiumce periods loginning January 
2.1986, for net transaction accounts, and 
on lanuary 3a 1986. for other reservable 
liabilities. For institutions that report 
quarterly, the tranche adjustment and 
the exemption will be effective with the 
computation period beginning on 
DtM:nmber 17,1985, and with the reserve 
maintenance period beginning January 
16i 1986. In addition, all entities 
currently submitting Form FR 2900 will 
continue to submit reports to the Federal 
Reserve tinder current reporting 
pmeeduras. 

In order to reduce the reporting 
; burden for small institutions, the Board 
established a deposit reporting cutoff 
level (currently $25 million in ‘‘total 
deposits**) to determine deposit 
reporting frequency. In March of 1985. 
the Boaid decided to index this 
reporting cutoff level equal to 00 percent 
|l of the annual rate of increase of “total 
^deposits** at all depository institutions. 

I Institutions are screened during the 
second quarter of each year to 
; determine reporting frequency beginning 
the following September. 

I All U.S. branches and agencies of 

I foreign banks and all Edge and 

II Agreement Corporations, regardless of 
[|iize, and all other institutions with 
Ireservable liabilities in excess of the 
lexemptioQ level amount prescribed by 
Ksection 19(b)(ll) of the Federal Reserve 
KAct and with at least $25 million in 
Hotal deposits** are required to file 

I weekly ihe Report of Transaction 
IjAccounts. Other Deposits and Vault 
iCash (FR 2900). Depository institutions 
I with reserv^able liabilities in excess of 
IHhe exemption level amount but with 
|| total deposits'* less than $25 million 


may file the FR 2900 quarterly. 
Institutions that obtain funds from non- 
U.S. sources or that have foreign 
branches or international banidng 
facilities are required to file the Report 
of Certain Eurocurrency Transactions 
(FR 2950) on the same frequency. The 
reporting cutoff level is also us^ to 
determine whether an institution with 
reservable liabilities at or below the 
exemption level amount must file the 
Quarterly Report of Selected Deposits, 
Vault Cash, and Reservable Liabilities 
(FR 2910q) or the Annual Report of Total 
Deposits and Reservable Liabilities (FR 
2910a). 

In order to ensure accurate reporting 
of reservable nondeposit liabilities, the 
Board has determined that the reporting 
cutoff level will be based on “total 
deposits** p/u5 **other reservable 
liabilities.'* Thus, beginning with the 
screening in the second quarter of 1986, 
the cuttoff level of $25 million (indexed 
annually) will be measured by “total 
deposits** (which is the sum of gross 
transaction deposits, savings accounts, 
and time deposits) plus “other 
reservable liabilities** (which is the sum 
of reservable obligations of affiliates, 
ineligible acceptance liabilities, and net 
Eurocurrency liabilities). 

Finally, the Board may require a 
depository institution to report on a 
weekly basis, regardless of the cutoff 
leveL if the institution manipulates its 
“total deposits and other reservable 
liabilities'* in order to qualify for 
quarterly reporting. Similarly, any 
depository institution that reports 
quarterly may be required to report 
weekly and to maintain appropriate 
reserve balances with its Reserve Bank 
if, during its computation period, it 
understates its usual reservable 
liabilities or it overstates the deductions 
allowed in computing required reserv'e 
balances. 

The provisions of 5 U.S.C. 553(b) 
relating to notice and public 
participation have not been followed in 
connection with the adoption of these 
amendments because the amendments 
involve adjustments prescribed by 
statute and an interpretative statement 
reaffirming the Board's policy 
concerning reporting practices. 
Accordin^y. the Board believes that 
notice and public participation is 
unnecessary and contrary to the public 
interest. 

List of Subjects In 12 CFR Part 204 

Banks. Banking: Currency; Federal 
Reserve System: Penalties and reporting 
requirements. 


PART 204—{AMENDED) 

Effective December 31,1985. pursuant 
to the Board's authority under section 19 
of the Federal Reserve Act 12 U.S.C 461 
et seq,^ 12 CFR Part 204 is amended by 
revising paragraph (a) of { 204.9 to read 
as follows: 

9 204.9 Ressfvt requirement ratioe. 

(a)(1) Reserve percentages. The 
following reserve ratios are prescribed 
for all depository institutions. Edge and 
Agreement Corporations, and United 
States branches and agencies of foreign 
banks: 


Cmagoty N«l SonMCSon 
•ooounti 


SO 10 S3t 7 fwoon. 

Owor S3V7 mAon. .. 

3 poroors ol omotfS. 

SSS1.000 12 psrconl cH 

•mourn cum t3l7 m^on 


Nonpersonal time deposits 

By original maturity (or notice period): 

Less than 1 ^ years (percenl).........,™.^.™- 3 

IV^ years or more (percent 

Eurocurrency liabilities (percent)-™...3 

(2) Exemption from reserve 
requirements. Each depository 
institution. Edge or Agreement 
Corporation, and U.S. branch or agency 
of a foreign bank is subject to a zero 
percent reserve requirement on an 
amount of its transaction accounts 
suject to the low reserve tranche in 
paragraph (a)(1), nonpersonal time 
deposits, or Eurocurrency liabilities or 
any combination thereof not in excess of 
$2.6 million determined in accordance 
with section 204.3(a)(3) of this Part. 

• • • • • 

By order of the Board of Governors of Ihe 
Federal Reserv'e System. December 4. 108S. 
William W. WUes, 

Secretary of the Board. 

|FR Doc. 8S>29185 Filed 12-9-85: 8:45 am) 

SILUNO COO€ S2IO-Oy-ai 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Federal Aviation Administration 
14 CFR Part 71 

(Airspace Docket No. 6S-AGL-21) 

Establishment of Transition Area; 
PIckneyvIlle, IL 

agency: Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA). DOT. 
action: Final rule. 

summary: The nature of this action is to 
establish the Pickneyville. Illinois, 
transition area to accommodate a new 
NDB Runway 16 instrument approach 
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procedure to PickneyvU)e*DuQttoin 
Airport. 

The intended effect of this eclion i% to 
ensure segregation of the aircraft using 
approach procedures in instrument 
conditions from other aircraft operating 
under visual weather conditions in 
controlled airspace. 

EFFECTIVE DATE: 0901 G.m.t.. March 13. 
1988. 

FOn FUfTTMCn INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Edward R. Heaps. Airspace, Procedures* 
and Automation Branch. Air Traffic 
Division* AGF^53a Federal Aviation 
Administration. 2300 Bast Devon 
Avenoe. Des Flames. lIHnois 80018. 
telephone |312) 694>73G0. 

SUPPtEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

History 

On Friday, October 4.1985* the 
Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) 
proposed to amend Part 71 of the 
Federal Aviatioo Regulations |14 CFR 
Part 71) to establish the Pickoeyvilte, 
Illinois, transition area (SO FR 40564). 

Interested parties were invited to 
participate in this rulemaking 
proceeding by submitting written 
comments on the proposal to the FAA. 
No comments objecting to the proposal 
were received. 

Exc*:pt for editorial changes, this 
amendment is the same as that 
proposed In the notice. Section 71.181 of 
Part 71 of the Federal Aviation 
Regulations was republished in 
Handbook 740a6 dated jiinuary 2.1985. 

The Rule 

This amendment to Part 71 of the 
Federal Aviation Regulations 
establishes the Pickneyville, Illinois* 
transition area to accommodate a new 
NDB Runway 18 instrument approach 
procedure to PickneyvUle DuQuoin 
Airport. 

The FAA has determined that this 
regulation only involves an established 
body of technical regulations for which 
frequent and routine amendments are 
necessary to keep them operationally 
current. It. therefore: (1) Is not a **maior 
rule” under Executive Order 12291; (2) it 
not a ''significant rule” under DOT 
Regulatory PpHcies and Procedures (44 
FR 11034; February 28* 1979); and (3) 
does not warrant preparation of a 
regulatory evaluation as the anticipated 
impact is so minimaL Since this is a 
routine matter that will only affect air 
traffic procedures and air navigation* it 
is certined that this rule will not have a 
significant economic impact on a 
substantial number of small entities 
under the criteria of the Regulatory 
FloxibiPly y'ct 


List of Subjects in 14 CFR Part 71 
Aviation safety* Transition areas. 
Adoption of the Amendment 

Accordingly* pursuant to the authority 
delegated to me, the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) proposes to 
amend Part 71 of the FAR (14 CFR Part 
71) as follows; 

part 71—(AMENDED) 

1. The authority citation for Part 71 
continues to read as follows: 

Aulhoritr. 49 US.C 1346(41)* 13544a|* UlOc 
Executive Order 10854; 49 U.S.C 10e(g) 
(Revised Pub. L. 97-449. ]snuary 12,1983); 14 
CFR 11.09. 

(71.181 (AmendedI 

2. By amending f 71.181 as follows: 

Pickneyviile, fllinois [New] 

That airspaoe extending upward frmn 700 
feel above the surface, within a 5 nule mdiua 
of Pickneyville-DuQuoin Airport (hit 
37*58^9* N.* long 80'21'3r W.) and wUhin 3 
miles each tide of the Pickneyviile NDB 008'^ 
bearing extending from the 5 mile ntdhtt area 
to 8.5 miles north of the airport. 

Issued in Oes Plaines. (IHnots. on 
November 20.1905. 

Moole R. Belger* 

Acting Direcfar, CnfOt tAtke9 Hegion. 

|FR Doc. 85-29172 Piled 12-9-86: 8c45 am) 
MtUNO COOC 4ttO-T3-W 


SECDRITfES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

17 CFR Part 200 

(Release No. 34-226641 

FrMdom of Information Act; Public 
Reference Facilitfee In Regional 
Offices of trie Commission 

agency; Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

ACTION: Adoption of Rule Aiueodnients. 

summary: 'fhe Commission fs adopting 
amendments to the rule which reqidrcs 
certain categories of records to be 
maintained on file for reference by 
members of the public in regional offices 
other than New York and Chicara. 
Because of the increasing availability of 
information through private sector 
services. Commission resource 
limitations and changes in the needs of 
the public for information, certain filings 
%vill no longer be maintained for pobHc 
use in these ofTices. Various reference 
materials generated by the agency 
concerning Commission activities will 
continue to be available. 

EFFECTIVE DATE: December 10.1985. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

lonathan G. Katz. (202) 272-7440* 
Director. Office of Consumer Affairs and 
Information Services, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, 450 5th Street. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20549. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: The 
Commission is adopting amendments to 
rule 80(cHlHii) of the Commission's 
regulations regarding information and 
requesU (17 CFR 20a80(c)(l)(ii))* by 
which regional offices other than those 
in New York sod Chicago would no 
longer be required to maintain certain 
regional firm information. The 
Commission's regional offices in New 
York and Chicago have public referents 
facilities containing microform records 
of all public filings made with the 
Commission. Pre^nt Commission 
regulations [See 17 CFR 2uad0(c)(lMd)| 
also require regional offices to maintain 
certain documents on file and available 
for public reference, principally the 
public filings of all register^ companies 
headquartered in the region* broker/ 
dealer and investment adviser 
appheations and Regulation A filings by 
firms within each respective region. 

Most regional offices other than New 
York and Chicago do not have adaquaif 
staff resources or fadlities to 
accommodate public access to these 
records. Some of the items are no longer 
available in all regional offices or are 
maintained for very limited periods of 
time. There is not significant public 
Interest in reference facilities which 
specialize only in information on 
companies headquartered in a given 
region. 

For these reasons, regional offices 
other than those in New York and 
Chicago will no longer be required to 
maintain for public access the reports by 
entities headquartered in the region. 
Such records will be available through 
the Commission's Public Reference 
Branch in Washington. DC. or through 
any of a number of private firms offenng 
su^ information to the public. The 
Commission believes that these change 
will have no significant impact on any 
substantial number of small entities. It 
seems that there is little or no utilization 
of those services proposed to be 
eliminated. The SEC Docket SEC Mfn's 
Digest and other Commission 
publications will be made available for 
public access m the regional offices. 
Availability of other reference materiab 
in the regional offices will be lirfl to the . 
discretion of each regional | 

administrator. | 

The amendment does not affect thi? I 
maintenance of microform records at thf : 
New York and Chicago regional oCRct^s 
which will continue to make availoble 
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copies of all filings with the 
CommlMion. nor does the amendment 
affect the availability of records through 
the Commission's Public Reference 
Branch in Washington O.C. The 
Commission will simultaneously update 
its regulations to reflect the closing of 
public reference facilities at the Los 
Angeles Regional Office. The proposing 
release indicated that the Commission 
intended to delete references to the Los 
Angeles facilities contained at 
m80(c)(l) and 200.60(c)(1)(iii). In 
addition to these references the 
Commission is also deleting simitar 
references at 200.^c)(l)(i) and 200.310. 
No additional notice or comment Is 
necessary because these deletions fall 
within the scope of the proposing 
release. The original amendments were 
proposed in Securities Exchange Act 
Release No. 34-22243 {50 FR 30BS8 (July 
30.1965]]. No coments on the proposed 
amendments were received during the 
prescribed thirty day comment period. 

All of these amendments are designed to 
reflect current information access 
practices in the regional offices. 

Therefore, the Commission finds good 
cause for making the changes effective 
upon publication. 

Regulatory Flexibility Certification 

Pursuant to section 605(b] of (he 
Regulatory Flexibility Act (5 U.S.C. 

I 605(bJ). the Chairman of the Commission 
I has previously certified that the 
! proposed amendments to Rule 
^(c)(l)(il) of the Commission’s 
regulations regarding information and 
requests (17 CFR 2OO.0O(cl(lJ(U)) will 
I not if adopted, have a si^ficanl 
I economic impact on a substantial 
I number of small entities. No comments 
I were received on the certincatiua TTie 
I aou ndments to Rule d0(c](l)(i) and Rule 
1310. not mentioned in the proposing 
I release, do not affect the basis or scope 
lof (he certification. 

lUiU of Subjects in 17 CFR Part 200 

I Administrative practice and 
I procedure. Freedom of Information. 
iPrKocy. Securities, 

I Statutory Basis and Text of Amendment 

I part 200—ORGANIZATION; 

I CONDUCT AND ETHICS; AND 

information and requests 

I Pursuant to the Securities Exchange 
■Act and particularly section 23(a) 

^reof. 15 U.S.C. 78w(a), the 
l^nimission is amending Part 200 of 
pile 17. Chapter II of the Code of 
^tleml Regulations as follows: 

I 1. The authority citation for Part 200 
^bpart D continues to read as follows: 


Authority: 80 Stst. 303. as amonded. 31 Slat. 
54. secs. 19.23.46 Slat 85. 901, as amended, 
sec. 20. 49 Slat 633. sec. 319. S3 Stat. 1173. 
secs. 3a. 211. 54 Slat. 841,855; 5 U.SC 552. IS 
U.S,C. 77s 78w. T9t, 778ss, 60a-37. 80b-ll. 

Section 200.80 also issued under S US.C. 
78d-l 78d-2; Pub. L 93>S02; Pub. L 93-679; 16 
U.S.C 78a et seq.. as omemled by Pub. L 04- 
29 and by secs. 11a. 15.19 and 23 of Pub. L 
98-36 (15 U.&C 7ak-l 78o. 78s and 78w]; 11 
U.S.C flOl. 1109(a). 

2. In §200.80 by revising the second 
sentence of paragraph (c)(1], 
introductory text; the second sentence of 
paragraph (c}(l)(i): paragraph (c)(1)(iil; 
and paragraph (cMiHiii). introductory 
text as indicate. 

§ 200.80 Commission records and 
information. 

• • • • « 

(cj(l) • • • Coin>operated machines, 
which are available to requesters on a 
self-service basis, can be used to make 
immediate copies up to 8V^ by 14 inches 
in size of materials that are available for 
inspection in the Washington. D.C. New 
York and Chicago ofRces. 

(i) * * * In addition, upon request 
such records will be sent to the 
Commission’s regional ofHces in New 
York or Chicago for inspection in the 
public reference facilities at those 
offices, if the records are not needed by 
the Commission or the staff in 
connection with the performance of 
official duties. 

• • • • • 

(ii) All regional offices of the 
Commission have available for public 
examination the materials set forth in 
paragraph (a)(2) of this section and the 
SEC Docket. News Digest and 
other SEC publications. Blank forms as 
well as other general information about 
the operations of the Commission 
described in paragraph (a)(1) of this 
section may also be available at 
particular regional offices. 

(iii) In the New York and Chicago 
re^onal offices, microfiche of all recent 
registration statements filed pursuant to 
the Securities Act of 1993. re^stration 
statements and periodic reports filed 
pursuant to the Investment Company 
Act from 1960 to date are available for 
inspection and reproduction. 

• • • « « 

3. In § 200.310 by revising the fourth 
sentence In paragraph (a) to read as 
follows: 

§200.310 Fees. 

(a) • • • In addition, copyinv 
machines are provided for public 
reference facilities in the Commission's 
Washington. DC. New York and Chicago 
Offices. 


By thii Cotamission. 

|ohn Wheeler. 

Secretary. 

December 4. 1985. 

FR Doc 8S-29275 Filed 12-9-85: 8:45 am) 
aiujNQ CODE sexMit-ai 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Customs Service 
19 CFR Parts 162 and 171 
(TO. 8S-196) 

Fines; Penalties; Forfeiture Procedures 

agency: U.S. Customs Service. 

Treasury. 

action: Pinal rule. 

summary: This document amends the 
Customs Regulations relating to the 
disposal of property seized and forfeited 
for violations of the Customs lews. The 
document results from provisons of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 and the Tariff and Trade Act of 
1984. which made changes to the Tariff 
Act of 1930 concerning (he disposition of 
seized property. The amendments 
include re^sions to both the 
administrative petitioning process and 
the summary forfeiture process. 

EFFECTIVE DATE: January 9.1986. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
James S. Demb. Entry Procedures and 
Penalties Division. U.S. Customs 
Service. 1301 Constitution Avenue. NW.. 
Washington. DC 20229 (202-555-^746). 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 
Background 

Sections 311-323 and 2304 of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 
1984 (Pub. L 98-473] and section 213 of 
the Tariff and Trade Act of 1984 (Pub. L 
98-573). made various changes to the 
Tariff Act of 1930 with regard to the 
forfeiture and disposition of property 
seized by Customs. These changes 
include the expanded use of 
administrative forfeiture proceedings to 
permit the Government to perfect title to 
seized property more quickly, without 
having to resort to lengthy judicial 
proceedings: the Uansfer of forfeited 
property to other federal agencies and 
state or local law enforcement agencies 
which participated in the seizure of the 
property; and more expedited 
procedures for the disposition of seized 
property. These changes are intended to 
reduce Customs costs for seizure and 
storage of seized property and the 
processing of penalty and forfeiture 
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cases resulting from the seizure of the 
property. 

To aid in the expeditious processing 
of these cases, this document amends 
Parts 162 and 171, Customs Reguations 
(19 CFR Parts 162,171). to reduce the 
amount of time property is held in 
Customs custody, thus reducing the 
costs of seizure and storage. Specific 
changes include: (1) Reducing the 
petitioning time in seizure cases from 60 
days to 30 days: (2) authorizing 
expedied destruction or other 
disposition of low-value property under 
seizure when cost of storage of the 
property are disproportionate to its 
value: (3) changing requirements for 
publication of administrative forfeiture 
notices so as to reduce seizure costs; (4) 
further restricting the granting of 
extensions of time to Hie petitions for 
relief; and (5) increasing the district 
director's authority to accept pa>7ncnt of 
the appraised value of seized property 
from $50,000 to SlOO.OOa inclusive. 

Those changes were proposed in a 
notice published in the Federal Register 
on )une 27,1985 (50 FR 26588). Nine 
comments were received in response to 
the notice. A discussion of these 
comments and our responses follow. 

Discussion of Comments 

Comments: Several commenters 
opposed reducing the petition filing time 
from 60 days to 30 days in both property 
seizure and foreiture cases and in non- 
foreiture cases. They also object to 
restricting the allowance of extensions 
of time to file petitions for relief. They 
contend that the combination of both 
reducing the petition filing time and 
limiting the district director's authority 
to grant extensions would work 
substantial administrative injustice and 
hardship for petitioners. 

One commenter stales that, in the 
context of a property seizure case, these 
changes would result in many 
administrative or judicial forfeiture 
proceedings when the matter should 
properly be resolved by release of the 
property upon payment of its appraised 
value and/or administrative remission 
or mitigation under section 618. Tariff 
Act of 1930. as amended (19 U.S.C. 

1618). Another commenter believes that 
these amendments will be interpreted 
by Customs officers as authority for the 
wholesale institution of administrative 
forfeitures or referrals to the U.S. 
attorney even if a petition is under 
consideration. 

Response: Customs believes that 
these changes are necessary to allow for 
the institution of summary forfeiture 
proceedings in cases involving 
conveyances cither carrying or 
facilitating the transportation of 


controlled substances. In such cases, a 
transporting conveyance would not be 
released to a petitioner but would 
instead be summarily forfeited. 

However, in certain cases, a petitioner 
could be awarded the proceeds from the 
sale of a conveyance following its 
forfeiture. 

Comment- One commenter argues 
that, in a non-seizure case, the events 
triggering the penalty notice may have 
occurred two or three years before and 
consulting stored records and gathering 
information in light of personnel 
changes would be difficult to accomplish 
in 30 days. This commenter suggests 
that the time to respond be increased to 
90 days. Another commenter believes 
that large corporate importers and 
exporters will suffer the greatest harm 
due to the changes because it takes two 
to three weeks from the lime a penally 
notice is mailed from Customs for it to 
be routed to the proper party 
responsible for handling such matters. 
This would leave only one or two weeks 
to draft and submit a responsive 
petition. 

Most commenters feel that the 
proposed reduction in time to respond to 
Customs notices would cause 
substantial difficulties in those cases 
involving complicated facts, legal issues 
and/or numerous entries. The 
commenters indicate that cases of this 
nature often require substantia] research 
and investigation in order to 
meaningfully respond to Customs 
allegations. Consequently, they are 
opposed to reducing the time to respond 
in these complex cases, and are 
generally opposed to limiting the 
authority of Customs personnel to grant 
extensions of time to respond. One 
commenter indicates that he believes a 
general rule should be promulgated 
which would permit an automatic 
extension in the event new counsel is 
retained by the petitioner during the 
response period. Another commenter is 
of the opinion that in cases where less 
than 180 days remain before the statute 
of limitations may be asserted as a 
defense, the minimum response time 
should be not less than 14 days from the 
date of receipt of the notice, rather than 
the current 7-day minimum. 

Response: Customs is of the opinion 
that in the vast majority of cases. 30 
days from the mailing date of the 
violation penalty notice is a reasonable 
period of time to respond %vith a 
petition. Customs does not agree that 
extensions of time to petition arc 
warranted in every case where new 
counsel is retained or in cases where 
internal corporate structure precludes 
immediate delivery of the violation 
notice. Further, it has been legally 


established in the case of U.S. v. Ross, 
574 F. Supp. 1067 (1983) that a 7-day 
response period is not unreasonable la 
cases where the statute of limitations 
may be asserted as a defense In less 
than 180 days. 

However, Customs recognizes that 
certain cases may require more time in 
order to adequately respond to the 
violation/penalty notice. Consequently, 
the proposed language of § 171.15. 
Customs Regulations, has been revised 
to afford the district director the 
discretion to grant the alleged violator 1 1 
60-day respK>n8e period (i.e., 60 days 
from the mailing date of the violdtion 
notice) in such cases. In the event the 
alleged violator disagrees with the 
district director's determination that the | 
violation notice response period is 
limited to 30 days, amended § 171.15 
provides for a direct appeal to the 
Director. Entry Procedures and Pemilta!i| 
Division, Customs Headquarters, within ] 
7 days from the mailing date of the 
violation/penalty notice (a copy of the 
appeal must be sent to the district 
director). Section 171.15 states that this 
appeal does not automatically operate 
to extend the period specified by the 
district director, and that the appeal is 
submitteil at the risk of the alleged 
violator. If the Director. Entry 
Procedures and Penalties Division, 
denies the appeal, the alleged \iolator 
must submit his petition within the 
original time period required by the 
district director. In any seizure cate 
involving or related to controlled 
substances, however. Customs believi^i | 
that no extension should be granted 
absent a demonstration of extraordin^ 
circumstances justifying additional tia)c| 
beyond the required 30 days. Both 
S 162.32(a) and § 171.12. Customs 
Regulations, have been amended to 
cross reference § 171.15 regarding cases | 
where additional time to respond is 
afforded the alleged violator. 

Comment: One commenter states thitj 
clerks should not be used to decide \t 
questions, especially when the decisic?] 
results in a sizeable penalty. Instead. * 
commenter suggests that decisions of 
this nature should be made by attome)i| 
if matters of law are raised. 

Response: Although this suggestion it| 
beyond the scope of these regulatory 
amendments. Customs notes that 
personnel are provided extensive 
training with respect to the issuance of | 
notices of Tines, penalties and 
forfeitures, and that in cases where 
sizeable penalties are assessed, the 
mitigation decisions issued by Custon3i| 
are made by attorneys. 

Comment One commenter disagrecfl 
with raising the value of property that T 


isr 

ilr 
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must be furfeiu^d by newspaper 
publication from $250 to $2,500. This 
commenler believes Ihol $2,500 is loo 
high a figure because Customs is not 
.ilways aware of all Ihe cloimanis. 
Therefore, the amount should be Si.000; 
ihr $iame as the limit for an informal 
cfitry. 

Ri*iiponse: Customs has determined 
(hot raising the limit from $250 to $2,500 
will provide great savings in publication 
costs without leopardizing claimants* 
uiti^rcste in goods subject to forfeiture. 
Customs believes that the posting of a 
lilt of goods subject to forfeiture (valued 
at imdof $2,500) at the local 
cu5t(2mhotise will provide sufbdont 
notice to those interested claimants. 

Comment One commenler suggests 
(hit Customs should provide more 
infomation in both the prepcnalty and 
IMmalty processes such as copies of 
mdit reports, reports of investigotioru 
bsggaga declarations and Customs 
rotries instead of forcing a respondent 
!) make Freedom of information 
Irsciiicsts. 

This matter, although 
beyond the scope of these regulatory 
dumges, is presently under 
cur.^demiion and instructions will be 
tent to Customs field officers in the near 
future to allow petitioners greater access 
to mformation. 

f Comment: One commenler 
i '^mended the following three 
l^cifk: changes in § 16252: (1) 
tExempling penalties associated with a 
beirure from the **required collection 
udmn** and referring the matters 
pimultaneoiisly if ju^clai forfeiture is 
PKiuired; (2) replacing the words 
[bailing date’* with “date of the notice*"; 
■ind (3) omitting the word “is*" from the 
lulictzed heading to { ie2.32(cl. 

I Response: We do not agree with the 
Lto<nmenter’s second recommendation. 
jMalntaining (he mailing date as the date 
mm which the 30>day response period 
p determined is advantageous to 
pitiioners since it allows them more 
r le in which to prepare a response. 

I Castums agrees with the commentcr’s 
lint and third suggestions and will 
pourpomte these changes in S 162,32, 

I After consideration of all the 
f iimcnts received in response to the 
p*tlce smd further review of the matter, 
l^s been determined to adopt Ihe 
with the modificatiorui 
picussed. 

pu^livc Order 12291 

I This regulation is not a ""major rule"* 

1^ dpfinaej by section Ifb) of E.0.12291. 
P^cordingly, a regulatory impact 
is not required. 


Regulatory Flexibility Act 

The provisions of Ihe Regulatory 
Flexibility Act relating to an initial and 
tinal regulatory flexibility analysis (5 
U.S.C. 603,604) ore not applicable to this 
document because the amendments will 
not have a significant economic impact 
on a substantial number of small 
entities. Accordingly, it is certified that 
the amendments are not subject to the 
regulatory analysis or other 
requirements of 5 U.S.C. 603 and 604. 

Drafting Information 

The principal author of (his document 
was Susan Terranova, Regulations 
Control Branch, U.S. Customs Service. 
However, personnel from other Customs 
offices participated in its development. 

List of Subjects in 19 CFR Parts 182 and 

in 

Administrative practice and 
procedure. Penalties. Seiziu'cs and 
forfeitures. 

AmcuidmenU to Ihe Regulations 

Parts 162 and 171. Customs 
Regulations {19 CFR Parts 162 and 171), 
are amended as set forth below. 

PART 162—RECORDKEEPING. 
INSPECTION. SEARCH, AND SEIZURE 

1. The authority citation for Part 162 
continues to read as folluivs: 

Aulhority: 5 U.S.C. 301.19 VS.C. ea 1624. 
Section 16232 a iso issued under 19 USjC. 

1603.1610. 

Section 162.44 also issued under 19 U5.C. 
1614. 

Section 162.46 also issued under 19 U.8.C 

1609.1611. 

2 Section 162.32 is revised to read as 
follows: 

§ 162.32 Where petition (or rellel not fHed. 

(a) Fines, penalties and forfeitures^ If 
any person who is liable for a fine, 
penalty, or claim for a monetary amount, 
or who has an interest in properly 
subject to forfeiture, fails to pelition for 
relief as set forth in Part 171 of this 
chapter, or fails to pay tlic fine or 
penalty within 30 davs from the mailing 
date of the violatlon/pcnalty notice 
provided In S 16251 (unless additional 
time is authorized for filing a petition, as 
set forth in Part 171 of this chapter) the 
district director, shall, after any required 
coTlection action is complete, refer any 
fine or penalty case promptly to the U.S, 
attorney, or the Department of Justice if 
the penalty was assessed under socUon 
592, Tariff Act of 1930. as amended (19 
U.S.C. 1592). In the case of property 
subject to forfeiture, the disirid director, 
where appropriate, shall complete 
administrative forfeiture proceedings or 


shall refer Ihe matter promptly to the 
U.S, attorney, or the Department of 
Justice if the case arose under section 
592, in accordance with the provisions 
of subparagraph (c) below, unless the 
Commissioner of Customs expressly 
authorizes other action. 

(b) Institution of farefeiture 
proceedings before completion of 
administrative procedurals. Nothing In 
these regulations is intended to prevent 
the institution of forfeiture proceedings 
before completion of the administrative 
remission or mitigation procedures 
pursuant to section 618, Tariff Act of 
1930. as amended (19 U.S.C. 1618). 

(c) Seized property not eligible for 
administrative forfeiture. If the seized 
property is not eligible for 
administrative foifeiture, and neither a 
petition for relief in accordance with 
Part 171 of this chapter, nor an oBor to 
pay the domestic value as provided for 
in section 16244, is made within 30 days 
(unless additional time has been 
authorized under Part 171 of this 
chapter], the district director shall refer 
the case promptly to the U.S. attorney 
for the judicial district in which the 
seizure was made, or the Department of 
fustice if the penalty was assessed 
under section 592 

3. Section 162.44 is amended by 
revising paragraph (a) and (b)(l)(i] to 
read as follows: 

S 162.44 Reteasa on payment of appralsad 
value. 

(a) Value exceeding $100,000. Any 
offer to pay the appraised domestic 
value of seized property in order to 
obtain the immediate release of the 
property which w'as seized under the 
Customs laws or laws administered by 
Customs and exceeding $100,000 in 
appraised domestic value, or which was 
seized under the navigation laws, shall 
be in writing, addressed to the 
Commissioner of Customs, and signed 
by the claimant or his attorney. It shall 
be submitted in duplicate to the district 
director for the district in which (he 
property was seized. Proof of ownership 
shall be submitted with the application 
if the facts in the case make such action 
necessary. 

(b) Value not over $100,000^2) 
Authority to accept offer. The district 
director is authorized to accept a written 
offer pursuant to f 614, Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1614), to 
pay the appraised domestic value of 
property seized under the Customs laws 
and lo release such properly if: 

(0 The appraised domestic value of 
the seized property does not exceed 

$ioo,ooa 
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4. The heading and paragraphs (b](1) 
and (c) of § ia2.45 are revised to read as 
follows: 

§ 162.45 Summary forfeiture: Property 
other than Schedule 1 controlled 
substances. Notice of seizure and sale. 

• • • • • 

(b) Publication. (1) If the appraised 
value of any property in one seizure 
from one person other than Schedule 1 
controlled substances (as defined in 21 
U.S.C 802(6) and 812) exceeds $2,500, 
the notice shall be published in a 
newspaper in the Customs district and 
the judicial district in which the 
property was seized for at least three 
successive weeks. All known parties*in* 
interest shall be notified of the 
newspaper and expected dates of 
publication of such notice. 

• • • • • 

(c) Delay of publication. Publication 
of the notice of seizure and intent to 
summarily forfeit and dispose of 
property eligible for such treatment may 
be delayed for a period not to exceed 30 
days in those cases where the district 
director has reason to believe that a 
petition for administrative relief in 
accord with Part 171 of this chapter will 
be filed. 

5. The heading and paragraph (d) of 
S 162.46 are revised to read as follows: 

S 162.46 Summary forfeiture: Deposition 
of goods. 

• • • • • 

(d) Destruction, (1) If, after summary 
forfeiture of property is completed, it 
appears that the net proceeds of sale 
will not be sufficient to pay the costs of 
sale, the district director may order 
destruction of the property. Any vessel 
or vehicle summarily forfeited for 
violation of any law respecting the 
Customs revenue may be destroyed in 
lieu of the sale thereof when such 
.destruction is authorized by the 
Commissioner of Customs to protect the 
revenue. 

(2) If the expense of keeping any 
vessel, vehicle, aircraft, merchandise or 
baggage is disproportionate to the value 
thereof, and such value is less than 
$1,000. destruction or other appropriate 
disposition of such property may 
proceed forthwith. 

• • • • • 

6. The heading and first sentence of 
i 162.48 are revised to read as follows: 

S 162.46 Summary sale of perishable and 
other property. 

Seized property which is perishable or 
otherwise enumerated in section 612, 
Tariff Act of 1930. as amended (19 
U.S.C. 1612). and is covered by the 
provisions of section 607. Tariff Act of 


1930. as amended (19 U.S.C 1607), shall 
be advertised for sale and sold at public 
auction at the earliest possible 
date. • • • 

7. Paragraph (b) of { 162.78 is revised 
to read as follows: 

S 162.76 Presentations responding to 
preperuitty notice. 

(a) • • • 

(b) Extensions, If at least 1 year 
remains before the statute of limitations 
may be asserted as a defense, the 
district director, upon written request, 
may extend the time for filing a written 
presentation, or making an oral 
presentation, or both, for any of the 
reasons given in Part 171 of this chapter 
(except for the reason described in 

i 171.15(a)(4)), relating to extensions of 
time for filing petitions for relief. In 
addition, an extension may be granted 
if. upon the request of the alleged 
violator, the Commissioner of Customs 
determines that the case involves an 
issue which is a proper matter for 
submission to Customs Headquarters 
under the internal advice procedures of 
§ 177.11(b)(2) of this chapter. Other 
extensions may be authorized only by 
Headquarters. 

• • • • • 

Part 171, Customs Regulations (19 CFR 
Part 171), is amended as set forth below. 

PART 171—FINES, PENALTIES AND 
FORFEITURES 

1. The authority citation for Part 171 
continues to read as follows: 

Authority: 19 U.&C. 66.1592,1618,1624. 

2. Section 171.12 is revised to read as 
follows: 

(171.12 Filing of Petition. 

(a) Where filed, A petition for relief 
shall be filed with the district director 
for the district in which the property 
was seized or the fine or penalty 
imposed. 

(b) When filed. Unless additional time 
has been authorized as provided in 

S 171.15, petitions for relief shall be filed 
within 30 days from the date of the 
mailing of the notice of fine, penalty, or 
forfeiture incurred. 

(c) Number of copies. The petition 
shall be filed in triplicate. 

(d) Exception for certain cases. If a 
penalty is assessed under section 592, 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 
U.S.C. 1592). and fewer than 180 days 
remain from the date of the penalty 
notice before the statute of limitations 
may be asserted as a defense, the 
district director may specify in the 
notice a reasonable period of time 
shorter than 30 days but not less than 7 
days, for the filing of a petition for relief. 


3. Section 171.15 is added to read as I 
follows: I 

(171.15 Exten6k>ns of time for filing I 
petition. I 

(a) Extension of time for filing petiticn I 
or supplemental petition for relief If I 
there is at least 1 year before the ststulel 
of limitations may be asserted as a I 
defense, a district director may extend I 
the time for filing a petition (or estabiiivl 
a 60>day response period pursuant to I 
subparagraph (4) below) or I 

supplemental petition, upon the request I 
of a person who is or may be liable forti 
fine or penalty, or who has an interest tM 
property subject to forfeiture, in the ^ 
following situations: I 

(1) The person is incapacitated and I 

unable to prepare or to assist in the I 
preparation of a petition. I 

(2) The person is absent from the 

for 20 days or more during the specified I 
period for filing the petition for relief. ■ 

(3) Evidence necessary to file an I 

effective petition is not immediately I 
available. Evidence is not immediately I 
available if. for example, ft: ■ 

(i) Is in the possession of a foreign ■ 
source and must be procured from ssnicfl 

(ii) Requires that a request of any | 

Government agency be complied with I 
provided that any such request is not I 
frivolous and is made in accordance ■ 
with law. I 

(4) The case involves a complex legdl 

or factual problem. Examples of the typfl 
of problem are the need to examine ■ 
voluminous records (e.g.. Customs ■ 
entries, purchase orders, invoices and I 
the like) to learn the facts on which (o I 
base a petition, or the need to det^imirfl 
legal responsibilities in a case involvlqn 
numerous parties or numerous | 

violations. In such cases, the district I 
director, on his own initiative, may ■ 
specify in the violation/penalty notice 1. 
that a 60-day response period from th< li 
date of the mailing of the notice Is ■ 
warranted. If, in such cases, the distrktl : 
director concludes that only a ao-duy I - 
response period is warranted and so 
indicates in the violation/penalty d- 
the person charged with responding I 
shall have 7 days from the date of the ■ 
mailing of the notice to appeal the H 
decision of the district director to the 
Director. Entry Procedures and Penaltiw 
Division, Customs Headquarters. If as F 
appeal is taken, a copy of the appeal A 
must be furnished to the district 

who issued the notice, and the original K. 
forwarded to the Director. Entry ■ 
Procedures and Penalties Division. UiBfr- 
Customs Service. 1301 Constitution 
Ave., NW.. Washington. DC 20229 SaiHi 
appeals should clearly set forth the Bh 
reasons why the particular case B 
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wiirrants an extension beyond the 30- 
day period. If the appeal is granted, the 
Director, Entry Proc^ures and Penalties 
Division, will notify both the district 
director and the person charged with 
responding of the time period allotted 
for response. In no case will the filing of 
sn appeal under this paragraph toll the 
3(Kduy period of time speciried by the 
rgitrict director in the violation/pcnalty 
notice. 

(5) I*here is an occurrence of some act 
of God which makes compliance with 
petitioning time limits impossible. 

|6) In any seizure case involved or 
'related to controlled substances, no 
extensions of time to respond shall be 
granted absent a demonstration of 
extraordinary circumstances justifying 
additional time beyond the 30-day 
penod. 

(7) Any other situation in which the 
district director determines that an 
extension of time for filing a pietition is 
justified, 

1 fb) Retention of new counsel 
insufficient reason to grant extension. 

I As a Keneral rule, the mere fact that 
I counsel has just been retained, or new 
counsel appointed or selected, without 
[mother enumerated reason, will be 
linsufricient reason to grant an extension 
I of petitioning time. 

I 4. Paragraphs (a) and (c)(2) of § 171.33 
[are revis^ to read as follows: 

17133 Supplemental petltfons for relief. 

I (a) Time and place of filing. If the 
I petitioner is not satisfied with a decision 
I of the district director or the 
I Commissioner of Customs, a 
I supplemental petition may be filed with 
[the district director. Such a petition shall 
I be filed either. 

I (1) Within 30 days from the date of 
iMHice to the petitioner of the decision 
jlrom which further relief is requested if 
loo effective period is prescribed in the 
IdecUion; or 

I (2) Within the time prescribed in the 
■decision from which further relief is 
P^iested as the effective period of the 
■decision. 

I [c] Second supplemental petition. 

I (I)* • • 

I (2) A second supplemental petition 
pill not be considered except in one of 
Ve following circumstances: 

I ni If it is filed within 2 years from the 
P*le of notice to the petitioner of the 
B^ion on the first supplemental 
vtition: 

B (ii) If it is filed within 30 days 
flowing an administrative or judicial 
•vision with respect to the entries 
Vvolvcd in the penalty case which 
pduces the loss of duties upon which 


the mitigated penalty amount was 
based: or 

(iii) If the deciding official in his 
discretion determines that the 
acceptance of a second supplemental 
petition is warranted. 

WUliam von Raab. 

Commissioner of Customs 
Approved: November IS. 1965. 

David D. Queen. 

Amustant Secretary of the Treasury. 

|FR Doc. B5-29138 Piled 12-9-65:8:45 am] 
SNJJNQ COOC 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 

Food and Drug Administration 

21 CFR Part 520 

Oral Dosage Form New Animal Drugs 
Not Subject to Certification; 
Oxfendazole and Trichlorfon Paste 

AGENCY: Food and Drug Administration; 
MHS. 

action: Final rule. 

summary: The Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) is amending the 
animal drug regulations to reflect 
approval of a new animal drug 
application (NADA) filed by Syntex 
Agribusiness. Inc., providing for safe 
and effective oral use of a paste 
containing oxfendazole and trichlorfon 
as an anthelmintic and boticide in 
horses. 

effective date: December 10.1985. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Sandra K. Woods. Center for Veterinary 
Medicine (HFV-114). Food and Drug 
Administration. 5600 Fishers Lane, 
Rockville, MD 20857, 301-443-3420. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: SynleX 
Agribusiness. Inc., 3401 Hillview Ave., 
Palo Alto, CA 94304. filed NADA 136- 
740 providing for oral administration to 
horses by dose syringe of a paste 
containing fenbendazole and trichlorfon. 
The Combination drug is indicated for 
removal of certain large roundworms, 
pinworms. lai^e and small strongyles, 
and bots. The NADA is approved, and 
the regulations are amended to reflect 
the approval. The basis for approval is 
discussed in the freedom of information 
summary. 

In accordance with the freedom of 
information provisions of Part 20 (21 
CFR Part 20) and § 514.11(e)(2)(ii) (21 
CFR 514.11(e)(2)(ii)), a summary of 
safety and effectiveness data and 
information submitted to support 
approval of this application may be seen 
in the Dockets Management Branch 
(HFA-305). Food and Drug 


Administration. Rm. 4-62. 5600 Fishers 
1.4ine. Rockville. MD 20857, from 9a.m. 
to 4 p.m.. Monday through Friday. 

The agency has determined under 21 
CFR 25.24(d)(1](ii) (April 28.1985; 50 FR 
16636) that this action is of a type that 
does not individually or cumulatively 
have a significant effect on the human 
environment. Therefore, neither an 
environmental assessment nor an 
environment Impact statement is 
required. 

List of Subjects in 21 CFR Part 520 

Animal drugs. 

Therefore, under the Federal Food. 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and under 
authority delegated to the Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs and redelegaled to 
the Center for Veterinary Medicine, Port 
520 is amended as follows: 

PART 520—ORAL DOSAGE FORM 
NEW ANIMAL DRUGS NOT SUBJECT 
TO CERTIFICATION 

1. The authority citation for 21 CFR 
Part 520 continues to read as follows: 

Authority: Sec. 512(i). 62 Stat. 347 (21 U.S.C. 
360b(i)): 21 CFR 5 10 and 5.83. 

2. By adding new § 520.1631 to read as 
follows: 

§ $20.1631 OxfendazoM and tricMorfon 
paste. 

(a) Specifications. Each gram of paste 
contains 2a5 milligrams oxfendazole 
and 454.5 milligrams trichlorfon. 

(b) Sponsor. See 000033 in $ 510.600(c) 
of this chapter. 

(c) Conditions of use —(1) Amount. 2.5 
milligrams of oxfendazole and 40 
milligrams of trichlorfon per kilogram of 
body weight. 

(2) Indications for use. The drug is 
used in horses for removal of bots 
[Casterophilus intestinal is, 2nd and 3rd 
instars: C. nasalis. 3rd instar) and the 
following gastrointestinal worms: Large 
roundworms [Parascaris equorum]. 
pinworms [Oxyuris equf], adult and 4lh 
stage larvae; large strongyles 
[Strongylue edentatus. S. vulgaris, and 
S. equinusY and small strongyles. 

(3) Limitations. Horses maintained on 
premises where reinfection is likely to 
occur should be retreated in 6 to 8 
weeks. Withholding feed or water 
before use is unnecessary. Administer 
with caution to sick or debilitated 
horses. Not for use in horses intended 
for food. Do not administer to mares 
during the last month of pregnancy. 
Trichlorfon is a cholinesterase inhibitor. 
Do not use this product in animals 
simultaneously with, or within a few 
days before or after treatment with or 
exposure to. cholinesterase-inhibiting 
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dxugs. pi*8tictde8, or chemicals. Consult 
^(njr veterinarian for assistance in the 
ciia^nosttL treatment, and control of 
INirasitiam. 

Drtted Dei-emlirr 2.1«e6 
l^mler M. CrawftKd. 
thfTvior, Cvntorfor Vvtvrlnary 
I Fit Diic. 8.V^2(M FiUnJ 8 45 4 ni| 

tttuNO coot 41 «Mn*M 

21 CFR Part 522 

Implantation or Injectable Dosage 
Form New Animat Drugs Not Subject 
to Certification; Tylosin ln|ectlon 

AOENCV: Food and Drug Administration. 

ACTtOM: Finn! rule. 

summary; The Food and Drug 
Administration (PDA) fa amending the 
animal drug regulations to renecl 
approval of a new animal drug 
application (NADA) Tiled by Medico 
Industries. Inc., providing for safe and 
effective intramuscular use of tyioain 
injection in cattle and swine. Tl^e drug is 
indicated for use in cattle for treating 
bovine respiratory complex, foot rot 
calf diphtheria, and metritis. It is 
indicated for use in swine for treating 
arthritis, pneumonia. er>'sipelas. and 
dysentery. 

EFFECTIVE DATE: December 10.10»5. 

FOR FURTHER IHFORMATION COfTTACT: 
Charles E. Haines. Center for Veterinary 
Medicine (HFV-133). Food and Drug 
Administration. 5600 Fishers Lane. 
Rockville. .MI) 20857, 301-443-3410. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: MediCO 
Industries. Inc., Elkon Estates. P.O. Box 
338. Elwood. KS 86024. filed NADA ISO- 
OSS providing for intramuscular use of 
tylosin Injection in: (1) Beef cattle and 
nonlactating dairy cattle for tn?ating 
bovine respiratory complex (shipping 
fever, pneumonia) usually associated 
with PasUwrvIh muhocida and 
Cory nifhavterium pyogenes; fool rot 
(necrotic pododermatilis) and calf 
diplhcria caused by Fusobocterium 
necrophorvw and metritis c:aused by 
Corypphacterium pyogenes; and (2) 
swine for treating swine arthritis caused 
by Mycoplasma hyosynovioo: swine 
pneumonia caused by PasteumUa 8pp4 
swine erysipelas caused by 
Erysipehthrix rhusiopathiae: swine 
dysenlerj^ associated with Treponema 
hyodysentenae when followed by 
appropriate medication in the drinking 
water and/or feed. The NADA provides 
data and information establishing 
biooquivalency between the subject 


drug and a similar drug that was 
evaluated as effective by the National 
Academy of Scienrea/National 
Research Council (NAS/NRC) and 
concurred by FI3A (46 FR 46842; October 
2.1981). The NADA is approved and the 
regulations are amended to reflect the 
approval. The basis of approval is 
discussed in the freedom of information 
summary. 

In accordance with the freedom of 
informalion provisions of Pari 20 (21 
era Part 20) and § 514.n(cM2)(ii) (21 
era 514.11(cJ(2J(ii]). a summary of 
safety and cfTectiveness data and 
information submitted to support 
approval of this application may be seen 
in the Dockets Management Branch 
(HFA-305). Food and Drug 
Administration. Rm. 4-82, 5600 Fisliers 
Lane. Rockville. MD 20857. from 9 a.m, 
to 4 p.m«. Monday through Friday. 

The agency has determined under 21 
era 25J14(d){lKi) (April 26.1985:50 FR 
18036) that this action Is of a (y^pe that 
does not individually or cumulatively 
have a significant effect on the human 
environment. Therefore, neither an 
environmental assessment nor an 
environmental impact statement la 
required. 

List of Subjects in 21 CFR Pari 522 

Animal drugs. 

Therefore, under the Federal Food. 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and under 
authority delegalged to the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs and 
redelegated to the Center for Veterinary 
Medicine, Part 522 is amended as 
follows: 

PART 522—IMPLANTATION OR 
INJECTABLE DOSAGE FORM NEW 
ANIMAL DRUGS NOT SUBJECT TO 
CERTIFICATION 

1. The authority citation for 21 CFR 
Part 522 continues to read as follows: 

Authority: Sec. 512|i]. 82 Stal. 347 (21 U &C 
360b|i)|: 21 CFR 5.10 and ^JBX 

2. In i 522.2640a by revising paragraph 
(b) to read as follows; 

} 522.2640a Tylosin Injection. 

• • • • • 

(b) Sponsors. (1) See No, 000986 in 
S 510.600(c) of this chapter for use in 
paragraph (e)(1). (2). and (3) of this 
section. 

(2) See No. 015562 in S 510il00(c) of 
this chapter for use as in paragraph 
(e)(1) and (2) of this section. 


On ted: December 3.1085. 

Lester M. Crawford. 

DireciiH, Center far Veterinary Medivisin. 
|ra Due. 85-29205 Filed 12-<MI5; 8A5 uoi) 
SIUJNO COO€ 

21 CFR Part 558 

New Animal Drugs for Us# In Animal 
Feeds: Tylosin and Sulfamethazine 

AGENCY: Food and Drug Administration 
action: Final rule. 


summary: The Food and Drug 
Administration (FD/\) is amending the 
animal drug regulations to reflect 
approval of a new animal drug 
application (NADA) filed for )8R 
Specialty Supply Co. The NADA 
provides for manufacture of premixrs 
containing 5, xa 20. or 40 ^ams per 
pound each of tylosin and 
sulfamethazine for use in making 
finished swine feeds. 

effective date: December la 1985 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT. 
Benjamin A. Puyol, Center for 
Veterinary Medicine (HFV-135). Food 
and Drug Administration. 5600 Fishers 
Lane. Rockville, MD 20657, 301-443- 
1414. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: )8R 
Specialty Supply Co., 310 Second Avs 
SW.. P.O. Box 506. Waseca. MN 66093. 
is the sponsor of NADA 138-454 
submitted on its behalf by Elanco 
Products Co. The NADA provides for 
the manufacture of premixes containtitf 
5.10.20, or 40 grams per pound each of 
tylosin (as tylosin phosphate) and 
sulfamethazine intended for use in 
making flniabed swine feeds. The 
resulting feeds are for use in i 

maintaining weight gains and feed 
efficiency in the presence of ahrophic 
rhinitis, lowering the incidence ami | 
severity of Bordetelh bronchiseptica 
rhinitis, preventing swine dysenter> 
(vibrionic), and controlling swine j 
pneumonias caused by bacterial 1 
pathogens [PasteureUa multocido anil j 
or Coryne^cterium pyogenes). Thp I 
NADA is approved and the regulations | 
are amended to reflect the approvcil W 
basis for approval is discussed in the 
freedom of information sununary. 

In accordance with the freedom of 
information provisions of Part 20 (21 
CFR Part 20) and § 514.11(e)(2](ii) (21 
CFR 514.11(e)(2)(ii)). a summary of I 
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safety and effectiveness data and 
information submitted to support 
approval of this application may be seen 
in the Dockets Management Branch 
(HFA-305), Food and Drug 
Administration Rm. 4-62» 5600 Fishers 
Une. Rockville, MD 20657. from 9 a.m. 
!o4 p.m.. Monday through Friday. 

The agency has determined under 21 
CFR 25,24(d)|l)(i) (April 26,1985; 50 FR 
16636) that this action is of a type that 
(kies not individually or cumulatively 
have a significant effect on the human 
environment Therefore, neither an 
environmental assessment nor an 
^vironmental impact statement is 
required. 

Lift of Subjects in 21 CFR Part 558 

Animal drugs. Animal feeds. 

Therefore, under the Federal Food. 

Drug, and Cosmetic Act and under 
authority delegated to the Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs and redelegatcd to 
the Dmler for Veterinary Medicine. Part 
SS8 is amended as follows: 

PART 5S8— NEW ANIMAL DRUGS FOR 
USE IN ANIMAL FEEDS 

1. The authority citation for 21 CFR 
[Part 558 continues to read as follows: 

Authority: Sec. 512, 82 Slat 345-351 (21 
T5C JOOb): 21 CFR 5.10 and 5.83 

|i S$8.630 I Amended) 

2. Section 558.630. Tylosin and 
^uJfamethozine, is amended in 
paragraph (bHiO) by inserting 
[Dumerically the number ‘*049768”. 

, Dated: Dt:ceinber 2,1985. 

^tef M. Crawford. 

IDirrctar. Center for Veterinary Medicine. 

UFR Doc. 85-29203 Filed 12-9-85; 8:45 am| 
puwo coot 4fao-Ot-M 


21 CFR Part 1020 

lOocket No. 82N-0274) 

Retrospective Review of the 
Performance Standard for Diagnostic 
Way Equipment; Availability of 
Report 

[ In FR Doc. 85-26832 beginning on page 
riMB In the issue of Tuesday, November 
p 1885, make the following correction 
h page 40646: 

I In the second column, in the second 
p^plcle paragraph, in the sixth and 
p'^nth lines the CFR cite should read 
P cm 1020.30-32 

coot 1 S 0 S-O 1 >M 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Office of Surface Mining Reclamation 
and Enforcement 

30 CFR Part 917 

Approval of Permanent Program 
Amendment From the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky Under the Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 

agency: Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement (OSM). 
Interior. 

action: Final rule. 

summary: OSM is announcing the 
approval of a program amendment to 
the Kentucky permanent regulatory 
program (hereinafter referred to as the 
Kentucky program) under the Surface 
Mining Control and Reclamation Act of 
1977 (SMCRA). The amendment 
establishes a program for the training, 
examination and certification of 
blasters, and amends performance 
standards for the use of explosives. 

Kentucky submitted the proposed 
program amendment on December 4. 

1984. OS.M published a notice in the 
Federal Register on January 3.1985 (50 
FR 283) announcing receipt of the 
amendment and inviting public comment 
on its adequacy. The public comment 
period ended February 4.1985. Since no 
one requested an opportunity to testify, 
the public hearing scheduled for |anuary 
28.1985. was not held. 

Kentucky submitted modifications to 
the amendment on May 22.1985. OSM 
reopened the public comment period for 
15 days to allow consideration of the 
modifications by the public (July 18. 

1985, 50 FR 29235). After providing 
opportunity for public comment and 
conducting a thorough review of the 
program amendment, the Director has 
determined that the amendment meets 
the requirements of SMCRA and the 
Federal regulations, and is approving it. 
The Federal rules at 30 CFR Part 917 
codifying decisions concerning the 
Kentucky program are being amended to 
implement this action. 

This final rule is being made effective 
Immediately to expedite the State 
program amendment process and 
encourage States to conform their 
programs with the Federal standards 
without undue delay. Consistency of 
State and Federal standards is required 
by SMCRA. 

EFFECTIVE DATE: December 10.1985. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT. 
W.H. Tipton, Director. Lexington Field 
Office. Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement. 340 
l.egion Drive, Suite 28. [.exington. 
Kentucky 40504. Telephone: (606) 233- 
7327. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

I. Background 

On December 30,1981, Kentucky 
resubmitted its proposed regulatory 
program to OSM. TTie Kentucky program 
was conditionally approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior subject to the 
correction of 12 minor deficiencies. The 
approval was effective upon p^ublication 
of the notice of conditional approval In 
the May 18,1982 Federal Register (47 FR 
21404-21435). Information pertinent to 
the general background, revisions, 
mocLfications. and amendments to the 
proposed permanent program 
submission, as well as the Secretary’s 
findings, the disposition of comments 
and a detailed explanation of the 
conditions of approval of the Kentucky 
program can be found in the May 18, 

1962 Federal Register. 

II. Submission of Program Amendments 

On December 4.1984. Kentucky 
submitted to OSM pursuant to 30 CFR 
732,17. an amendment to the Kentucky 
regulatory program to establish a bluster 
training and certification program and 
amend performance standards for use of 
explosives. 

On January 3.1985. OSM published a 
notice in the Federal Register (SO FR 283) 
announcing receipt of the amendment 
and inviting public comment. The public 
comment period ended February 4.1965. 
A public hearing scheduled for ianuar>' 
28.1985. was not held because no one 
expressed a desire to testify. On May 22, 
1985, Kentucky submitted additional 
information on the amendment. The 
additional information consisted of 
further modifications to the Kentucky 
Administrative Regulations (KAR) at 405 
KAR 7:070.18:120 and 18:120. concerning 
blaster certification and use of 
explosives. OSM announced a reopening 
of the public comment period for 15 days 
in the july 18. 1985 Federal Rogbtar (SO 
FR 29235) to allow for public review and 
comment on the modifications to the 
amendment 

In regard to the blaster certification 
program, on March 4. 1983. OS.M issued 
final rules effective April 14.1983, 
establishing the Federal standards for 
the training and certification of blasters 
at 30 CFR Pari 850 (48 FR W06). Section 
850.12 of these regulations stipulates 
that the regulatory authority in each 
Stale with an approved program under 
SMCRA shall develop and adopt a 
program to examine and certify all 
persons who are directly responsible for 
the use of explosives in a surface coal 
mining operation within 12 months after 
approval of a State program or within 12 
months after publication date of OS.M‘s 
rules at 30 CFR Part 850. whichever is 
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laler. In Ihc case of Kentucky*8 program, 
the applicable dale is 12 months aOer 
the publication date of OSM’s rule, or 
March 4.1984. 

On January 20.1984. Kentucky 
advised OSM that it would be unable to 
meet the March 4 deadline. Kentucky 
requested and received a nine month 
extension of the deadline to December 4, 
1984 (49 re 21926. May 24.1984). 
Kentucky has submitted the proposed 
blaster training and certification 
program in compliance with the 
extended deadline. 

In regard to the proposed regulatory 
amendment to the performance 
standards for use of explosives. 
Kentucky proposed changes at 405 K AR 
16:120 and 18:120 pertaining to use of 
explosives. 

III. Director's Rndings 

A, General Findings 

The Director finds, in accordance with 
SMCRA and 30 CFR 732.15 and 732.17, 
that the program amendment concerning 
blaster certification and use of 
explosives, submitted by Kentucky on 
December 4,1984. as m^ificd on May 
22.1985, meets the requirements of 
SMCRA and 30 CFR Chapter Vll. Only 
those areas of particular interest are 
discussed below in the speciHc findings. 
Discussion of only those provisions for 
which findings are made does not imply 
any deficiency in any provision not 
discussed. The amended provisions are 
cited at the end of this notice in the 
amendatory lanaguage for 30 CFR 
917.15. 

B. Specific Findings 
Blaster Certification Program 

1. The Director finds that the proposed 
Kentucky rules for certification of 
blasters at 405 KAR 7K170 sections 1 
through 7 and 11 contain all the 
requirements found in 30 CFR Part 850 
and are no less effective than the 
Federal requirements. The Kentucky 
rules contain requirements for 
certification, including training and a 
written examination in all topics 
covered in the Federal rule, and proof of 
experience in the form of letters of 
reference. They contain requirements for 
issuance and renewal of certification, 
suspension and revocation of 
certification, protection of certification, 
and conditions for maintaining 
certification which the Director finds no 
less effective than the Federal 
requirements. 

2- Kentucky rule 405 KAR 7^170 
section 8 provides that persons who are 
certified under an OSM oertificatiun 
program or a Stale blaster certification 
program spprov^?d by OSM. shall be 


certified in Kentucky without being 
required to demonstrate training, to 
supply letters of reference, or to pass the 
wiitten examination. In the preamble to 
the Federal rules on blaster certifk^tion, 
OSM endorsed the concept of State 
reciprocity, saying that this **8hould be 
facilitated by the State programs review 
and approval process, under which all 
States with approved programs must 
conform with the rules adopted today 
and the Act.*' (48 FR 9488. March 4. 

1983). Therefore, the Director finds this 
section of the Kentucky rules no less 
effective than the Federal rules. 

3. Section 9 of 405 KAR 7:070 provides 
for reinstatement of revoked 
certification after the term of 
certification hat pasted, if certain 
procedures are followed. Although there 
is no Federal counterpart to this rule, H 
is logical for the State to establish 
proci^ures for reinatatement of revoked 
certification, and the Director finds 
these procedures are not inconsistent 
with the Federal requirements. 

4. Section 10 of 40S KAR 7:070 
provides for the Kentucky Natural 
Resources and Environmental Protection 
Cabinet to enter into agreements with 
the Kentucky Department of Mines and 
Minerals to administer all or part of this 
regulation. OSM stated in the preamble 
of its March 4,1963 Federal Register 
publication of blaster certification rules, 
that **OSM is placing the responsibility 
on the regulatory authority to determine 
qualifications of the personnel 
responsible for implementing the 
certification program and does not 
believe it is necessary to prescribe the 
manner in which it is done.** (48 FR 
9488). The Director finds that the 
Kentucky Department of Mines and 
Minerals would be capable of 
adminiateKog the Kentucky blaster 
certification rules and that this would 
not render the program less effective 
than the Federal program. 

5. OSM has completed a review of the 
course material proposed for use in 
Kentucky's training courses and has 
reviewed copies of representative 
examinations to be used to satisfy the 
written examination requirement and 
has found these materials to 
satisfactorily comply with State and 
Federal program requirements. During 
the course of this review, Kentucky 
officials explained that licensed blasters 
in the State have already been tested in 
the "use of explosives" topics and will 
only be tested in areas not previously 
covered in order to qualify for 
certification under the Kentucky blaster 
program. OSM then reviewed the 
previous test and the supplemental test 
and has determined that, along with the 
requirement at 405 KAR 7,*070 section 4 


that certified blasters retake theentin^ 
examination every three years in order 
to be recertified, this aspect of the 
program is no less effective than the 
Federal provisions. Therefore, the 
Director finds the Kentucky training 
course and certification examinatioi) no 
less effective than required by the 
Federal rules in 30 CFR Part 850. 

Use of Explosives 

8. Kentucky rules 16:120 and 18:120 
section 1 contain all the general 
requirements for use of explosives 
contained in the Federal counterpart 
sections. 30 CFR 816.61 and 817.61, 
except for the counterpart to 30 Cre 
Biaei (c)(2) and ai7.61(c)(2) which 
require blasters to carry their 
certifications during blasting. This 
requirement is found in the rules for 
Kentucky blaster certification in 405 
KAR 7:070 section 7(1). Therefore, the 
Director finds the Kentucky 
requirements no less effective than the 
Federal requirements. 

7. The rules in section 2 of 405 KAR 
16:120 and 16:120 on preblasting 
cont ain all the requirements found in 30 
CFR 816.62 and 817.62. The Director 
therefore, finds the Kentucky rules no 
less effective than the Federal rules. 

8. Section 3 of 405 KAR 16:120 
contains requirements for public notice 
of blasting schedule, including the 
contents of the schedule, whi^ the 
Director finds no lets effective than 30 
CFR 816.64 (b) and (c). 

9. Section 4 of 405 KAR 16:120 and 

section 3 of 405 KAR 18:120 contain 
surface blasting requirements. Section i 
subsection (1). of 405 KAR 16:120 and 
Section 3, subsection (1) of 405 KAR 
ia*120 contain all requirements found is 
30 CFR 616.64(a) and 30 CFR 817.64(s), 
respectively, plus a requirement for a 
valid permit to use a charge weight of 
explosives in excess of 40.000 pounds is 
any blast. Subsection 2, Warnings, and 
subsection 3, Access control, contain ill 
requirements found in 30 CFR 816.66 ssd 
817.66 concerning blasting signs, 
warnings and access control. The 
Kentucky rules reference 405 KAR 
16:030 18:030, section 6, for wanting 

signs. Those seetjons contain 
requirements similar to and no less 
effective than the Federal requiremt^nts 
for blasting signs in 30 CFR 816.66(al 
and 817.66(a). 

Subsections 4. 5.6,7, and 8 of 405 
KAR 16:120 section 4 and of 406 18120 
section 3, section 5 of 405 KAR 16:120 
and section 4 of 405 KAR 18:120. contsis 
requirements similar to Federal nile^ 30 
CFR 816.87 and 817J57. The topics 
covered in these rules include airblnst 
levels, flyrock. prevention of adverso 
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impacli. ground vibration and 
stM&mographir measurements. The 
arnendments in section 6 of 405 KAR 
16:120 and section 5 of 405 KAR 18:120 
nmder those rales no less effective than 
th(* Federal rules at 30 CFR 818^66 and 
617 68 concerning records of blueing 
opemtions* 

The Director Bnda that the 
amendments to 405 KAR 16:120 sections 
4. 5, and 6 and 405 KAR 18:020 sections 
3.4. and 5 are consistent %irith the 
Fideral counterparts and no less 
effective than the Federal requirements. 

IV. Disposition of Public Comments 

Comments were submitted by Thomas 
|. FilzGenild on behalf of the Kentucky 
Governmental Accountability Proiect of 
th<‘ Kentucky Resources Council and the 
Cumberland Chapter of the Sierra Club. 

Blaster Certiftcohon Program 

The commenter said that Kentucky's 
proposed blaster certification program 
I appears to meet, in large part, the 
I requirements of the Federal rules. The 
commenter suggested a change to 405 
I KAR 7K>70 section 5(7) to provide that 
the Cabinet may suspend or revoke 
I certiBcaffon of a blaster who "handles 
, or uses explosives while under the 
influence of alcohol, narcotics or other 
drjngerous drugs, or unlawfully uses 
I same in the workplace.*’ Kentucky has 
I added this language to 405 KAR 7:070 
seclioii 5(7) in its May 22.19B5 
submission of the modified 
I amendments. 

The commenter wanted it made clear 
that the Cabinet cannot wholly transfer 
primary responsibility for 
implementation of the Kentucky rules, 
and that the transfer of responsibilities 
ihodil not adversely affect the public's 
ability to request an inspection. The 
commenter also asked that H be made 
clear in the Memorandum of Agreement 
that the certification test shall cover, at 
a minimum, the topics in 450 KAR 7:070. 
section 2(5). 

I In the March 4.19B3 Federal Register 
I publication of Federal blaster 
certiBcation rules. OSM stated In the 
preamble to these rulas that "OSM is 
I placing the responsibility on the 
I regulatory authority to determine 
qualincations of the personnel 
responsible for implementing the 

I ceriiBcatton program . (48 FR 

I M88|. The Director. OSM has found that 
I the Kentucky Department of Mines and 

I Minerals would be capable of 

II administering the Kentucky blaster 
I nertification rules. Transfer of 

I administration of the rules to the 
I fl<*p<uiment of .Mines and Minerals does 
I not adteve the Kentucky Natural 
I lb*sYniroea and Environmental Cabinet 


(NREPC) from responsibility for 
ensuring thi the rules are implemented 
as written. OSM has examined a 
representative certiBcation test ami has 
found that all required topics are 
covered in the test. 

The commeter said that use of the 
Department of Mines and Minerals to 
implement the blaster certification 
program should be temporary and that 
the NRHPC shoud develop "In house" 
capability to administer the program. As 
stated above. OSM has provided, in the 
preamble of its rales, for the regulatory 
authority to determine who is qualified 
to implement the program. Therafore. 
the Director does not require that the 
NREPC develop such "in house" 
capabilities. 

Use of Explosives 

The commenter said the Kfmtucky 
should not delete the word "pro¬ 
blasting" before "damage" in proposed 
10:120 and 18:120 section 2(3). The May 
22.1985 submission modifying the 
submission to which the commenter 
refers does not delete the word 
"preblasiing" before "damage" in those 
sections. 

The commenter said that 405 KAR 
16:120 and 1&120 section 2(4) should 
require that the written report of a 
preblast survey be piompf/y provided to 
the person requesting the survey and to 
the NREPC. In its May 22.1985 
submission modifying the proposed 
amendment. Kentucky has added the 
word "promptly" to the requirement that 
the report be provided to those parties. 

The commenter stated that the "use of 
the vector-sum formula for measuring 
peak partide velocity is permissible 
provided Ihsl the same maximum 
allowable component limit is applied, 
since it should ensure conservative 
limits when using the vector sum 
instruments." 

Hie Kentucky rules at 405 KAR 18J20 
section 4(7Kb) and 405 KAR 18:120 
section 3(7)(b) establish maximum peak 
partide velocity limits, and do not 
establish separate limits for use with the 
vector sum formula. OSM assumes, 
therefore, that these same limits will 
apply. This would be in keeping with the 
language in the preamble to OSM's 
March 8.1983 rules on use of explosives 
which states; "* * * OSM has allowed, 
but does not require, the use of vector- 
sum units • • • The values Meted for 
acceptable vector sum limits are 
identical for component limits, insuring 
conservative results whim using a vector 
sum instrument." (48 FR 9800). 

The commenter said that the use of 
the phrase "areas affected by surface 
operations and facilities" rather than 
"permit ;uea" in 405 KAR 18:120 to 


define the rights of the public to prabl-r^i 
surveys and notice of proposed blasting, 
does not satisfy Fetieral rule 
requirements, ilie commenter stated 
that the Federal roles use the term 
"permit area" and this includes shadow 
areas above underground workings, 
which the Kentucky phrase would not. 

Although the Federal rules do use Ihi? 
term "permit area." the Federal 
definition of "permit area" at 30 CFR 
701.5 does not necessarily include 
shadow areas above underground 
workings, since the dermition Umit!i the 
permit urea to land "required to be 
covered by the operator's performance 
bond ***** including all disturbed 
areas. Bonds ore not required for 
"shadow areas" if no reclamation is 
planned for those areas. Therefore, the 
Director has determined that the 
Kentucky rale is no less effective than 
the Federal rule. 

V. Director's Dedslofi 

The Director, based on the above 
findings, is approving the amendments 
to the Kentucky program submitted on 
December 4.1984 and modified on May 
22.1965. the Director is amending Part 
917 of 30 CFR Chapter VII to reflect 
approval of the above State program 
mcKlifications. 

VI. Additional Determinations 

1. Cotnphance with the National 
Environmental Policy Ack The 
Secretary has determined that, pursuant 
to section 702(d) of SMCRA, 30 U.S.C, 
1292(d). no environmental impact 
statement need be prepared on this 
rulemaking. 

2. Executive Order No, 12297 and the 
Regulatory^ Flexibility Act On August 
2a 1981. the OfBce of Management and 
Budget (OMB) granted OSM an 
exemption from sections 3.4.7. and 8 of 
Fjcecutive Order 12291 for actions 
directly related to approval or 
conditional approval of State regulatory 
programs. Therefore, this action is 
exempt from prcparalicm of a Regulatory 
Impact Analv’iis and Regulatory review 
by OSM. 

The Department of the Interior has 
determined that Ihta rule will not have a 
significant economic effect on a 
substantial number of small entities 
under the Regulatory Flexibility Act (B 
U.S.C. 601 et seq,). This rule will not 
impose any new requirements; rather, it 
will ensure that existing requirements 
established by SMCRA and the Federfil 
rules will be met by the State. 

3. Paperwork Reduction Act This role 
does not contain information collection 
requirements which require approval by 
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the Office of Management and Budget 
under 44 U.S.C 3507. 

List of Subjects In 30 CFR Part 917 

Coal mining, intergovernmental 
relations. Surface mining. Underground 
mining. 

UatM: Decemtier 4.1965. 

Gary Bennnthum. 

Ai tinn Dt}puty Director, Operations and 
Tvchnicai Services. Office of Surface Mminfi. 

PART 917—KENTUCKY 

30 CFR Part 917 is amended as 
follows. 

1. The authority citation for Part 917 
continues to read as follows: 

Authofity; Pub. L 95-87. Surface Mining 
Control and Reclamation Act of 1977 (90 
U.S.C 1201 

2. 30 CFR 917.15 is amended by adding 
a new paragraph (n) as follows: 

{917.15 Approval of amendments to State 
Regulatory Program. 

« • • • • 

(n) The following amendments 
submitted to OSM on December 4,1984, 
and modified on May 22.1985 are 
approved effective December 10.1985: 
Kentucky's blaster certification program, 
as contained in the Kentucky regulations 
at 405 KAR 7:070 and in the Kentucky 
blaster training program and 
examination: and revisions to the 
Kentucky regulations governing use of 
explosives at 405 KAR 16:120 and 18:120. 

3. 30 CFR 917.16 is amended by 
removing and reserving paragraph (a) as 
follows: 

S 917,16 Required program amendments. 

(a) |Rcser\'ed| 

• • • • • 

|FR Doc. B5-292I0 Filed I2.0.8S; MS am| 
aitLiNO coot 431S-0S^ 


30 CFR Part 936 

Approval of Amendment to the 
Oklahoma Regulatory Program Under 
the Surface Mining Control and 
Reclamation Act of 1977 

agency: Office of Surface Mining 
Reclamation and Enforcement (OSM|« 
Interior. 

action: Final rule. 

SUMMARY* OSM is announcing the 
approval of a program amendment 
submitted by Oklahoma as an 
amendment to the State's permanent 
regulatory program (hereinafter referred 
to as the Oklahoma program) under the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclamation 
Act of 1977 (SMCRA). 


On )uly 16.1965. the State of 
Oklahoma submitted to OSM an 
amendment to its approved permanent 
regulatory program. The proposed 
program amendment consists of 
language amending the Oklahoma Coal 
Reclamation Act. The amendment 
creates a new nine member Oklahoma 
Mining Commission which will replace 
the previous 10 member State Mining 
Board. The amendment specifies length 
of terms, specific area of representation 
for each Commission member, and 
duties and responsibilities of the 
Commission. 

The amendment also creates a new 
position, that of Director. Oklahoma 
Department of Mines who serves as 
chief executive officer in the absence of 
the Chief Mine Inspector. The 
amendment also identifies the duties 
and responsibilities of the Director and 
interaction between the Director and the 
Mining Commission. 

OSM published a notice in the Federal 
Register on October 29.1985. 
announcing receipt of the amendment 
and inviting public comment on the 
adequacy of proposed amendment. The 
public comment period ended November 
29.1985. 

After providing opportunity for public 
comment and conducting a thorough 
review of the program amendment, the 
Director has determined that the 
amendment meets the requirements of 
SMCRA and the Federal regulations and 
is approving it. The Federal rules at 30 
CFR Part 936 codifying decisions 
concerning the Oklahoma program are 
being amended to implement this action. 

This final rule is being made effective 
fanuary 1.1986. to coincide with the 
revised State statute effective date. 
EFFECTIVE DATE: January 1.1986. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Mr. James H. Moncrief. Director, Tulsa 
Field Office. Room 3432. 333 West 
Fourth Street. Tulsa. Oklahoma 74103. 
Telephone: (918) 581-7927. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

I. Background 

The Oklahoma program was 
conditionally approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior on January 19.1981, (46 
FR 4910). Information pertinent to the 
general background, revisions, 
modifications and amendments to the 
proposed permanent program 
submission as well as the Secretary's 
findings, the disposition of comments, 
and a detailed explanation of the 
conditions of approval of the Oklahoma 
program can be found in the January 19. 
1981 Federal Register (46 FR 4910). in the 
April 2.1982 Federal Register (47 FR 
14152). in the May 4.1983 Federal 


Register (48 FR 20050) and the August 
28.1984 Federal Register (49 FR 34000). 

II. Submission of Revisions 

On |uly 16.1985. Oklahoma submitted 
to OSM an amendment to its approved 
permanent regulatory program 
establishing a new nine member Mining 
Commission which will provide policy 
direction for the Oklahoma Department 
of Mines (ODM). The statute also 
establishes the position of the Director 
of ODM. The amendment submitted by 
Oklahoma for the Director's approval is 
an amendment to the Oklahoma Coal 
Reclamation Act, Senate Bill 332. The 
amendment, signed on July 6.1965. by 
the Governor of Oklahoma shall become 
effective on January 1.1986. 

The act identifies the responsibilities 
and duties of the Oklahoma Mining 
Commission. It creates the position of 
Director, who shall be the chief 
executive officer of ODM in the absence 
of an appointed Chief Mine Inspector 
and shall be appointed by the Oklahomd 
Mining Commission. The act amends 45 
O.S. 1981. sections 1.2.4.5 and 6. 

The October 29.1965 Federal Register 
(50 FR 43726) announced receipt of the 
amendment and opened a public 
comment period, which closed on 
November 29.1985. In that same notice. 
OSM announced that a public hearing 
would be held only if requested. No 
requests were received for a hearing, 
therefore no hearing was held. 

III. Director's Findings 

In accordance with SMCRA and 30 
CFR 732.15 and 732.17, the Director finds 
that the program amendment to revise 
the Oklahoma Coal Reclamation Act as 
signed by the Governor of Oklahoma on 
July 6.1985. and submitted to OSM on 
July 16,1985, renders the Oklahoma 
program no less effective than the 
Federal regulations and no less stringent 
than SMCRA. 

The amendment, consisting of 
enrolled Senate Bill No. 332. as enacted 
on July 8.1985. creates a nine-member 
commission to be the policy delermininK 
agency for ODM and creates a position 
of Director of ODM who shall be the 
chief executive officer of ODM in the 
absence of an appointed Chief Mine 
Inspector. Further, the amendment sets 
forth the composition, terms, duties and 
reporting responsibilities of the 
Oklahoma Mining Commission and 
identifies the duties and responsibilities 
of the Director of ODM. 

The act also revises and establishes 
criteria for certain miners, specifically 
for certified surface blasters. 

The Director finds that the revisions 
to the Oklahoma Coal Reclamation Act 
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meet the requirements of SMCRA and 
the Federal regulations. 

IV. Public Comments 

Pursuant to section 503fb) of SNtCRA 
and 30 CFR 732.17(h)(10Hi). of those 
Federal agencies invited to comment, 
none chose to do so. No additional 
public comments were received. 

The disclosure of Federal agency 
comments is made pursuant to section 
5031b) of SMCRA and 30 CFR 
732.17(h)(10Ki). 

V, Directors Decision 

The Director, based on the above 
finding is approving the |uty 18.1985 
amendment to the Oklahoma program. 
The Director is amending Purl 938 of 30 
CFR Chapter VII to reflect approval of 
the above program modiRcation. It 
should be noted that while the Director 
Is approving the amendment which 
mnlains provisions relevant to blaster 
certification, the approval docs not 
constitute approval of the Oklahoma 
iiT.endment to establish a blaster 
certiRcation program In accordance with 
30 CFR Part 850. An amendment from 
Iht State to establish a blaster 
r.i'rtificatkm program is being handled 
through a separate rulemaking. See 50 
FR 43724, October 29.1985. 

1. Compffance with the Notional 
Ervtmnmenta/ Policy Act: The 
Secretary has determined that, pursuant 
to secHoo 702(d) of SMCRA. 30 U.S.C. 
1292(d), no environmental impact 
8la!i*ment need be prepared on this 

ru If’making. 

2. Exeevtivo Order No. 12291 and the 
Regulatory Flexibility Act: On August 
28,1981, the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) granted OSM an 
exemption from sections 3,4,7, and 8 of 
Fxecutiva Order 12291 for actions 
directly related to approval or 
conditional approval of State regulatory 
programa. Therefore, this action is 
exempt from preparation of a Regulatory 
impa^ Analysis and regulatory review 
by O.Ma 

The Department of the Interior has 
determined that this rule will not have a 
significant economic eBect on a 
substantial number of small entities 
under Ihe Regulatory FlexibiFity Act f5 
b.S.C 801 et seq.). 

lliit rule will not impose any new 
requirements: rather, it will ensure that 
rxistlng requirements established by 
SMCRA and the Federal rules will be 
roc! by the State. 

3. Paperwork Reduction Act: This rule 
does not contain information collection 
requirements which require approval by 
Ihe Office of Management and Budget 
under 44 U.S.C 3507. 


List of Subjimts in 30 CFR Part 936 

Coal mining, intergovernmental 
relations. Surface mining, Underground 
mining. 

Diilcd: December 4.1985. 

Gary Bennethum. 

Acting Deputy Ditweior, Operations and 
Technical Services. 

PART 936—OKLAHOMA 

30 CFR Part 938 is amended as 
foiI(3W8: 

1. The authority citation for Part 936 
continues to read as follows: 

Aiithofity; Sec, 503, Pub. L 95-87.91 Staf, 
407 (30 use 1253). unless otherwise noted. 

2. 30 CFR 936.15 is amended by adding 
a new paragraph (e) as follows: 

} 938.15 Approval of rapulatofy program 
amendmaots. 

• • • • • 

(e) The following amendment 
suhmiftiHi July 16.1985. is approved 
effective January 1.1988: Revisions to 
Oklahoma statute at 45 O.S. 1981, as 
amended by Enrolled Senate Bill No. 

332, and signed by the Governor on fuly 
a 1985. 

|FR Doc. bS-Smm Filed 13-8-8S; 8:45 ain| 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Corps of Enginoers, Department of 
the Army 

33 CFR Part 334 

Naval Restricted Area In the Pacific 
Ocean at San Clemente Island, CA 

agency: Army Corps of Engineers, 

DOD. 

action: Final rule. 

summary: The U S. Army Corps of 
Fjigineers is establishing a naval 
restricted area in ihe Pacific Ocean at 
San Clemente Island, California, in the 
vicinity of West Cove. The restricted 
area prohibits vessels from anchoring in 
that designated area for the protection 
of the Navy's submarine cables. 
EFFECTivc date: January 9.1988. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Mr. Glenn Lukos at (213) 894-5808 or Mr. 
Ralph T. Eppard at (202) 272-0199. 
SUPPIEMENTARY INFORMATION: The 
Corps of Engineers is establishing a 
restricted area in the vicinity of West 
Cove. San Qcmente Island CaUfiTrnia. 
This restricted area docs not affect 
normal vessel traffic in the area except 
with regard to a prohibition on 
anchoring. The Corps of Engineers 


published this proposal in Ihe Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking section of the 
Federal Register on ^pteinbar 3.1985, 
and invited comments for a 30-day 
period ending on October 3. 1985 (50 FR 
35573). No comments were received 
however, it was observed that the 
proposed rule contained coordinates 
listed as longitude, followed by lalitudc 
which conventionally should t^ stated 
as latitude followed by longitude. The 
coordinates were correct as published 
and accordingly the reversal la made in 
this final rule. 

On October 22,1985. the Department 
of the Army consolidated the danger 
zone regulations in Part 2i>4. and the 
restricted area/prohibited area 
regulations in Part 207 into a new Part 
334. Proposed § 207.614a is renumbered 
to be S 334.921 in accordance with the 
new numbering system. 

Notu.—^Thif regulation Is issued with 
respect to a military function of the Defense 
Department. Is not a major rule within tlw 
mciining of Executive Order 12291. end 
accordingly, the provisions of Executive 
Order 12291 do not apply. The Department ol 
the Army certifies that this regulation «vould 
not have a significant economic impact on a 
substantial number of entities and thus does 
not require preparation of rogulatoiy 
fiexibiitty analysis. 

List of Subjects in 33 CFR Part 334 

Navigation. Navigation (Water), 

Water Iransportatiun. Waterways. 

Accordingly, 33 CFR Part 334 ia 
amended as follows: 

PART 334—NAVIGATION 
REGULATIONS 

1. The authority for Part 334 conbnifes 
to read as follows: 

Aulhority: 40 Stat. 28B: 33 U.S.C 1. 

2. Section 334.921 is added to read as 
follows: 

$334,921 Pacific Ocean at San Clemente 
IsUnd. CaL; naval restricted area. 

(a) The area. All waters between the 
northern and southern boundaries of the 
area known as West Cove seaward 
approximately four miles. 

The northern boundary is defined by 
the coordinates: 

33*00*52* N. lir38Tir W. 

N. 118’37‘30* W. 

32*59’20* N. 118*30’3r W. 

The southern boundary Is defined by 
the coordinates: 

33*00*40’ N. 118*35*a7' W. 

32*58‘30* N. 118*3a*40^ W. 

32*S7*45* N. 118*38 38* VV. 

(b) The regulation. (1) The use of this 
area for anchorage is prohibited to all 
craft at all limes. 
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(2) Thf regulations in this section 
shall be enforced by the Commander. 
Naval Base, San Diego, and such 
^agencies as he/she shall designate. 

Dated: November 21.1985. 

Approved: 

Robert K. Dawson. 

Acting AssfHtant Seemtar}’ of the Atwy (Civil 
Workaf 

|F*R Doc. 8S>29189 Filed 12-e<S5:845 am| 
en-uHO cooe sris-os-n 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Management 

43 CFR Parts 2740 and 2910 
I Circular No. 25731 

Recreation and Public Purposes Act 
Conveyances; Amendments 
Regulations 

agency: Bureau of Land Management. 
Interior 

action: Final rulemaking. 

summary: The Recreation and Public 
Purposes Act. as amended, provides the 
major avenue through which public 
lands are transferred, by conveyance or 
lease, to the States or their political 
subdivisions and to nonprofit 
corporations and associations. The Act 
provides procedures for the transfer of 
public lands for recreational and public 
purpose uses. This final rulemaking 
makes a number of amendments in the 
existing regulations to facilitate 
acquisitions of public lands by States. 
State instrumentalities and subdivisions, 
including counties and municipalities for 
rtfcreational or public purpose uses. The 
final rulemaking does not affect the 
procedures as they relate to nonprofit 
corporations or associations. 

EFFECTIVE DATE: January 9,1986. 
ADDRESS: Suggestions or inquiries 
should be sent to: Director (320). Bureau 
of Land Management. 1800 C Street. 
NW.. Washington. DC 20240. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT. 
Robert C. Nauert. (202) 343-8693; or 
Robert C. Bruce. (202) 343-8735. 
SUPTLEMENTARY INFORMATION: Proposed 
rulemaking was published in the Floral 
Register on September 28.1982 (47 FR 
42664). with a 60-day comment period. 
Comments were received from ten 
different sources, six from Federal 
agencies, three from States and one from 
an environmental group. 

The general comments on the 
proposed rulemaking expressed the 
view that the proposed rulemaking 
would make a number of improvements 
in the existing regulations and would 


facilitate speedier action on applications 
for public lands for recreational and 
public use purposes under the 
Recreation and Public Purposes Act as 
amended (43 U.S.C. 869 et seq.). 

The majority of the comments on the 
proposed rulemaking were directed at 
specific provisions. Tliose sections that 
received comments and the comments 
on them will be discussed individually. 

The new definition of the term ‘‘public 
purpose** set out in the proposed 
rulemaking drew numerous comments. 
Most ot the comments objected to the 
inclusion of the word “morals** In the 
definition. Most of the comments 
expressed the view that the inclusion of 
the word “morals** raised the 
implication that the Federal Government 
intended to regulate the morals of the 
publia The word was included in the 
regulations, not for the purpose of 
regulating the public*8 morals, but to 
cover such public purposes as use of 
public lands for police and public safety 
facilities, etc. Because the word is not 
really necessary to the definition and 
the uses for police and public safety 
facilities arc clarified in the totally 
revised term **public purposes" in the 
final rulemaking, the word “morals" is 
no longer used. 

Several comments raised the point 
that the term "conveyance** appeared 
several times in existing regulations and 
in the proposed rulemaking and that it 
was used in a way that made its 
meaning subject to some confusion. The 
comments questioned what constituted 
a conveyance, was it a sale or was it 
also a lease. Another comment made the 
point that transfers for recreation 
purposes that were made at no 
monetary consideration were not gales 
but were some other form of 
conveyance. The suggestions made In 
the comments were given careful 
consideration and the final rulemaking 
contains a new definition of the term 
"conveyance," In addition, the final 
rulemaking deletes from the proposed 
rulemaking the word “sale" and 
substitutes for it the word conveyance 
for clariHcation. 

Several comments expressed the view 
that the changes in the policy section 
made by the proposed rulemaking were 
not clear as to the types of uses that 
were not permitted by the Recreation 
and Public Purposes Act and those uses 
that were more appropriately authorized 
under other authorities. The paragraph 
of the policy section covering uses has 
been rewritten by the final rulemaking 
to clarify the types of uses that are not 
permissible under the Act. This 
paragraph in the final rulemaking also 
requires that uses requiring development 
of the public lands for recreational or 


public purposes will require the 
conveyee to commit to a development 
plan or program before the lease or 
conveyance is granted. 

Other comments on the policy section 
of the proposed rulemaking stated that 
the paragraph regarding the disposal of 
lands acquired in an exchange under the 
Recreation and Public Purposes Act was 
not clear and recommended that it be 
clorificd. This section of the proposed 
rulemaking was designed to reiterate the 
longstanding policy prohibition against 
acquiring nun-Federal lands through the 
exchange process for the purpose of 
immediately disposing of those lands 
under the Act or any other disposal 
authority. This paragraph has been 
rewritten in the final rulemaking to 
clarify that non-Federal lands will not 
be acquired for disposal under the 
authority of the Act. 

One comment pointed out what was 
perceived as an inconsistency between 
the policy prohibition in the proposed 
rulemaking against the conveyance of 
Federally-owned and reserved mineral 
interests under lands conveyed under 
the Recreation and Public Purposes Act 
and the amendment to S 2741.6 made by 
the proposed rulemaking that clarifies 
the authority to lease those minerals. 
The policy prohibition against 
conveyance of the reserved mineral 
interest under lands conveyed under the 
Act is designed to avoid the possibility 
of split estate situations whereby the 
mineral estate could be conveyed to the 
surface owner only to have the surface 
revert to the United States because of a 
failure of the owner to comply with the 
terms and conditions of the conveyance 
document. The amendment made by the 
proposed rulemaking to § 2741.6 on 
mineral leasing would reiterate the 
policy that reserved Federal mineral 
interests may be permitted or teased 
under applicable mineral leasing 
authorities. These reserved Federal 
mineral interests have been subject to 
leasing for years and the amendment 
was intended to specify the various 
laws that are involved. Careful review 
of the two amendments fails to reveal 
any inconsistency and the final 
rulemaking retains both of them. 

Several of the comments questioned 
the need for inclusion in the proposed 
rulemaking of the preapplication 
consultation provision and questioned 
its enforceability. The section, which 
has been retained by the final 
rulemaking, was included to encourage 
potential applicants to discuss land 
acquisition proposals with the Bureau of 
Land Management well in advance of 
their filing of an application. Early 
consultation will enable applicants and 
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the Bureau to discuss requirements, 
schedules and processing procedures 
which will allow both parties to identify 
problem areas, procedural constraints 
and methods to expedite action on the 
proposal While preapplication 
consultation is optional and cannot be 
required of an applicant, it is 
recommended in order to save time and 
make the processing of the proposal 
more efficient. Inclusion of this section 
simply formalizes preapplication 
consultation procedures that have been 
used by the Bureau for the past few 
years with excellent results, not only in 
this area but in several other areas of 
Bureau activity. 

Several comments objected to the 
imposition of a filing fee by the 
proposed rulemaking and expressed the 
view that if a filing fee is to he imposed, 
a fee of $100 is excessive. The Bureau of 
Land Management has imposed filing 
fees for a myriad of applications over 
the years with the amount of the fees 
being nominal and not truly reOective of 
the Bureau's costs of processing the 
applications. Section 304 of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act (43 
U.S,C 1734) authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to establish reasonable filing 
and service fees with respect to the 
applications relating to the public lands. 
The $100 filing fee represents a 
minimum fee for processing applications 
under the Recreation and ^blic 
Purposes Act and does not recover the 
Bureau's full costs for the processing of 
the applications. The fee will be 
impost for all applications regardless 
of the purpose of the application (e.g., 
recreation, pubic purpose) or the type of 
applicant (e.g.. State and local 
guvemroenls. nonprofit associations, 
etc.). The final rulemaking adopts the 
$100 filing fee of the proposed 
riilomaking with an amendment that 
fully describes the types of applications 
that will require the fee. The change was 
made in response to questions raised in 
the comenis. 

Several comments suggested revision 
of the language of the proposed 
rulemaking concerning the notice of 
realty action. One comment pointed out 
that the Recreation and Public Purposes 
Act contains provisions that if an 
application is not filed within 18 months 
of the lands classification (Le.. issuance 
of the notice), the lands which were so 
ciatsifled are to be restored to the 
operation of the applicable public land 
laws. The proposed rulemaking 
specified a 12*month period of 
segregation from the effect of the public 
land laws. The final rulemaking follows 
the language of the Act and provides for 
a period of segregation of 18 months. 


Several comments suggested that time 
could be saved by combining the 
comment periods on a notice of realty 
action with that for a land use plan in 
those instances where a classification 
decision, in order to be implemented, 
would require an amendment to the 
Bureau of Land Management's land use 
plan. This suggestion has been adopted 
by the final rulemaking. 

The proposed rulemaking contained a 
new policy directive which would 
permit inunediate patents for using 
lands for sanitary landfill activities. This 
policy change was applauded by most of 
the comments. However, the comments 
expressed the view that the language of 
the proposed rulemaking was confusing 
and lacked clarity. After careful review 
of the provisions of the proposed 
rulemaking, this section has been 
rewritten in the final rulemaking. As a 
result of the fact that immediate patents 
may now be issued for lands to used 
for sanitray landfill purposes, the lease 
with option to purchase alternative that 
appeared in the proposed rulemaking is 
no longer needed and has been removed 
by the final rulemaking. 

Section 2742.1 of the proposed 
rulemaking contained a specific section 
regarding conveyances of omitted lands 
and unsurveyed islands under the 
provisions of section 211 of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act {43 
U.S.C. 1721). This section has been 
deleted by the Hnal rulemaking because 
it repeats language that already appears 
in S§ 2740.a*3(b), 2740.0-7(c) and 
2741.1(c) of the existing regulations. 

One comment questioned why 
a 2912.4 through 2912.4»2 of the 
existing regulations were needed. Those 
sections contain language explaining the 
requirements and procedures for leases 
when the proposed use of the lands 
under lease is for solid waste disposal. 
The comment is well taken and the 
sections are not needed and the final 
rulemaking deletes them. They are not 
needed because § 2912.1-1 (b) authorizes 
the authorized officer to include in any 
lease such terms and conditions as are 
required by law and public policy. If the 
proposed use under a lease is for solid 
waste disposal purposes, the authorized 
officer would include a reference to 
applicable law and regulations. 

Several comments were received on 
the provisions of the proposed 
rulemaking that would permit leasing of 
lands which included valid mining 
claims. The major concern raised by the 
comments was related to the 
significance of this change in the 
longstanding policy of the Bureau of 
Land Monagement with regard to 
challenging the validity of mining 


claims. The comments also expressed 
concern about the possibility of conflicts 
arising between a lessee and a mining 
claimant on lands leased under this 
provision, as well as concerns about the 
possibility of damage claims or liability 
under dual-use situations. The issues 
raised in these comments have been 
carefully reviewed. Our review led to 
the conclusion that some of the concerns 
were appropriate and that the 
provisions of the proposed rulemaking, 
if implemented by the final rulemaking, 
might result in the types of problems 
and conflicts noted in the comments. 
Accordingly, the addition of a new 
paragraph (h) to § 2912.1-1 proposed by 
the proposed rulemaking has been 
deleted by the final rulemaking. The 
Bureau will continue the existing policy 
regarding leasing of mining claims that 
has been in effect for years. This policy 
requires that public lands included in a 
mining claim upon which a validity 
determination has not been made may 
not be leased or conveyed under the 
provisions of the Recreation and Public 
Purposes Act. To further reiterate and 
clarify this policy, the final rulemaking 
adds a new paragraph to the general 
policy section (2740.0-6) describing the 
policy. The policy statement makes it 
clear that the Bureau will not spend any 
of its funds to undertake a validity 
determination for the sole purpose of 
conveying property under the provisions 
of the Recreation and Public Purposes 
Act. If an applicant for those lands 
wishes to expend funds to undertake a 
validity contest of a mining claim, they 
may make a request for such action of 
the authorized officer and such contest 
may proceed if the authorized officer 
deems it appropriate after considering 
all of the issues. The applicant will be 
responsible for the full expense of any 
contest proceedings. 

The principal authors of this final 
rulemaking are Keith Corrigall and |ohn 
Mezes. Division of Lands, Bureau of 
Land Management, assisted by the staff 
of the Office of Legislation and 
Regulatory Management. 

The Department of the Interior has 
determined that this document is not a 
major rule under Executive Order 12291 
and will not have a significant economic 
effect on a substantial number of small 
entities under the Regulatory Flexibility 
act (5 U.S.C. 601 et seq ). 

The changes made by the final 
rulemaking will expedite the processing 
of applications for disposal of public 
lands under the Recreation and Public 
Purposes Act to governmental and 
nonprofit entities, both large and small. 
The effect of the changes will be 
beneficial to all participants in the 
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program^ but will not increase or 
decrease the overall benents of the 
pr^ram. 

Tne information colicctiofi 
requirements contained in this Dnal 
rulemaking have been cleared by the 
Office of Management and Budgjst under 
44 U.S.C 3507 and assigned clearance 
numbers 1004-0009 and 1004-0012. 

List of Subjects 

43 CFH Part 2740 

Intergovernmental relations. Public 
lands—sales. Recreation. 

43 Part 2920 

Airports. Alaska. Mines, Public lands. 
Recreation areas. Waste treatment and 
disposal. 

Under the authority of the Act of june 
14.1926. as amended (43 U.S.C. 869 et 
seq.) (commonly known as the 
Recreation and Public Purposes Act), 
sections 211 and 310 of the Federal l^nd 
Policy and Management Act of 1976 (43 
U.S.C. 1721.1740) and the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act of 1952 (31 
U.S.C. 9701). Part 2740 of Group 2700 
and Port 2910 of Group 2900. Subchapter 
B, Chapter II of Title 43 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations are amended as set 
out below. 

Defied: November 6.1B8S. 

|. Steven Grilee. 

Dffpaty AstiskitU Sttcretary of the inteHoe. 

PART 2740--RECREATION AND 
PUBLIC PURPOSES ACT—[AMENDED] 

1. Part 2740 is amended by adding an 
authority citation to read: 

Authority: The Recreation and Public 
Pufposcs Act. as amended (43 889 et 

soq.k the Federal Land and 
Management Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C. 1701 et 
seq.k the Independent Offters Appropriation 
Act of 19S2 (31 US.C 9701). 

Subpart 2740—(AMENDED] 

2. Subpart 2740 is amended by*: 

A. Removing (he authority citation In 
its entirety: 

B. Amending section 2740.0-5 by 
adding new paragraphs (d) and (e) to 
read: 

$2740.0-5 DefiniUons. 

• • • • • 

(d) “Public purpose'* means for the 
purpose of providing facilities or 
services for the benefit of the public in 
connection with, but not limited to. 
public health, safety or welfare. Use of 
lands or facilities for habitation, 
cultivation, trade or manufacturing is 
permissible only when necessary for 


and integral to. l.e., and essential part of. 
the public purpose. 

(e) '"Conveyance** means a transfer of 
legal title. Leases issued pursuant to 
subpart 2912 of this title are not 
conveyances. 

C. Section 2740.6-6 Is amended by 
adding new paragraphs (c). |d). (e) and 
(0 to read: 

$2740.0-6 Policy. 

• • • • • 

(cj Where lands are conveyed under 
the act %vith a reservation of the mineral 
estate to the United States, the Bureau 
of Land Management shall not thereafter 
convey that mineral estate to the surface 
owner under the provisions of section 
209 of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C 
1719). 

(d) Lease or conveyance of lands for 
purposes other than recreational or 
public purposes Is not authorized by Ihe 
act Uses which can be more 
appropriately authorized under other 
existing authorities shall not be 
authorized under the act. Approval of 
leases or conveyances under the act 
shall not be made unless the public 
lands shall be used for an established or 
df finitely proposed project. A 
commitment by lesseefs) or convey^eels) 
to a plan of physical development, 
management and use of the lands shall 
be required before a lease or 
conveyance is approved. Use of public 
lands for nonrecreational or nonpublic 
purposes, whether by lease or 
conveyance, may be applied for under 
sections 203 and 302 of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act of 1976 (43 
U.S.C 1713.1732) or other applicable 
authorities. 

(e) The Bureau of Land Management 
shall not exercise the exchange 
authority of section 206 of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 (43 U.S.C 1716) for the purpose of 
acquiring lands for later conveyance 
under the act. 

(f) The Bureau of Land Management 
shall not use Federal funds to undertake 
determinations of the validity of mi^png 
claims on public lands for the sole 
purpose of clearing title so that the 
lands may be leas^ or conveyed under 
the act 

Subpart 2741—[Amended] 

3. Subpart 2741 is amended by: 

A. Removing the authority citation in 
its entirety: 

B. Redesignating $$ 2741.3 through 
2741.8 as 1$ 2741.4 through 2741.9, 
respectively: 

C Adding a new $ 2741.3 to read: 


$ 2741.3 Preapplication consultation. 

(a) Potential applicants should contact 
the appropriate District OfTice of the 
Bureau of Land Management well in 
advance of the anticipated submission 
of an application. Early consultation is 
needed to familiarize a potential 
applicant with management 
responsibilities and terms and 
conditions which may be required in a 
lease or patent. 

(b) Any information furnished by the 
applicant in connection with 
preapplication activity or use. which he/ 
she requests not be disclosed, shall be 
protected to the extent consistent with 
the Freedom of Information Act (5 U^C. 
552). 

(c) Dependent upon the magnitude 
and/or public interest associated with 
the proposed use. various investigations, 
studies, analyses, public meetings and 
negotiations may required of the 
applicant prior to the submission of the 
application. Where a determination is 
made that studies and analyses are 
required, the authorized officer shall 
inform the potential applicant of these 
requirements. 

(d) The potential applicant may be 
permitted to go upon the public lands to 
perform casual acts related to data 
collection necessary for development of 
an acceptable plan of development as 
required in $ 2741.4(b) of this title. These 
casual acts include, but are not limited 
to: 

(1) vehicle use on existing roads: 

(2) sampling: 

(3) surveys required for siting of 
structures or other improvements: and 

(4) other activities which do not 
unduly distinb surface resources. If. 
however, the authorized officer 
determines that appreciable impacts to 
surface resources may occur, he/she 
may require the potential applicant to 
obtain a land use authorization permit 
with appropriate terms and conditions 
under the provision of Part 2920 of this 
title. 

D. Amending the redesignated 

$ 2741.4 by adding a new paragraph (c) 
to read: 

$ 2741.4 Applications, 

• • • • • 

(c) Each application shall be 
accompanied by a nonrefundable filing 
fee of $100. The filing fee shall be 
required for new applications as weH as 
for applications for change of use or 
transfer of title filed under $ 2741.6 of 
this title. 

E. Amending the redesignated $ 2741.5 
by: 
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1. Amending paragraph (f) by 
removing all after the first sentence 
thereof; and 

2. Revising paragraphs (h| and (i) to 
road: 

} 2741.5 Guidelines'for conveyances and 
teases under the act 

§ • t • • 

(h) (1) A notice of realty action which 
shall serve as suitable or unsuitable for 
conveyance or lease under the act shall 
be issued, published and sent to parties 
of interest by the authorized officer not 
less than 60 days prior to the proposed 
effective date of the dlassi flea lion 
action. Notices specifying public lands 
classified as suitable shall include: the 
use proposed: whether the lands are to 
be conveyed or leased; and the terms, 
covenants, conditions and rc.servatinns 
which shall be included in the 
conveyance or lease document. The 
notice shall provide at least 45 days 
from the date of issuance for submission 
of public comments. 

(2) If the notice of realty action states 
that the lands are classified as suitable 
for conveyance or lease under the act, it 
shall segregate the public lands 
described in the notice from 
appropriation under any other public 
land law, including locations under the 
mining laws, except as provided in the 
notice or any amendments or revisions 
to the notice. If, after 18 months 
following the issuance of the notice, an 
application has not been filed for the 
purpose for which the public lands have 
been classified, the segregative effect of 
the classification shall automatically 
expire and the public lands classified in 
the notice shall return to their former 
status without further action by the 
authorized officer. 

(3) The notice of realty action shall be 
published once in the F^eral Register 
and once a week for 3 weeks thereafter 
in a newspaper of general circulation in 
the vicinity of the public lands covered 
by the notice. 

(4) The notice published under 

S 1810.5-5 of this title, if designated in 
the notice, shall serve as the notice of 
realty action required by this section 
and shall segregate the public lands as 
stated in the notice. Any such notice 
given under § 1610.5-5 of this title shall 
be published and distributed under the 
provisions of this section. 

(i) The authorized officer may eflect a 
conveyance for a sanitary landfill on 
public lands If the ultimate use of the 
public lands after completion of landfill 
activities shall be for a recreational or 
public purpose. 

* • • • • 

F. Amending the redesignated S 2741.6 
by amending paragraph (a) thereof by 


removing the citation 2741.3" and 
replacing it with the citation "S 2741.4", 
by amending paragraph (b) thereof by 
removing the citation "§ 2741.6(u)" and 
replacing it with the citation 
**§ 2741.7(a)'* and amending paragraph 
(c) thereof by removing the dtation 
**§ 2741.7" and replacing it with the 
citation "5 2741.8". 

G. Amending the redesignated 
i 2741.7 by adding to paragraph (d) a 
sentence to read "Where sucii resei^ed 
minerals are subject to disposition under 
the provisions of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920, as amended, and 
supplemented (30 U.S.C 181 pt seq.). the 
Materials Act of fuly 31,1947, as 
amended (30 U.S.C 601 et seq.) and the 
Geothermal Steam Act of 1970 (30 U.S.C 
1001 cl seq.), the regulations contained 
in Subchapter C of this title shall be 
utilized." 

Subpart 2742—(Amended] 

4. Subpart 2742 is amended by; 

A. Removing the authority citation in 
its entirety; 

B. Redesignating {{ 2742.1 through 
2742.4 as SS 2742.2 through 2742.5. 
respectively; 

C Adding a new { 2742.1 to read: 
fi 2742.1 Lands subject to disposition. 

Omitted lands and unsurveyed islands 
may be conveyed to States and their 
local political subdivisions under the 
provisions of section 211 of the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act (43 
U.S.C. 1721). 


PART 2910—LEASES 


Subpart 2912—(Amended) 

5. Subpaii 2912 is amended by: 

A. Continuing the authority citation to 
read: 

Authority: Secs. 211 and 310. the Federal 
Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 (43 
U.S.C. 1721 and 1740). 


$§ 2912.4, 2912.4-1 and 2912.4-2 
I Removed ] 

B. Removing SS 29124. 29124-1 and 
2912.4-2 in their entirety. 

|FK Doc. 85-29292 Filed 12-9-65; 8:45 am| 

SILUMG COOC 49tO-S4>« 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION AGENCY 

Agency for International Development 

48 CFR Parts 701, 702, 715, 728, 731, 
732, 737,750, 752, 753, and 
Appendices 

lAiDAR Notice 85-121 

Miscellaneous Changes to the AID 
Acquisitkm Regulation 

agency: Agency for International 
Development, IDCA. 

ACTION: Final rule. 

summary: I1)e AID Acquisition 
Regulation is being amended to reflect 
new office titles required by a 
reorganization, and to make minor 
editorial revisions and corrections. 
EFFECTIVE DATE: December 10,1985. 

FOR further information CONTACT: 
M/SER/PPE, Mr. James M. Kelly, 
telephone (703) 235-9855. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: We have 
determined that the changes being made 
by this Notice are not significant or 
major changes as defined by FAR 
1.301(b). or FAR 1.501, or E.0.12291. 

As required by the Regulatory 
Flexibility Act. it Is hereby certified that 
this Notice will not have a significant 
economic impact on a substantial 
number of small entities. 

List of Subjects in 48 CFR Parts 701, 702, 
715, 728. 731. 732. 737, 750, 752 753. and 
Appendices 

Government procurement. 

For the reasons set out in the 
preomble. Chapter 7 of Title 48 of the 
Code of Federal Regulations is amended 
as follows: 

1. The authority citations in Parts 701, 
702. 715. 728. 731, 732 737, 750, 752 753. 
and the Appendices to Chapter 7 arc 
unchanged and continue to read as 
follows: 

Authority: Sec. 821. Pub. L 87-195.75 Stal. 
445 (22 U.S.C. 2381). as amended; E.0. 12163. 
Sept 29.1979. 44 FR 56673. 3 CFR 1979 Comp,, 
p 435. 

PART 701—FEDERAL ACQUISITION 
REGULATIONS SYSTEM 

Subpart 701.3—Agency for 
International Development Acquisition 
Regulation 

701.37S-1 (Amended) 

2. Section 701.376-1, Responsibility, is 
amended by revising the first sentence 
to read as follows: "Responsibility for 
the development and maintenance of the 
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AIDAR is assigned to the Procurement 
Executive.** 

701«376->4 lAmeodedI 

3. ^ction 701.37&-4. Implementation 
within AID contracting activities, is 
amended by removing the reference to 
**lhe Director, Office of Contract 
Management.**, replacing it with a 
reference to **the Planning. Policy and 
EvaluaUon Staff (M/SER/PPE)-** 

Subpart 701.4—Deviations From the 
FAR or AIDAR 

701.470 lAmended) 

4. Section 701.470, Procedure, is 
amended as follows: 

a. The Initial reference to **lhe Office 
of Contract Management, Support 
Division.** appearing in paragraph [aK2) 
is removed and replaced by a reference 
to “the Planning, Policy and Evaluation 
Staff of the Associate Assistant to the 
Administrator for Management M/SKR/ 
PPE, hereinafter referred to as *PPE*.** 

b. The remaining references to 
**Support Division*', and to “Office of 
Contract Management Support 
Division** appearing in paragraphs (a)(2), 
(b)(2). (b)(3)(i). (c). and (f)(1), are 
removed and replaced by references to 
**I>PE*. 

PART 702—DEFINmONS OF WORDS 
AND TERMS 

Subpart 702.170—Definitions 

702.170- 3 (Amended) 

5. In section 702.170-3, Contiactii^ 
activities, paragraph (a) is amended by 
removing (and not replacing) the 
reference to “Office of Commodity 
Management**, and by removing the 
references to the ‘‘Office of Contract 
Management'*. The references to the 
“Office of Contract Management** are 
replaced by references to the TDffice of 
Acquisition and Assistance 
Management**. 

6. SecUon 702.170-10, Head of the 
contracting activity. Is amended by 
revising paragraph (a) as follows: 

702.170- 10 Head of the contractif>g 
activity. 

(a) AID/Washington. 




Each of these Office Directors will Issue 
warrants to qualified Individuals to 
actually exercise the authority. 


PART 715—CONTRACTING BY 
NEGOTIATION 

Subpart 715.5—UnaoHcitad Proposals 

715.504 (Amended] 

7. In section 715.504. Advance 
guidance, paragraph (a) is amended by 
removing the reference to “PRE/SDB/ 
SB**, replacing it with a reference to 
“OSDBU/MRC*. 

715.506 (Amended) 

0. Section 715.506, Agency^irocedures 
and point of contact, is amended by 
removing the reference to “PRE/SDB/ 
SB**, replacing it with a reference to 
“OSDBU/MRC**. 

PART 728—BONDS AND INSURANCE 

Subpart 728.1—Bonds 

728.105-1 (Amended! 

9. In section 728.105-1, Advance 
payment bonds, paragraph (b) is 
amended by removing the reference “the 
Insurance Advisor, Office of Contract 
Management**, replacing it with a 
reference to “the Planning, Policy and 
Evaluation Staff (M/SER/PPE),*’ 

Subpart 728.3—Insurance 

728.302 lAmendedI 

10. Section 728.302, Notice of 
cancellation or change, is amended by 
removing the reference to “the Insurance 
Advisor. Office of Contract 
Management**, replacing it with a 
reference to “the Planning, Policy and * 
Evaluation Staff (M/SER/PPE).'* 

PART 731—CONTRACT COST 
PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES 

Subpart 731.1—ApplicaWllty 

731.109 (Amended] 

11. Section 731.106, Advance 
agreements, is amended by removing 
the reference to “Overhead and Special 
Cost Branch. Office of Contract 


Management*', replacing it with a 
reference to “Overhead and Special 
Cost and Contract Close-Out Branch. 
Office of Acquisition and Assistance 
Management.** 

Subpart 731.2—Contracts With 
Commercial Organizations 

731.205-6 (Amended! 

12. Section 731.205-8, Compensation 
for persona! services, is amended as 
follows: 

a. Paragraph (a)(3) is amended by 
adding the following parenthetical 
phrase immediately after the paragraph 
title, ^Overseas R^ruitmenl Incentive^: 
“(The term 'employee*, as used in this 
paragraph, means an employee who is a 
U.S. citizen or resident alien.)** 

b. Paragraph (b)(2) is amended by 
removing the reference “Support 
Division. Office of Contract 
Management" appearing at the end of 
the paragraph, replacing it with a 
reference to “Acquisition Support 
Division, Office of Acquisition and 
Assistance Management" 

Subpart 731.3—Contracts With 
Educational Institutions 

731.371 (Amended) # 

13. Section 731.371. Compensation far 
personal services, is amended as 
follows: 

a. Paragraph (a) is amended by 
removing the reference “Support 
Division, Office of Contract 
Managment" appearing at the end of 
the paragraph, replacing it with a 
reference to "Acquisition Support 
Division, Office of Acquisition and 
Assistance Management" 

b. Paragraph (c). Overseas 
Recruitment Incentive, is amended by 
adding the following parenthetical 
phrase immediately after the title of 
paragraph (c): 

“(The terra 'employee*, as used in this 
paragraph, means an employee who is a 
U.S. citizen or resident alien.)" 

Subpart 731,7—ContracU With 
Nonprofit Organizations 

731.770 (Amended) 

14. Section 731.77a OMB Circular A- 
122, Cost Principles for Nonprofit 
Organizations; AID implementation, is 
amended by removing the references to 
“The Director. Office of Contract 
Management" and "The Overhead and 
Special Cost Branch. Office of Contract 
Management (OSC).**, appearing in 
paragraph (a), replacing them 
respectively with references to *Thc 
Director, Office of Acquisition and 
Assistance Management" and *Thc 
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Ovprfieud and Special Cost and 
OmtraGt Clnse-^l Branch. OfRce of 
AcquisiHon and Assiitlance 
M.inagofnent 

731772 lAmendedI 
15, In 5 73L772, Compensation fOf 
fx'r^onol servicms: paragraph (c). 
Oirmeas Rccruitnwnt Incentive, is 
iinit'ndffd by adding Ihe following 
pHr^nthetical phrase immediately aftetr 
the title of paragraph (c): 

’tTKe term 'employee', as used in this 
p.irr^graplu means an employee who is a 
tJ.S. citizen or resident alien,)" 

PART ;32--CONTRACT FINANCING 

Subpait 732.4—Advanca Payments 

732.40S-70-2 I Amended! 

la In aecHon 73Z405-70-2. 
Circumstances for use of an LOC, 
p.«r<igrat7h (a)(1) Is amended by 
removing the reference to "Chapter 
15C". replacing it with a reference to 
“Chapter 15K". Paragraph (a)(3J is 
amended by chanfng the first word from 
•To" to The". 

PART 737—SERVICE CONTRACTING 

Subpsrt 737.2—Services of Experts 
and Consultanis 

737.270 (AmendedI 

17. In section 737.270. Contracting for 
consulting services, paragraph (c)(2) is 
imeiuled by nunoving the parenthetical 
phrase at the end of the second 
sentence, replacing it with the following: 
lluraled in the Burv*.au for Rrogram and 

Coordination. Center for 
Development Infomuition and 
Ev.iluntion, Development Information 
Divij^um— PPC/CDIE/DI)", 

PART 75Q-EXTRAORDINARY 
CONTRACTUAL ACTIONS 

Subpart 750.70—Ratification of 
Unautr>ofi 2 ed Contract Awards 

750.7000 tAmeodedI 

18. In section 750.70001 HoUftcatton of 
itnauthorited cxfntract awards. 

Paragraph (b) is amended by removing 
the reference to "the Director, Office of 
Contract Management", replacing It with 
I ri-frrcnce to "the Procedure 
Exenilive". 

Siibpart 750.71—Extraordinary 
Contractual Action To Protect Foreign 
Policy Interests of the United States 

7507105-1,7S07110-1,750.7110-2 and 
780.7110-3 fAmended! 

19. Sections 750.7100-1, Filing 
Quests: 750.7110-1, Investigation: 


750.7110-2, Intra-agency coordination; 
and 750.7110-3, Submission of cases to 
the approving authority,, arc amended 
by removing the reference each contains 
to "OfTicu* of Contract Managfrment.", 
replacing it with a reference to 
"Planning; Policy and Evaluation Staff 
(M/SER/PPE)", 


PART 752—SOLICITATION 
PROVISIONS AND CONTRACT 
CLAUSES 

Subpart 752.70—Texts of AID Contract 
Clauses 

7S2.7002 I Amended I 

20. In section 752.7002, Travel and 
transportation, paragraph (d). Alternate 
73, The contract clause tilled "Travel 
Expenses and Transportation and 
Storage Expenses*' is amended bif: 

a. Changing the dale of the clause 
from "(Aug. 1984)" to "(Nov. 1985)"; 

b. Amending paragraph (n). Storage of 
household effects, of the clause to 
remove the reference to "paragniph(a). 
above", replacing it with a reference to 
'•paragraph (1), above"; and 

c. Amc^ng paragraph (oHi) of the 
clause to remove the reference to "the 
Transportation Support Division, Office 
of Commodity Management", replacing 
it with a reference to "the 
Transportation Division, Office of 
Acquisition and Assistance 
Management", 

7S2.7004 t Amended I 

21. In section 752.7004. Source anti 
nationality requirements* the contract 
clause titl^ "Source and Naiionatily 
Requirements for Procurement of Cooth 
and Services" is amended by: 

a. Changing the date of the clause 
from 'INov. 19H4)" to "(Nov. 1905)"; 

b. Amending subparagraph (b)(2) of 
the clause to remove the reference to 
"the AID Transportation Support 
Division, Office of Commodity 
Management. . replacing it with a 
reference to "the Transportation 
Division, Office of Acquisition and 
Assistance Mana^ment": and 

c. Amending subparagraph (b)(5) of 
the clause to remove the refexence to 
"Seventeen Street" as the street address 
of the Maritime Administration, 
replacing it with a reference to *‘Sevpnth 
Street". 

PART 703-FORMS 

Subpart 753.1—General 

753.107 lAmendedI 

22. Section 753.107, Obtaining forms* 
is amended by removing the reference to 
"SER/MO/PUM", replacing It with a 
reference to "SER/MO/PM/D". 


APPENDICES TO CHAPTER 7 

Appendix B—Notice to Cost* 
ReimbursemanI Typ*’ Contractors of 
Changes in Applicable Standardized 
Government Regulations 

23. Paragraph 5, Duties and 
Responsibilities* of Appendix B, is 
amended as follows: 

a. Paragraph 5(a)(1| is amended by 
removing the reference to "the Office of 
Contract Management. Support Division 
(Attention: SKR/CM/SD/SS. SfaHsHcal 
Section)", replacing it with a reference 
to "the Office of Acquisition and 
Assistance Management Acquisition 
Support Division, Stippoii Services 
Branch (SER/AAM/A/SUP)"; 

b. Paragraph 5(b) is amended by 
changing the paragraph title from 
"Statistical section. SER/CM/SD/SS' to 
"SER/AAM/A/SVP'\ 

c. Paragraphs 5(bKl) and 5(b)(2) are 
amended by removing the references to 
"SER/MO/PUM" and replacing them 
with references to "SER/MO/PM/D"; 

d. Paragniph 5(c) is amended by 
removing the references to "SFJt/MO/ 
PUM" and "SER/CM/SD/SS", rcpladng 
them respectively with references to 

• SFJ^/MO/PM/D" and "SER/AAM/A/ 
SUP"; and 

e. Paragraph 5{cM2) and 5(c)(3) are 
amended by removing the reference to 
"SER/CM/SD/SS", replacing them with 
references to "SER/AAM/A/SUF*. 

Appendix C—Logistic Support Overseas 
to A ID-Direct Contractors 

24. Paragraph 2(b)(3) of Appendix C is 
amended by removing the reference to 
"SKR/CM", appeanng in the last 
sentence, replacing it with a reference to 
"SFJ^/AAM", 

Appendix F—Use of Collaborative 
As^tance Method for AID Direct 
Contracts for Technical Assistance 

25. Paragraph 4(d|(3)(iii) of Appendix 
F is amended by removing the reference 
to "CM/SOD/OSC, replacing it with a 
reference to "AAM/A/OCC. 

Appendix G—Approval and Reporting 
Procedures for Ccmtractor Salaries 

26. Appendix G is amended as 
follows: 

a. Paragraph 1(c) is amended by 
removing the reference to "SER/CM/ 
SD/SS", replacing it with a reference to 
"SER/AAM/A/SUF*; 

b. Paragraph 2(a) is amended by 
removing the parenthetical reference 
•'(See AIDPR Appendix A,)" appearing 
at the end of paragraph 2(a). replacing it 
with "(See AIDAR Appendix A.)"; 

c. Paragraph 3 is amended by 
removing the references to "SER/CM" 
appearing in the paragraph title and the 
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second sentence of the panigraph. 
replacing them with references to “SER/ 
AAM**, and by removing the reference to 
*‘SER/CM/SD/SS". replacing it with a 
reference to ‘^ER/AAM/A/SUF’; and 

d. Paragraph 4 is amended by 
removing the reference to **the Office of 
Contract Management/*, replacing it 
with a reference to **the Office of 
Acquisition and Assistance 
Management/* 

Appendix If^Response to Audit 
Recommemlations 

27. Appendix H is amended as 
follows: 

a. References to “SKR/CM**, 
appearing in paragraphs Z 6 and 7(a). 
and in subparagraphs 5(b). 5(b)(1)(b). 
5(b)(1)(c). 5(b)|?)|a). 5(b)(2)(b). 
5|b)(2)(c)(iii). and 5(b)(4)(a). are 
removed and replaced with references 
to ’SER/AAM •; 

b. References to **CM/SD/SS'*. 
appearing In subparagraphs 5(b)(1)(b). 
5(b)(l|(c). 5(b)|l)(d). 5(b)(2)(a), 5|b)(2)(b). 
5(b)(2)(c)(iii). and 5(b)(4)(a). and in 
paragraph 8. are removed and replaced 
with references to *^AAM/A/SUF’; and 

c. Puragaraph 5(b)(3) is amended by 
removing the reference to **I**M/PAD/*, 
replacing it with a reference to * FM/ 
PAFD/*. 

|}iiti?d: Novcmlxir 25. 1985. 

|oho F. Owens. 

A/DProcunfimtfni EnecMtive. 

|FR Dfjc. 85-29061 Filed 12-8-85; 8:45 am) 
BiLUNO coot t11S-ei-4l 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
SOCFRPart 17 

Endangered and Threatened Wildlife 
and Plants; Determination of 
Threatened Status and Critical Habitat 
for the Desert Dace 

agency: Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Interior. 

action: Final rule. 

summary: The Service determines 
threatened status and critical habitat for 
the desert dace [Ermichthys acros), and 
Issues a special rule to allow take in 
accordance with state law. Known only 
from an area of thermal springs and 
immediate outflow creeks in Humboldt 
County. Nevada, the species survives in 
about eight of more than 20 springs in 
six square miles of the area known as 
Soldier Meadows. This action is being 
taken because habitat alterations have 
eliminated much former habitat and the 
existing population is potentially 
threatened by additional habitat 
alteration. This final rule would 


implement the protection provided by 
the Endangered SpiMiics Act of 1973. as 
amended 

DATE: The effective dale of this rule is 
lanuury 9.1968. 

addresses: 11)c complete file for this 
rule is available for inspection, by 
appointment, during normal business 
hours at the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Suite 1692. Lloyd 500 Building. 
500 NE, Multnomah Street. Portland. 
Oregon 97232. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Mr. Wayne S. While. Chief, Division of 
Endangered Species, at the above 
address (503/231-8131 or FTS 429-6131) 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

Background 

The desert dace l£/vm/chi/iys oc/vs} 
is endemic to a series of thermal spring 
habitats in the Soldier Meadows area of 
Humboldt County, Nevada, where It was 
discovered in 1939 and described 11 
years later by Carl Hubbs and R.R. 

Miller (1948). This species is the only 
member of the genus Eremicthys, The 
species has apparently surviv^ in the 
Soldier Meadows area for at least tens 
of thousands of years. The species and 
genus is characterized by the presence 
of prominent homy sheaths on the jaws. 
No other cyprinid possesses such a 
remarkable feeding adaptation. The 
species is notable for its high 
temperature tolerance. Desert dace 
typically occur in water 67^ to 97 T. but 
hove b4^n observed in water as hot as 
100.4T (Nyquist 1963). Water 
temperature appears to be a major 
factor controlling the distribution of 
desert dace within a spring system. 
When temperature at a springhead 
exceeds 100*F. desert dace are restricted 
to the somewhat cooler outflow 
downstream from the springs. 

Most of the thermal springs and their 
outflow creeks inhabited by the desert 
dace occur on private lands. The local 
landowner has modified much of the 
species* habitat by diverting water away 
from natural channels into manmade 
ditches. The diversion of outflow water 
away from natural channels is 
especially detrimental in spring systems 
were the hoadpool temperature exceeds 
100*F and the species can only occupy 
the outflow creeks. 

Two reservoirs exist in the Soldier 
Meadows area approximately three 
miles from springs and outflows 
inhabited by desert dace. Channel 
catfish [ictalurus punctQtus] and 
smallmouth bass [Mteropierus 
dohmicui) have been introduced Into 
one of the reserN'oIrs. If these exotics are 
introduced into nearby habitats 


occupied by the desert dace, they would 
probably compete with and prey on the 
desert dace. Exotic species may also 
introduce disease or parasites to which 
(he native species have not been 
previously exposed. 

The Soldier Meadows area has been 
designated a Known Geothermal 
Resource Area. Geothermal exploration 
occurred in the area several years ago 
but was later abandoned. If goothcrm<il 
exploration and development arc 
resumed, these activities could impact 
the desert dace by interfering with (he 
aquifers that supply water to thermal 
springs in the area. 

The desert dace was. Included in (he 
Service*! Notice of Review of Verlebratfj 
Wildlife published December 30.1982 
(47 FR 58454). In a petition dated April 4, 
1983. and received April 12.1983, the 
Desert Fishes Council requested that thf? 
desert dace be added to the List of 
Endangered and Threatened Wildlife. 
An administrative finding that the 
petition presented substantial 
information indicating that the 
requested action may be warranted was 
made May 9.1983. and reported In the 
Federal Register on |une 14.1983 (48 FR 
27273). Publication of the proposed rule 
on May 29.1984 (49 FR 22355). signified 
that (he requested action was 
warranted, and constituted a required 
finding in accordance with section 
4(b)(3)(B)(ii) of the Act as amended in 
1982. 

Summary of Comments and 
Recommenda tions 

In the May 29.1984. proposed rule (49 
FR 22355) and associated notificationB. 
all interested parties were requested to 
submit factual reports or information 
that might contribute to development of 
H final rule. Appropriate State agencies, 
county governments. Federal agencies, 
scientific organizations, and other 
interested parties were contacted and 
requested to comment. A newspaper 
notice was published in (he following 
newspapers: Fallon Eagle-Standard 
(June 28,1984); Elko Daily Free Press 
(June 28,1984); Las Vegas Review 
louma! (|une 27,1984); and Nevada 
State/oumal {\une 26.1984). In additio!i. 
a public hearing, requested by Mr. )aniei 
A. Callahan on behalf of Mr. Keri Eiarp 
owner of the Soldier Meadows Ranch 
was held in Winnemucca, Nevada, on 
October 10,1984. The hearing 
announcement was published on 
September 20.1984 (49 FR 36886). and 
the comment period extended until 
October 22,1984 

Nine letters of comment were 
received. Comments were received from 
both the Nevada Stale Office and 
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VVinncmucca District OfTIcc of the 
Bureatj of Land Management. Nevada 
State Office of Community Services. 
Nevada Department of Minerals. 

Nevado Department of Wildlife, Nevnida 
Division of Slate Parks. Nevada 
Department of Agrtculfure. Nevada 
Division of Environmental ProliHiion. 
and .Mr lames A. Callahan, attorney. 
Three letters supported the proposed 
rule# one opposed the rule, four 
contained iiddltional information, and 
one was a non-substantive comment 

I'he Nevada State Office of the 
Bureau of Land Management pointed out 
that although only a small portion of 
dace habitat occurs on public land a 
habitat management plan has been 
completed, a ^ce transplant to two 
springs is planned, and a total of 307.22 
acrea of public land in Soldier Meadows 
has been designated both an Area of 
Critidll Environmental Concern and a 
Research Natural Area. The 
Wmnemucca District Office supported 
the proposed listing and expressed the 
view that ihi? listing was consistent with 
District efforts to protect the dace and 
its habitat. 

The Nevada Division of State Parks 
also supported the proposal and 
tMTM^hasised this support by stating that 
the area designated as criliail habitat is 
listed In the Nevada Natural Heritage 
Prc*gr?ini. This program identifH^s 
ri presttitative areas of the Slate's 
niitural heritage, including plants, 
animals, and geological formatums. as 
well as scenic and scientific areas, in an 
effort toward preserving those areas 
listed. 

The Nevada Division of 
[ nurunmenlal Protection bud no 
objections to the proposed actions and 
stated that the proposal would have no 
spparcnl adverse impacts on Division 
programs 

The Stale Department of Minerals 
commented that the Soldier Meadows 
area has been designated os a Known 
fif'othemial Resource Area and 
geothermal exploration had occurred in 
the area. This agency further stated that 
this geothermal resource appears to ^ 
of low temperature character useful for 
domestic or commercial purposes rather 
than power generation, but future 
exploration programs may delineate a 
?reiiter potential for development. The 
recommended that 
considersifon toward future resource 
dev elopment be evaluated before a final 
^’'Commendation Is made on the 
proposed rule. The Service repifes that 
Ihe 1902 amendments to the Act require 
that determfnntlons to list species as 
threatened or endangered be based 
wiely on the best scientific and 
ccmmerdol informnthm available for 


the spedes. Economic impacts are not 
allowed to be considered in making a 
listing determination. The Act specifies, 
however, that the economic impact of 
designating a particular area as cntical 
habitat must be considered. The Service 
accordingly has prepared an economic 
analysis of the areas determined in this 
rule to be critical habitat. This analysis 
did not bring forth economic or other 
impacts to warrant consideration of 
revising the critical habitat designation. 

The Nevada Department of 
Agriculture opposed the proposed rule 
on the basis that listing the desert dace 
as threatened would ii^ibit agricultural 
prochiction at Soldier Meadows Ranch. 
The Smvice responds that the 
Endangered Species Act of 1073, as 
amended, only precludes Federal 
agencies from authorizing, funding, or 
carrying out activities that are likely to 
jcHipardize the continued existence of a 
listed species or adversely modify its 
critical habitat. Unless a proposed 
private action requires such Federal 
approval or funding, it would not be 
precluded by section 7 of the Act. 
However, the taking prohibitions in 
section 9 could apply to private actions 
that result in the taking of a threatened 
species. 

The Nevada Department of Wildlife 
supported the proposed rule. It did. 
express concern regarding the critical 
habitat designation since the species 
occurs primarily on private lands and 
the designation will provide very limited 
prolectiom The Department further 
suggested easement purchase or 
restricted development agreements with 
private landowners as a means of 
protecting the species. The Service 
agrees that designation of critical 
habitat on private lands affords UtUe 
protection for the species unless Federal 
approval or funding is required for the 
action that occurs on private land. 
However, critical habitat designations 
con accompany the listing of species 
under the Act to serve as official 
notification to Federal agencies that 
their responsibilities under section 7 of 
the Act are applicable in a certain area. 

The public hearing held on October 
10.1984. was atUmded by four 
individuals with only James A. 

Callahan, representing the owner of the 
Soldier Meadows Ranch, presenting a 
formal statement. No additional written 
comments were received following the 
public hearings. 

Mr. Callahan was concerned that the 
proposed ntle would adversely impact 
water rights and livestock grazing on 
private lands. The Service responds that 
the Endangered Species Act of 1973. as 
amended, only precludes Federal 
agencies from authorizing, funding, or 


carrying out activities that are likely to 
jeopardize the continued existence of a 
listed species or adversely modify Its 
critical habitat. Unless a proposed 
action requires such Federal approval or 
funding, it would not be precluded by 
section 7 of the Act. 

Mr. Callahan also questioned whether 
the Act allows for condemnation of 
private land. The Service responds that 
it prefers not to employ these powers 
while alternative means exist for 
preserving this fish and its habitat. 

Additional concern was expressed by 
Mr. Callahan that desert dace would be 
transplanted to other water areas in 
Soldier Meadows. Service policy is to 
not transplant a species outside its 
historic range unless there are no other 
means of preserving the species. If 
waters within the historic range are not 
presently supporting dace populations, 
but are found to be suitable Kabital. the 
Service would support transplants to 
these waters. 

Mr. Callahan also asked if there are 
areas other than Soldier Meadows 
where desert dace are present The 
Service has reviewed and concurs with 
scientific literature accepted by 
ichthyologists and other sdentists. as 
correctly identifying the desert dace as a 
unique species endemic to a limited 
number of habitats within Soldier 
Meadows, Humboldt County, Nevada. 

No scientific information has ever been 
presented to the contrary. 

Mr. Callahan further questioned 
whether the Soldier Meadow Desert 
Dace Habitat Management Plan 
developed by the Bureau of Land 
Management was in concert with 
present Fish and Wildlife Service plane 
to recover the species. The Service 
replies that the draft Habitat 
Management Plan was reviewed by Fish 
and Wildlife Service biologists and 
%vritlen comments provided to the 
Bureau of Land Management on January 
25.1983. Specific plans to implement 
portions of the Habitat Management 
Plan were also reviewed and 
commented on July 10.1984. In both 
instances, the Service agreed with these 
plans. 

The possibility that springs and 
riparian areas inhabited by dace would 
be fenced to exclude livestock was a 
concern of Mr. Callahan. The Service 
position presently is that livestock use 
in the area it not currently a threat to 
the continued existence of the species, 
but if livestock were to adversely impact 
the habitat of the species, control of 
livestock should be able to be 
accomplished in a manner that would 
allow continued livestock access to 
water in the immediate area. 
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Summary of Factors Affecting the 
Species 

After a thorough review and 
consideration of all information 
available, the Serv^ice has determined 
that the desert dace should be classified 
as a threatened species. Procedures 
found at section 4(a)(1) of the 
Endangered Species Act (16 U.S,C. 1531 
et seq»] and regulations promulgated to 
implement the listing provisions of the 
Act (50 CFR Part 424) were followed. A 
species may be determined to be an 
endangered or threatened species due to 
one or more of the Five factors described 
in section 4(a)(1). These factors and 
their application to the desert dace 
[Eremichthys acros] are as follows: 

A. The present or threatened 
destmetion* modification, or curtailment 
of its habitat arrange. The desert dace 
is endemic to warm springs and their 
outflow creeks in the Soldier Meadows 
area of Humboldt County. Nevada. 
Approximately eight warn springs with 
water temperatures as high as 100.4* F 
are occupied by the species. Many of the 
springs' outflow creeks have been 
diverted from their natural channels into 
manmade ditches, the diversions are for 
agricultural activities, such as irrigation 
and providing water for cattle on the 
Soldier Meadows Ranch. These 
diversions have reduced habitat 
available to the desert dace. Diversion 
of spring outflows is especially serious 
in those spring systems where the water 
in the spring headpool is too hot to be 
tolerated by the desert dace. In these 
systems the species exists only in the 
natural outflow. The manmade dltdies 
do not provide suitable habitat for the 
species. 

B. OverutiJization for commercial 
recreational scientific, or educational 
purposes. Not applicable to this species. 

C. Disease or predation. There is no 
evidence that either disease or 
predation has contributed to the 
threatened status of this species. 

Disease and predation could both result 
from the introduction of species not 
native to this area (see Factor *'E‘* 
below). 

D. The inadequacy of existing 

. regulatory mechanisms. At this time the 
only regulation applicable to the desert 
dace is a requirement for a State 
scientific collecting permit for taking the 
species. There are no laws or 
regulations to protect the habitat of the 
desert dace. 

E. Other natural or manmade factors 
affecting its continued existence. 
Reservoirs have recently been 
constructed on the north and south end 
of the Soldier Meadows area. Channel 
catfish and smallmouth bass have been 


introduced into the southern reservoir. If 
these exotica should enter habitat 
occupied by the desert dace they could 
further reduce dace numbers. The 
presence of exotic fishes Is usually 
detrimental to native Rshes in the 
western United States due to 
competition and predation (Deacon et 
al 1964). as well as the introduction of 
exotic parasites and disease (Wilson et 
al 1966). Much of the critical habitat is 
included in the Soldier Meadows Known 
Geothermal Resource Area. Although no 
exploration or drilling is currently 
occurring in the Soldier Meadows area, 
the resumption of such activity could 
result in interference with the thermal 
aquifers that supply water to springs in 
the area. 

The Service has carefully assessed the 
best scientinc and commercial 
information available regarding the past, 
present, and future threats faced by this 
« species in determining to make this rule 
final. Based on this evaluation, the 
preferred action is to list the desert dace 
as a threatened species, with critical 
habitat This listing is appropriate 
because of past disturbance to habitats 
that has resulted in populations 
remaining at relatively low levels that 
may be adversely impacted by future 
ground water depletion, geothermal 
activities, agricultural development, and 
introduction of exotics. An explanation 
of the critical habitat designation is 
presented in the "Critical Habitat" 
section of this rule. 

Critical Habitat 

Critical habitat, as defined by Section 
3 of the Act, means: (i) The specific 
areas within the geographical area 
occupied by a species, at the time it is 
listed in accordance with the Act, on 
which are found those physical or 
biological features (1) essential to the 
conservation of the species and (11) that 
may require special management 
considerations or protection, and (ii) 
specific areas outside the geographical 
area occupied by a species at the time it 
is listed, upon a determination that such 
areas are essential for the conservation 
of the species. 

Section 4(a)(3) of the Act requires that 
critical habitat be designated to the 
maximum extent prudent and 
determinable concurrently with the 
determination that a species is 
endangered or threatened. Critical 
habitat is being designated for the 
desert dace to include all thermal 
springs and their outflows located 
within determinable section and 
fractional section boundaries in the 
Soldier Meadows area of Humboldt 
County. Nevada. The designated aquatic 
habitat within these boundaries Is 


somewhat evanescent, shifting in 
response to seasonal and other climatic 
factors. The area enclosed by the 
determinable boundary is 
approximately four miles long and 
varies from one to two and two-thirds 
miles wide. Mud Meadow Creek is near 
its eastern edge. The southern edge is 
approximately one mile north of Fly 
Creek. 

Listing regulations of the Serv'ice. SO 
CFR 424.12(b). state that when 
considering the designation of critical 
habitat, the Service shall focus on the 
biological or physical constituent 
elements within the defined area that 
are essential to the conservation of the 
species. Known primary constituent 
elements are to be listed with the 
critical habitat description. 

With respect to the desert dace, the 
thermal springs and their outflows 
proposed as critical habitat satisfy all 
known criteria for ecological, 
behavioral, and physiological 
requirements of the species. The 
quantity and quality of water in the 
pools and outflow streams inhabited by 
this fish are the most important factors 
in its conservation. A range of favored 
temperatures between about 70* and 
102*F restricts the fish to areas of the 
streams near the headwater pools, but 
these areas expand in summer, when 
pool temperatures are too high to be 
tolerated, and contract in winter, when 
temperatures In the lower streams drop 
below the favored range. These 
specialized requirements are met only In 
limited but seasonally variable portions 
of this one thermal spring area. Breeding 
and the growth of young desert dace are 
likewise confined to certain parts of the 
area. The species Is native to these 
springs and outflows and is found 
nowhere else. 

Section 4(b)(8) requires, for any 
proposed or flnal regulation that 
designates critical habitat a brief 
description and evaluation of those 
activities (public or private) which may 
adversely modify such habitat or may 
be affected by such designation. Such 
activities are identified for the desert 
dace as follows. 

In the past, water diversions from 
spring outflow creeks have modified or 
eliminated much suitable habitat for this 
species. Additional modification of 
springs or their outflow creeks without 
regard for the species could further 
adversely affect the species and its 
critical habitat. In addition, the 
manipulation of water flows and surface 
disturbance associated with ranching, 
and geothermal energy exploration or 
development, could adversely modify 
remainihg habitat of the desert dace. 
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It should be emphasized that critical 
habitat designations only affect 
activities of Federal agencies through 
section 7 of the Act. Federal actions that 
could possibly be affected by this rule 
include actions of the Bureau of Land 
Management associated with aquatic 
habitat modification, grazing, and 
leasing of lands for geothermal 
exploration and/or development. Such 
activities could result in adverse 
modification of desert dace habitat. 
Section 7 consultation is designed, 
however, to explore alternatives or 
modifications to proposed activities that 
could avoid Jeopardizing the continued 
i xistence of listed species or adversely 
modifying their critical habitat The 
consultation process could possibly 
provide recommendations for measures 
which, if adopted, would ensure 
compliance with section 7(a)(2) of the 
Act. 

Section 4(b)(2) of the Act requires the 
Service to consider economic and other 
impacts of designating a particular area 
as critical habitat. The Service has 
considered the critical habitat 
designation in light of relevant 
information obtained throush the 
comment process and concludes that no 
adjustment of the critical habitat 
boundaries is warranted. Based on the 
Bureau of Land Management's existing 
Habitat Management Plan, the absence 
of any active or planned geothermal or 
oil and gas leases within or adjacent to 
the proposed critical habitat, the 
insignificant potential impacts to 
grazing, and the unquantifiable benefits 
(hat may result from the critical habitat 
designation, it is not expected that 
significant economic impacts will result 
from the designation of critical habitat* 
on Federal lands. In addition, there is no 
known involvement of Federal funds or 
permits for private lands within the 
proposed critical habitat area. 

Therefore, no significant impact is 
expected as a result of this critical 
Habitat designation. 

Available Conservation Measures 

Conservation measures provided to 
species listed as endangered or 
threatened under the Endangered 
Species Act include recognition, 
recovery actions, requirements for 
Federal protection, and prohibitions 
(tgainst certain practices. Recognition 
through listing encourages and results in 
conservation actions by Federal. State, 
and private agencies, groups, and 
individuals. The Endangered Species 
Act provides for possible land 
acquisition and cooperation with the 
States and requires that recovery 
actions be carried out for all listed 
species. Such actions are initiated by the 


Service following listing. The protection 
required of Federal agencies and the 
prohibitions against taking and harm are 
discussed, in part, below. 

Section 7(a) of the Act, as amended, 
requires Federal agencies to evaluate 
their actions with respect to any species 
that is proposed or listed as endangered 
or threatened and with respect to its 
critical habitat, if any Is being 
designated. Regulations implementing 
this interagency cooperation provision 
of the Act are codified at 50 CFR Part 
402 and are now under revision (see 
proposal at 48 FR 29990: June 29.1883). 
Section 7(a)(2) requires Federal agencies 
to ensure that activities they authorize, 
fund, or carry out are not likely to 
jeopardize the continued existence of a 
listed species or to destroy or adversely 
modify its critical habitat. If a Federal 
action may affect a listed species or its 
critical habitat, the responsible Federal 
agency must enter Into formal 
consultation with the Service. With 
respect to the desert dace, this provision 
may affect the Bureau of Land 
Management in the administration of its 
portion of the critical habitat area. 

The Act and implementing regulations 
found at 50 CFR 17.21 and 17.31 set forth 
a series of general prohibitions and 
exceptions that generally apply to all 
threatened wildlife. These prohibitions, 
in part, make it illegal for any person 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States to take, import or export, ship in 
interstate commerce in the course of a 
commercial activity, or sell or offer for 
sale in interstate or foreign commerce 
any listed species. It also is illegal to 
possess, sell, deliver, carry, transport, or 
ship any such wildlife that had been 
taken illegally. Certain exceptions 
would apply to agents of the Service and 
State conservation agencies. General 
regulations governing the issuance of 
permits to carry out otherwise 
prohibited activities involving 
threatened wildlife species under 
certain circumstances are set out at 50 
CFR 17.32 

The above discussion generally 
applies to threatened species of fish and 
wildlife. However, the Secretary has 
discretion under section 4(d) of the Act 
to issue special regulations for a 
threatened species that are necessary 
and advisable for its conservation. The 
desert dace is threatened primarily by 
habitat disturbance or alteration, not by 
intentional, direct taking of the species 
or by commercialization. 

Given this fact, and the fact that the 
State currently regulates direct taking of 
the species through the requirement of 
State collecting permits, the Service has 
concluded that the State's collection 


permit system is more than adequate to 
protect the species from excessive 
taking, so long as such take is limited to: 
educational purposes, scientific 
purposes, the enhancement of 
propagation or survival of the species, 
zoological exhibition, and other 
conservation purposes consistent with 
the Endangered Species Act. A separate 
Federal permit system is not required to 
address the current threats to the 
species. Therefore, the special rule 
allows take to occur for the above- 
stated purposes without the need for a 
Federal permit if a State collection 
permit is obtained and all other State 
wildlife conservation laws and 
regulations are satisfied. It should be 
recognized that any activities involving 
the taking of this species not otherwise 
enumerated in the special rule are 
prohibited. 

Without this special rule, all of the 
prohibitions of 50 CFR 17.31 would 
apply. This special rule would allow for 
more efficient management of the 
species, and thus would enhance the 
conserv'ation of the species. For these 
reasons, the Service concludes that this 
regulatory action is necessary and 
advisable for the conservation of the 
desert dace. 

The final rule brings sections 5 and 6 
of the Endangered Species Act into 
effect with respect to the desert dace. 
Section 5 authorizes the acquisition of 
lands or interests therein for the purpose 
of conserving endangered and 
threatened species. Pursuant to section 
6. the Fish and Wildlife Service would 
be able to grant available funds to the 
State of Nevada for management actions 
aiding the protection and recovery of 
this species. 

Listing the desert dace as threatened 
would provide for development of a 
recovery plan for this fish. Such a plan 
would draw together the State and 
Federal agencies having responsibility 
for conservation of the dace. The plan 
would establish an administrative 
framework, sanctioned by the Ad. for 
agencies to coordinate activities and 
cooperate with each other in 
conservation efforts. The plan would set 
recovery priorities and estimate the cost 
of the various tasks necessary to 
accomplish them. It would assign 
appropriate functions to each agency 
and a time frame within which to 
accomplish them. 

National Environmental Policy Act 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has 
determined that an Environmental 
Assessment, as defined under authority 
of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969. need not be prepared in 
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connection with regulations adopted 
pursuant to section 4(a) of the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973. as 
amended. A notice outlining the 
Service's reasons for this determination 
was published in the Federal Register on 
October 25.1963 (48 FR 49244). 

Regulatory Flexibility Act and Executive 
Order 12291 

The Department of the Interior has 
determined that designation of critical 
habitat for this species will not 
constitute a major action under 
Executive Order 12291 and certifies that 
this designation will not have a 
significant economic effect on a 
substantial number of small entities 
under the Regulatory Flexibility Act (5 
U.S.C 601 et seq.]. This rule contains no 
information collection or recordkeeping 
requirements as deSned by the 
Paperwork Reduction Act of 1980. 

Based on BLM s management of its 
portion of critical habitat, no significant 
economic impacts are expected to result 
from the designation of critical habitat 
on Federal land. In addition, there is no 
known involvement of Federal funds or 
permits for the private land included as 
critical habitat. Any conservation efforts 
by private landowners would be 
voluntary. Therefore, no significant 


economic or other impacts are expected 
to result from the critical habitat 
designation on private land. These 
determinations are based on a 
Determination of Effects that is 
available from the Regional Director, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Suite 
1692. Lloyd 500 Building. 500 NE 
Multnom^ Street. Portland. Oregon 
97232. 
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list of Subjects in 50 CFR Part 17 

Endangered and threatened wildlife. 
Fish. Marine mammals. Plants 
(agriculture). 

Regulations Promulgation 

PART 17—(AMENDED] 

Accordingly. Part 17. Subebapter B of 
Chapter L Title 50 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations, is amended as set forth 
below: 

1. The authority citation for Part 17 
continues to read as follows: 

Authority: Pub. L. 93-205. B7 SUil. 684: Pub 
L 94-350.90 Sut 911: Pub. L 95-832.92 Stat. 
3751; Pub. L 96-159. 93 Slat. 1225; Pub, L 97- 
304.96 sut. 1411 (16 U.S.C. 1531 seq.J. 

2. Amend S 17.11(h) by adding the 
following, in alphal^tical order under 
‘Tishes." to the List of Endangered and 
Threatened Wildlife: 

§ 17.11 Endangered and threatened 
wiidUfe. 

• # • • • 

(h) • * • 



SpaoMS 

VarWtvsla 

popujsjonj?** Stems 

aadeoQo^ad ot 
thraeianad 

If 

1 

1 


Oomonnam* 

HaloMcranat 

flciansic tiaew 


fafiM 

rw« 

• • • • 

. USA iW) 

FhAmi ^ T 

210 irsKei 

a 

174^ 


• • • • 

a • 


3. Add the following as special rules 
to 50 CFR 17.44: 

(17.44 Special niiet—fishea. 

• • • • • 

(m) Desert Dace (Eremichthys acros), 

(1) No person sh^ take the species, 
except in accordance with applicable 
State fish and wildlife conservation 
laws and regulations in the following 
instances: For educational purposes, 
scientific purposes, the enhancement of 
propagation or survival of the species, 
zoological exhibition, and other 
conservation purposes consistent with 
the Act 

(2) Any violation of applicable State 
fish and wildlife conservation laws or 
regulations with respect to the taking of 
this species will also be a violation of 
the Endangered Species Act 

(3) No person shall possess, sell, 
deliver, carry, transport, ship, import, or 
export, by any means whaClever, any 
such species taken in violation of 


applicable State fish and ifvildlifc 
conservation laws or regulations. 

(4) It is unlawful for any person to 
attempt to commit, solicit another to 
commit, or cause to be committed, any 
offense defined in paragraphs (1) 
through (3) above. 

• • • • • 

4. Amend 50 CFR 17.95(e) by adding 
critical habitat of the desert dtace as 
follows: (The position of this entry under 
( 17.95(e) will follow the same sequence 
as the species occurs in 117.11). 

$17.95 Crtltcal haWtat—fish and wltdllfa. 

(e) • • • 


Daaart Oaca **(Eremichtbys acm)^ 

Nevada. Humboldt County. Thermal 
springs end their ouHlows plus surrounding 
riparian areas for a distance of 50 feet from 
these springs and outflows in T40N. R25E. 
SWVi Section 5. NWVCiNWV^i Section 8. WW 
Section 18 WV^SWW Section 19: T40N. R24E 


Section 23. NSSE^ and SV%NEt4i Section 24. 
SEW Section 25. NW Section 25. and NV% 
Section 26. 



Primary constituent elements of the habitai 
arc considered to be quantity, and Ihermal * 
and chemical quality of water in headpooU 
and spnng outflow streams: presence of a 
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sublc^ natural substrattf »uppar1ing fmx) 
plants for the fish: and Irn^fh of outflow 

adequate for seasoniil movements in 
!»'spcmse to thanj^es of water lempeniture. 

• • • • • 

Dated: October 8.1985. 

P Daniel Smith, 

AcJrng Deputy Assistant Secretary for Fish 
and Wildlife and Ihirks, 

|FR Doc. 85-29237 Filed 12-^-85: 8:45 am) 
IilUMI COOC 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration 

SO CFR Part 863 
(Docl(alNo.411SS-5175| 

Pacific Coast Groundfish Fishery; 
Closure and Request for Comments 

agency: National Murine Fisheries 
Service (NMFS), NO A A, Commerce. 
action: Notice of closure and request 
for comments. 


summary: NMFS issues this notice 
closing the sablefish fishery off the 
coasts of Washington, Oregon, and 
California, and seeks public comment on 
this action. The Director, Northwest 
Region. NMre, has determined in 
consultation with the Slate fishery 
m.inagemeht agencies of Washington. 
Oregon* and California that the 1985 
fishery quota of 13.600 metric tons for 
sablefish was reached on November 22, 
1985. This action will promote 
conservation and orderly management 
of the sablefish resource. 
rrFECxnfE DATE: This notice is effective 
from 0001 hours Pacific Standard Time 
(p.s.t.), December 6.1985. until 2400 
hours p.s.t.. December 31,1985. 

C omments will be accepted until 
December 21.1985. 
addresses; Holland A. Sihmilten. 
Director, Northwest Region. National 
Marine Fisheries Service. 7600 Sand 
Point Way NE. BIN C15700. Seattle. WA 
98115. or E.C. Fullerton. Director. 
Southwest Region. National Marine 
Fisheries Service, 300 South Ferry Street, 
Terminal Island. CA 90731. The 
^Kgregate data upon which this 
determination is based are available for 


public inspection at the office of the 
Director, Northwest Region, during 
business hours until the end of the 
comment period. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

R.A. Schmitten, 208-526-6150. or F..C. 
Fullerton. 213-548-2575. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION; The 
regulations implementing the Pacific 
Coast Groundfish Fishery Management 
Plan (FMP) at S 663.21 (b) require the 
Secretary of Commerce (Secretary) to 
prohibit retention or landing of o species 
when the numerical optimum yield (OY| 
for that species is reached. The 1985 OY 
for sablefish is 13.600 metric tons (mt). 
Based on the best available information, 
and after consultation with the 
Washington Department of Fisheries, 
the Oregon Department of Fish and 
Wildlife, and the California Department 
of Fish and Came, the Regional Director 
determined that this quota was reached 
on November 22.1985. 

Until November, landings of sablefish 
seemed to be at rates that would almost 
reach but not exceed the 13.d00>mt OY 
by the end of the year. The only 
regulation in effect was a S.OOCFpound 
trip limit on sablefish smaller than 22 
inches (total length). However, in mid- 
November unreported catches were 
discovered which pushed landings 
above 90 percent of OY. The regulations 
■late at { 663.27(b)(3) that when 90 
percent of OY is reached, the remaining 
to percent will be split equally. 5 
percent for trawl gear and 5 percent for 
fixed gear, and a trip limit will be 
imposed on trawl landings equal to the 
average percentage of sablefish In trawl 
landings that contained that species in 
1985. As a result, a trip limit of 13 
percent sablefish was placed on trawl 
landings on November 25.1985 (50 FR 
49048, November 29.1985). 

Data available the last week In 
November indicate that the 13.e00-mt 
OY for sablefish was reached on 
November 22, requiring prohibition of 
further landings of sablefish until 
January 1,1980. This prohibition applies 
to all gear types, whether or not the 5 
percent quota has been reached for 
fixed or trawl gear. This action 
supersedes the current trip limits for 
trawl-caught sablefish and for sablefish 
smaller than 22 inches, and is automatic 


and nun-discretionary under the 
regulations at { 663.21(b). Accordingly, 
the Secretary has determined that the 
OY quota has been reached, and 
retaining or landing sablefish caught off 
Washington. Oregon, or California must 
be prohibited on December 6.1985. the 
earliest possible date of implementation. 
The three states also will prohibit 
landings of sablefish at this time. 

Secretarial Action 

No sablefish caught seaward of 
Washington. Oregon, or California may 
be taken and retained or landed from 
0001 hours p.s.t., December 6, 1985, until 
2400 hours p.s.t., December 31,1985. 

Classification 

The determination to prohibit further 
retention or landings of sablefish is 
bused on the most recent data available. 
This action is taken under the authority 
of Pari 663 and is in compliance with 
Executive Order 12291. This section is 
covered by the regulatory flexibility 
analysis prepared for the authorizing 
regulations. 

Because of the immediate need to 
prohibit further retention of sableHsh 
and thereby prevent the overharvest 
that could otherwise result, the Agency 
finds that advance notice and public 
comment on this closure are 
impracticable and not in the public 
interest, and that no delay should occur 
in Its effective date. The public was 
notified at the November meeting of the 
PaciRc Fishery Management Council, 
and again when fishing restrictions were 
imposed November 25.1965. that 
landings of sablefish would reach the 
OY if not further curtailed. Public 
comments will be accepted for 15 days 
after this notice is published in the 
Federal Register. The Secretary, 
therefore, finds good cause to waive the 
30-day delayed effectiveness provision 
of S 663.23(c]. 

(16U.S.C \W\etseq.) 

Dated: Deoemticr 5.1985. 

Cannan). Blondin. 

Deputy Assistant Administrator for Fisheries 
Resource Management. National Marine 
Fisheries Service. 

|FR Doc. 85-29263 Filed 12-5-85; 4:57 pm) 
MLUNO CODE MVO-n-M 
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This MCtion of the FEDERAL REGISTER 
coolBins notices to the public ol the 
proposed issuance of rules and 
regulations. The purpose of these notices 
is to give tmerested persons an 
opportunity to participate vi the rule 
making prior to the adoption of the final 
rules. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Marketing Service 
7 CFR Part 70 

Voluntary Standards and Grades for 
Poultry 

AGENCV; Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA. 

action: Proposed rules; extension of 
comment period. 

summary: On October 24. 1965. the 
Agricultural Marketing Service (AMS) 
published a proposed rule with request 
for comments in the Federal Register (50 
FR 43204-43209]. The proposal would 
revise the regulations (7 CFR Part 70) for 
the voluntary grading of poultry 
products and rabbit products and the 
voluntary U.S. atandards and grades for 
poultr>* products, and establish a new 
grade standard for raw poultry meat. 

The AMS is extending the comment 
period to Februar>' 28.1966. because two 
industry organizations requested 
additional time to evaluate the proposed 
rule. 

DATE: Written comments must be 
received on or before February 28.1966. 
ADDRESS: Written comments may be 
mailed to D.M. Holbrook. Chief. 
Standardization Branch. Poultry 
Division. Agricultural Marketing 
Service. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Room 3944. South Agriculture Building. 
Washington. DC 20250. Comments 
submitted on this proposed rule will be 
made available for public Inspection in 
the Washington. DC. Standardization 
Branch during regular business hours. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
M.L Nichols. Jr.. Assistant Chief. 
(202)447-3506, 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: On 
October 24,1985. AMS published a 
proposed rule in the Federal Register (50 
FR 43204-43209] to amend the 
regulations for the voluntary grading of 
poultry products and rabbit products 
and the voluntary U.S. standards and 
grades for poultry products. These 
amendments would permit the grading 


of other boneless poultry, clarify the 
standards for ready^to-cook poultiy^ 
carcasses and parts, provide Oexibility 
in color requirement of the ofOciai 
identification symbol and grademark. 
remove the U.S. Grade A-^cr Further 
Processing for ready>to-cook turkey 
carcasses, establish a new grade 
standard for raw poultry meal 
(boneless-skinless poultry products), 
and make other miscellaneous changes. 
The comment period was originally 
scheduled to end on Decemlicr 23.1965, 
Since the publication of the proposed 
rule, two industry trade organizations 
have requested additional time in order 
to more carefully evaluate the proposed 
rule and make comments. The AMS has 
determined that there is sufficient 
justification for extending the comment 
period until February 28.1966. 

Done at Weshingtem. DC on: December 5. 
1965. 

William T. Maoloy. 

Deputy Admimatrotor, ^fa^kei^ng Programs. 
(FR Doc. 85-29255 Filed 12-9-65: 6:45 om) 
BAJJNQ coot J4T06^4I 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
Federal Aviation Administration 
14 CFR Part 71 

(Airspace Docket No. 85-AGL-2S) 

Proposed Alteration of Transition 
Area; Shetbyville. IL 

agency: Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA). DOT. 

ACTION: Notice of proposed rulemaking. 

SUMMARY: This notice proposes to alter 
the Shelbyville. Illinois, transition area 
to accommodate a proposed NDB-A 
Standard Instrument Approach 
Procedure (SlAP) to Shelby County 
Airport. 

The intended effect of this action is to 
ensure segregation of the aircraft using 
approach procedures in instrument 
conditions from other aircraft operating 
under visual weather conditions in 
controlled airspace. 

DATES: Comments must be received on 
or before January 10.1906. 

ADDRESS: Send comments on the 
proposal in triplicate to: Federal 
Aviation Administration. Regional 
Counsel. AGL-7. Attn: Rules Docket No. 
85-ACL-25,2300 East Devon Avenue. 
Des Plaines. Illinois 60018. 


The official docket may be examined 
in the Office of the Regional Counsel. 
Federal Aviation Administration. 2300 
East Devon Avenue. Des Plaines. 
Illinois.^ 

An informal docket may also be 
examined during normal business hours 
at the Airspace. Procedures, and 
Automation Branch. Air Traffic Division 
Federal Aviation Administration. 2300 
East Devon Avenue. Dos Plaines. 
Illinois. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Edward R. Heaps. Airspace. Proccduree 
and Automation Branch. Air Traffic 
Division. AGLr-530, Federal Aviation 
Administration. 2300 East Devon 
Avenue, Des Plaines. Illinois 60016. 
telephone (312) 664-7360. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: The 
present transition area is being 
expanded to accommodate arrival 
aircraft utilizing the NDB-A approach 
procedure. The expansion is needed to 
ensure that the procedure will be 
contained within controlled airspace. 
The additional airspace designated will 
be approximately a .5 mile expansion to 
the south of the airport and an 
additional .5 mile expansion to the east 
of the 106* bearing from the Shelbyvillr 
(SYZ) NDB. 

The minimum descent altitudes for 
this procedure may be established below 
the Boor of the 70a-foot controlled 
airspace. 

Aeronautical maps and charts will 
reflect the defined area which will 
enable other aircraft to circumnavigate 
the area in order to comply with 
applicable visual flight rule 
requirements. 

Comments Invited 

Interested parties arc invited to 
participate in this proposed rulemaking,' 
by submitting such written data, views, 
or arguments as they may desire. 
Comments that provide the factual bas!9 
supporting the views and suggestions 
presented are particularly helpful in 
developing reasoned regulatory 
decisions on the proposal. Comments 
are specifically Invited on the overall 
regulatory, economic, environmental, 
and energy aspects of the proposal. 
Communications should identify the 
airspace docket and be submitted in 
triplicate to the address listed above. 
Commenters wishing the FAA to 
acknowledge receipt of their comments 
on this notice must submit with those 
edmments a self-addressed, stamped 
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po5tcard on which the following 
itatrment is made: ''Comments to 
Airspace Docket No. 85-ACU-25," The 
postcard will be date/time stamped and 
returned to the commenter. All 
communications received before the 
specified closing dale for comments will 
be considered before taking action on 
the proposed rule. The proposal 
contained in this notice may be changed 
in the light of comments received Ail 
comments submitted will be available 
for examination in the Rules Docket. 
FAA. Great Lakes Rcgicm. Office of 
Regional Counsel. 2300 East Devon 
Avenue* Des Plaines. Illinois, both 
before and after the dosing date for 
comments. A report summarizing eods 
substantive public contact %vith FAA 
personnel concerned with this 
mlemaking will be filed in the docket. 

Availability of NPRNTs 

Any person may obtain a copy of this 
Notice of Proposed Rulemaking (NPRM) 
by submitting a request to the F^eral 
Aviation Administration. Office of 
Public Affairs, Attention: Public 
Information Center, APA-430. 800 
Independence Avenue. SW.. 

Washington* DC 20591. or by calling 
(202) 420^0058. Communications must 
identify the notice number of this 
NPRM. Persons interested in being 
placed on a mailing list of future 
NPRM's should also request a copy of 
Advisoiy Circular No. 11-2. which 
dci^rjib^ the application procedure. 

The Proposal 

The FAA is considering an 
amendment to { 71.181 of Part 71 of the 
Federal Aviation Regulations (14 CFR 
Psrt 71) to alter the designated 
transition area airspace near 
Shrlbyville* Illinois. 

Section 71.181 of Part 71 of the Federal 
Aviation Regulations was republished in 
Handbook 7400.6 dated January 2.1985. 

The FAA has determined that this 
proposed regulation only involves an 
established body of technical 
re^'^jlationa for which frequent and 
routine amendments are necessary to 
bep them operationally current. It, 
therefore —(1) is not a "major rule" 
under Executive Order 12291: (2) Is not a 
“si^ificanl rule" under DOT Regulatory 
Policies and Procedures (44 FR 11034; 
February 28,1979): and (3J does not 
warrant preparation of a regulatory 
evaluation as the anticipated impact is 
I w minimaL Since this is a routine matter 
I that will only affect air traffic 
procedoret and air navigation, it is 
I certified that this rule, when 
I P^)mulgaled« will not have a significant 
I Gnomic impact on a substantial 


number of small entities under the 
criteria of the Regulatory Flexibility Act. 

List of Subjects in 14 CFR Pari 71 

Aviation safety, transition areas. 

The proposed Amendment 

Accordingly, pursuant to the authority 
delegated to me, the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) proposes to 
amend Part 71 of the FAR (14 CFR Part 
71) as follows: 

PART 71^ AMENDED] 

1. The authority citation for Part 71 
continues to read as follows: 

Authority: 49 U.S.C 134a(a). 1354(a). 1510; 
Executive Ordur 10854; 49 U.S.C. 100(g) 
(Revised. Pub. 1. 97-A49. fanaary tZ 1083); 14 
CFR 11.60. 

(71.181 (Amended) 

2. By amending S 71.181 as follows: 
Shotbyvilta. IL IRevIsedl 

That airspace extending upward from 700 
feel above the surface within a S mile radius 
of the Shelby Co. Airport, (lat 89*24'44**No. 
long. 88*50'38"W.); and within 3 miles west to 
3ii miles east of the 180* bearing from the 
ShelbyviUe (SYZ) NUB facility extending 
from the 5 mite radius area to 85 miles south. 

Issued in Des Piatnes. Illinois, on 
November 20.1965. 

Monte R. Belgar. 

Acting Director, Croat Laktse Region. 

|FR Doo. 85-29173 Filed 12-4MIS; 045 am) 
SIUJNO cooc 4tia-1>-ll 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Employment and Training 
Administration 

20 CFR Part 655 

Labor Certification Process for ths 
Temporary Employment of Aliena in 
Agriculture; Adverse Effect Wage Rate 
for Montana 

agency: Employment and Training 
Administration. Labor. 

action: Proposed rule. 

summary: The Employment and 
Training Administration of the 
Department of Labor proposes to amend 
the regulations for the certification of 
temporary employment of nonimmigrant 
aliens in agriculture in the United States, 
to add the State of Montana to the list of 
States for which adverse effect wage 
rates (AEWRs) are computed and 
published annually. The A£WR for 
Montana will be established and set to 
prevent the employment of these aliens 
from having an adverse effect on the 


wages of similarly employed United 
States workers. 

date: The public is invited to submit 
written comments on the proposed rule 
on or before January 9.1986^ 

ADDRESS: Send written comments to: 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
Employment and Training 
Admiiiistration. Room 8100, Patrick 
Heniy Building. 601 D Street NW., 
Washington. DC 20213, Attention: Mr. 
Richard C Gilliland, Director, U.S. 
Employment Service. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Mr. Thomas Burening. Telephone: 202- 
376-6228. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 
Introduction 

The Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA) of the Department 
of Labor (DOL) is proposing to amend its 
regulation at 20 CFR 6S5.207(b)(2). to 
add the State of Montana to the List of 
States for which the Director. U.S. 
Employment Service, must compute and 
publish annually an adverse e^ect wage 
rate for the temporary employment of 
aliens in agricultural occupations. An 
AEWR is a minimum wage rate which 
DOL has determined must be offered 
and paid by the employers proposing to 
employ nonimmigrant alien agricultural 
workers in the United States. The 
AEWR for Montana will be established 
and set to prevent the employment of 
these aliens from having an adverse 
effect on the wages of similarly 
employed United States workers. 

Temporary Alien Employment 
Certification Process 

Whether to grant or deny an 
employer's petition to import a 
nonimmigrant alien to the United States 
for the purpose of temporary 
employment is solely the decision of the 
Attorney General and his designee, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS). 8 U.8.C 1101(aHl5)(H)(ii) and 
1164 (b} and (c). Pursuant to the 
requirement that the Attorney General 
counsult with appropriate agencies of 
the government oonceming the 
importation of nonimmigrant (so-called 
"H-2'*) workers. INS has determined 
that prior to granting or denying such 
petitions it first will request the 
Department of Labor (DOL) to advise 
IND on the availability of qualified U.S. 
workers for the jobs offered to the li-2 
aliens, and whether the wages and 
working conditions attached to such Job 
offers will adversely affect similarly 
employed United States workers. 6 
U.S,C. 1184(c); 6 VFR 214J2(hM3J{i); gee 
49 FR 16182 (April 18.1964). 
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Pursuant to the INS regulations, DOL 
has published regulations at 20 CFR Part 
8S5. Subpart C, for the certification of 
nonimmigrant aliens for temporary 
employment in agriculture and logging in 
the United States. DOL has determined 
that similarly employed United States 
workers had been adversely affected by 
the importation and employment of 
nonimmigrant aliens in agricultural 
employment. It has been determined 
further that employment of those aliens 
in a number of States at wage below 
specifically computed adverse effect 
wage rates (AEWRs) would adversely 
affect the w^ages of similarly employed 
United States workers. 20 CFR 
655.202(b)(9) and 655.207, 

Adverse Effect Wage Rates 

For many years, DOL has computed 
and published adverse effect wage rates 
(AEWRs) for the temporary employment 
of nonimmigrant alien workers to be 
admitted by INS under **H-2** visa 
petitions. See KN. DELLON, "Foreign 
Agricultural Workers and the Prevention 
of Adverse Effect", 27 Labor law 
Journal 739 (1966). The AEWR is the 
minimum wage rate that agricultural 
employers seeking nonimmigrant alien 
workers are required to offer to and pay 
their U.S. and alien workers. 

The purpose of an AEWR. as 
described by the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, is "to 
neutralize any 'adverse effect* resultant 
from the Influx of temporary foreign 
workers." It is a "method of avoiding 
wage deflation." Williams v. Vsery, 531 
F. 2d 305. 306 (5th Cir, 1976), cert 
denied. 429 U.S. 1000: see Florida Sugar 
Cane League v. Uscry, 531 F. 2d 305 (5th 
Cir. 1976); see also Umoneira Co. v. 
Wirtx. 225 F. Supp. 061 (S.D. Cal. 1963), 
afrd 327 F. 2d 499 (9th Cir. 1964): and 20 
CFR 655.0. 

Employers applying for temporary 
labor certiHcations also must agree to 
comply with all employment-related 
laws. 20 CFR § 655.203(b}: see also 8 
CFR 214.2(h)(3)(i). If the employment is 
covered by a higher wage standard 
applicable under any Federal. State, or 
local miniumum wage law. the employer 
must comply with that law. See. e.g., 29 
U.S.C. 206(a). If the prevailing wage for 
the occupation in the labor market is 
higher, the employer must offer and pay 
that wage. Thus, a worker in 
employment under the temporary alien 
labor certification program must be 
compensated at the highest of the 
applicable wage rates, whether that 
highest rate is the AEWR, the prevailing 
wage, or the Federal, State, or local 
statutory minimum wage. 

The Secretary of Lal^r has the 
authority to set AEWRs to prevent the 


temporary employment of nonimmigrant 
aliens from having an adverse effect on 
the wage rates of similarly employed 
United States workers. Shoreham 
Cooperative .Apple Producers 
Association, Inc. v, Donovan, Docket 
Nos. 65-6009 and 65-6029 (Decision. 2d 
Cir. June 13,1985): Rowland v. Marshall, 
650 F. 2d 28. 30 (4th Cir. 1981): and 
Florida Sugarcane League v. Usury, 
supra. 

The AEWR is not set slow the usage 
of temporary foreign labor in the United 
States. Its purpose is to ensure that the 
wage rates of similarly employed United 
States workers will not be adversely 
affected by the importation of low-paid 
nonimmigrant alien workers. 

Adversoly Affected Employment in the 
State of Montana 

DOL proposes to determine that the 
employment of nonimmigrant aliens in 
agricultural employment in the State of 
Montana has had and will continue to 
have an adverse effect on the wages of 
similarly employed United States 
workers, unless the employers of these 
aliens are required to offer and to pay to 
their United States and alien workers 
and AEWR. 

The use of undocumented alien 
workers in agriculture in Montana is 
substantiated by the records of INS. In 
1984, INS apprehended almost 200 
undocumented alien agricultural 
workers is southwestern Montana. 
Subsequent to these apprehensions, 
Montana agricultural employers began 
filing requests for temporay alien labor 
certifications, and in 1965 ETA's 
regional certifying officer granted 
certifications to employ aliens as 
irrigators. It is anticipated that 
applications will be filed again for 1066 
and future years. 

Continued reliance on the use of 
undocumented aliens hod had a 
depressing effect on the wages of 
similary employed United States 
workers in Montana. A State 
employment service agency survey 
conducted in 1965 showed that the 
prevailing wage rate was near the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (FLSA) minimum 
wage. Without a formally established 
AEWR. it is anticipated that many of 
these nonimmigrant aliens will be 
employed at wage rates close to the 
FL^ minimum wage. 

The methodology for computing the 
AEWR for Montana will be the same as 
that used for computing past years* 
AEWRs for the States now listed at 20 
CFR 6S5.207(b)(2). DOL has determined 
that the methodology can be used to 
construct AEWRs in a way that is 
reasonable, cost effective, and geared as 
much as possible to the reality of 


agricullural crops, areas, and existing 
wage factors. 

For the above reasons, DOL proposes 
to amend 20 CFR 65S.207(b)(2) to add 
Montana to the list of States for which 
AEWRs for agricultural employment are 
computed and published annually. 
However, pursuant to 20 CFR 
655.207(B)(1). the wage rate for 
sheepherding employment will be 
established separately. 


Regulatory Impact 


The proposed rule would affect only 
those few agricultural employers in the 
State of Montana who request 
certification of temporary employmcni 
of nonimmigrant alien workers. Its 
financial and other impact is not so 
major as to require the preparation of a 
regulatory impact analysis. See 
Executive Order No. 12291 (February 17. 
1981). 

The Department of Labor has notified 
the Chief Counsel for Advocacy, Small 
Business Administration, and made the 
certification pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 665(b). 
that the proposed rule will not have a 
significant economic impact on a 
significant number of small entities. It 
applies only to the small number of 
employers in the State of Montana who 
apply for certification for temporary* 
employment of nonimmigrant alien 
agricultural workers, and is expected to 
increase labor costs only moderately for 
those Montana employer-applicants 
whose wages are below the computed 
AEWR. 


Catalogue of Federal Domestic 
Assistance Number 


This program is listed in the 
Catalogue of Federal DomesUc 
Assistance at Number 17.202, 
"Certification of Foreign Workers for 
Agricultural and Logging Employment." 


List of Subjects in 20 CFR Part 655 

Administrative practice and 
procedure. Agriculture, Aliens, 
Employment, Employment and Training 
Administration, Forests and forest 
products. Guam. Labor, Migrant labor. 
Wages. 


Proposed Rule 

Accordingly, it is proposed that 20 
CFR Part 655 be amended as follows: 


PART 655—LABOR CERTIFICATION 
PROCESS FOR THE TEMPORARY 
EMPLOYMENT OF AUENS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


1. The authority citation for Part 655 if 
revised to read as follows and the 
authority citations following all the 
sections in Part 655 are removed: 


El 

Ik 

r 
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Aulharitr>8 U.S.C tKn(a||lS)(H](>i| and 
29 U.S.C. 49 et srq.-. S CFR 
|214 2(h)(3|(»). 

2. II is proposed to amend { 665.207 by 
revising paragraph (b)(2) to read as 
follows: 

)6SS.207 Adverse affect rates. 

• • • • • 

w * • 

(2) List of States, Arizona. Colorado. 
Connecticut. Florida (other than 
gugarcane). Maine. Maryland. 
Massachusetts. Montana. New 
Hampshire, New York. Rhode Island. 
Texas. Vermont. Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Other States may be added as 
appropriate. 

e • • • • 

S:((tied at Waihington. DC. this 21st day of 
Nov L*mb«r 1905. 

WiUiaai E. Brock. 

Sterriaryof Labor. 

|FR Doc. es-2a279 Filed a4S lun) 

■LUNG COOC 4SI0-J0-M 


20 CFR Part 655 

Labor Certification Process for the 
Temporary Employment of Aliens In 
Agriculture and Lodging; Charges for 
Meals 

agency: Employment and Training 
Adniinistiation, l,abor. 
action: Proposed rule. 

tUMMAllY: The Employment and 
Training Administration (ETA) of the 
Department of Labor (DOL) proposes to 
amend the temporary alien agricultural 
labor certification regulations to 
increase the amount covered 
agricultural and logging employers may 
I c^rge their U.S. and alien workers each 
' day for meals. The proposed rule also 
eodd provide for annual adjustments of 
the dliowable charges based upon 
Consumer Price Index (CPI) data. 

SATE: Written comments on the 
I pmposad rule must be received on or 
;i before January 9.1986. 

; address: Send written comments to: 

\ Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
i Kmpioyment and Training 
[Administration. Room 8100—Patrick 
(Heru 7 Building. 601 D Street NW., 
Washington, DC 20213. Attention: Mr. 

I Richard C. Gilliland. Director, U.S. 
[Employment Service. 

Km FURTKCfl iNFORMAlTON COMTACT: 

[Mr. 1 homes Bruening. Telephone: 202- 
37Mi22S. 

I lUPPUAIENTARY INFORMATIOfC 

IL IntroductloQ 

I The Employment and Training 
I Administration (ETA) of the Department 


of l.abor (DOL) is proposing to amend its 
regulations for the certification of 
temporary employment of nonimmigrant 
aliens in agriculture and logging in the 
United Slates (20 CFR Part 855, Subparl 
C), to increase the amount covered 
employers may charge their workers for 
providing three daily meals. The 
increase reflects increases In the cost of 
food and food preparation In the five 
years since the regulation was last 
amended. See 45 FR 11790 (February 22. 
1980): see also 46 FR 57031 (Noveml^r 
20.1961). The proposed rule also would 
establish a process by which Che **meal 
charge** would be adjusted annually to 
reflect changes in foc^ and food 
preparation costs. Notice of these 
adjusments would be published in the 
the Federal Register. 

II. Temporary Alien Labor Certification 
Process 

Whether to grant or deny an 
employer’s petition to import a 
nonimmigrant alien to the United States 
for the purpose of temporary 
employment is solely the decision of the 
Attorney General and his designee, the 
Commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS). 6 U.S.C 
1101(a)(]5)(h)(ii) and 1164(a) and (c); 8 
CFR Part 2. Pursuant to the requirement 
that the Attorney Genera) consult with 
appropriate agencies of the Government 
concerning the importation of 
nonimmigrant alien (so-called **H-2**) 
workers, INS has determined that prior 
to granting or denying such petitions it 
first w\\\ request DOL to advise INS on 
the availability of qualified U.S. workers 
for the jobs offered to the H-2 aliens, 
and whether the wages and working 
conditions attached to such job offers 
will adversely affect similarly employed 
workers. 8 U.S.C. 1184(c): 8 CFR 
214.2(h)(3)(i). 

Pursuant to the INS regulations, DOL 
has published regulations at 20 Ch'R Part 
655. Subpart C. for the certification of 
nonimmigrant aliens for temporary 
employment in agriculture and logging in 
the United States. 

III. Provision of Meals 

The temporary alien agricultural labor 
certification regulations require the 
employer to provide the worker with 
three meals a day, except that where 
under prevailing practice or 
longstanding arrangement at the 
establishment workeres prepare their 
own meals, employers need furnish only 
free and convenient cooking facilities. 20 
CFR 655.202(b)(4). 

The regulations require that the job 
offer to the alien and U.S. workers state 
the charge to the worker for dally 
employer-provided meals. The current 


maximum charge is S4.00 per day, unless 
the Regional Administrator for 
Employment and Training (RA) has 
approved a higher cost 20 ChK 055.211. 
The proposed rule would increase the 
charge permitted without RA approval 
to $4.94 per day. Employers may petition 
the RA to allow a higher daily meal 
charge, currently up to S5M per day. 20 
ere 655.202(b)|4) and 655.211. The 
proposed rule would increase that 
amount to 96.17 per day. for providing 3 
meals per day. llie proposed rule’s 
increase in the maximum daily meal 
charge does not mean that all or most 
employers covered by this program 
could increase their meal charges to 
$8.17 per day. For any charge over $4.94 
per day. the petition and documentation 
requiremenU of 20 CFR 655.211(b) 
remain in force. 

In developing the proposed rule. ETA 
examined several statistical series 
related to food. These were (1) the 
Consumer Price Index for AH Urban 
Consumers for Fqpd (CPI-U for Food); 

(2) the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
(USDA) Market Basket of Farm Foods 
Index; (3) the Farm to Retail Price 
Spread Series: and (4) the Thrifty Food 
Plan Series. The CPI. published monthly 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
in DOL is one of the best known 
economic indicators of prices. The CPl- 
U for Food includes the measurement of 
the retail cost of food purchased in 
stores as well as food consumed away 
from home, such as meals in restaurants. 
The USDA Market Basket of Farm 
Foods Index includes food prepared at 
home but excludes food prepared and 
consumed away from home. The Farm 
to Retail Price Spread Series measures 
the difference between the retail cost 
and the equivalent farm value of foods. 

It indicates the total charge made by 
firms for assembling, processing, 
transporting and distributing the foods 
that make up the market basket. The 
*11111% Food plan uses a base which 
comes from what households eligible for 
food stamps pay for food. The data 
assumes that food for all meals is 
purchased at the store and prepared and 
consumed at home. It excludes food 
prepared and consumed away from 
home. 

Based upon its review of these 
statistical series, which included 
consultation with BLS and USDA. ETA 
concludes that the CPI-U for Food 
Series, since it does include food 
consumed away from home, is the most 
appropriate series to use in computing 
adjustments in meals charges for the 
type of operation where food is 
prepared and served to groups at 
centralized feeding facilities, as is the 
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case with most employers who provide 
daily meals to their agricultural workers. 

The Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers for Food shows an 
increase of 23.4 percent from March 1960 
through December 1984. Consequently. 
ETA proposes to use these CPI data and 
authorize employers who provide their 
covered U.S. and alien workers with 
three meals a day to charge the workers 
each day. without RA approval, no more 
than $4.94, an increase of 23.4 percent 
from the current $4.00. ETA also 
proposes to increase the current 
maximum daily charge (with RA 
approval) of $5.00 by 23.4 percent to 
$6.17. A ^ange higher than $4.94 per 
day may be authorized with the 
approval of the RA based on 
documentary evidence submitted by the 
employer to justify a higher charse. ETA 
also proposes to use the 12-month 
percent change for the Consumer Price 
Index for All Urban Consumers for Food 
between December of the year just 
concluded and December of the year 
prior to that to compute annual 
adjustments in the allowable charges, 
and to provide for annual publication of 
such adjustments by notice in the 
Federal Register. The first such 
adjustments will be made and published 
in 1986. 

rv. Anticipated Effect of Proposed Rule 
on Coven^ Workers 

The majority of employers who 
provide meals to their covered workers 
were granted approval in 1980/1981 to 
charge their workers the current 
maximum rate of $5.00 per day. A 
sampling of Information supplied by 
such growers, primarily those in the 
sugarcane industry in Florida, where 
virtually all of the workers are served 
daily meals in centralized facilities, 
shows that the actual costs to the 
employers for providing three daily 
meals to a worker range from $5.50 to 
$6.61 per day. Not all employers are 
expected to be able to justify actual 
costs substantially higher than the 
proposed new maximum of $6.17 per 
day for the next season. Hence, 
employers may be authorized to charge 
their workers up to the maximum, but 
not always the maximum allowed. In 
most cases, based upon information 
available at present to ETA. the 
increased daily charge to a worker is 
expected to be no more than $1.00. The 
modest increase in the daily meal 
charge is not expected to have any 
impact on the recruitment of workers. 
Moreover, when workers are provided 
meals in centralized facilities, they get 
the benefit of more substantial and 
nutritious food than they might purchase 
for themselves, as well as having food 


prepared for them, thus saving them 
time and energy which would be needed 
to prepare their own meals. 

As the result of increases in adverse 
effect wage rates (AEWRs) since 1980, 
ranging from 12.6 percent to 48 percent, 
depending upon the State involved, the 
increases in the minimum daily wages of 
the workers, calculated on the basis of 
an 8-hour day, range from $3.75 to 
$15.76. The highest AEWR applies to 
Florida sugarcane harvesting, where the 
AEWR increased from $4.90 per hour in 
1980 to $6.06 per hour in 1965. Even the 
lowest estimated increase in the 
minimum daily wage of a worker 
exceeds the maximum possible increase 
in the daily meal charge. Moreover, 
workers employed on a piece-rate basis, 
such as apple and citrus fruit pickers, or 
on a task-rate basis, such as sugarcane 
harvesters, usually earn considerably 
more than the guaranteed minimum. 
Piece rates and task rates have also 
increased since 1980, since they must be 
designed to produce at least the 
applicable AEWR. Hence, disposable 
income of the workers has increased to 
the point where an increase in the daily 
meal charge of about $1.00, in most 
cases, should impose no undue hardship 
upon the workers. 

Employers have indicated they will be 
hard pressed to maintain the current 
quality and quantity of food provided to 
their workers unless they can help 
defray a greater portion of the total 
expense of providing such food by 
means of an increase in the daily meal 
charge. 

Regulatory Impact 

The proposed rule would affect only 
those relatively few employers in the 
agricultural and logging sectors using 
nonimmigrant alien workers ("H-2 
visaholders'*) in temporary agricultural 
and logging jobs. It would not have the 
financial or other impact to make it a 
major rule. and. therefore, the 
preparation of a regulatory impact 
analysis is not necessary. See Executive 
Order No. 12291 (February 17,1981). 

The Department of Labor has notified 
the Chief Counsel for Advocacy, Small 
Business Administration, and made the 
certification pursuant to 5 U.S.C 605(b), 
that the proposed rule will not have a 
significant economic impact on a 
substantial number of small entities. It 
applies only to the small number of 
employers (and their workers) who 
employ nonimmigrant aliens in 
agriculture and logging in the United 
States. 


Catalogue of Federal Domestic 
Assistance Number 

This program is listed in the 
Catalogue of Federal Domestic 
Assistance as Number 17.202. 
^^Certification of Foreign Workers for 
Agricultural and Logging Employment** 

List of Subjects In 20 CFR Part 655 

Administrative practice and 
procedure. Agriculture, Aliens. 
Employment. Employment and Training 
Administration, Forests and forest 
products, Guam, Labor. Migrant labor. 
Wages. 

Proposed Rule 

Accordingly, it is proposed that 20 
CFR Part 655 be amended as follows: 

PART 655—LABOR CERTIFICATION 
PROCESS FOR THE TEMPORARY 
EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

1. The authority citation for Part 655 it 
revised to read as follows and the 
authority citations following all the 
sections in Part 655 are removed: 

Authority: 8 U.S.C 1101(8) (15) (H) (ii) tnd 
1184(c): 20 u s e. 49 et seg., 8 CFR 
214.2(hH2)(i). 

2. It is proposed to amend { 655.202 by 
revising pararaph (b)(4) to read as 
follow: 

{ 655.202 Contents of Job offers 
• • • • • 

(b) • • • 

(4) The employer will provide the 
worker with three meals a day. excep:, 
that where under prevailing practice or 
longstanding arrangement at the 
establishment workers prepare their 
meals, employers need furnish only free 
and convenient cooking and kitchen 
facilities. Where the employer provides 
the meals, the job offer shall state the 
cost to the worker for such meals. Until 
a new amount is set pursuant to this 
paragraph (b)(4). the cost shall not be 
more than $4.94 per day unless the RA 
has approved a higher cost pursuant to 
{ 655.211 of this Part. Each year the 
charge allowed by this paragraph (b)(4) 
will be changed by the 12-month percent 
change for the Consumer Price Index for 
All Urban Consumers for Food betwoen 
December of the year just concluded 
and December of the year prior to that 
The annual adjustments shall be 
effective on their publication by the 
Administrator in the Federal Register 
• • • • • 

3. It is proposed to amend S 655.211 by 
revising paragraph (a) to read as 
follows: 
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{65S^11 Petition for higher meet charges. 

(a) Until a now amount is set pursuant 
to this paragraph (a), the RA may permit 
an employer to charge workers up to 
$6.17 for providing them with three 
meals per day, if the employer justifies 
the charge and submits to the RA the 
doc umenlaiy evidence required by 
paragraph (b) of this section. A denial in 
whole or in part shall be reviewable as 
provided in (655.212 of this Part. Each 
year the maximum charge allowed by 
this paragraph (a) will ^ changed by 
the l2 month percent change for the 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers for Food between December 
of the year just concluded and 
December of the year prior to that. The 
Annual adjustments shall be effective on 
their publication by the Administrator in 
the Federal Register. 

• • • , • • 

Sixned at Washington. DC. this 25th day of 
N'm ember lOSS. 

WlUiam E. Brock. 

$9crelary of Labor. 

|VK Doc 85-29260 Piled 12-0-65: 8:45 am| 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Department of the Army 
32CFR Part SS3 

US Army Military Personnel Center; 
Donations of Tributes at Arlington 
National Cemetery 

agency: Department of the Army, DOD. 
Acnofc Proposed rule. 

SUMMARY: This change clarifies the 
I current rule that only certain individuals 
and organizations are allowed to donate 
items to be placed in Arlington National 
Cemetery. The Department of the Army 
proposes to revise the rules concerning 
tributes in Arlington National Cemetery 
to commemorate events, units, groups 
and/or organizations. 

OATt Comment must be received on the 
i proposed rule on or before january 21. 
1986. 

^OR FURTHCfl INf ORMATION CONTACT: 
[Thomas Ellis. Casualty and Memorial 
I Affairs Operations Center. US Army 
[Military l^rsonnel Center. 2641 
[Eisenhower Avenue. Alexandria. VA 
12331-0400 (703) 325-7960. 
ISUPPUMENTARY INFORMATION: The 
Ipresentation and specifications of 
l^lVibutes placed in Arlington National 
ICemelery to commemorate individuals. 
Invents, units, groups and/or 
prganizations are being clarified by this 
Iproposcd rule. 


list of Subjects in 32 CFR 553 

Veterans Cemeteries Government 
property. 

Executive Order 12291 

This rule does not constitute a 
'"major"* rule as defined by Executive 
Order 12291. 

Regulatory Flexibility Act 

This rule does not have ""significant** 
economic impact on a substantial 
number of small ""entities” as defined by 
the Regulatory Flexibility Act. 5 U.S.C. 
601 et. seq. 

Paperwork Reduction Act 

There are no collection of information 
^quirements contained in this rule that 
require approval by the Office of 
Management and Budget under 44 U.S.C 
3501 et. seq. 

Accordingly. 32 CFR Part 553 is 
amended as follows. 

PART 553—{AMENDED] 

1. The authority citation for Part 553 
continues to read as follows: 

Authority: 24 U.S.C. Chapter 7. 

2. Section 553.22 Is amended by 
adding new paragraphs (j). (k). (1) and 
Appendix A to read as follows: 

( 553.22 Visitor's Rules for the Arlington 
Netionel Cemetery. 

• • • • • 

(j) Tributes in Arlington National 
Cemetery to commemorate individuals, 
events, units, groups and/or 
organizations. (1) General. Tributes, 
which include plaques, medals and 
statues, will be accepted only from 
those veterans organizations listed in 
the Directory of Veterans Organizations 
and State Department of Veterans 
Organizations published annually by the 
Veterans Administration or those 
substantially similar in nature. 

(2J Plaques at trees and other donated 
items. Plaques may be accepted and 
placed at trees or other donated items to 
honor the memory of a person or 
persons interred in Arlington National 
Cemetery or those dying in the military 
service of the United States or its allies. 
Plaques placed at trees or other donated 
items must conform to specifications 
described in Appendix A. Specification 
of Tributes in Arilington National 
Cemetery. A rendering of the proposed 
plaque shsll be sent to the Director, 
Casualty and Memorial Affairs 
Operations Center. HQDA (DAPC-PED- 
C). Alexandria, Virginia 22331-0400 for 
approval. 

(k) Tributes to the Unknowns 
(Unknown Soldier). —(1) General. 
Tributes, normally plaques, to the 


Unknowns by those organizations 
described in ( 553.22 (j) above must 
conform to specifications and guidelines 
contained in Appendix A. Specifications 
of Tributes or Plaques in Arlington 
National Cemetery. Descriptions of the 
character, dimensions, inscription, 
material and workmanship of the tribute 
must be submitted in writing to Director, 
Casualty and Memorial Affairs 
Operations Center. HQDA. (DAPC- 
PED-C) Alexandria. Vii^nia 22331- 
0400. for approval. 

(2) Tributes to the Unknowns 
(Unknown Soldier) Presented by 
Foreign Dignitaries. Presentation of 
tributes by Foreign Dignitaries is ^ 
allowed only as part of an official 
ceremony as defined herein. 

(1) Monuments. Monuments (other 
than private monuments or markers) to 
commemorate an individual, group or 
event may be erected following joint or 
concurrent resolution of the Congress. 

Appendix A.—Spedficatioos for Tributes in 
Arlington National Cemetery 

1. Purpose: The Appendix provides 
tpcdficatJons and guidelines for obtaining 
approval for the donation of tributes at 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

2 Approval The Director of Casualty and 
Memorial Affairs Operations Center. (DAPC- 
PED-C). Alexandria. VA 22331-0400 
exercises general supervision over Arlington 
National Cemetery: and his approval of ' 
proposed tributes to be placed in Arlington 
National Cemetery is required. 

3. Who May Offer Tributes. 

a. Tributes wil be accepted only from those 
veterans' organizations listed in the Directory 
of Veterans Organizations and State 
Department of Veterans Organizations 
published annually by the Veterans 
Administration or those substantially similar 
in nature. Tributes will not be accepted from 
individuals or from subdivisions of parent 
oigamzations. 

b. Only one tribute will be accepted from 
an ofganizalion. However, with prior 
approval the inacription of a tribute already 
presented in Memory of the Unknown Soldier 
(World War I) may be reworded by the 
donating organization to commemorate one 
additional or all the Unknowns, or a new 
tribute may be subatituled for the old one. 

4 Design. 

a. Character. The design of the tribute shall 
be artiatically proportioned and shall be 
consistent with the sacred purpose of the 
shrine, which is to honor heroic military 
serv ice as distinguished from civilian service 
however notable or patriotic. 

b. Dimensions. The surface area of the 
tribute. Including the mounting shall not 
exceed 36 square inches; and the thickness or 
height shall not exceed 2 inches when 
mounted. 

c. Inscriptions. 

(1) Tributes to the Unknowns. Tributes are 
accepted only for the purpose of 
commemorating and paying homage and 
respect to one or more of the Unknowns. 
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Thui all rrtbntitt mutt tnchirle. eilbnr (n thp 
b/iftic detign or on » small plate afRxrd 
thereto, a dour Indtcallon of turh 
rommeinoration. Suggettlont follow 

In Memory of 

—The American Iluroot Known Bui to Cod 
—The Amatiiian Unknowns 
—The Unknown American Heroes 
—The Unknown Soldiat 
—The Unknown of World War U 
—The Unknown of the Korean War 
—The Unknown American of World War 11 
—The Unknown Americnn of the Korean 

War 

The identity of the donor/Data of 
Presentation. 

(2) Other Tributes /ntJudiha at 

Trees ami Other Dana led items, Inscriplions 
on tiibutos will be in keeping with the dignity 
of Arlington National Cemetery. 

d. Materioiand Workewnshifi, The 
material and workmanahip of the tribute* 
including the mounting, shall be of the highest 
quality*, free of flaws and imperfections. 

5. Appficathns. Requests for authority to 
present tributes shall be submitted In writing 
to the Director, Casualty and Memnritil 
Affaini Operations Center, (DAPC-PRD^;), 
Alexandria. Virginia 22^1-0400. 
accompanied by the following: 

a. A scale drawing or model, showing the 
exact inscriplioo and other details of the 
proposed tribute* 

b. A copy of the constitution and bylaws of 
the organisation desiring to make the 
presentation. 

ft. FinaiopprovaL Upon fabricatioa, the 
completed tribute will be forwarded to the 
Director. Casually and Memorial Affairs 
Operations Center. (DAPC-PED-C). 
Alexandria. Virginia 22331>-0400 for visual 
ln.spectton prior to Its presentation. After 
approval, the donor will then be advised and 
the tribute forwarded to the Superintendent 
of Arlington National Cemetery until thn 
donor wishes to make the presentation. 

7. Presentaiion of TnbuUss, After 
aurhorized acceptance of the tribute the 
sponsoring organization may arrange 
appropriate presentation caremonies with the 
Director, Ceremonies and Special Events. US 
Army Military District of Washington. 
Washington. DC 203ia If presentation 
ceremonies are not desired, the 
Superintendent will aidcnowledgc receipt of 
the tribute and inform the sponsorii^ 
organization of the number of the case in 
which it reposes in the Memorial Display 
Room at the Amphitheater al Arlington 
National Cemeftry. 

Dated: October 10. ISAS. 

Robert K. Dawson. 

Acting Assistant Secretary of The Army (Civil 
Warksf 

(FR Doc. 85-291B8 Filed 12-0-86; 8:45 sm| 
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Corps of Engineers, Department of 
the Army 

33 CFR Part 209 

Review of National Pollutant Discharge 
Elimination System; Review of Permits 

agency: Army Corps of Engineers. 

DOD. 

action: Withdrawal of proposed role* 

summary: On October 1.1974, the Corps 
of Fjigineers published proposed rules 
which would establish policy, practice 
and procedures to be followed by Corps 
division and disUict engineers in the 
review of National Pollution Discharge 
Elimination System (NPDES) permit 
applications (39 FR 35369-35373). A 
sufficient need to finalize these rules 
never developed. The Corps will 
continue to review NPDF*S permit 
applications for impacts on navigation 
pursuant to section 402(b](6) of the 
Clean Water Act but does not need 
rules on how to conduct that review. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Mr. Sam Collinson or Mr. Ralph Rppard 
at (202) 272-6199. 

Dated; December 2,1985. 

|obn O. Roach If, 

Army Liaison Officer with the Federal 
Register, 

|FR Doc. 65-29187 Filed 12-9-85: 8:45 am| 
•lUJMQ coot 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

47 CFR Ch. I 

ICC Docket No. 85-345: FCC 85-8041 

OCC Joint Petition for Expedited 
Rulemaking; Equal Access Obligations 

agency: Federal Communications 

Commission. 

action: Proponed rules. 

SUMMARY: The FCC proposes two new 
obligations that are now not purl of the 
Bell Operating Companies* (BOCs*) 
equal access obligations. Specifically, 
the FCC proposes that the BOCs waive 
any non-recurring charges for trunk 
rearrangements associated with the 
deployment of access tandems that were 
requested, but not available, upon 
conversion to equal access. The FCC 
also proposes that the BOCs be required 
to provide certain marketing data to the 
interexchange carriers. These proposals 
are the result of a Commission review of 
a petition filed by four interexchange 
carriers requesting the initiation of a 
rulemaking. The Commission concluded 
that its policies are fundamentally sound 


1985 / Proposed Rules 


and should not be modified in any 
substantial manner. The Commission 
also concluded, however, that these twu 
proposals may help promote competitioo 
in the Interstate longdistance 
marketplace. 

DATES: Comraenls must be submitted oo 
or before January 6.1986. and reply 
comments oo or before January 21,196t> 
address: Federal Communications 
Commission. Washington. DC 2U654. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
William Kitsch. Common Carrier 
Bureau, (202) 632-6363, 

Notice of Proposed Rulemaking 

In the .Matter of GTE Sprint 
Communications Corpomtlon. US Tolecom, 
Inc:. Alinet Communications Servicas, Inc. 
and United States Tranimtstiem Syslems. Inc 
CC Docket No. 85-346. Joint Petition for 
Expedited Rulemaking. 

“Adopted: November 14.1965. 

R»»leafed! December 5.1965. 

By the Commission: Chairman Fowler 
issuing a statement. 

I. Introduction 

A, Background 

1. Over the last several decades, some 
of the most important issues raised 
before this Commission have ooncempci 
the introduction of competition in the 
provision of telecommunications 
equipment and services. In the customer 
premises equipment (CPE) market, 
competition was fostered by a series of 
regulatory and judicial actions, 
beginning with the Husb-a Phona and 
Carterfone decisions, continuing with 
the equipment registration program, and 
culminating in the Second Computer 
Inquiry decision .' As a result of llies^ 


' in 1956 ihv U5. Coiifl of Appirola itruck doi^n 
mlricUont m the larillb of th« Amoncum Telaplioo« 
and Telograph Company (AT6T) prohiUfiiur 
Hitgrtaot n w c Unw of cvtlomor-suppliitd tannicial 
equipment at applied to the Hirai>AThotM iknOcf 
which eltadied phytlcally to a lela*phaoo haiidx i 
Hodh A Phomf V. US. 238 F.2d 2m (DC Or. 

Mote then n decade Uter, the Commbtiofl 
invdidaled ATaTi brood lortff probbUiof) of 
deviem Ihot could be elcctricaUy oonnected (CMt 
jtuil phyeicony connected, like the HuahA Pl^<r 
device) to the network. Ccricrfotw. 13 FCC 3d 420 
(1968). mconsideiution tkmtml, 14 FCC 2d S71 ftlMS) 
A CoounJMkm inqairy Into mbeequent ATAT tarP 
revitione that permiirrd ouch interumneetkm onb 
through protective ooupUng devlcee provided by 
telephone company retlUted ki the Pkrt 88 
resUtrafiaQ pmfcnm. see 47 CFR 88.1-88306 flSIM). 
which ellcme utem to oonnort any lermliuil 
equipment to the telephone network if such 
equipment if cofmeclrd through proirotive drnkrry 
regitlerrd with the Conniaataa or tf the lannlliai 
equipment 1» itteK reglflered. See l^opoed for Nrw 
or Re\iaed CUuwn of Interttaie and Foreign 
Mrtffagr Toll Telephoot Service (MTS) end Wld** 
Area Talephone Service (WATS). First Report and 
Order. 58 FCC 2d 309. nkjdifiedan rm:omtldetotj^'Ji^ 
36 FCC 2d 718 1978): Second Report and Order, M 
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decisions and the responses of 
businesses and customers to the new 
opportunities for the provision of CPE. 
competition in the CPE marketplace it 
sow well established.* * 

2. During the same period, we have 
provided for the introduction of 
competition into interstate transmission 
ier\ ices in a series of decisions 
beginning with the Above 890 decision 
in 1959* (which authorized the 
estai)tishment of private microwave 
networks) and the Specialized Common 
Corner decision in 1971 (which 
permitted new carriers to enter the 
marketplace and provide alternatives to 
the interstate transmission services 
traditionally offered only by the 
telephone companies).^In 1978, as a 
result of court decisions in the 
^Exccunei** scries of cases* and the 


fOC 2id 73S (1S7S). afTdjuib nom. Notib Carolina 
Cbmm^n v. fCC S22 103S (4(ii Cir.). 

1 f/enied 434 U S ir74 (1977). 

h tii« Second Computer Inquiry, we conducted ab 
nitnAU't enAiniciAtioo into wImiI would bt the iboaI 
t^ipropriate refulAlory framework for the proivtuon 
ofCI’C by common cemen end othert. In 1^1 of 
trchnolof^l And competitive drvriopmetitt ihtt 
I hid (.<x’urTBd in the induitry. We oonciuded ihet 
(uitins rryuletfon of CPE thould be elimineled. See 
\ Second Cooipaier Inquiry. Ftnel Urdeion. 77 FCC 2d 
ISi awdified on reconsideration. S4 FCC 2d 50 
|1sao)L further modified an recomiderotion. as FCC 
I 2d 512 (1991 ). atf'dsub now. Computer and 
CemmurticotioeM Indus As$'n v. FCC, S93 F.2d 10S 
I (DC Or. 1062). cert denied. 461 U.S 938 (1963). 
fl/Ttf WT tecond further reconsideration. PCX 64-190 
I (rtlMied Mey 4.1964t We proceeded to require 
I driar.ffins of CPE on a blfurcAled besli with a!! new 
CPE brinf removed from tariff resuUtion on 
tniMry 1, 1963. end emtirdded CPE being detariffed 
wb«rquefi4ly. See Procedurei for Implsmentlns the 
tbisnffing^ Custumer PrcmiMt Equipment 
(Sicond rx^mpuler Inquiry), Report and Order. 96 
PCC 2id 1276 (1963) and aubsequenl ordeie In CC 
Socket No. 61-693. We recently relieved ATsT of 
tfinitiurai tepAfation requirrmentf for itt CPE 
operttlons. See Fumiahing of CuAtofner Premtaea 
Eqiupment af>d Enhanced Service# by American 
Ttirphodt and Telegraph Company. Order. 50 FR 
4)979 (1966) (lierrtnafter Separate Subeidiory 
\0nkrf. 

'Aa we recently found In the order relievtng 
I AT*T of Ntnictural aeparation for Ita CPE 
lopffitionai the market aharea of ATAT. which used 
ludomtiiate the CPF. marketplace, have undergone a 
I rapid and ateady decline, and oompeUtion in the 
ICFE nurkrtpUcc it now vigoroua and atrong. See 
I Stporute Subsidiary Order at para. 36. 

I *AiIocatkm of Frequencies in the Bands above 
27 FCC 3S9 (1959), modified on 
29 FCC S2S (1900). 

I *See. e^,. Specialized Common Carrier Servicea, 
KJtit Rrport and Order. 29 FCC 2d S70 (1971), o/fd 
l^recopv (deration 31 FCC 2d 1106 (1971), ofpdsub. 
larei- Wunhir^on Utihliet and Transportation 
lOaamyMtoB v. FCC. 512 f2d 1142 (9ih Or.), cerl. 
tikmed 423 Lf S. 636 (1975); Reaale and Shared Uie 
MCommon Currier Service#. Report and Order. 00 
I fee 2d 261 (1976) modified on reconside/otion 62 
|f*DC 2d 566 (1977). afpdsub. nom^ ATBTv.FCC 572 
IF 2d 17 ( 2 d Or ), cert denied. 430 US. 875 (1976). 

I ‘AlC/ feiecommunications Carp v. FCC, 561 FJUl 
|t55(DC. Qr. 1977). cert denied, 434 U.S IMO 
111574). motion for on order directing compliance 
KtfA the mandate granted, 560 F.2d 5(90 (O.C Or 
cert, denied 439 US 960 (1976). 


rapid evolution of communications and 
related technologies, we began a 
proceeding to determine whether 
interstate message toll telephone service 
(MTS) and wide area toll telephone 
service (WATS), or their functional 
equivalents, should be provided on a 
sole^source or competitive basis.* In the 
same year, the new interexchangc 
carriers (other common carriers or 
-OCCs’’) entered into the ENFIA 
agreements establishing the rates they 
would pay to the local exchange 
companies for their use of exchange 
facilities in originating and terminating 
their calls.* 

3. In 1980 this Commission concluded 
that an open entry policy and free 
competition were in the public interest 
and would further the goals of the 
Communications Act.* Subsequently, in 
the Third Report and Order In CC 
Docket No. 78-72 (Access Charge 
On/e/*),* we established comprehensive 
rules governing the process by which 
local telephone companies would 
recover the costs of their facilities and 
services used in the provision of 
interstate or foreign 
communications.**These rules have 


•Sn» MTS/WATS Market Siruclurv. Notice qf 
inquiry and Propoaed Rutemaking. 67 FCC 2d 1S7 
(197S). 

’Thear agreemanta were an Lnienm meaiure to 
bridge t)^ gap between ilie court dedaiona in the 
Execunet catea. which permitlcd t)ie OCCa to offer 
■enkca in direcl competitioa with MTS and WATS 
unleaa and uoti) we found that auch competition 
waa not In U>e public intereat and our later 
datcrminatioci of an appropriate rate structure for 
all tnterexduinge carriers. The access to the local 
exchange provided these OCCa waa Inferior to that 
pfOvicM AT6T for Ita Interatale aervioea. We 
concluded that the ENFIA agreementa. which 
included rale# aubatantlally below tboar paid by 
AT4T for local exchange aoceaa aervioea. would 
acr%’e the public kntereat See Exchange Network 
Fadhiiea for totentaie Aooeaa (ENFIA). 
Memorandum Opinion and Order, 71 FIX 2d 440 
(1979) (hereinafter ENFIA Order)- 

*MT8 and W'ATS Market Structure. Report and 
Third Supplemental Notice of Inquiry and Proposed 
Rulemakif^ SI PCC 2d 177. para. 24 (1960) 

*NfTS and WATS Market Structure. Third Report 
and Order, 93 FCC 2d 241 (1963) (hereinafter Acoesa 
Charge OrderK modified on reconsidefvtion. 97 FCC 
2d 662 (1963) (hereinafter First Heconsiderotion 
Orderh modified an further reconsideroUon, 97 FCC 
2d 634 (1064) (hereinefter Siecon^/Zacxwn/eArt^ 
Order), affid in principal part and remanded in port. 
Sot'lAssh of Regulatory Utility Common v. FVC, 
737 F.2d 1095 (D.C Cir 1964). cert denied. 106 S. Ct 
1224.105 S. Cl. 1225 (1966). modified on further 
rveonsideration, 49 FR 46383 (1964). 60 FR 16.248 
(1965) (horeinafler Third Recorwdrroiion Order), 
offidon further reconsideration. 50 FR 43.707 (1965) 
appeal docketed. US Telephone Inc. v. FCC Nos 
64-1115 (D C Or. March 23.1964). 

'*The acparatkma rdca. which govern the 
apportionment of local telephone company 
investment and expense between the interatale and 
the intrastate pmadictiooa, are contained in Part 67 
of the CommiaakMi'a Rules. See 47 CFR 67.1-67J01 
(1964), 


now become effective, and the resulting 
*'accc8S charges** are assessed through 
tariffs filed by the exchange carriers 
with this Commission. In adopting this 
access charge plan, we sought to 
achieve a balance among the following 
four policy objectives: (1) Preservation 
of universal service; (2) elimination of 
unreasonable discrimination or 
preferences among rates for interstate 
services: (3) efficient use of (he network; 
and (4) prevention of uneconomic 
bypass.** 

4. In the access charge plan, we also 
sought to maximize the opportunities for 
full and fair competition among 
intcrexchange carriers. In furtherance of 
this goal, we adopted rules to address 
the inequalities between the 
interconnection options offered to AT&T 
and the OCCa during the transition to 
equal access provided for in (he 
Modification of Final Judgment [MF]) in 
the AT&T antitrust case. ** The Aff/ 
requires that the divested Bell Operating 
Companies (DOCs) provide all 
interexchange carriers with local 
exchange access **on an unbundled 
tariffed basis that is equal in type, 
quality and price to that provided to 
ATAT and its affiliates.”**The M/7 also 
established a schedule for the 
implementation of equal access, 
providing that It must be available at 
end offices serving one*third of the Bell 
Operating Company (BOC) exchange 
access lines by September 1,1985. and. 
subject to certain exceptions and 
possible waivers, at all end ofTices upon 
bona fide request by an OCC by 
September 1.1988. *• To reflect the 
superior access that would continue to 
be available to AT&T until equal access 
was implemented, we determined that 
AT&T should pay a lump-sum premium 
charge during the equal access 
transition period and that the premium 
charge should be phased out at 
approximately the same rale as equal 
access was phased in.** 


''Access Charge Order ui putm. 122. 

United States v. Atnencon Tel and TeL Cx. 552 
F. Sopp. 151 (D O.C 1962) ["Modification of Final 
fudgmenrar "MfJ'y. offd sub nom. Maryland v. 
United States. 460 US. 1001 (1963). GTE it rvquirad 
to implvmant equal aocaaa punuant to ■ conaent 
decrat entered into with the Dep artme nt of |uatice 
to settle an antitrust challenfe to CTE’s acqulaltloo 
of So utixTn Pacific Communicatiofia Company (now 
CTE Sprint). United States v. CTE Corpomthn, 603 
F. 5^pp. 730 (DD.C 1964). The remainins 
independent telephone companies are required to 
impiemeni equal access In certain end offices 
pursuant to an order of this Commiasion. See KfTS 
and WATS Market Structure. CC Docket No. 76-72. 
Phaao 111. Rrport and Order, 50 Fed Re^. 15.547 
(1905) (hereinafter Independent Access Order). 

«/€/. at 227. 

^^Id 

*^Seesupfv note 9. 
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5. Follow uig the adoption of the 
Accvss Charge Order, wc submitted our 
access charge rules to careful review in 
four orders on reconsideration. In each 
instance, wo reaffirmed our commitment 
to the objectives set out in the Access 
Charge Order and to competition in this 
marl^t, while modifying in certain 
respects the means we had selected to 
achieve those objectives. In the First 
ReconskieratHm Order, we provided 
that the lump-sum premium charge on 
AT^T would be replaced with a 35% 
differential in the per minute charges for 
the carrier common line element 
assessed for premium and non-premium 
access. In the Second Reconsideration 
Order, wc provided that the differential 
between premium and non-premium 
access charges would be increased to 
55% and applied to all access elements 
and that charges for non-premium 
access would be assessed on a flat-rate, 
per line basis for OCCs.** Wc also 
provided that the non-premium rate 
would be phased out on an end-ofTice- 
by-end-office basis as equal access 
became available. 

‘6, In the Third Reconsideration Order, 
we concluded that to avoid ony 
unreasonable discrimination against 
smaller, newer OCCa and to promote 
competition in the interexchange 
marketplace, the flat-rale charges for 
non-premium access for the OCCs 
should be replaced with usage-sensitive 
charges, effective |enuary 1. 

1980. ‘^Finafly In the Fourth 
Reconsideration Order, we neafTIrmed 
our decision in the Third 
Reconsiderabort Order to implement 
usage-based charges for OCC non¬ 
premium access. 

B- The Joint Petition for an Expedited 
Rulemakuig 

7. On June 17,1965. GTE Sprint 
Communications Corporation. US 
Telecom, Inc.. Allnet Communication 
Services, inc., and United States 
Transmission Systems. Inc. (hereinafter 
**pelitioners^) filed a joint petition 
requesting the initiation of a rulemaking 
concerning the Iransitiou to competition 
in the long distance telephone market 
(hereinafter **)oint Petition"). On |une 20. 
1085. we issued a Public Notice 


**ln fiMdriBg Hut df ItmUnitSon. w« o«i»d tht rstr 
itntcfurv STMi levrii eitaMlihcd to the ENFLA tafUTt 
a» • bafichmaHt for tfie iraiiiHton to eqaal aecett. 
See Second R 0 ^ctmf k irrtii^ OntrrmX pimiA. 51-S5; 
jN?v ahit EMTtA tWbr, et/futf ode 7. We drtermtned 
lb#t snoa mimttra of ntt per tine irss a rtMaonablv 
Mttmafe of averose ttaafe end fHouM he utrd to 
compute the rootilhly per Hne charge. See Second 
Heeonsiderattmn Onktd para. €7 
i^See SO Fg 18249 flSIlS). 

•See MTS/WATS Market Stiachtxe. CC Docket 
No. 7S-72. PHate I. Memorandum Opinion and 
Order. SO FR 43707 (1985). 


establishing a pleachng cycle on the 
Joint PetitiOIL‘•Twenty-five parties filed 
comments, and fourteen parties filed 
reply comments. •• 

8. In the Joint Petition, the petitioners 
contend that the evolution to effective 
competition in the long distance 
tele^one market is threatened by 
several aspects of this Commission’s 
current transition plan. The petitioners 
assert that we have focused on the 
dereguiatioD of ATliT rather than on 
measures to ensure the development of 
effective competition. Moreover, the 
petitioners assert that our equal access 
policies provide AT&T with substantial 
additional unfair advantages. In 
particular, the petitioners assert that 
Feature Group D (FGD)," which is 
supposed to provide OCCs with equal 
access, is not equivalent in value to the 
access provided to AT&T. The 
petitioners also contend that ATAT 
possesses substantial monopoly 
endowments developed during decades 
of competition-free activity and that 
AT&T will continue to dominate the long 
distance telephone market for years to 
come. The petitioners cite a study 
prepared by the firm of Boos. Allen and 
Hamilton* on the prospects for the 
OCCs over the next several years as 
evidence that the development of 
competition in the long distance 
telephone market is threatened. The 
petitioners assert that we should modify 
our equal access transition plan and 
reinstate effective regulatory oversight 
of AT&T. 

9. Specifically, the petitioners ask us 
to declare a moratorium on further 
actions granting AT&T "unreasonable 
pricing fiexibility" and to institute an 
expedited rulemaking to establish new 
policies for the transition to equal 
access that would: (1) Require the DOCs 
to convert OCC access arrangements to 
FGD only on a LATA-wide basis * \%»itb 


*CTB Sprint ComiBimlciiiiofW OirparafkMi, 
United Suites T^ansmtsaMin Syststm. Inc.. AJInet 
Conumuifontions, Inc. sod US TnlecMi Inc:. )ciinl 
IVtuinn for KiipedMed KuUmckin^ Rk4>fiOS7. Ifoblic 
NoUoi. Mimeo No. 5287 (June 30. IMH C4N«Denls 
were fifod on July 23.1965 emd reply oMmfMmts w«m 
nifd on Avi^ust S, 1986. 

** A liet of portics nabiniillns pfoodtpsi lo IhU 
procoediiis is aitncked as Appendix A. 

'Dm Acseos Inrtffi describe four dtiforem types 
of AcroM Ikroogb a Ioca) exHumae swtlch diAf ere 
known A# FAStort Croupt A. & C emd D. Peeturv 
Group D describes the ^tures ef file Access 
arranitencBts thst the BOCs heve designed to nvnrt 
their etyun) Access ohlipAtiaiw uruler the SI37 

"Booc. ADab a flAfittlloiiL Inc^, Prt»erecie for 
Major fbei/ittee Bowed Other Coamem Carriem 
(Msfch 18. fSSH 

***^1.ATA'* stands for Ixrcet Aeoem Trofwporl 
Alee. A ferm osetl to describe ftie aress created by 
the ATST Plan of Reorpenintiofi, In which Ibe 
DOGi proekle services See ATST riert of 
RrarpAOUMUon. United Stales k Western Ehctrm 


tandem switches hi place or. 
alternatively, require that the OCCs pay 
FCD rates only when such facilities are 
in place: (2) order ATAT to make 
customer marketing data available to 
the OCCs: (3) requite AT&T to permit 
access by the OCCs to AT&Ts 
"advanced operating systems" that 
provide 800 service. 900 service, and 
automated credit card and coin-sent 
paid calling: and (4) reevaluate the 
validity of the premise that FGD 
provides OCCs with marketing 
opportunities equal to those inherent in 
AT&Ts interconnection arrangements. 


C. Summary of Comments 


10. All the OCCs and associations of 
OCCs that filed comments support the 
petitioner's requests.••They generally 
assert that the entire 
telecommunications industry Is 
undergoing unprecedented change and 
argue that a number of unforsaen and 
serious deficiencies in the 
implementation of equal access are 
jeopardizing the ultimate achievement of 
a viable, competitive industry stnicluxe 
for long distance service. Lexitel. while 
generally optimistic about long-term 
opportunities in the interexchange 
service marketplace, premises much of 
its optimism on the fact that high- 
quality. low-cost intercity transmissioi^ 
facilities are just now becoming 
available to many OCCs and argues that 
if the Commission's transitional policies 
discourage growth of a competitive 
marketplace, much of this anticipated 
transmission capacity will not be built 
MCI stales that the presence of a 
number of '^competitors'* in the 
marketplace does not necessarily meun 
that there is effactive competition in that 
marketplace. MCI contends that the long 
distance telephone market will not be 
truly competitive for years to come. 
Teltec argues that the Commission 
should disavow the concept that if the 
OCCs are unable to survH'c the rapid 
demonopolization that characterizes tbs 
present transitUm. they would prove to 
be inefficient and uncompetitive in Ihr 
long nm. 


Co- ATSTCa^ 809 F. Supp. 900.993 rufl (DXtCt 
afrdmib nom CaJjfarnia a. UtuUsJ Stotee, 104 S Ct 
83 Cl. hU (1963). 

**1bAM pAfties imiiMfo AnwncNA SeieUile 
Cartifwny tASQ. Argo GommuntrAlioM tAiae) 
UnOiel CerporAtloci (Lnuief). MCI 
TctocomiminlCAiMMiA Corparation |MC!K RCA 
Ci w wu n icArioM Corp. fRCA). SAleilite BMfom* 
Sy»tcm» (SBSt TDX SyAteniA. hic. (TDX). Teilrr 
SAviBf CeantmtCAticma (THieck end rbe 
AitcnvAiivi* CArrier TcIccornmuiHcArfomi 
AMoclAilcm (ACTA). 
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11. Iliose opposing the Joint Petition 
include AT&T, the BOCs,* Continental 
Telocom (Contel). Southern New 
Englfind Telephone Company (SNET), 
the Communications Workers of 
America (CWA). the National 
Telephone Cooperative Association 
(NTCA), the Oi^nization fur the 
Pratection and Advancement of Small 
Telephone Companies (OPASTCO). and 
tbe United States Telephone 
Association (USTA]. llie International 
ComminiicBtions Association (ICA) has 
on obiectfon to the commencement of a 
rrevnluation of the Commission's 
transition policies, but does oppose 
several of the petitioners* specific 
requests. The Michigan Public Service 
Commission staff (Michigan) opposes 
the Joint Petition to the extent that the 
requested actions would result in 
intrastate rate increases. 

12. AT&T argues that the matters 

riised by the OCCs are not new or 
enforseen* but have all been deboted 
•od analyzed extensively and are taken 
into uccoont in present Commission 
policies. AT&T asserts that the 
Commission’s policies have already 
achieved effective competition in the 
kmg distance market AT&T states that 
the OCCa* market performance by any 
mr. I sures—revenues, customers, annual 
constructibn programs, or capacity— 
shows that they have grown and 
continue to grow at an extraordinary 
rale. AT&T argues that the petitioners* 
proposal would cmly deprive consumers 
of the benefits they have been led to 
expect from Commission policies and 
inpose unnecessary costs, higher prices, 
•nd less 8cr\ice innovation on the 
Industry. ^ 

13. Ameritech asserts thol the 
Commission should make a threshold 
(If tprminatfoo of the validity of the 
petilinncTi* sole justification for their 
request—that some sort of regulatory 
tehef Is needed if competition is to 
KiTvive—and if their assertions are 
bund wanting, the Joint Petition should 
be summarily dismissed US West 

that the petitioners* factual 
cisims are groundless and that their 
requests for regulatory protection from 
Bsrketplace forces are repugnant to the 
American view of competition. 

BellSouth supports the Commission’s 
cwrent access charge plan and argues 
that no useful purpose that would be 
•wved by the commencement of a 
ndemaking proceeding. NYNEX states 
Ihil it is clear that neither the Joint 


• ArrvCTltedi, BrD AtUntic, B^tlSocth. KfKKX, 
freific BfH and Ncv»d« BcU (Pidflci Soulhwvtiern 
"it uut McNuitaif) State* Telephone and Talegraph 
Cimj(>any, .North waatam Bell and Ptodllc North weal 
Trirphonn Cooipaniea (US Weal). 


Petition nor the supporting oonunents 
demonstrate a need for a rulemaking 
proceeding. Pacific asserts that 
competition in the interexchange market 
b still developing and should be 
allowed to continue to do so without 
unnecessary Commission inter\^ntion at 
this stage. Southwestern Bell stales that 
a number of these issues have been 
repeatedly and exhaustively addressed 
in other proceedings and the remaining 
issues would be nu)re appropriately 
addressed in other contexts. Bell 
Atlantic contends that only two items of 
the petitioners' requested relief deserve 
attention: Access to AT&T customer 
usage information and access to AT&T 
data base for 800 service. 

D, Summary of Commission Response to 
the Joint Petition 

14. In resolving tbe issues before us in 
thb proceeding, we must first address 
our current policies concerning 
competition in the Interexchange 
marketplace and the transition to equal 
access. We conclude that the record 
demonstrates that our policies are 
fundamentally sound and should not be 
modified in any substantial manner. In 
particular, we conclude that the 
requested tariff niK>ratorium is already 
reflected in our present policies and 
further action in response to the present 
petition is therefore unnecessary. For its 
interstate transmission 8crv*lce offerings, 
AT&T remains subject to rate 
regulations under the Communications 
Act and the full requirements of our 
tariff review process. We also conclude 
that granting the petitioner’s requests to 
continue the OCC non premium 
discount after equal access b available 
at an end office or to extend some 
of discount to the FGD traffic of the 
OCCs would not serve the public 
interest. We do conclude, however, that 
several issues raised by the petitioners 
do warrant further study. Therefore, we 
grant in part petitioners’ request for a 
rulemaking proceeding. Spedfically. we 
propose two new requirements that are 
not now part of the BOCs* equal access 
obligations, but that may help promote 
competition In the interstate long 
distance marketplace. First, we propose 
that the BOCs waive any non-recurring 
charges for trunk rearrangements 
associated with the deployment of 
access tandems that were requested, but 
not available, upon conversion of an end 
office to equal access. Second, we 
propose that the BOCs provide certain 
marketing data to the interexchangc 
carriers. W'e also find that the 
petitioners' request for access to AT&Ts 
advanced operating systems for 800 
service raises important issues, but we 


conclude that they should be addressed 
in the context of a rulemaking petition 
on the obligations of exchange carriers 
with respect to 600 service access that 
was recently filed by Bell Atlantic. 

II. Analysis of Issues 

A. Tariff Moratorium on Unreasmiable 
A T&T Pricing Flexibility 

1. The Petitioners* Position 

15. The petitioners assert that the 
OCCs have been forced to compete 
solely on the basis of offering lower 
quality service at dbcount rates, which 
has brough them a combined market 
share of only 10% of the interl.ATA 
public switched voice market. The 
petitioners state that while the OCCs 
experienced substantial growth in 
market share and revenue between 1978 
and 1983. AT&Ts revenue growth in 
absolute terms was far greater. The 
petitioners also contend that the 
recovery of nomtrafDc sensitive (NTS) 
costs on a traffic-sensitive basis allows 
AT&T to enjoy a marginal cost 
advantage in adding traffic to its 
network. The petitioners assert that this 
competitive advantage does not result 
greater efRcieocy in ATftTs operations 
or network, but that is does permit 
AT&T considerable flexibility in 
designing new targeted rate schemes 
that cannot be answered by its 
competitors. 

16. The petitioners state that AT&T 
has proposed a series of below-cost 
marketing schemes that put extreme 
financial pressure on the prospects for 
competition at the time of the OCCs* 
greatest vulnerability. The petitioners 
allege that the Commission has allowed 
AT&T, in essence, almost unfettered 
rate flexibility and exacerbated the 
difflculties that have developed In the 
transition to a competitive marketplace. 
They contend that the OCCs have no 
choice but to maintain prices below 
AT&Ts rates, and any AT&T below-cost 
price actions exacerbate the OCCs* 
financial difficulties. The petitioners 
further agrue that an OCC will have lo 
realize large increases in efficiency to 
maintain the price differential necessary 
to retain and attract customers during 
the transition period and that such 
efficiencies must be achieved despite 
the enormous increase in expenses 
resulting from the implementation of 
equal access. The peti doners conclude 
with a request that no tariff changes or 
pricing schemes be permitted to take 
effect unless they are clearly and 
convincingly cost justified. 
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2. The Comments 

17. MCI asserts that AT&Ts unrivaled 
market power and the asymmetric 
transition to FGD provide AT&T with 
the incentive both to engage in 
predatory pricing for competitive 
services and to overcharge for monopoly 
services during the transition to equal 
access. MCI states that no carrier other 
than AT&T can price a particular 
offering below cost and survive. RCA 
argues that the Commission appears to 
have embarked on the piecemeal 
deregulation of AT&T and begun 
favoring such deregulation as an end in 
itself. ASC argues that the long distance 
market has yet to reach the level of 
facilities*bascd competition that would 
support the removal of active 
Commission regulation of AT&T. Argo 
asserts the AT&Ts size permits it to 
shift costs and establish prices that do 
not affect AT&T in the short run. but do 
prevent other market entrants from 
establishing a competive foothold. 

18. ATAT argues that the CX^Cs ignore 
the Commission*s rules on resale of 
AT&Ts long distance service, which 
allow competitors to enter the market 
with little capital investment. AT&T 
states that, in addition. Commission 
forcbcarance policy provides the OCCs 
with complete flexibility to charge 
prices and introduce new services. 

AT&T contends that the OCCs’ attempt 
to prevent AT&T pricing flexibility is an 
unsupportable effort to deprive 
customers of the benefits of reduced 
prices resulting from competition. AT&T 
argues that the OCCs disregard the 
proceeding to develop standards for the 
pricing of AT&Ts alternative service 
offerings and that the pricing guidelines 
proposed there do not represent the 
deregulation of AT&T, but simply the 
application of a more rational cost 
standard. AT&T asserts that the OCCs 
also ignore the fact that specific AT&T 
tariffs are subject to extensive analysis 
in the tariff review process, citing the 
investigation of the Pro America tariff as 
an example. Finally. AT&T asserts that 
to the extent the OCCs’ proposed 
moratorium contemplates a prohibition 
on AT&T filing new tariff rates, it is 
plainly unlawful. 

19. A number of BOCs also oppose the 
OCC request for a tariff moratorium on 
AT&T. Ameritech states that many of 
the OCCs* complaints about their lack of 
pricing flexibility simply result from 
their desire to maintain existing price 
differentials for all their customers, even 
though some customers no longer 
experience the lower quality access that 
those price differentials supposedly 
reflect. Ameritech asserts that the OCCs 
ignore the obvious solution, which is to 


charge the higher costs of equal access 
to customers who benefit from it. Beil 
Atlantic contends that the Impact on the 
OCCs of recovering NTS costs on a 
usage basis is a pricing issue that should 
be considered separately from the 
technical issues of access service raised 
here. NYNEX argues that the 
appropriate answer lies in the provision 
of access service that is based more on 
the economic cost of providing the 
service. NYNEX observes that this 
Commission has established the 
mechanisms required to achieve more 
cost-based access services and argues 
that the mechanisms should be allowed 
to operate. US West agrees that the 
Commission is already aware that the 
traffic-sensitive recovery of NYS costs 
impedes competition at all levels. 

20. Contel argues that consumers 
would be denied the benefits of free 
competition if AT&Ts rates are frozen. 

It also states that it would not be in the 
public interest to force AT&T to charge 
noncompetitively high rates simply to 
provide the CXXs with market shares 
they would not otherwise be able to 
capture. Contel further contends that the 
existing tariff process is adequate to 
ensure that AT&Ts rates arc justified 
and to protect the OCCs* rights. 

3. Discussion 

21. Under the Communications Act of 
1934« it is unlawful for a common carrier 
to chaige rates that are unjust or 
unreasonable, or that result in 
unreasonable discrimination, 
preference, or prejudice with respect to 
any particular subscriber or class of 
subscribers.** In a monopoly 
environment, the regulatory 
implementation of these prohibitions 
tended to focus on the protection of 
consumers from rates that were either 
too high or unreasonably discriminatory. 
The introduction of. and increase in, 
competition in the interstate 
telecommunications market has 
increasingly made it necessary to 
address the additional question whether 
the rates proposed by dominant carriers 
are to low. In particular, there Is a 
concern that a dominant carrier might 
attempt to price its competitive offerings 
below cost, either by shifting costs 
properly associated with su^ offerings 
to its monopoly services or simply by 
selling at a loss and deliberately 
sacrificing current revenues, in order to 
serve an anticompetitive purpose—that 
is, to drive competitors out of the market 
and then recoup the Initial losses 
through higher prices and profits in the 
absence of competition. 


Mctions 201(b) and 20C(a) ol the Act. 47 
U.8.C 2D1(b) and 202(a)(10a3). 


22. The petitioners* request is directed 
ut these latter concerns and specifically 
to any unjustified or below-cost rate 
schemes proposed by AT&T, ‘Their 
request and the supporting comments 
appear to reflect a belief that this 
Commission has decided to deregulate 
the service offerings of AT&T. A review 
of recent Commission action on AT&Ti 
tariff filings demonstrates, however, Ihdt 
this belief has no basis in fact. In our 
order requiring AT&T to withdraw 
certain proposed tariff revisions 
incorporating an optional calling plan 
called PRO America, we made it clear 
that AT&T bears the burden of 
demonstrating that new service 
offerings are cost justified and will not 
result in an undue preference to a select 
customer group.” And, in fact, the PRO 
America offering targeted a sement of 
the market in which the OCCs have 
established competitive offerings. 
*rherefore, to the extent that the 
petitioners are seeking a moratorium on 
the introduction of tariffed rates that are 
below cost or are not cost justified, their 
request has already been addressed by 
this Commission—there is indeed such a 
’•moratorium** in effect. 

23. This Commission must be careful 
to distinguish, however, tariff reductioni 
that are anticompetitive from those that 
enhance consumer welfare. We have 
sought diligently to strike a reasonable 
balance between, on the one hand. 
AT&Ts need to respond in an 
increasingly competitive environment 
and the benefits consumers realize from 
price reductions spurred by 
competition, and on the other hand, the 
need to protect competitors from 
predatory or other anticompetitive 
behavior and consumers' long-term 
interests in the prevention of such 
behavior. Thus, while we have reduced 
the public notice period applicable to 
dominant carrier tariff filings from 90 to 
45 days to enable these carriers to 
respond to competitive challenges, we 
have also made it clear that in the event 
we are presented with a tariff filed by a 
dominant carrier that is of such 
complexity so as to require a longer 
period than 45 days, we will extend the 
notice period to the full 90 days 
permitted by the Act.** And in the case 


ATST Communlcationi, Memorandum 
Opinion end Order In CC Docket No. SS-128. FCC 
as^lO (raleaMd September 30, 1005). 

""See Amendment of Parti 1 aod SI of tbe 
Conuniieion'i Rules. Report and Order, S6 PCC 2d 
SSS. pen. S4 (1904). We itrcamJincd reguiationf (dr 
non donUnent carriers through our Compelilivr 
Csrrier Rulemaking Proceeding. See Policy and 
Rules Concerning Rates for Competitive Common 
Cerrior Services and Faciltlles Authonsalion 
Therefor. Notice of Inquiry and Proposed 

Coecai^ 
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of PRO America^ wc no! only extended 
the notice period, but also suspended 
the effeclh eness of the proposed tariff 
revisions for the full statutory period, 
milituted an investijtation. and 
tiuhsequontly found the proposed tariff 
to be unlawful. 

24. Furthermore, we have recently 
eitaiihshed guidelines for the review of 
optional calling plans and other 
fi^icmenta) MTS tariffs offered by 
cbBiinant carriers.*These guidelines 
art lieaigned to prevent anticompetitive 
behavior while providing such carriers 
with increased flexibility to price 
cornpetitivriy. And they are consistent 
with our approach to limit regulatory 
burdens on all suppliers of interstate 
MTS offerings, while ensuring lust, 
reasonable, and nondiscriminatory rates 
tor all consumers. 

25 This Commission will continue to 
prevent AT8T from implementing any 
price reductions that are not cost based 
tnd cost Justified. At the same time, we 
must per^t price reductions to become 
effective that AT&T is able to 
demo.nstrate do refleci their costs. To 
prohibit such price reductions would 
limply amount to imposing a *'tax** on 
nany American consumers to provide 
OCCs with protection from legitimate 
piice competition. Such a result would 
not be consistent with the public 
interest Furthermore, we remain 
lIconvirMTod that the tariff process is the 
appropriate forum for making such 
I determinations on individual tariff 
proposals.* Accordingly, we decline to 
eatablisb a so-called ''tariff moratorium'* 
I ill this proceeding.** 


loleoukii^ 77 FCC 2d SOS (IS7B); Flrtl fUiporl Mut 
CMi>r kS ViX 2d t (ISOO). Further Notice of 
Projjciea gulrmny ifiR. 64 PCC 2d 445 Second 
.md Older. SI FCC 2d SS 11982 )l 
tKuninimrttjon ihntetL Sa FCC 2d 54 (1SS1); Further 
Notj:e Proposed Rutcnuiking. 47 fg 17306 (1962); 
TM Further Notioe of Propo^ RuIemeLing. 46 ^ 
:XS2 ttSSS); Third Report end Order. S8 Fit 46791 
IM)- Krjuidi Report end Order. 95 FXX 2d 154 
Itim); Foanh Further .Volioe of P ropoeed 
Nrnuking, 90 FCC 2d 922 (1964); Fifth Report end 
iCH>r.9BfXX: 2d 1191 (1984): Sixth Report and 
thdsf. 8S FR1215 (1965). x'oeoM amt rrmoiuM. 

TekeommunicotianM Carpi r FtXl 7S5 KSd 
tl46(accir.l9BS). 

Gttidehnet for OonMnent Carriere* MTS 
Kan and Rale Structure Ptant. Mrimmtodum 
(Men and Order. 50 FR 4294S (198S). 

••We alto agree with ATST lhal twch a 
^^loriQiu would ratac auhitantia) lefaf quetlkwit. 
Spc475r e. FCC 487 F. 2d 865.678-61 r2d Of. 
irH:«ar oApo ^Mrr r. FCC 520 P 2d 162.196 (O.C 
ti W75) liowever. in tight of oar refection of the 
frvpnsad iriomtonum on policy grounds, wa nerd 
Madtireai these queatkma here. 

•The pefirtonen atao comptain about Uie 
^■Pruiive implications of tlte re c overy of non- 
ttifiic sensitive costs throuf h uaege-aettsiitve 
licceu dbarges. To the extent that Ihia complaint ia 
F‘*^Wnded to demanatralc the need for a tarifT 
^ on AT5T. we rrhrd it for the reaaona 

^'^^v’sed 01 the text. To the extent it is suggesting 


B. The Petitioners* Four Brnfucsts for 
Rulemaking 

1. IJVTA'Widc Conversion to Equal 
Access With Tandem Switches in Place 

(a) The Petitioners* Position. 

26. The petitioners first request is that 
we require that end offices be converted 
to PCD on a LATA>widc basis with 
access tandems in place or that non- 
premium rates be eliminated only when 
such facilities are in place, llie 
petitioners maintain that, for a number 
of reasons, the scattering of end-office 
conversions within a i.ikTA imposes 
burdens on the OCCs that have placed 
them at a much more serious 
compotitive disadvantage vis-a-vis 
AT&T than could reasonably have bc^en 
anticipated at the time the Commission 
established its rules for the transition to 
equal access. 

27. First, the peHUoners claim that the 
piecemeal introduction of FGD hampers 
their ability to market equal access 
services eRectively. causes 
inconvenience and confusion for OCC 
subscribers, and introduces 
complications into the utilization of 
existing OCC dial-up services. Second, 
the petitioners assert that equal access 
conversion without tandem switches 
causes inefficient utilization of local 
telephone transport plant and 
unnecessary expenses for the OCCs. 
including those associated with 
ineSicient network design: increased 
OCC installation, testing, and 
maintenance costs; increased costs for 
private lines used to provide service to 
distant LATAs; and the costs associated 
with the rearrangement of trunks once 
access tandems do become available. 
Third, the petitioners assert that they 
are requir^ to maintain dual networks 
since, for end offices not yet converted 
to equal access, customers must use 
non-premium access for originating 
calls. Furthermore, they assert that OCC 
customers who reside in areas served by 
equal access must continue to use non¬ 
premium access when they travel since 
they cannot determine whether a 
particular location is served by a FGD 
oRice, and that a significant number of 
presubscribed OCC customers continue 


tiul Midi cost* bt rrmoved tram aqoMa duirgM mod 
recovered in tome other (eahkia we ciMdinif to 
eddrees It at ibit time. The Federal-Stete )ain1 
Board In CC Docket No 80-286 It tchedaled to 
review tn 19K the egecia ol recovering auch cotta 
thraogh atibacriber bne charget ralbar ibaa carrier 
acceM chargaa. on uoivaraal utniat, bypaaa. 
economic amdeocy. and tnlerexchange 
competition. The pndng Ntua raiara by the 
petitianera tier* are norc appropriately addretaed 
in that proceeding. See MT8/WATS Market 
Structure and Amendment of Part 67. Recommended 
Dedaion and Order. 49 FR 46325 (1964); DedtRm 
and Order. 50 FR 939 (1965). 


to use the nom-pTcmium method of 
access even when premium occcss Is 
available. The petitioners state that this 
situation increases their switching, 
maintenance, testing, ordering, and 
associated customer service and 
network administration costs as a result 
of their need to purchase both premium 
and non-premium access. Fourth, the 
petitioners claim that a lack of two-way 
trunks for FGD service between a 
carrier 8 point of presence and FGD 
tandems at the time of conversion 
requires the purchase of additional 
trunks, consumes additional switch 
capacity, and generates additional 
testing. mRinlenance. and administrative 
costs. 

(b) The Comments. 

28. A number of OCC commenters. 
including MCI and SOS. argue that a 
major problem with the end-office-based 
implementation of equal access has 
been the lack of geographic coordination 
of end-office conversions. Lexitel 
applauds the voluntary actions of 
several exchange carriers to cluster such 
conversions, but argue that voluntary 
action by certain companies does not 
reduce the need for Commission action. 

29. Most of the CX^Cs that filed also 
support the petitioners* arguments on 
access tandems. For example. TDX 
states that the implementation of equal 
access could have been accomplished 
with far greater efficiency and lower 
costs if the BOCs had installed access 
tandems before or at the same time as 
conversion of end offices. SBS argues 
that the absence of access tandems for 
the purpose of concentrating traffic, and 
the resulting need to install direct trunks 
from the OCC point of presence to each 
converted end ofnee, significantly 
increases access costs per unit of traffic. 
SBS also supports the petitioners' 
aiguments that OCCs incur significant 
costs as a result of having to maintain 
dual networks to operate with both FGD 
and FGB access services. Like the 
petitioners. SBS states that it will have 
to maintain some non-premium fadHties 
indefinitely, even in areas that are fully 
converted, in order to provide service to 
customers traveling in unconverted 
areas and to presubscribed customers 
who continue to use non-premium 
access. SBS also states that it has been 
notified by several BOCs that two-%vay 
trunks will be unavailable in a number 
of end offices at cut-over. SBS adds that, 
on occasion, attempts to transmit traffic 
on two-way trunks have been 
unsuccessful. 

30. AT&T states that the Commission 
has recently denied requests that are 
identicial to those asserted in the 
petition and argues that when an end 
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office is converted to FCD. the OCCa 
obtain the benefits of equal access in 
that end office. ATAT states that the 
OCCs* complaints about the 
unavailability of access tandems and 
two-way trunks have been considered 
and rejected by the Commission and the 
Court. AT&T asserts that OCCs* 
concerns about the need to maintain 
'*dual access networks"* are misplaced 
since the disparities between premium 
and non-premium access are precisely 
what the discount addresses. AT&T 
believes that any of the so-called 
'"disadvantages" cited by the OCCs are, 
at most, transitory and will cease to be 
of significance in the near future. 

Indeed. In AT&Ts view, all of these 
alleged disadvantages are more than 
offset by the discount for non-premium 
access, which, it asserts, is excessive. 

31. The BOCs generally argue that 
neither the OCC request for discounted 
access rates until end offices are 
converted LATA-wide or nationwide, 
nor the request for alterations to the 
conversion plan, are new. In particular, 
they assert that in the Third 
Reconsideration Order the Commission 
considered and rejected the OCCs* 
arguments on the issue of the phase-in 
of equal access and the phase-out of the 
OCC discount. The BOCs maintain that 
their equal access plans are reasonable 
and that the OCCs* request for 
clustering is merely an attempt to 
perpetuate their discount for FGA and 
KGB traffic or even extend it to FGD 
traffic. The BOCs argue that since the 
petitioners are obviously aware that 
f.ATA-widc conversions arc not 
possible now. nor in the near term, it 
can be assumed that their purpose Is 
really to obtain discounts for the 
foreseeable future. The BOCs further 
assert that the OCCs* request would 
unreasonably increase the cost of equal 
occess. and that the "'solution** of 
imposing these added costs on AT&T 
would give AT&T a greater incentive to 
bypass the BOCs. With respect to the 
effect of the OCCs* request on 
independent telephone companies. 
Contel asserts that mandatory LATA- 
wide equal access conversion would 
require reversal of the decision in Phase 
111 of CC Docket No. 78-72 upon which 
the independents have established long- 
range plans and would require 
premature retirement of various non¬ 
conforming offices. 

32. On the access tandem issue, the 
BOCs state that to the extent possible, 
their conversion plans have been 
structured to provide for the activation 
of equal access tandems before 
subtended end offices are converted. 
NYNEX argues that the costs and 


inefficiencies cited by the OCCs are 
misleading, since the traffic of many 
carriers Is routed directly even when an 
access tandem is available. Bell Atlantic 
states that the increased costs to OCCs 
for direct connection are minimal, with 
the only additional OCC capital 
expenditure involving the additional 
ports on OCC switches. Ameritech and 
Bell Atlantic state that they waive 
rearrangement charges for OCCs that 
modify trunking arrangements to use an 
access tandem that was not available 
when originally requested. Ameritech 
also states that the OCCs* asserted need 
for a dual network following end office 
conversions appears to call for better 
OCC customer education efforts. In Bell 
Atlantic's view, the OCCs are not 
maintaining "dual networks"; rather 
each OCC has a single network with 
different types of interconnection in 
different locations. US West states that 
it is not aware of any shortage of two- 
way trunks for FGD service in its 
territory and suggests that one recent 
incident involving GTK Sprint 
demonstrates that most problems can 
best be resolved by the carriers 
themselves, without regulatory 
interv'ention. 

(c) Discussion. 

33. This Commission has considered 
at great length the access charge rules 
that govern interstate competition. In 
particular, we have reviewed on a 
number of occasions the premium and 
non-premium rate categories for access 
services provided by the exchange 
carriers to the intcrexchange carriers 
during the transition to equal access. 
Most significantly, wo have considered 
OCC proposals to abandon the end- 
office approach to phasing out the non¬ 
premium discount by extending the 
discount until access tandems are in 
place or all, or a substantial majority of. 
end offices in a lATA are converted. In 
two orders adopted this post year, we 
have declined to adopt such proposals 
and mode it clear that the end-office 
approach to phasing out the discount 
ond the 55% level of the discount ore 
complementary parts of the equal access 
transition plan.” 

34. The petitioners’ first rulemaking 
request has two components. First, they 
ask that we require that end offices be 
converted to FGD on a LATA-wide 
basis with access tandems in place. 
Alternatively, they ask that non¬ 
premium rates be eliminated only when 
such facilities are In place. Under the 
first component, we would, in effect, 
have to order or prohibit the BOCs from 


•• Swr Third hMContidfirxitiiHi Order and Fourth 
Reoon$idewtion Order, eupra note a 


converting individual end offices to FCO 
access until access tandems are in place 
and all end offices in a LATA were able 
to be converted. The MFf» however, 
provides a schedule for the 
implementation of equal ac€:ess. which, 
as indicated, requires that by Septemb<,T 
1986 it be made available in all I^C end 
offices for which a bona fide request for 
equal access has been made. For the 
purposes of that schedule, equal access 
services are deemed available in all end 
offices that are actually converted to 
equal access and not only in those 
converted end offices accessible through 
access tandems or in LATAs in which 
virtually all end offices are converted. 
The approach adopted in the MFJ is. of 
course, consistent with pre-divestiture 
OCC assertions that they should be 
afforded equal interconnection as soon 
os possible. Moreover, the OCCs had on 
opportunity to comment on the present 
equal occess implementation schedules 
when they were first proposed to the 
court.” The actual implementation of 
equal access is now at an advanced 
stage. By the end of this year, 
approximately 51% of all BOC access 
lines will be converted to FGD. and 
these lines represent approximately 7(1% 
of all lines that are to ^ converted by 
September 1986. Iliereforc. to the exlcnl 
the OCCs are requesting that we direi I 
that end offices only be converted on a 
LATA-wide or SMSA-wide basis, I! is 
our view (hat this might only serve to 
delay the provision of equal 
interconnection pursuant to (he court- 
approved schedule.” 

35. The second component of the 
petitioners* request is merely an attempt 
to revisit the question of the non¬ 
premium phase-out despite the fact that 
wc have addressed this question In two 
recent orders and have made it clear 
that we tied the phasc-oul of the non- 
premium discount to the phase-in of 
equal access established pursuant to tk< 
M/y,” Furthermore, in adopting the 


^Seer^.WZ P. Supp. at 147. 500 F. 8«jpp at 'U 
aod 500 F. Supp. 1001-2. 

»• Wc not© with Approvnl. however, th# 
atMooa tuken by tcrerol 80C«. induaing P*ianc 
Bell, Bell AtUntlc And Northwctiem Bell, to c!*. '-Rt 
the convcnlon of eod offtcet In in«|or mctropoIttM 
■rvM. Wr (mcourage other CAiricrs to lAkcsintlir 
•cttoni lo Uie exlcnl thcl ihi« it fcmible cl tbii 
advanced tiage of the convmjun proocts. 

•• See ThirdReconatderotioA Order a\ paru 3S la 
the Fourth Reconaiderotion Onfer wc 
petition for rocontidcmiion of the Utue of Ihc 
phate-oct of the non-premium ditcouni on an rnd- 
ofTioe bati* at untimely Wr alto ttalcd lhal. lotV 
extent it would be appropriiilc lo addrett thi^ 
egnin in the light of new facia or changed 
circumtfancet. the folnt HetiUon proved the 
proper vehicle for that reexamination. See Fo^^^ 
HeoonsiJerolian Order at parai. 2S-fl. In oux 
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carrifnt non*premium access differential, 
we stated that the rate at which the 
differential would be phased down was 
I relevant factor in selecting the 
iroropriatc differentia!.»• As we 
indicated in the Third Reconsideration 
Order, were wc to change the end-office 
approach to phasing out the discount or 
liter the present approach in any major 
respect, we would also find it necessary 
to consider reducing the level of the . 
discount below We concluded In 
that Order, however, that making either 
type of change would not be in the 
public interest.** Here, the petitioners do 
sot ask for a lower discount coupled 
with a slower phase-out. Instead, they 
lack to retain the current non-premium 
discount for an extended peric^ of time. 
We conclude that such an extension of 
the non premium discount would be 
both inappropriate and contrary to the 
public interest.** Therefore, we decline 
ilo revisit the non-premium phase-out in 
ibis proceeding,** 

36. While the petitioners have not 
Vstablished a basis for revisiting earlier 
[decisions or for Commission 
intervention modifying the equal access 
bmplcmentalion schedule, there is one 
fleet of the access tandem issue wc 
kiih to examine further. We arc 
:emed with the possibility that the 
Is may be asked to bear certain 


joifU fVlitkio doet iK>< rtUbliih new facts or 
pHofed urcumstancas that womuil such • 
[rfuminadoit. 

I • .Sr# Socortd Btsxfntid^mtfcn Order at para 7S. 

[ 'Sf# Tbtrd BerortMidemUon Order at para. 

■« 

I * It appears that. ai a practical malUrr, wi^fv we 
[r w to Adopt a rule that for example, continued the 
U ’loant until acccos tandems were In place, most 
pes would hi sublect to premium charset tn any 
p tinct as of September 30 19SS, approximately 
h "'' of CiiQvrftfd lines were eccesstble Uiroujth s 
fwttdi, and tn 1960 nvorv than 99% of the 
k) bt converted oelU be in end ofTicet with 
PUTM tandem availability (Tho percenliscs listed 
w art hated on letters filed by the regional Bell 
jNtiing coropaniet pursuant to our equal access 
PCxtinff rr^remenls. Copies of these letters wiU 
p mebded in this rulemaking docket.) 

I *^une of tlw other issuet raised by the 
L — rs wanant re^onsidcraiion of ihr non- 
p«rum ditcounl or the complementary end-olfioe' 
F" phate-oul. Moreover, there is no evidence 
ui to suggest Ihsi any of the issues raised by 
^ptlitumers conslilutes s serious problem. For 
although there may have l>een tome 
kitoncm U) whi^ two-way trunks were 
f--i»ttl*hle at the lime of an end-ofTice conversion. 
F 1* no evidence to suggcsi that there era 
pdcspreid sboruges of such trunks. Furthermore. 
1^^ rxrAnI the OCCs malnlaui so-called "dual 
^surks" because some end ofTioes in an area ora 
j^trrl converted to equal access, they sra 
►prowled sinoe the full discount continues 
►pply to iraffk In sod out of these end offices. To 
^ r^imi the problem arises because OCC 

In converted cod offices continue to use 
access, it appears to be a matter that 
more extensive marketing and customer 
^^tioo efforts on the part of ihe OCCm rather 
Pits continual ion of the non-preintum dbeount. 


costs related to the rearrangement by 
the BOCs of trunks associated with the 
deployment of access tandems that were 
requested, but not available, upon 
conversion to equal access. Moreover, 
we are aware that at least two of the 
BOCs have also demonstrated a concern 
in this area and are waiving the non¬ 
recurring charges for the rearrangement 
of trunks associated with these access 
tandems. Therefore, we request that 
parties comments on whether the waiver 
of these non-recurring charges should be 
required by this Commission. We also 
ask that parties provide estimates on the 
magnitude of costs associated with 
rearrangement of trunks occasioned by 
the deployment of access tandems and 
address the question of alternative 
methods of recovery of these costs. 

(2) Customer Marketing Date 

(a) The Petitioners' Position. 

37. The petitioners* second request is 
that the Commission order AT&T to 
make customer marketing data available 
to the OCCs. The petitioners state that 
AT&Ts prior monopoly role provides tt 
with unique customer usage information 
that permits it to design special rate 
plans and to advertise more effectively 
than the OCCs. 

38. The petitioners further argue that 
AT&Ts traffic information also can be 
used to plan and engineer systems with 
greater precision because such 
information permits accurate facility 
forecasting. The petitioners obser\'e that 
substantial network efficiency penalties 
are caused by over-forecasting the 
amount of BOC facilites needed to 
provide a given level of service and 
severe service quality penalties are 
caused by under-forecasting. The 
petitioners state that without AT&T 
traffic data or any prior experience in 
providing 8er\Mce Via trunk-side 
interconnections to individual end 
offices, the OCCS are left to their best 
guesses as to facility requirements that 
can never be as accurate as the data- 
based forecasts of AT&T. 

(b) The Comments. 

39. The commenting OCCs support Ihe 
petitioners' request for access to AT&T 
customer data on basically the same 
grounds as those cited in the Joint 
Petition. AT&T opposes the petitioners* 
request, arguing that OCC appropriation 
of AT&T customer usage data would be 
unlawful and unwise. ATAT slates that 
current interexchange usage data on 
AT&T customers are AT&Ts property 
and are in the nature of trade secrets 
and proprietary information that should 
be protected from disclosure. AT&T 
argues that release of such data to the 
OCCs is not necessary lo ensure 


competition, and indeed would be 
antithetical to competition. AT&T 
asserts that the OCCs have a 
sufficiently broad base of customers to 
develop their own marketing analysis. 

40. The other commenting parties 
generally oppose the petitioners* 
request. NYNEX argues that a BOCs 
ability to market its billing and 
collection services to interexchange 
carriers would be severely hampered if 
it were required to disseminate 
customer toll usage data to the carriers* 
competitors. Bel) Atlantic and US West 
state that they have offered to make 
nonlisted customers' names and 
addresses available to the OCCs. ICA 
opposes making AT&Ts customer 
marketing data broadly available to any 
OCC. and argues that release of these 
data would be unduly intrusive on 
customers* privacy interests. NTCA and 
OPASTCO also oppose the petitioners' 
request on the ground that it would be 
an improper appropriation of exchange 
carrier property, but they agree that 
traffic information is important for the 
efficient operation of the network. 
Michigan argues that the BOCs should 
be required to furnish the OCCs with 
traffic data on a generic, but not a 
customer-specific, basis for each 
exchange group in order to assist the 
OCCs in traffic forecasting. 

(c) Discussion. 

41. Historic customer usage data can 
be a useful tool in the planning, 
engineering, and installation of carrier 
networks and the marketing of 
telecommunications services. It is 
important to recognize, however, that 
customer-specific data is subject to legal 
and policy concerns that protect 
individual, corporate, and societal 
interests. In this instance, as ICA—a 
major user group—observes, the release 
of customer-specific usage data raises 
immediate concerns about individual 
privacy. Indeed, on its face, the request 
seems to be unduly intrusive. Moreover, 
these data are clearly proprietary In 
nature. The petitioners do not address 
these serious interests with regard to the 
release of customer/specific data. 

42. There may be a middle ground, 
however, that would provide OCCs with 
information that would be useful for 
their planning and marketing purposes, 
but that would not involve the 
mandatory release of customer-specific 
data. In particular, we ask for comment 
on whether a requirement that the BOCs 
provide certain disaggregated 
information to the interexchange 
carriers might be appropriate. For 
example, it appears that one BOC, 
Northwestern Bell, already provides 
interexchange carriers with certain 
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disaggrf»giited data on the demographics 
and telephone suhsenbership 
characteristics of the local telephone 
exchanges In the major cities It serves.^* 
These data tnclode: (1) Historical and 
projected numbers of business and . 
residence telephone lines: (2) average 
usage per line: (3) number of firms by 
industry dassificafion and the number 
of their employees In the area; (4) 
breakdowns of the population by 
occupation, age, and sex, as well as 
unemployment and labor force 
paiildpalion rates: and |5) number of 
dwelling units, breakdowns on whether 
the unit is owner occupied or rented, 
and housing values or rents paid. 
Northwestern Bell also apparently 
compiles, and provides to interexchange 
carriers, information on the general 
business climate of the metropolitan 
areas and states in which it operates. 
Northwestern Bell provides this 
information free of chaige. 

43. Our initial Impression is that 
information like that provided by 
Northwestern Bell would be valuable to 
Interexchange carriers in their planning 
and marketing efforts. It also appears 
that the DOCs may be the most efficient 
providers of this type of information. 
Indeed, for certain types of information, 
they may be the only possible source of 
data. Therefore, we propose the 
establishment of an information 
collection and reporting requirement on 
the BOCs. and we request oomment on 
the specific nature and extent of any 
such requirement. In particular, we 
request that parlies comment on 
whether the Northwestern Bell program 
would provide a sound. c'ost-efFective 
model on which to base such a 
requirement. Finally, we ask that parties 
address the costs and benefits of such a 
requirement with respect to each of the 
categories cited by North%vestem Bell. 


3- Access to ATikTs Advanced 
Operating Systems 


(a) The Petitioners* Position. 

44. The petitioners* third request is 
that AT&T be required to permit access 
by the OCCs to Its advan<^ operating 
systems that the petitioners state serve 
as the basis of AT&Ts monopoly over 
800 service. 900 service, and automated 
credit card and coimsent paid calling. 
l*he petitioners contend that the 
Common Channel Interoffice Signalling 
(CCIS) system database effectively 
provides AT&T with a monopoly on 800 


laiiloB D Stoncy. florthwe^tmi Br!! 
Td«|»hune Company. Ttstlmony bofcim thn Sonoto 
Commlirne on CoonneroB. Scionoo ond 
TYnnsportotion (Soplombor U. 1 SB&). A copy o( Ihu 
iMtimony woi providod to |K« CommluioQ ond will 
be included In this ntlemnklns dockef. 


service and, in conjunction w'ith the 
DBAS system.^ allows AT&T to be the 
only carrier with universal automated 
credit card calling. They characterize 
these sy'stems as **uneamed 
advantages** over the OCCs. The 
petitioners argue that If ATAT retains 
exclusive rights to this technology, 

AT&T will remain the only full-service 
long distance carrier long after equal 
access is phased in. In (heir view, the 
duplication of these operating systems 
would require the OCCs to expend years 
of development effort and tens of 
millions of dollars. 

(b) The Comments. 

45. Lexitel states that FX^O does not 
now enable the OCCs to offer 800 
service at all. and that the access 
necessary to allow OCCs to offer an 800 
service comparable to AT&Ts will not 
be available until at least 1967. Lexitel 
states that ATAT has aggressively 
marketed its unique 800 service 
capability and argues that the data 
bases necessary to offer 800 service 
should be made available to the OCCs. 
MCI argues that AT&Ts 800 data base is 
bofth a barrier to entry and a source of 
market power for AT&T. MCI contends 
that a large business that has a need for 
both 800 and Out-VVATS services may 
have a preference for dealing with only 
supplier and therefore may ^ less Hk^y 
to c^er Out-WATS service from an 
OCC. MCI argues that the Commission 
should explore, as an interim measure, 
whether ATATs 800 facilities should be 
made available to the BOCs for resale. 

46. AT&T argues that the OCCs are 
not entitled to access to AT&Ts 
proprietary systems. AT&T asserts that 
the OCCs* claim to AT&Ts property^ 
ignores the coui1*s decision that the 
CCIS database is an interexchange asset 
and the property of ATATs 
shareholders. AT&T states that the 
requested action would not only be 
unlawful, but poor public policy as well 
AT&T contends that if its competitors 
could simply use AT&Ts techmlogy, 
they would have tittle incentive to 
innovate, and. in fact. AT&T itself would 
have less incentive to commit (he 
resources necessary to produce future 
innovations. AT&T states that it does 
not provide 900 service or interLATA 
coin sent-paid service using the CCIS 
database and contends that its 
competitors have the capability of 
developing their own systems to handle 
these functions. AT&T slates that many 
OCC 800-like and credit card services 
are provided without the use of AT&Ts 


"The pBtitiofWiv gtaUf UmiI DBAS b • dalabMi 
tyntrai il^l psniuta wriflcatkMi cMdtt CBrd 
callins record and other calliaf panuncten. jDiBi 
IVtitloo at 17. n. 24. 


CCIS database and that this 
demonstrates that the access requested 
by the petitioners Is unnecessary. 

47. Bell Atlantic agrees with the OCCs 
that AT&Ts monopoly on 800 servict* is 
a problem in a competitive environrut dt 
but states that it has outlinod a plan to 
solve this problem in a separate petiiiua 
for rulemaking. Southwestern Beli stales 
that the Bell Atlantic petition accuratiily 
outlines the history of the 800 servio^ 
dilemma, including whether AT&T 
should permit access to its data base 
and that it would be more sppropriair lo 
address the 800 service issue in that 
proceeding. NYNRX states that it has 
requested that the Department of )ustK:e 
[DO|) take the steps necessary to ensurt 
AT&Ts full assistance in providing the 
hardware and software required to 
implement NYN£X*8 800-service dato 
base plan, which would permit 
customers to change interexchange 
carriers without changing their 800 
numbers. US West argues that any 
problem that has been created for the 
OCCs in this area is a result of their 
tactical decision to litigate most of tbrir 
complaints with the DO] in the first 
instance. US West also states that the 
OCCs are not required to duplicate 
AT&Ts operating systems in order to 
provide 600 and calling-type services 
and asserts that it is eager to deploy the 
necessary hardware, software, and 
related data bases. 

. 48. ICA argues that the OCCs shoufd 
not be given access to 800 service 
numbers and the underlying data bases 
and technology if the result would be tu 
disrupt the availability and timeliness of 
service to its members. NTCA and 
OPASTCO contend that the property 
concerned—the AT&T datat^sc 
system—is owned by AT&T and not tht 
ratepayer and that, at the very least. 
AT&T would be entitled to just 
compensation under the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution if (be 
requested relief is granted. 

(c) Discussion. 

49.800 service or **In-WATS** Is a 
teleconununications offering that 
permits the called party to ^ biiiaii for 
incoming calls. In particular, it affords 
businesses and other organizations a 
means of providing potential customers, 
or other persons with whom they wish 
to communicate, an easy-to-use. firr 
method of contacting them. Ftom the 
introduction of 800 service by AT&T io 
1967 until 1981, 800 calls were handled 
by certain designated originafingand 
terminating offices that utilized a spedsi j 
800-NXX routing and screening 
methodology that would identify the 
service area from which the call 
originated, verify that this area was 
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inclucied in the subscribed service area, 
ind route the call to the local network 
{or completion. Under this approach, all 
rftbe digits in the 800 service number 
bad significance for the screening and 
itmling functions. The result was that 
lubsrribers had no choice of 800 serN^ice 
Biunbers. and a change in the receiving 
locition or geographic coverage required 
I change in the 800 service number. 

so. In 1981 AT8T implemented a more 
sophisticated system to screen and route 
service tra^c. This system utilizes 
ATaTs CClS database to read and 
translate the 800 service number into a 
standard ten digit telephone number, 
which allows the provision of certain 
- ’vv service options, including 800 
service numbers that have verbal 
r,. «ince. 

51 The Plan of Reorganization in the 
MFJiissigned the CClS database for 800 
itrvice to AT&T.^* The plan also 
provides that AT&T must lease access 
lo the CClS system to the BOCs for their 
of intraLATA 800 service, 
^videi however, that AT&T has no 
johligation to allow BOCs use of the 
CCfS facilities under any arrangement 
pt would allow access directly or 
Indirectly to AT&Ts CClS network by 
intcrexchange carriers.^^ In 
Addition, the plan provides that the 
and the OC^ are entitled to use 
be 800 prefix for In-WATS service and 
bat the BOCs* Central Staff 
manization (now Bell Communications 
treh] is to administer the North 
i^encan numbering plan, including the 
Isilgnment of 800 numbers.^* Finally, 
^plan provides that 800 directory 
biistance is considered an 
Itrterexchange, inter-LATA service.^* 

I 52. Prior lo divestiture. DOJ filed a 
ktion lo amend the Plan of 
Organization and to obtain a 
Opt^rary waiver of the decree's 
Ohibition on the provision of 
Orexchange services by the BOCs 
O respect to 800 service.^ ^ lo effect 
p motion would have granted BOC 
Ittess to portions of AT&Ts CClS 
laUhase for an interim period, 
pmitted the BOCs to provide the 
perexchange services necessary for 
Icccss lo the CClS system, and required 
pi AT&T provide development 
Instance and access to the CClS 800 
piabase in order to facilitate the 
pelopment by the BOCs of their own 

I**See UnOedStoitn r. We$i»mEJectric, ATS^T 
r.www note 23. 

1**^ 3S11.36 Jind Amrndment 1. 
p* W M App, A. Anirndmcni 33. 

I V Wegtem Ehctric, 560 F Supp. 1057,1102 
POC 1SWS), 

I*’See Untt^Stain r. A7ET, 004 F. Swppi 316. 
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database systems. The DO) motion was 
supported by the BOCs and several 
OCCs. including GTE Sprint. MCI. 
Western Union, and S^. 

53. On January 9.1985, the court 
denied the DOJ motion and held that 
AT&Ts database system would not be 
made available to the BOCs.^* At the 
some time, however, the court found 
that the BOCs were entitled to the 
software, hardware, and know-how 
necessary for development of their own 
database systems.^* Moreover, the court 
stated that if the BOCs experience 
problems in this regard, they, or other 
parties, could return to the court for 
appropriate relief. 

54. While questions concerning the 
provision of access for 800 services have 
been litigated extensively before the 
court, the Joint Petition has raised these 
issues, including whether other carriers 
should have access to AT&Ts CClS 
system, for the first lime before this 
Commission. However, on July 12.1985. 
Beil Atlantic also filed a petition on 800 
8er\*ice. which asks the Commission to 
initiate a rulemaking to consider the 
obligations of exchange carriers under 
the Communications Act to provide 800 
service access to the interexchange 
carriers.*^ In particular. Bell Atlantic 
requests that the Commission initiate a 
rulemaking to determine whether access 
for 800 service is lo be provided by all 
exchange carriers through a 
standai^ization BOC database plan. 
Moreover, Bell Atlantic asks us to 
address the exchange carriers* 
obligations concerning Interim 000 
access during the period necessary for 
the development of a database plan and 
asserts that if we require interim 800 
access, wc should also order AT&T lo 
make its 800 database available to the 
BOCs. Finally, Bell Atlantic states that if 
the Commission determines that interim 
800 access is required, the BOCs should 
be allowed to recover (he cost of 
providing the service from ail 
interexchange carriers. 

55. In our view, the issues raised by 
petitioners* request for access to AT&Ts 
CClS database are included within the 
brooder set of issues on 800-service 
access (hat has been raised in the Bell 
Atlantic petition. We have invited 
comments on the Bell Atlantic petition, 
and the pleading cycle Is now closed.^' 


♦•/d. «l 32S. 

••/</. al 32a 

Bell AUenlic Telephooe CofnpArUrt. 
Petition for Rulrnukins. RM.-5101. Public Notice. 
Mimeo No. 5665 {fuly 24.1985.). 

** Comments were (Ued August 23.1965 end reply 
oommeots were filed on September 9.1085^ 


We anticipate acting on tbe petition in 
the near future, and wc conclude that 
petitioners* complaints about their 
inability to provide 600 services because 
of the lack of appropriate access 
arrangements arc more appropriately 
addressed in conjunction with that Bell 
Atlantic petition.*’ 

4. A recveluotion of FDG and FCD 
Marketing Opportunities 

(a) The Petitioners* Position. 

56. The petitioners* fourth rulemaking 
request is for the initiation of an 
expedited investigation into the proper 
value of FGD. including a reevoluation 
of whether FGD prov ides the OCCs with 
marketing opportunities equal to those 
inherent in AT&Ts interconnection 
arrangements. To support this 
contention, the petitioners appear to rely 
on many of the same complaints about 
the equal access process they have 
raised to support their other requests for 
specific forms of relief, llie petitioners 
contend that with the equal access 
conversion process now well underway, 
it has become obvious that the value of 
FGD to the OCCs is far from equal to the 
value AT&T derives from its 
interconnection arrangements. For 
example, the petitioners assert that 
marketing problems associated with the 
end-office-end-office conversion to 


** Wbi)« pctitlonen rmifl canrrmins lo 900 
Mtrvlcv. mferLATA coin-Mnt pukl »ervlcc. 
Automated embt card «arv1ce. they and the 
•uppoiiing commrntrfi focut prindpally on aoceae 
for 600 aenrioe. which appears to be tha moat 
importani of Ihete eervlcea. We conclude that 
petittonere ha%'e not adequately eupportrd their 
requeat for a rulrmaklns un accrea to th^ ATST 
facllitiof and databatee uaed lo provide three other 
•er\icee. For example, they do not ailempi lo refute 
ATsT• atarrlion that 900 aenOre and InlerLATA 
ooin aenl paid tervloe are not pro%*»ded through Uir 
(XIS ayfitem and that OCC* have the capability ot 
deviftopins iheir own •yetemii lo provide iheet 
oervioee. Furthermore the pelilumen* atgummi th 4 i 
OCCf are entitled to accea* to these opera ting 
•yxlemi and dnubaoeM because they are ‘^monopoly 
endowments'* that have taken on a quati'public 
character, in and of itself, proves too much. 
Unqualitied this argument would allow the OCCs 
access lo virtually all of ATSTs corporate property 
Moreover, under this tbi*or> It is not at all dear at 
what point in lime ATsTs drvrtopracnl rfforls 
ceaird being quasi-public in character. Indeed, 
finot ATaT is still subject lo rate rryulation. the 
system it Is currvntly dieveloping could be 
characterixed at "ratepayerfinanccd endowments." 
see |mnt Prlilion at 43. und under the petitioners* 
subject lo OCC access Thus, we do not 
accept the petitioners* argument that simply 
because ATST developed oerlakn operating syntems 
In a less competitive environment than prevails 
today. OCCs should be permitted unfettered access 
lo those IVstems. Also, while petitioners do make a 
case that 800 service raises certain acress-relatad 
Issues (in that the type of 800 service (OCCs 
eventually w ill be a^ to provide will be dirccUy 
affected ^ the 800 service access arrangements 
implemented by the BOCs). petitioners do not 
explain how comporahle Issues are raUed by these 
other serv*ic«!a. 
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equal access predude OCC use of 
broadly distributed adrerfising and 
necessitate OCC solicitation cd 
customers through expensive marketing 
techniques (direct mail, telemarketing, 
or personal visits). The petitioners state 
that direct marketing te^niques require 
the identification of specific 
demographic groups and businesses on 
which to concentrate advertising efforts, 
yet the usage data possessed by AT&T 
are not available to the OCCs. The 
petitioners further complain that it is 
costly to inform OCC subscribers of the 
dialing differences that result from using 
OCC services in both converted and 
non*converted offices. Moreover, the 
petitioners argue that the equal access 
transition must be completed 
nationwide before a substantial maiority 
of OCC interLATA calls will have equal 
access at both ends and thus could be 
expected to match AT&T in signal 
quality. Rnally, the petitioners assert 
that certain state regulatory actions are 
serious barriers to competition, 
including a smaller or no differential in 
access charges for instrastatc. 
interLATA OCC services and 
requirements that OCCs block, or 
compensate the BOCs for. any 
intrnLATA traffic that the OCCs may 
carry. 

(b) ITw Comments. 

57. MCI states that difficulties 
experienced with presul)Scription order 
processing are seriously affecting the 
equal access transition. MCI contends 
that these difficulties fall into three 
ma)or categories: (1) Idenification of 
customers: (2) toKdtation of customers; 
and (3) processing of customer orders. In 
particular* MCI argues that not one of 
the DOCs has instituted an adequate 
system on reporting and conversion 
status and slates that it remains to be 
seen whether the allocation of default 
traffic will curb these processing 
problems. 

58. MCI also contends that clustering 
end office conversions would 
complement BOC botloling and OCC 
marketing efforts, allow media coverage 
of the event and neither slow the 
conversion process nor raise the cost of 
conversion. Lexitel states that this 
Commission has never examined what 
constitutes equal access, nor whether 
FGD provided at individual unrelated 
locations provided access equal to that 
ubiquitously available to AT&T. SBS 
states that the absence of rational 
clustering substentielly increases Its 
per-prospect advertising costs by 
requiring the use of expensive and 
inofficent direct mall advertising. In 
addition. SBS Notes, customers are not 
subject to the reinforcement of mass* 


media advertising at the time they 
receive their ballots. SBS argues that the 
equal access conversion difncuhies 
demonstrate that until PCD It widely 
available throughout each LATA, the 
OCCs will not receive equal access even 
in the end offices that have been 
converted. SBS further asserts that 
"there is a risk. If not a subslantia) 
likelihood." that FGD transmission 
quality is inferior to AT&T access. 

59. MCI also states that there is an 
underlying disharmony between federal 
and state policies on the regulation of 
competition that favors AT&T and 
requires afTimiative FCC intervention. 
MCI contends that serious problems, 
including state provisions requiring 
OCCs to block or pay the BOCs 
compensation for intraLATA call 
completion, continue even after 
certification in many states. MCI states 
that the equal access market should be 
defined as interLATA, including 
intrastate, interLATA communi^tions, 
and contends that this Commission 
bears a responsibility to help the states 
realize that allowing competition for all 
InterLATA services can improve 
consumer welfare. 

60. AT&T states that the OCC 
allegations concerning "administrative 
problems" with the prcsubscription 
ordering process are before the 
Commission in CC Dodeet No. 83-1145 
and before the DO). Furthermore. ATftT 
argues that the OCCs have been given 
precisely what thcfy sought in their 
demandis for technically equal access to 
local exchange facilities. AT&T states 
that the OCCs seek to continue 
receiving the non*premium discount to 
compensate them for alleged disparities 
in the transition process even after an 
end office is converted. ATftT states 
that the Commission has made it clear 
from the beginning that the non* 
premium discount completely offsets the 
claimed competitive advantage of 
premium access. AT&T slates that the 
OCCs' complaints about state regulatory 
requirements ore irrelevant since 
intrastate service is a state matter. 
AT&T agrees with the OCCs that state 
commissions have generally not 
provided discounts for non*premium 
access as steep as that established by 
this Commission, (noting that only 9 of 
the multiple LATA states allow the 
OCCs discounted access rates 
comparable to the interstate discount), 
but argues that this underscores its 
position that this Commission's discount 
is too large. 

61. The BOCs argue that neither the 
OCC requests for ^scounted access 
rales nor their requests for alterations to 
the conversion plan are new. Hie DOCs 


state that they have made efforts to 
cluster end office conversions, with 
areas often corresponding to defined 
television markets, which should aIIuw 
more efficient use of moss advertfsing. 
The BOCs also insist that the equal 
access service delivered to the OCCs is 
the same as that provided to AT&T. The 
BOCs dispute the OCCs assertion that 
the equal access process will have to be 
virtually complete before most OCC 
calls will use equal access facilities at 
both ends and with their related 
argument that a discount should 
continue until every call ia guarantei;ij to 
use only equal access facilities. The 
BOCs state that the probability that a 
call will be carried over equal access 
facilities on both ends is far greater than 
the OCCs admit since they often resell 
AT&T WATS services. They also srguo 
that the OCCs’ calculation is based on 
the demonstrably false assumption that 
a call is as likely to go over one access 
line as another since most traffic is 
concentrated in metropolitan areas that 
are generally being converted first. US 
West asserts that the ’Value" criteria 
upon which the petition would rely in 
calculating the price of exchange accesi 
has little to do with the value of access; 
rather, it is bused entirely on the 
perceived inability of certain OCCs to 
compete with AT&T even after the 
technical aspects of access have been 
fully equalized. With respect to OCC 
complaints about state regulation. US 
West adds that the OCCs do not make ft 
clear what they want the Commission to 
do in this area since they do not request 
nor do they make a showing to support 
Commission preemption of slate 
regulation of intrastate services. 

62. Bell Atlantic states that errors are 
to be expected in a process as new and 
complex as equal access 
implementatton and that many of these 
errors are caused by the OCCs. Bell 
Atlantic states that it rejects orders only 
when further processing is impossibi'* 
and it has established a variety of 
checks to ensure that it processes orders 
correctly, including the provision of a 
list of presubscrib^ customers ten days 
after a request. NYNEX asserts that 
MCFs complaints about specific 
presubscriplion order processing 
problems are largely unsubstantiated 
and fail to acknowledge the legitimate 
and highly important operating company 
concern for accurate implemenlolioi^ of 
the end user's presubscriplion select inii. 

(c) Discussion. 

63. The petitioners assert that tber^> 
are techni^l and marketing pcoblen*> 
associated with FGD. but do not dbeclly 
request nor demonstrate the need for 
any specific relief. The petitioners do 
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iK)t present any evidence that would 
support a claim that FGD does not 
satisfy (he technical requiremenU of 
**eoual access.** The court declined (o 
impose a stringent definition of **equal 
access*^ that would have demanded 
identical technical quality (/.e., identical 
values for loss* noise, and echo, and 
identical possibility of blocking).^ 
Instead, the court required only that any 
technical deviations be so slight as to be 
imperceptiUa to customers and that the 
same general service features be made 
available to all interexchange carriers 
upon conversion to equal access. The 
service features available include, 
among others, equality in the number of 
digits to be dialed, access from both 
rotnry-typa and tone-dialing telephones, 
answer supervision to enable the 
intprexchange carriers to know when a 
call has been completed, and the 
provision of billing information. We 
have not sou^t to impose a different 
approach because, among other 
considerations, it places the 
ineroxebange carriers oo an equal 
competitive footing without imposing 
the unnecessary reconfiguration costs 
on the local ex^an^ carriers that 
would be required if a standard 
requiring absolute technical equality 
were adopted. 

64. The petitioners have not asked us 
to undertake any technical reevaluation 
of FGD, and we decline to initiate such a 
roevaluation here. However, we recently 
received a petition from TDX Systems, 
Inc., which alleges that there are serious, 
systematic operational difftculUes with 
FGD services provided to OCCs that are 
not experience by AT4T. Wc have 
issued a public notice on this petition 
and established a pleading cycle.^ We 
will carefully review the record 
compiled in response to the TDX 
petition and take appropriate steps 
should its allegations prove to be 
substantiated. 

65. The petitioners here appear to be 
presenting a different question from that 
raised in the TDX petition. The 
petitioners apparently argue that, even 
assuming access will be equal when all 
end offices have been converted, the 
conversion process has sublected the 
OCCs to handicaps that warrant a 
reevaluation of the price they pay for 
such access. If this is the case, the 
request for an investigation of the value 
of equal access is merely a repetition of 
the request that the discount phase-out 


as. V. WeMtrm Ekctric. Sao F. Supp. m 

1QKL 

“TDX Syitens, Inc. Pciltiun for Rulem«iKin)(. 
PsMic StAMM. RM-518S Mh««> No. 0170 (Oclober 
Z3 l tSSS). Comnwnti «Nrf« doc November 20. tSSS 
•nd reply coommoIc erv due by December 5.1SB6. 


formula be revised. As previously noted, 
wc have carefully considered and 
re)ccted this request in two orders this 
year. The petitioners have not presented 
any new information that ivould provide 
any basis for changing that decision. 

60. Furthermore, to the extent the 
petitioners are asking use to establish a 
discount for FGD access, we reject the 
request. Such a new discount would 
involve a pure subsidy to benefit the 
OCCs at the expense of AT&T and its 
subscribers and is inconsistent with the 
competitive marketplace. Only true 
competition can moximize the benefits 
to consumers in the form of lower prices 
and a greater variety of goods and 
services. Moreover, the notion that after 
equal access has been implcinented 
local excJiange carriers should use a 
value-ofservice pricing concept in the 
provision of access service is a 
fundamental departure from our 
determination that access prices should 
move towards the cost of providing 
access services. Indeed, value-of-service 
pricing is inconsistent with a 
competitive marketplace, which, if freely 
allowed to operate, tends to drive prices 
toward costs. Finally, the use of any 
value-ofservice concept to price access 
services would be impractical since the 
value of FGD to the recipient is 
impossible to measure and differs ^m 
one OCC to the next. Therefore, we 
decline to propose any discount for 
equal access services used by CHXs. 

67. We believe it is time, in fact, for all 
parties to move beyond the question of 
revising the phase-out of the non- 
premium discount or establishing a 
discount for FGD. Wc believe that 
industry participants should focus there 
attention on ensuring that the equal 
access transition is carried out in an 
efficient and cost-effective manner. To 
the extent the carriers encounter serious 
difficulties, they should bring the 
specific problems to our attention. We 
will treat any such filings on a priority 
basis, and we are prepared, of couse, to 
adopt appropriate remedies for any 
legitimate grievances that may be 
presented. We have already addressed a 
number of transitional problems that 
were created by the customer 
presubscription process in several 
orders in CC Docket Na 83-1145. In 
particular, wc have found that the 
routing of all default traffic to AT&T 
was unreasonable and discriminatory 
and prescribed instead a uniform 
allocation plan that because effective 
May 31,1985.“ In sum. we are firmly 


** W« fMolvod s fiumbef of quetbocit loJudins. 
Ainang others, the oontrotHng kodicenofi of • 
cuitomor choke, the iwtrooctivo ellocsUcm of 
CMelon^er* converted prior to the dtieull order, and 


committed to actirtg in an expeditious 
fashion on the TDX petition on FGD 
access and any other pleadings raising 
specific issues concerning the equal 
access conversion process. 

GB. Finally, with respect to the 
allegations raised concerning state 
actions, petitioners have not explicilly 
asked for any preemptive action on our 
part, and the current record docs not 
support our proposing any such action. 
Although the current interstate 
differential appears to be generally fair 
to all parties concerned, we recognize 
that our colleagues at the state level 
have had to grapple activity with these 
complex and difficult issues. We are 
heartened by the fact that a majority of 
states have permitted intrastate 
competition for long distance services 
on an interim or permanent basis. And 
we will continue to make clear our view 
that the trend towards fair competition 
will maximize benefits to ail consumers. 

111. Ordering Clauses 

69. Accordingly, il is hereby ordered 
That the Joint Petition for Expedited 
Rulemaking requested by GTC Sprint 
Communications Corporation. US 
Telecom, Inc., Allnet Communication 
Services. Inc., and United States 
Transmission Systems. Inc. is granted to 
the extent indicated herein and 
otherwise denied. 

70. Accordingly, it is ordered lliat 
parties may file comments on the 
proposals in this Notice on or before 
January 6,1986. and reply comments on 
or before January 21,1966. 

71. For purposes of this non-restricted 
notice and comment rulemaking 
proceeding, members of the public are 
advised that ex parte contacts are 
permitted from the time the Commission 
adopts a notice of proposed rulemaking 
until the time a public notice is issued 
stating that a substantive disposition of 
the matter is to be considered at a 
forthcoming meeting, or until a nnai 
order disposing of the matter is adopted 
by the Commission, whichever comes 
earlier. In general, an ex parte 
presentation is any written or oral 
communication (other than formal 
written comments/pleadings and formal 
oral arguments) between a person 
outside the Commission and a 
Commissioner or a member of the 
Commission's staff that addresses the 
mertis of the proceeding. Any person 
who submits a written ex parte 


iIm ■ppkcabiiity oi duirsat for cattoown rrquctUiig 
ch« 4 ii^ to thor initial prMabachplioii. Saa 
lovatUgattofi of Accost and OivetUlure ReUted 
TaHfft. Mamaraiitluai Opinion and Ordar. 50 KR 
259112 (1985). modified OJa reconetderatum, 50 FR 
30200 (t9»). 
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IMrsentation must serve a copy of that 
presentation on the Commission's 
Secretary for inclusion in the public file. 
Any person who makes an oral ex partt* 
presentation addressing matters not 
fully covered in any previously filed 
UTitten comments for the proceeding 
must prepare a ivritten summary of that 
presentation: on the day of oral 
presentation, that written summar>’ must 
be served on the Commission's 
Secretary for inclusion in the public file, 
with a copy to the Commission official 
receiving the oral presentation. Each ex 
parte presentation described above 
must state on its face that the Secretary 
has been served, and must also state by 
docket number the proceeding to which 
it relates.** 

72. It is further ordered That the 
Secretary of the Federal 
Communications Commission shall 
effect publication of this Notice of 
IVoposed Rulemaking in the Federal 
Register.*^ 

Fcdirral Communications Commission. 

Willlum |. Triesrico. 

Sifyemtary. 

Appendix A 

The following parties submitted 
comments on the petition: 

Alternative Carrier Telecommunications 
Association (ACTA) 

American Satellite Company |ASC) 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company (AT&T) 

Ameritcch Operating Companies 
(Ameritech) 

Argo Communications Corp. (Argo) 

Bell Atlantic Telephone Companies (Bell 
Atlantic) 

BellSouth Corporation (BellSouth) 
Compiunications Workers of America 
(CWA) 

Competitive Telecommunications 
Association (CompTel) 

Continental Telecom Inc. (Contel) 
International Communications 
Association (ICA) 

Lexitel Corporation (Lexitcl) 

MCI Telecommunications Corporation 
(MCI) 

Michigan Public Service Commission 
(Michigan) 

Mountain States Tel. and Tel. Co.. 
Northwestern Bell Tel. Co. and Par.ific 


^See)tttntyra//y, 11.J231 of Ihe ilnmmtnikion’n 
rultfK 47 cm 1.1231. 

proiritH)CM of the ReguUlory Flexibility Art 
(Pub. L 9S.354. 94 Slat 1164) (September im 1960). 5 
UJHa ocn-eiz (ISM) are not appliciihle to tliUi 
fiTDcrediixg See 5 U.S.C 601 (1964). Tbe CommitMon 
ha* found Ihel locel exchaniite cerrieni do not come 
within the Regulatory Flexibility Ad’a definition of 
a amalt entity. Amendment of Fart 67 td the 
Commission's Rules andEstobtfshment of o foint 
RtHjrri 961CC 2d 7S1. 610 (1964). 


Northwest Bell Telephone Companv 
(US West) 

National Telephone Cooperative Assoc, 
and Organization for the Protection 
and Advancement of Small Telephone 
Companies (NCTA and OPASTCO) 
New England Tel. and Tel. Company 
and New York Tel. Co. (NYNEX) 
Pacific Bell and Nevada Bell (Pacific) 
RCA Communications Inc. (RCA) 
Satellite Business Systems (SBS) 
Southern New England Telephone 
Company (SNET) 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
(Southwestern Bell) 

TDX Systems, Inc. (TDX) 

Teltec Saving Communications Co. 
(Teltec) 

United Slates Telephone Association 
(USTA) 

llie following parties submitted 
replies to the comments: 

ACTA 

AT&T 

Bell Atlantic 
Beil South 
CompTel 
Contel 

GTE Sprint, US Telecom. Alinct and 
USTS 
Ix^xitel 
MCI 
NYNEX 
Pacific 
SBS 

US Telecom Supplemental Comments 
US West 

StatomenI of Chairman Mark S. Fowler 

This Notice reflects once again this 
Commission's commitment to full and 
fair competition in the long distance 
telephone market. I am convinced that 
our pro-competitive policies have 
benefited both consumers, in the fonn of 
a wider variety of long distance services 
at lower prices, and the CX^Cs. in the 
form of discounted rates for non¬ 
premium access during the transition 
period and other measures, such as the 
allocation of customers that do not 
presubscribe to a long distance carrier. 

As we have demonstrated today, we 
will continue to consider additional 
measures that are in the public interest 
and further the competitive process. In 
this order, we propose the waiver of 
certain non-recurring charges for trunk 
arrangements associated with the 
deployment of access tandems. We also 
propose a requirement that the BOCs 
provide certain information to the 
interexchange carriers that should be 
useful for marketing and engineering 
purposes. Furthermore, we will review 
the Bell Atlantic petition of 0(X) Service, 
the TDX petition of Feature Group D 
access, complaints about 


implementation of the equal access 
process, and any other filings that raise 
substantive or procedural questions 
concerning competition in the long 
distance marketplace on an expedited 
basis. The public interest demands 
nothing less 

It IS also clear that our goal of a fully 
competitive marketplace for the long 
distance services is not yet complete. As 
a result, wc have retained full rate 
regulation of AT&T, made clear that any 
new service offering must be cost- 
iustified, and required that AT&T must 
continue to provide service and offer 
any new services throughout the nation, 
and must geographically average Its 
rales. This approach guarantees that irll 
consumers, including those in rural 
ureas, receive the benefits of 
competition. And it addresses a major 
concern raised by the petitioners 
concerning AT&Ts pricing flexibility. 

On the other hand, two of the 
petitioners' requests essentially are 
attempts to reconsider matters that have 
been carefully reviewed and decided by 
this Commission. We are strongly 
committed to as error-free a process as 
is humanly possible. But as 
Commissioner Dawson points out, 
where service ordering or any other 
problems arise, the solution is to cure 
them directly. The rules on access 
pricing during the transition to full 
competition were painstakingly crafted 
in the context of our MTS and WATS 
Market Structure Inquiry. This 
proceeding is one of the largest and 
most comprehensive efforts ever 
undertaken by a regulatory agency, 
spanning over 7 years. Tliroughout this 
process we have attempted to strike a 
delicate balance between a number of 
varied and competing interests. No need 
is made out here to revisit that balance. 

Our pglicy is to permit competition by 
all who wish to try to serve the public. 
All are free to succeed or fail on the 
basis of their own foresight, skill and 
industry', and the wishes and desires of 
consumers. For out part we recognize 
that the interexchange carriers other 
than AT&T need access to local 
networks equivalent in both price and 
quality to that afforded AT&T. At the 
same lime, we do not confuse the needs 
of competitors with our responsibilities 
to promote competition. A strategy of 
trying to guarantee the success of all 
industry participants without regard tci 
their relative efficiency or the economic 
costs consumers are forced to bear, 
besides being harmful to consumers, 
runs the risk of creating the appearance 
of competition without the reality. 
Handicapping doesn't benefit 
consumers—competition does. 
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1 believe that, as a result of our 
actions in the past and here today, the 
future of competition in the long 
distance tele^one market is basically 
assured. The FCC is committed to taking 
■11 action needed to ensure a level 
playing field. In that context, we expect 
exchange carriers to make the equal 
access transition as smooth and fair as 
is humanly possible. We will 
expeditiously rule on all complaints 
about procedural impediments to fair 
competition. Indeed, all competitors in 
the long distance market would appear 
to have nothing to fear but competition 
itself. And consumers, including rural 
subscribers, have more and more 
choices—and nothing to fear at all. 

|FR Doc. 85>29176 FiM IZ-O-eS; ^45 am] 
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47 CFR Part 73 

[Docket No. 21474; RM-196S; Riyi-2ai0; RI4- 
2S7S; RM-3397; RI4-36a4; FCC SS-ei3) 

Amendment of Broadcast Equal 
Employment Opportunity Rules and 
FCC Form 395 

agency: Federal Communications 
Commission. 

action: Withdrawal of Proposed rule. 

summary: This Memorandum 
withdraws proposed changes in the 
Commission's rules and regulations 
ri garding equal employment 
opportunities in the broadcasting 
industry. This action is taken in Tight of 
concerns raised by the Office of 
Management and Budget in its review of 
the Commission's broadcast EEO 
reporting requirements. 
address: Federal Communications 
Commission. Washington. DC 20554. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Marcia A. Gtauberman. Mass Media 
Bureau. (202) 032-6302. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

list of SubjeciU in 47 CFR Part 73 
Television, AM radio, FM radio. 

Memorandum Opinion and Order; 
Proceedings Terminated 

in the Matter of. Amendment of Broadcast 
Equal Employment Opportunity Rules and 
FCC Form 395. Docket No. 21474. RM-1968. 
EM-28ia RM-2978; Petition for Rulemaking 
to Amend the Broadcast Network AfRliatlon 
Rules and Employment Practice Rules to 
Extend to Networks and Licensee 
Headquarters Employment Practice 
Requirements Now Mandated for Licensees; 
RM-3397; Petition for Institution of an Inquiry 
into the ^ual Employment Opportunity 
Policies of the Federal Communications 
Commission. RM-36d4. 


Adopted: November 14.1985. 

Reteased November 26w 1985. 

By the Commission. 

1. By this Memorandum Opinion and 
Order, the Commission is terminating 
the above-captioned proceedings. In a 
separate action today, the Commission 
is initiating a new proceeding 
concerning equal employment 
opportunity (EEO) policies for broadcast 
radio and television services. The new 
proceeding addresses matters raised by 
the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) in its review of the Commission's 
broadcast EEO reporting requirement.* * 

2. On November 9.1977, the 
Commission initiated a rule making 
proceeding proposing amendments to its 
EEO rules and procedures.* On June 4. 

1980. the Commission adopted a Second 
Further Notice of Proposed Rulemaking 
(Second Notice) In this proceeding.* 

This Second Notice proposed major 
modifications to the broadcast model 
EEO program and to the EEO filing 
requirements for broadcast applicants.^ 
In the Third Report and Order, the 
Commission adopted minor 
modifications to its EEO forms and 
program as they affect major changes 
applicants, transferees and assignees, 
but deferred action on the major 
revisions it has proposed in the Second 
Notice.* These unresolved issues have 
remained pending before the 
Commission since the adoption of the 
Third Report and Order on June 1ft. 

1981. 

3. On June 13.1979. the Qtizens 
Communications Center filed a petition 
on behalf of several civil rights 
organizations requesting an extension of 
the Commission's CEO rules, policies 
and procedures to all broadcasting 
networks and to all headquarters 
organizations of multiple licensees.* The 


• Sm Notice of Pn)pa9ed Rutemaking in XfM 
Dodwl No. SS-asa Novmbtff 14. 10SS. FCC-ss-aos. 

• See Notice of Propoeed Rule Making in Docket 
Na 21474. 44 FR 0016811977). 

• See Second Fitrther Notice ofFrvpoited Rule 
Mokit^ Docket No 21474.45 FR 42^29 {IQflOL 

• Theoo pTopoomJ reviaiont include chunget to 
aei'frml of iho elomenU of the model EEO program, 
modiftcalion of Iha guidetimra fur the model OX) 
pnigram. expanded reporting rrquiramefiU and 
tome changaa to the initmctiona that accompany 
the various EEO forms- In an earticr proceedios In 
iKia docket, the CoomiMioa declined to rarviaa the 
Annual Employment Report, but did make some 
modifications to its tostrucUona See Fini Report 
ondO/dbr in Docket No. 21474. 44 FR S722 (1979). 
The CoouiUsaion also declined to modify its 
broadcast EEO rules to tochide handicapped 
pereons See Second Report and Order in Docket 
No. 21474. 45 kit 1S229 (1900). 

• See Third Report and C^r in Docket No. 
21474. 46 I'll 25094 (19811. 

• The petitionerv indoded the National 
Association for tha Advancement of Colored 
People. National Ontamialion for Women. Media 


petition (RM-3307) proposed that ihese 
organizations be required to comply 
with the Commission's EEO rules and 
policies concerning nondiscriminalory 
employment practices and affirmative 
action plans and that they submit 
Annual Employment Reports (FCC Form 
395). In a related action, the Commission 
transferred a pending proposal to 
implement a |^cy to promote minority 
oriented programming to this 
proceeding.^ These matters are still 
pending before the Commission. 

4. On May 30.1980. the National 
Radio Broadcasters Association (.\RBA) 
petitioned the Commission to institute 
an inquiry to review and revise those 
EEO procedures relating to the use of 
numerical guidelines for evaluating 
licensees* employment profiles. In its 
petition (RM-'3684), the NRBA claims 
that the Commission's numerical 
guidelines have evolved into a quota 
system that broadcasters comply with in 
order to retain their license.* The 
Commission has not acted on this 
petition yet. 

5. On August 26,1961. OMB 
disapproved the routine use of the 
Commission's broadcast EEO program 
forms.* In taking this action, OMB stated 
that "such (data) collection would only 
be appropriate when a station appears 
to be engaged in discriminatory 
practices as determined from analyses 
iiased upon data submitted on the 
annual (Form) 395 report." OMB has 
granted a series of extensions to permit 
continued use of the EEO program 
reports. We believe that any further 


R**fonn Comoiittou. Chlnew for AfTIrmativv Auioo. 
National Latino Madia Coalition. National Congreoa 
nC Amorican Indiana. National AModation uf Nrgro 
Butinroa and Profcaakma) Women's Clubs. Inc. 
Black Citixena for « Fair KfedU. National Council of 
Ijk Raza and National Black Media Coalation. 

' Tbia propooal was one of thirty-five propooaU 
designed to enhance the position d Black 
Americans in all aspecta of electronic maM 
cutfununkalions contained tn a petition for rule 
tfutkini filed by the National Black Media Coalition 
iin October 5.1979 (RM-3S02). Among the oettona 
taken regarding (his petition, the CoimnUaion 
transferred thia particular propooel to RM-^339? for 
conaideration in coc|unction with the reUuKi 
ungotng proceeding. See Memorandum Opinnfti and 
Order in R.M-3S02.47 FR 2d 13S (1960). 

* We believe that the question of the use uf the 
processing guidelines hes been adequately 
addressed in our Report and Order in Docket Na 
85-SI. 50 FR 40626 (October 7.196$) concerning 
implementiitUm of the EF.O provisions of the Clable 
Communketioos Policy Act of 1964. 

* Broadcast licensees currently are required to 
submit a deorripHon of their EEO program on FCX: 
Form 395-A. the 5-poinl Model EEO Program report, 
as part of their application for a licence for a new 
station or for on aiaignment of the license of an 
existing alatlon. As part of their license renewal 
a|iplicatkm. licenoces arc also required to file FCC 

Form 396. a 10>poifi1 version of the EEO progr.)m 
report that requests additional infonnation 
concerning EEO activities during the iirmsee term. 
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iict^bn on broadcast EEO matteni should 
Ik! taken in the context of OMHs 
decision in its review of the program 
reporting forms. Therefore, in a sepiirate 
action today, the Commission is 
initialing a new proceeding to consider 
its broadcast EEO policies and 
procedures in light of the concerns 
raised by OMB. We believe it is 
appropriate to address the pending 
broadcast EEO policy issues in the 


context of this new proceeding. On this 
basis wc are terminating the pending 
broadcast EEO proceedings and denying 
the outstanding petitions for rule making 
in this area. 

a Accordingly, it is ordered that the 
nboveH:aptioncd rule making 
proceedings are terminated. , 

Furthermore, it is ordered that the 
petitions for rule making Bled by 
Citizens Communications Center and 


the National Radio Broadcasters 
Association are dented. 

7. This action is taken pursuant to 
authority contained in sections 4(i) and 
303 of the Communications Act of 1934. 
as amended.^ 

Federal Communicaliofis Commission. 
William |. TricaricOt* 

Seertftary, f 

(FK Doc aS-28640 Hied 12-#-a5; H:45 am| 
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Notices 


TTut section ol the FEDERAL REGISTER 
containt ckxumenls other than njles or 
preposed rules that are appticabie to the 
pubSc. Notices o( hearings and 
investigations, conunittee meetings, agency 
dcosions and rulings, deiogations ol 
auihorHy. filing ol petitions arxl 
appitcations and agency statements of 
organization and functions are examples 
of docunoents appeanng in this section. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest Service 

Interchange of Administrative 
Jurisdiction of Oepartment of the Air 
Force Lands and National Forest 
Lands; Chattahoochee-Oconee 
National Forest, GA, et al. 

ComecUon 

!n VR Doc. BS>28295 beginning on page 
48816. in the Issue of We^esduy. 
November 27,1985. on page 48817, 
second column under **Louisiana 
Meridian, T. 3 N.. R. 3 W.,*’ in the 
second, eleventh and seventeenth lines 
the word ''Northest" should read, 
Northeast”. 

•lUJIilG cooc tSOS-Ot-M 


Packers and Stockyards 
Administration 

Depositing of Stockyards; Pierce 
County Stockyard, Inc., et al. 

It has been ascertained, and notice is 
hereby given, that the livestock markets 
named herein, originally posted on the 
rtspecHve dates specified below as 
being subject to the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended (7 
ILS.C. 161 et 5eg.), no longer come 
within the definition of a stockyard 
under said Act and are. therefore, no 
longer subject to the provisions of the 
Act. 



FjoMy No. rwirv and 
locaoon ol »tockv«f<f 

Oslo ol poung 

QA.110. 

PMfCO County SVrAfOftl 
me. Bioclurmor. Goor- 

VUv 16 1»S9 

W.II7 

Nodfmm Boat 

Brovdor* AssodoSon 

1 Mkctiigon 

V », I960 

NE 131 

, FrtnKJm Uvoslock Watbet 
FfOnMa 

Omc 16. loss 


Notice or other public procedutc has 
not preceded promulgation of the 


foregoing rule. There is no legal 
justification for not promptly deposting 
a stockyard which is no longer within 
the definition of that term contained in 
the Act. 

The foregoing is in the nature of a 
change relieving a restriction and may 
be made effective in less than 30 days 
after publication in the Federal Register. 
This notice shall become effective upon 
publication in the Federal Register. 

(42 Stat. 159. as amended and supplemented: 
7 U.S.C. 181 e/segl 

Done al Washington. DC. this 4th day of 
December 1985. 

Harold W. Davis, 

Director^ Livestock Marketing Division, 

|FR Doc. 85-29258 Filed 12-^9-85: 8:45 um| 
BtLUNQ cooc 


Posted Stockyards; Western States 
Auction Sales, Inc., et al. 

Pursuant to the authority delegated 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
1921, as amended (7 U.S.C. 181 et seg.}, 
it was ascertained that the livestock 
markets named below were stockyards 
within the definition of that term 
contained in section 302 of the Act, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 202), and notice was 
given to the owners and to the public by 
posting notices at the stockyards as 
requir^ by said section 302. on 
respective dates specified below. 



Faoftly No , and 

locaaon fiociiyifd 

Data di poaong 

A2.n3„ 

Woinm Staton AucOon 
Silaa. me Van. Amona 

Aug 1906 

QA>t03 

South Caniral IfwaftocA. 
me Fargaraid Gao>gm 

JuN !S. IMS 

KY-ITO- - - 

tao Oiy Lftantodk Co^ 
me Laa Cay KanOicAy. 

Jtav 19SS 

MS 16! - 

MMdowa Livaaloca Auc 
Won, me Moa, Miwrt 
; mppi 

Sa«A 0. 1905 

NC-153 

SouauMtam LivattocA 

Mtrliat. inc Chanmourn. 

Aug 12, 1906 


NonhCvoAna 

I 

sc-iar_ 

Ohatlar LnraalocA Marbat 
me Ctiantov. Soum 
Caroma 

1 JUS ’V 1906 

WV-IM 

f ¥¥yan*fiQ LRf^ 

i mocA £«citanga. me 

1 GlanfocA. WyommQ 

JliN 11. <905 


Done Mt Washington. fX^. this 4th day of 
December 1985. 

Harold W. Davis, 

Director, Livestock Marketing Divtshm. 
lilt Doc. 05-29256 Fileii 12-9-65: 8 4.*V am| 
erUJMO coot S 410 - 02 -t« 
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Proposed Posting of Stockyards; 
Martin's Dairy Stockyards, et al. 

The Packers and Stockyards 
Administration. United States 
Department of Agriculture, has 
information that the livestock markets 
named below are stockyards as defined 
in section 302 of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended (7 
U.S.C 202), and should be made subject 
to the provisions of the Act 

CA-179 Martin's Dairy Stockyards 
Chino. California 

KS-205 Ma Belle's. Inc.. Linwood, 
Kansas 

KS-206 Sunflower Horse Auction. 

Chapman. Kansas 
Ml-147 Northern Michigan Beef 
Breeders Association. Gaylord. 
Michigan 

MN-182 Auction Livestock, Inc., 
Perham. Minnesota 
MO-262 Phelps County Livestock 
Improvement Assn., St. fames. 
Missouri 

NY-160 Dairymen's Livestock Market, 
Inc.. Madison, New York 
PA-153 Green Acres Enterprises. Inc,, 
d/b/a Green Acres Livestock Auction, 
Rossiter. Pennsylvania 
SC-139 Dudley Auction, Pageland. 

South Carolina 
VI-111 Roberts Livestock h 
Auctionccring-Sales A Auction Barn, 
Newport. Vermont 

Notice is hereby given that pursuant 
to authority under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921. as amended (7 
U.S.C. 181 et seg.). it is proposed to 
designate the stockyards named above 
as posted stockyards subject to the 
provisions of the Act as provided in 
section 302 thereof. 

/\ny person who wishes to submit 
written data, views, or arguments 
concerning the proposed designation, 
may do so by filing them with the 
Director, Livestock Marketing Division. 
Packers and Stockyards Administration, 
United States Department of 
.Agriculture, Washington. DC 20250. by 
Decemb4?r 26, 1985. 

All written submissions made 
pursuant to this notice shall bo made 
available for public inspection in the 
office of the Director of the Livestock 
Marketing Division during normal 
business hrurs. 
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Dime «( Wanhington. DC. rtii» 481 dny of 
Dccemlicr 19S5. 

Harold W. Davis. 

Dtnjctor, Uvestodi Mtrrkettrtfi Dnr/*»nn. 

l}oc. SS-2»2S7 Filed B:4S Hm\ 

BIUIMC COO€ S410^2-IC(MI 


Soil Conservation Service 

Vinton County Road #3 Critical Area 
Treatment RC40 Measure. OH 

AGEUCY; Soil Conservation Seiake. 
Agriculture. 

action: Notioe of Findiog of No 
Stgnificaiit Impact 

summary: Pursuant to section 10212)(CJ 
of the National EnvironmimtHl Policy 
Act of 1969; the Council on 
Knvironmental Quality Gakic4inps <40 
CPR Part 1500); and the Soil 
Ccinsenration Service Guiddities (7 CFR 
Part 650): the Soil Cooscrvatioii Servtcx!. 
U S. Department of Agriculture, gives 
notice that an environmental itnpacl 
statement is not being prepared fur the 
Vinton County Road F3 RCSD Measure 
in Ohio. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

I lairy W'. Oneth. State Conservationist. 
5^il Conservation Senice, Federal 
Building. 200 North High Street. Room 
.522. Columbus. Ohio 43215. telephone: 
(614)-469-6062. 

suppLEiimrrAiiY information: The 
em iroumentai assessment of this 
federally assisted action iodir.ales that 
the proi^mU srill not cause significant 
local, regional, or national impact on the 
environment As a result of these 
findings. Harry W. Onelh. Slate 
Conscr\'ationist. has detennimKl that the 
preparation and re\iew of an 
enviroimienta! impact statement is not 
needed for this project. 

Iliis measure concerns a plan for 
critical area treatment along Vinton 
Cotmly Road R3 to stabffize a land slip 
lhat Is a public safety harard and 
erosion probleni. Planned works of 
improvement include the installation of 
350 f€?et of cortain drain. 400 feet of road 
dilch. and one acre of ontical area 
seeding. 

The Notice of Finding of NO 
Significanl impact (FONSI) has be<?n 
for%\’ardf»d to Fjivironmental Protection 
Agency and to various fediuiil. state, 
iind local agencies and interested 
parties. A limited number of copies of 
the FONSI are avaiiabie lo fill single 
copy requests at the aboi'c address. 
B^isic data developed iluring the 
imvironmenlal assessment are cm ftte 
and may be reaiewod by ountscthig 
I larry W. Oneth. 


No administrative action on 
implementation of the proposal will bo 
taken until 30 days after the date of this 
publication. 

tCstdIug of Firdirrsl Domestic Assistance 
Program No. 10301. Resource Consenation 
and Development Program. Offioe of 
Ntanageroenl and Ciraular A-4& 

regar^boc state and lo^ dearingbouae 
re\*iew of fedcsral and fedcaaUy asaislifd 
programs and profectf is applicable.) 

Roger A. Itaoien. 

Dt*piUfSlaie C42mtsnuiiJauU. 

|FR Doc. aS-2B224 Filed 224MUt; S;45 amj 
asjLUiGcooc siia-is-« 


CENTRAL INTELUGENCE AGENCY 

Privacy Act of 1974; Elimination of a 
System of Records 

agency: Central Intelligence Agency. 
action: Privacy Act of 1974. Notification 
of F.limlnation of System of Records. 

Pursuant to the provisiojis of the 
Privacy Act of 1974 (5 U.S.C. 552a). the 
Central Intelligence Agency is 
eliminatiqg a system rerards eolilied 
"Library Open Literature Ready 
Reference File** (CIA 42). The Agency is 
elinilnating this system because it has 
become ob^ele and is no toiq^ being 
maintained in the Office of Cei^al 
Rcfejcnce. With the oliminatkm of the 
8>*sU»ni. the Agency will no longor be 
able to search for open aouroe material 
in response to Privacy Act requests. 
.Accordingly, the system, as pubHdied tn 
the Fade^ Register oo 22 September 
1977 f42 FR 46050) and amended on 90 
lanuary 1960 (45 FR 662(9. ^ removed 
from the Agency's compilation of 
Privacy Act systems. 

Dated: .Novirmbcrr 2a 1965. 
llair> E. FUzisalat. 

/Ifpsi/y Ouactor/orAdmmisiailimtt. 

|F*R Doc 85-29228 Piled 12-0-65: M5 aitJ 
SHxiNO cooc uis-at-a 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

International Trade Administration 

Consolidated Oectsion oi Applications 
for Duty-Free Entry of Mass 
Spectronoetara; Brown IMvarsIty. at 
al. 


This is a decision consolidated 
pursuant to section Gi(c) of the 
Educational. Scientific and Cuitunil 
Materials Importation Act of 15^ (Pub. 
L 89-651. 60 Stal. 897; 15 CFR Part 301). 
Reloted records can be viewer! between 
8:30 a.m. and 5:00 p.m in Room 1579. 
U.S. Department of Comnerce. 14th and 


Consititution Avenue. NW., 

Washington. DC 

Docket Number 84-181R. 

Applicant: Brown University. 
Providence. Ri 02912. Original notice of 
this resubmitted application was 
pubiished hi the Fa^ol Register of May 
la 1984, 

Docket Number 84-281. 

Applicant Research Foundation of 
SITNY. Albany. NY 12201. 

Intended use; See nolice ai 49 FR 
37136. 

Instromenb Maas Spectrometer. MS- 
80. 

Manufacturer Kratos Analytical 
Instruments. United Kingdom. 

ComxnenU: None received. 

Decision: Approved. No instrument of 
equivalent scientific value to Ihe foreigri 
instruments, for such purposes as the 
foreign instruments are intended to be 
used, is being manufactured in the 
United States. 

Reasons: *nic foreign instruments 
provide: (1) A mass range of 1 to 2 400 
atomic mass units at an accelerating 
potential of 4.000 electron volts. (2) a 
capillary/padced GC interface with n 
scan c>^e time of 0.3 seconds per 
decade and (S) fast atom bomtmrdmenl. 
The capabilities of the foreign 
instruments described above are 
pertinent to the applicants* io!cndi:d 
purposes. We know of no domestic 
instrument or apparatus of equivalent 
scientific value to the foreign 
inslrumenls for the applicants* mtended 
use. 

(CatitJog of Federal Domestic Assistaaor 
Program No. 11.105. Importation of Duty -Fret 
Educaliocud and Scianlific MalariidBj 
Frank W. CraaL 

Diwetor, Statutory Import Pwgramn Staff 
|FR Doc 293B8 Filed 12-9-05:6:45 am) 
imLMO CODE 3SYO-OS4M 


Consotidalad Oncislon of Applications 
for Duty-Fran Entry of Mass 
Spectrometers; NIH NIAAA. et al. 

This is a decision consolklaled 
pucsaanl to Motion 6(c) of the 
Educational. Scientific and Cultural 
Materials Importation Act of 1966 (Pub 
L. 89-651. 80 Slat. 897; 15 CFR Part 301) 
Related records can be viewed between 
8:30 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. in Room 1523. 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 14th and 
Constitution Avenue. NW.. W^ishington. 
DC. 

Dixdcet Number: 64-56. 

Applicant: NfH/NlAAA. Bctb4.^<Rin. 
MD 20205. 

Intended use: See notice at 49 FR 
10138. 

Docket Number 84-111R. 
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Applicant: Medical College of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, W1 53226. 
Originol notice of this resubmitted 
application was published in the Federal 
Keister of April 6,1984. 

Instrument: Mass Spectrometer. MS- 
80. 

Manufacturer. Kratos Analytical 
Instruments. United Kingdom, 

Comments: None received. 

Decision: Approved. No instrument of 
equivalent scientific value to the foreign 
instruments, for such purposes as the 
foreign instruments are intended to be 
used, is being manufactured in the 
United States. 

Reasons: The foreign instruments 
provide: (1) A mass range of 1 to 2,400 
atomic mass units at an accelerating 
potential of 4.000 electron volts, (2) a 
capillaiy/packed GC interface with a 
scan cycle time of 0.3 seconds per 
decade, (3) fast atom bombardment, and 
(4) collision-induced decomposition. The 
capabilities of the foreign instruments 
described above are pertinent to the 
applicants' intended purposes. We know 
of no domestic instrument or apparatus 
of equivalent scientific value to the 
foreign instruments for the applicants* 
intended use. 

(Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance 
IVugrom .No. 11.105, Importation of Duty-Free 
FUtucstiuna) and Scientific Materials) 

|FR Doc 2!1270 Filed 12-9-85; 8:45 am] 
eauMO coot ssts-os-ai 


Decision on Application for Duty-Free 
Entry of Scientific Instrument; Cornell 
Universtty 

This decision is made pursuant to 
section 6(c) of the Educational. 

Sctentinc. and Cultural Materials 
Importation Act of 1966 (Pub. L 89-651, 
00 Slat 897; 15 CFR Part 301). Related 
records can be viewed between 8:30 AM 
and 5:00 PM in Room 1523, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 14th and 
Constitution Avenue, NW., Washington. 
DC. 

Docket Number 85-222. 

Applicant: Cornell University, Ithaca. 
NY 14853. 

Instrument: Laser, Model PLS 20. 

Manufacturer. Opto-Electronics, 
Incorporated, Canada. 

Intended use: See notice at 50 FR 
20001 , 

Comments: None received. 

Decision: Approved. No instrument of 
equivalent scientific value to the foreign 
instrument, for such purposes as it is 
intended to be used, is being 
manufactured in the United States. 

Reasons: The foreign instrument 
provides a 60 picosecond pulse width at 
8 peak power of 30 mW at a wavelength 


of 850 nm. The capability of the foreign 
instrument described above is pertinent 
to the applicant's intended purpose. We 
know of no domestic instrument or 
apparatus of equivalent scientific value 
to the foreign instrument for the 
applicant's intended use, 

(Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance 
Program No. 11.105, Importation of Duty-Free 
Educational and Scientific Materials) 

Frank W. Creel. 

Director, Statutory Import Programs Staff, 
|FR Doc. a5>2926e Filed 12-0-85; 8:45 am) 
ettuisQ cooc IS 10 -OS-II 


Decision on Application for Duty-Free 
Entry of Scientific Instrument; 
University of California, Irvine 

This decision is made pursuant to 
section 6(c) of the Educational. 

Scientific, and Cultural Materials 
Importation Act of 1966 (Pub. L 69-651, 
80 Stat. 897; 15 CFR Part 301). Related 
records can be viewed between 8:30 AM 
and 5:00 PM in Room 1523, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 14th and 
Constitution Avenue, NW., Washington. 
DC. 

Docket Number. 85-104. 

Applicant: University of California. 
Irvine, Irvine. CA 92717. 

Instrument; Electron Spectrometer 
System, Model ESCALAB Mkll. 

Manufacturer. VC Scientific:, United 
Kingdom. 

Intended use: See notice at 50 FR 
11746. 

Comments: None received. 

Decision: Approved. No instrument of 
equivalent scientific value to the foreign 
instrument, for such purposes as it is 
intended to be used, is being 
manufactured in the United States. 

Reasons: The foreign instrument 
provides a monochromatic x-ray source 
and small spot size (0.2 micron) auger 
electron spectrometer. The capability of 
the foreign instrument described above 
is pertinent to the applicant's intended 
purpose. We know of no domestic 
instrument or apparatus of equivalent 
scientific value to the foreign instrument 
for the applicant's intended use at the 
time of order (September 27.1984). 

(Catal()g of Federal Domestic Assistance 
Program No, 11.105, Importation of Duty-Free 
Educational and Scientific Materials) 

Frank W, CtmI 

Director, Statutory Import Programs Staff. 

IFR Doc. 85-29264 Filed 12-9-65:8:45 am) 
BIUINO cooc SSIO-Ot-M 


Decision on Application for Duty-Free 
Entry of Scientific Instrument; The 
University of Chicago 

The decision is made pursuant to 
section e(c) of the Educational, 

Scientific, and Cultural Materials 
Importation Act of 1966 (Pub. L 8S-65, 

80 Stat. 897; 15 CFR Part 301). Related 
records can be viewed between 6:30 AM 
and 5:00 PM In Room 1523. U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 14th and 
Constitution Avenue. NW., Washington, 
DC. 

Docket Number 84-052R. 

Applicant: The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, IL 60637. 

Instrument: CC/Mass Spectrometer/ 
Data System. Model 7250 EHF. Original 
notice of this resubmitted application 
was published in the Federal Register of 
fanuary 27,1964. 

Comments: None received. 

Decision: Approved. No instrument of 
equivalent scientific value to the foreign 
instrument, for such purposes as it is 
intended to be used, is being 
manufactured in the United States. 

Reasons: The foreign instrument 
provides: (1) A mass range of 1 to 2 600 
atomic mass units at an accelerating 
potential of 6000 electron volts (2) a 
capillary/packed GC interface with a 
scan speed of 02 seconds per decade. 

(3) alternate Ci/El under computer 
control with a full cycle time less than 
one second and (4) fast atom 
bombardment. Tlie capabilities of the 
foreign instrument described above arc 
pertinent to the applicant's intended 
purpose. We know of no domestic 
instrument or apparatus of equivalent 
scientific value to the foreign instrument 
for the applicant's intended use. 

(Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance 
Program No. 11.105. Importation of Duty-Free 
Educational and Scientific Materials) 

Frank W. Greet, 

Director, Statutory Import Programs Staff, 

|FR Doc. 85-29286 RIed 12-8-85; 8:45 am) 
wujNO cooc ssie-os-M 


Decision on Application for Duty-Free 
Entry of Scientific Instrument; 
University of Illinois, Urbane- 
Champaign Campus 

This decision is made pursuant to 
section 6(c) of the Educational, 

Scientific, and Cultural Materials 
Importation Act of 196 (Pub. L 89-651, 

80 Stat. 897; 15 CFR Part 301). Related 
records can be viewed between 8:30 AM 
and 5:00 PM in Room 1523, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 14th and 
Constitution Avenue, NW., Washington, 
DC. 
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l>cKi.et Nuaihet: 85->2aS. 

Applicaat: Uoiversify ilUncHi. 
Urbana•Champa{go CainpaA. ItrboiiA, IL 
61801. 

lostromecit: NMR SopisrccaMiuctinK 
SoJenoid. Modd 360-69. 

Manubichnr Oxford lAstroroeiils 
Cooipany. UnHod Kingdom. 

Intended Ute: See notine vt SO fK 
aB394. 

Comments: None reuetved. 

Dffdsion: .^proved. No mstrument of 
ei|uivaienl sdentllic valAie lu the lore^Q 
instrument, for such purposes as it is 
intended to be used, is being 
nianulsctured in the United Slates. 

Rea.sons: The foreign artiek* u'lU be 
used as an accessory for an existixtg 
NhtR spectrometer and wiU provide an 
operating Held of 8.4 tesla In the 
persistent mode. The capability of the 
foreign mstniment described above hi 
pertinent to the applicant*s intended 
purpose. Wc know of no domestic 
instnimffnt or apparatus of equivalent 
scientific value to the foreign instrument 
for the applicanfs intended use. 

(Qitalog of Keileriil DoisAistU; Assistancr 
Pnigriini No. 11 J0&, Imporlatkai of Uuly-Ftoe 
FUlurational and Scientific MiitirnnlM 
f rank W, Creei 

Pirector, StaUttory Import Pwf^mHisi StqJ]. 

|KR Doc aS^292fir Filed 12-0-tfc a45 iux^ 
atLUMQ coot SSl(M)S-a 


Decision on Application for Duty-Free 
Entry of Scientinc Instrument; Western 
Research Institute 

This dectsioo is made puniuirit lo 
sc*ction 6 (c{ of the HducationaL 
Scientific, and Cultorai Materials 
Importation Act of 1906 (Pnk L. 89-651. 
80 Stat. 897; 15 CFlt Far! 301J. Related 
records can be viewed tiet ween 8:30 AM 
<iod 5:00 PM io Roam 1523. US, 
Department of Commerce. 14th and 
Constitution Avenue, NW.. Waihtfiglun. 

rx: 

DockeJ Number: 84-279R. 

Applicant: Western Research 
Institute, Laramie, WY 82070. 

instrument: Data System, P y rol ys is 
IVobe a Oeaorptiun CHemiriil Lmizuium 
lYobe. Ori^al ooUce of this 
resulimitti^ application was publlidied 
in the Federal Register of Septemhai 7 , 
19B4. 

Commeols: None received. 

Decision: Approved. No inatnitneni of 
equivalenl sctentific vnloe to the foreign 
instnnnent for such piupoaes as it is 
intended to be used. Is being 
manufactured in the United States. 

Reasons: The application ndales In 
compatible aocessories for an 
instrument diHt bas been previously 
imported for the use of the applicant 


institution. The articles are 
manufactured by the auuuifactiirer 
which produced the instromeot svith 
which they are intended lo be used. The 
aucessciries are pertineot lo the 
applicant's intended uses and %ve know 
of no comparable domestic iastnifiients 
or apparatus of equivalent scientiHc 
value to the foreign accessories for the 
applicanfs intended use. 

(Catalug of Fedeml Domestic AMastams* 
ProgrsiD Na 11.105, Importalioo of Duty Tret* 
Rdiicatiunid and SrienUhe klatcrials) 

Frank \V. Creel, 

Director. Statutory tm[wrt Proy^rows Staff. 

|FR Doc. 85-29271 Filed l2-9^«5: 845 ami 

BiLUMG coos sstsas-a 


Decision on Application for Duty-free 
Entry of Sdentilic Instrument; Vale 
University 

This decision is made pursuant lo 
secliuD Bjc) of the EducatkinuL 
Scientilk, and Cultural Miilorials 
Importation Act of 1066 (Pub. L. 69-651. 
80 SliiL 897; 25 CFR Part 301). Related 
records can be viewed between 8:30 AM 
and 5:00 PM in Room 1523. U.S. 
Departmimt of Commerce. 14th and 
Constitution Avrmie, NW., Washin g ton. 

ix:. 

Docket Number: 8S-044R. 

Appltcatil: Yale Univorsily. New 
Haven. CT 08520. 

Instrument: OO 3 Laser. Model TFA- 
001 with Accessories. Original notmeof 
this resubmitted applicatioo was 
published in the Federal Register of 
january 8,10i&. 

Commeols: None reoeivod. 

Decision: Appruv'cd. No instnuncal of 
equivalent scientific value tu the f or ei gn 
iiislrument. for such purposes as R is 
intended to be used, is being 
manufactured in the United States. 

Reasons: Ihe foreign inslrumeot 
provides an energy output of 51^ wilii a 
pulse width of 100 ns. The capability of 
the ioreifin instrument described ah^e 
is pertinent to the applkanFs uUcoded 
purpose. We know of no cknnestic 
instrument or apparatus of equivaioiit 
BcieatirM: value lu the foreign instrument 
for the applicant's intended use. 

(Caliilog of Fedtval Domesbe AsMStance 
Progtaio No. 11.105. linportaliun of Ouly^Vi<« 
Lduoiticmal and Suitotiik klMloriidiO 
Frank W. CnoL 

Director, Statutory Import Progrtun Sktff. 

|KX Hue. aS- 292 a 5 Fdiui 2 X-iMl 5 : 64 , 5 aoi| 
S«LtJ«Q COOi JSfO-OS-ll 


ICass No. OEE-F- 6 SJ 

Ivan Gfinon; Order Temporarily 
Denying Export Privileges 

The Office of Export Enforcement 
Internationa! Trade Administration. 
United States Department of Commera: 
[Department], pursuant lo the provisions 
of S38ai9 of the Export Administnitioo 
Regulations, 15 CFR Parts 368-399 
(liH^ as amended (50 FR 42066. 
October 21.1985] ( 1 ^ Regulations], 
issued pursuant to the Export 
Adminislration Act of 1979.50 U.S.C 
app. 2401-242011982]. as amended by 
the Export Administration Amendments 
Act of 19BS. Pub. L 99-^ 99 SUL 130 
(July IZ 198^ (the Act], has asked the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Export 
Knf^oroemeni to issue an order 
temporarily denying all export privilegex 
to Ivan Grinon (Grinonj. Avda de Chile. 
2 - 01 -A. Barcelona 28. Spain. 

llie Departmefit stales that as a 
result of an ongoing invesUgation. it hafk 
reason to believe t^t Ivan ^tncin 
(CkinonJ was employed b^ Sain, S.A. 
(Suin) as an engineer from Januaty Z 
197B lo July 31.1965. Sciin and its <nvnt?r. 
Curios Mira Gallart (Mira), have 
specifically been the subjects of un 
order denying them all U.S. export 
privileges since October 14.19B2 (47 FK 
47876, OUober 2 L 1982). By its terms, 
the denial order also applies to all of 
Suin's employees. Accordingly, from 
October 14.1982 to July 31.1985. Crinon. 
us an rmiployee of ^n. was sul>jecl to 
tlie pren isioDS of the denial order. 

The Department additionally states 
that it has reason lo believe that despiti' 
the prohibition In the denial order and 
contrary to the Regulations. Grimm 
acted in concert with Mira and othffm tn 
effect the reexport of US.-origin 
initrgraled circuit manufacturing and 
testing equipment and related U.S.' 
origin technology from Spain to 
proscribed destinations without thr 
required export hcenses or reexport 
authorization from the Department. 

The Dt:partmenl farther states that it 
has reason to believe thuL since Usaviot: 
the employ ment of Suin on )u]y 3b 1985 
Grinon has actively sought w(^ 
assignments that would involve 
reexports from Spain in violation of Ibi' 
Regulations. The Department believes 
that the general circumstances of 
Gri son's past activities in violation of 
both the denial order and the 
Regulations, coupled with bis cuireot 
active solicitation for job oBfiXs for 
substantially similar activities. 
demonstrate the likelihood of future 
violaboos unless action is taken on an 
expedited basis lo predude such 
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attpmpl«»The Deportment submits that 
a temporary denial order naming Ivan 
Crinon is necessary in order to give 
notice to companies in the United Slates 
and abroad to cease dealing with 
GrinoB in goods and technical data 
subject to the Regulations in order to 
reduce the likelihood that he will 
continue to engage in activities which 
are in violation of the Regulations, 

Based upon the showing made by the 
Deportment I Cnd that an order 
temporarily denying ail export privileges 
to Ivan Crinon and to any related party 
is necessary in the public interest to 
prevent an imminent violation of the Act 
and the Regulations. This order is issued 
on an ex parte basis without a hearing 
based on the Department's showing that 
expedited action is required. 

Accordingly, it is hereby; 

Ordered 

I. AH outstanding validated e.xport 
licenses in which the respondent or any 
related party appears or participates, in 
any manner or capacity, are hereby 
revoked and shall be returned forthwith 
to the Office of F.xport Licensing for 
uncellation, 

II. The respondent, his successors or 
assignees, officers, partners, 
representatives, agents, and employees 
hereby are denied all privileges of 
participating, directly or indirectly, in 
any manner or capacity, in any 
transaction involving commodities or 
technical data exported or to be 
exported from the United States, in 
whole or in part or that are otherwise 
tubiect to the Regulations. Without 
limiting the generality of the foregoing, 
participating, either in the United States 
or abroad, shall include participation, 
directly or indirecly. in any manner or 
capacity: (a) As a party or as a 
representative of a party to a validated 
export license application, (b) In 
preparing or filing any ex|>ort license 
application or reexport authorization, or 
«ny document to be submitted 
therewith, (c) in obtaining or using any 
validated or general export license or 
other export control document, (d) in 
carrying on negotiations with respect to. 
or in receiving, ordering, buying, selling, 
delivering, storing, using, or disposing of, 
ia whole or in part, any commodities or 
technical data exported from the United 
States, or to be exported, and (e| in 
Tmanclng, forwarding, transporting, or 
other servicing of such comroodilies or 
topical data. Such denial of export 
privileges shall extend only to those 
commodities and technical data which 
are subject to the Act and the 
Regulations. 

III. After notice and opportunity for 
comraenL such denial may be made 


applicable to any person, firm, 
corporation, or business organization 
with which respondent is now or 
hereafter may be related by affilialton. 
ownership, control, position of 
responsibility, or other connection in the 
conduct of export trade or related 
services. 

IV. No person, firm, corporation, 
partnership or other business 
organization, whether in the United 
States or elsewhere, without prior 
disclosure to and specific authorization 
from the Office of ^port Licensing 
shall, with respect to US.-origin 
commodities and technical data, do any 
of the following acts, directly or 
indirectly or carry on negotiations with 
respect thereto, in any manner or 
capacity, on behalf of or in any 
association with the respondent or any 
related party, or whereby the 
respondent or any related party may 
obtain any benefit therefrom or have 
any interest or participation therein, 
directly or indirectly; (a) apply for, 
obtain, transfer, or use any license. 
Shipper's Export Declaration, bill of 
lading, or other export control document 
relating to any export, reexport, 
transshipment, or diversion of any 
commodity or technical data exported in 
whole or in part, or to be exported by. 
to. or for the respondent or any related 
party denied export privileges; or (b) 
order, buy, receive, use, sell, deliver, 
store, dispose of. forward, transport, 
finance, or otherwise service or 
participate in any export, reexport, 
transshipment, or diversion of any 
commodity or technical data exported or 
to be exported from the United States. 

V. In accordance with the provisions 
of S 388.t9(e) of the Regulations, the 
respondent may. at any time, appeal this 
temporary denial order by filing with the 
Office of the Administrative Law fudges. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Room H- 
6716.14th Street and Constitution 
Avenue, NW., Washington, DC 20230, a 
full written statement in support of the 
appeal. 

VI. This order is effective immediately 
and shall remain in effect for 60 days. 

VII. In accordance with the provisions 
of I 38a.l9(d) of the Regulations, the 
Department may seek renewal of this 
temporary deni^ order by filing a 
written request not later than 20 days 
before the expiration date. The 
respondent may oppose any request to 
renew this temporary denial or^r by 
filing a written submission with the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Export 
Enforcement which must be received not 
later than seven days before the 
expiration date of this order. 


A copy of this order and of Parts 387 
and 388 of the Regulations shall be 
ser\*ed upon the respondent. 

Dated Deceinber 3.1965. 

Theodore W. Wu. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for Export 
Enforcement 

|KR Ooc. as>29243 Piled 12-8<a5; 6:45 amt 

WLLINO CODE Si1S>2«-ll 


IC-471-5021 

Termination of Countervailing Duty 
Investigation; Carbon Steel Wire Rod 
from Portugal 

agency; International Trade 
Administration. Import Administration. 
Commerce. 

ACTION: Notice. 

summary: In a letter dated October 29. 
1965, petitioners withdrew their 
antidumping and countervailing duty 
petitions, filed on April 8,1985, on 
carbon steel wire rod (wire rod) from 
Portugal. On November 7,1985, the 
International Trade Administration 
(ITC) terminated the antidumping duty 
investigation. We are now terminating 
the countervailing duty investigation. 
EFFECTIVE DATE: December 10.1965. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACr. 
Loc Nguyen or Mary Martin. Office of 
Investigations. U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 14th Street and Constitution 
Avenue. NW., Washington. DC 20230: 
telephone: (202) 377-0187. (202) 377- 
2830. 

SUPPtEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

Case History 

On April 8,1985, we received 
antidumping and countervailing duty 
petitions from Atlantic Steel Co.. 
Continental Steel Corp. Georgetown 
Steel Corp., North Star Steel Texas, Inc., 
and Raritan River Steel Co., on behalf of 
the U.S. industry producing wire rod. 
After reviewing the petitions, we 
determined that they contained 
sufficient grounds upon which to initiate 
antidumping and countervailing duty 
investigations. We notified the ITC of 
our actions and initiated the 
investigations on April 29,1985. (50 FR 
18905 and 19065). On May 3a 1985. the 
ITC found that there was a reasonable 
indication that imports of wire rod from 
Portugal materially injure, or threaten 
material injury to, a United States 
Industry (50 FR 23084). 

On'fuly 11.1985. we published a 
negative preliminary determinaHon in 
the countervailing duty investigation (50 
FR 28232). On September 23.1985. we 
publishcKl an affirmative preliminary 
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dclcrmination in the antidumping duty 
investigation (50 FR 38566). We stated 
that, if the investisation proceeded 
normally, wc would make a final 
determinotion on the antidumping duty 
investigation by December 2,1985. At 
petitioners* request, we extended the 
deadline for the final dctemiination in 
the countervailing duty investigation to 
correspond with the date of the final 
determination in the antidumping 
investigation (50 FR 36129). 

Scope of Investigations 

The products under investigations is 
carbon steel wire rod. currently 
classifiable under item 607.17 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(TSUS). 

Withdrawal of Petitions 

In a letter dated October 29.1985. 
from Atlantic Steel Co.^ Continental 
Steel Corp.. Georgetown Steel Corp.. 
North Star Steel Texas. Inc., and Raritan 
River Steel Co., petitioners, notified us 
that they were withdrawing their April 
8.1985, antidumping and countervailing 
duly petitions, and requested that the 
investigations be terminated. A copy of 
petitioners* letter is appended to this 
notice. Under sections 734(a) and 704(a) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended by 
section 604 of the Trade and Tariff Act 
of 1984 (the Act), upon withdrawal of a 
petition, the administering authorities 
may terminate an investigation after 
giving notice to all parties to the 
investigation. On November 7.1985. the 
FTC terminated the antidumping duty 
investigation. The withdrawal of the 
countervailing duty petition is based on 
a bilateral arrangement with the 
Government of Portugal, signed on 
November 29,1985, to limit the volume 
of imports of this product. We have 
assessed the public interest factors set 
out in section 704(a) of the Act and 
consulted with potentially affected 
producers, workers, consuming 
industries, and with the ITC. On the 
basis of our assessment of the public 
interest factors and our consultations, 
we have determined that termination of 
the countervailing duty investigation 
would be in the public interest. 

We have notified all parties to the 
investigation and the PTC of petitioners* 
withdrawal and our intention to 
terminate. For these reasons, we are 
terminating our countervailing duty 
investigation. 

Drctfmbcr 2,19B5- 
Cilbcfl B. Kaplan. 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary far Imptni 
Administration, 

|FR Doc 85-29244 Filed 8:45 nm) 

BXUMQ COOC SStO-OS-M 
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Minority Business Development 
Agency 

Financial Assistance Applications; 
District of Columbia 

December 2,1965 
AGENCY: Minority Duslncss 
Development Agency. Commerce. 
action: Notice. 

summary: The Minority Business 
Development Agency (MBDA) 
announces that it is soliciting 
competitive applications under its 
Minority Business Development Center 
(MBDC) Program to operate an MBDC 
for a 3 year period, subject to available 
funds. The cost of performance for the 
first 12 months is estimated at $764,706 
for the project performance of April 1. 
1988 to March 31,1987. The MBDC will 
operate in the Washington. D.C. 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA). 
The first year cost for the MBDC will 
consist of $650,000 in Federal funds and 
a minimum of $114,706 in non-fifderal 
funds (which can be a combination of 
cash. in*kind contribution and fees for 
services). 

The funding instrument for the MBDC 
will be a cooperative agreement and 
competition is open to individuals, 
nonprofit and for>profit organizations, 
local and state governments. American 
Indian tribes and educational 
institutions. 

The MBDC will provide management 
and technical assistance to eligible 
clients for the establishment and 
operation of businesses. *rhe MBDC 
program is designed to assist those 
minority businesses tliat have the 
highest potential for success. In order to 
accomplish this. MBDA supports MBDC 
programs that can: coordinate and 
broker public and private sector 
resources on behalf of minority 
individuals and firms: offer them a full 
range of management and technical 
assistance: and serve as a conduit of 
information and assistance regarding 
minority business. 

Applications will be judged on the 
experience and capability of the firm 
and its staff in addressing the needs of 
minority business individuals and 
organizations: the resources available to 
the firm in providing management and 
technical assistance: the firm*8 proposed 
approach to performing the work 
requirements included in the 
application: and the firm*s estimated 
cost for providing such assistance. It is 
advisable that applicants have an 
existing office in the geographic region 
for which they are applyins. 

The MBDC will operate for a 3 year 
period with periodic reviews 


culminating in annual evaluations to 
determine if funding for the project 
should continue. Continued funding will 
be at the discretion of MBDA based on 
such factors as an MBDCs satisfactor}* 
performance, the availability of funds, 
and Agency priorities. 

CLOSING DATE: The closing date for 
applications is January 6,1988 
Applications must be postmarked on or 
before 5 p.m. January 6,1986. 

ADDRESS: Minority Business 
Developpient Agency, Washington 
Regional Office. Room 6711 H.C. Hoover 
Building, 14th and Constitution Avenue, 
N.W., W^ashington. D.C. 20230. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
WMIlic j. Williams, Regional Director 
Washington Regional Office; (202) 377- 
8275. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

Questions concerning the preceding 
information, copies of application kits 
and applicable regulations can be 
obtain^ at the above address. 

(11.800 Minonty ButineiMi Development 
(Cstakig of Fcdeml Domestic AnsistHnct^)) 
Dnted: Deceinl>er 2.198.5 
Willi« |. WUIiaint, 

lUgional Director, Washinsiton Hvgionat 
Office, 

[FR Doc. 85-29227 Filed 12-9-85:8:45 am) 
SttUWG COOC )110>31-l« 


National Oceanic and Atniospbeilc 
Administration 

Marine Mammals; Application for 
Permit: Deborah A. Glockner-Ferran 
and Mark J. Ferrari 

.Notice is hereby given that an 
Applicant has applied in due form for a 
Permit to take marine mammals as 
authorized by the Murine Mammal 
Protection Act of 1972 (16 U.S.C. 1361 - 
1407), the Regulations Governing the 
Taking and Importing of Marine 
Mammals (50 C1-*R Puii 218), the 
Endangered Species Act oi 1973 (16 
U.S.C. 1531-1544), and the National 
Marine Fisheries Service regulations 
governing endangered fish and wildlife 
permits (50 Cflt Parts 217-222). 

1. Applicant: 

a. Name: Deborah A. Glockner-Ferriiri 
and .Mark |. Ferrari (Pi71 A), 

b. Address: 1728 San Luis Road. 
Walnut Creek, California 94596. 

2 . Ty^ie of Permit: Scientific Resear< h/ 
Scientific Purposes. 

3. Name and Number of Marine 
Mammals: Humpback whale (Megaptsm 
novaengliae) unspecified number of thf 
North Pacific population will be 
inadvertently harassed during populaton 
studies using photographic techniques. 
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4. Location of AclivHy: H^twaiL 
Alaska ami Califoniia. 

5. Period of Activity: S years. 
Concurrent with the publication of 

this notice in the Federal Register, the 
Sm'( reUry of Cummerce is forwarding 
copies of this oppUcation to the B4arine 
M inimal Commission and the 
Committee of Scientific Advisors. 

Written data or views, or requests for 
a public hearing on this application 
should be submitted to the Assistant 
Administrator for Fisheries. National 
Marine Fisheries Service. U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Washington. 
DC 20235. within 3Q days of the 
publicatfoB of this notice. Those 
individuals requesting a henring should 
set fortli the specific reasons why a 
hearing on this particular application 
would be appropriate. The bolding of 
such hearing is at the discretion of the 
Assistant Administrator for Fisheries. 

/XU statemciiti and opinions contained 
in this application are summarteB of 
those of the Applicant and do not 
net essacily reflet the views of the 
National Marne Fisheries Service. 

DiHTuments submitted in connection 
with the above application are available 
for review in the folUiwiiig offices: 
Assistant Administrator for Fisheries. 
Natioiyit Marine Fisheries Ser\*ice. 

3300 WTiitehavcn Street. NW., 
Washington. DC; and 
Rn^onal l^rector, Alaska Region. 
National Marine Fisheries Service. 

P.O. Box 1660. funoau, Alaska 99802: 
Regional Director. Northwest Region. 
Natumal Marine Fisheries Service. 

7600 Sand Point Way. NE.. CIN 
C15700, Seattle. Washington 98115: 
and 

Regional Director. Southwest Region. 
National Marine Fisheries Service. 300 
South Ferry Street. Terminal Island. 
California 90731. 

DoUkI: December 2. lUBS. 

Carmen |. Biondio. 
t>t*puty As$tstant Administrator for 
tUrsoumf Management, National Marine 
I'tkhcries Servtce, 

|FR Doc 85-29245 Hied 12-9-415: 8 451 
utueo coot ssis-n-u 


DEPAJmiENT OF DEFENSE 

Office of the Secretary 

Strategic Defense Initiative Advisory 
Committee; Meefinga 

action: Notice of advisory committee 
meetings, 

summary: The Strategic Defense 
Initiative (SDI) Advisory Committee %vill 
meet in closed session, in Patrick AFB, 
norida, on fanuar)’ 8-9-10.1986. 


The misstoo ol the SOI Advisory 
Committee is to advise the Secretary of 
Defense and the Director. Strategic 
Defense Initiative Organization on 
scientific and iechni^ matters as they 
affect the perceived needs of the 
Department of Defense. Ai the meeting 
on January 8-9-tO. 1988 the committee 
will discuss status of SOI research and 
management issues. 

In accordance with section 10(d] of 
the Federal Advisory Committee Act 
Pub. L 92-463, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
App n, (16B2)). it has been determined 
that this SDI Advisory Committee 
meeting c owcem s matters listed in 5 
U.S.C.. 552b(cUll (1982}. and that 
accordingly this meeting will be closed 
to the public. 

Dated: December 4.1965. 

Patrids li Means. 

OSD federal Register Liaison Officer, 
Deportment of Defense. 

|FR Doc 15-29262 Fihid t3-9-a&: 6:45 amf 
BIUJNG COOC UYS-SI-M 


Departmant ol tha Air Forca 

Privacy Act of 1974; New and Altered 
Air Force Records ^sterna 

agency: Department of the Air Force 
(DAF). Doa 

action: Notice of new record S 3 r 8 tem 
and alteration of another system. 

summahy: The Air Force is adding a 
new record system and altering an 
existing one. 

DATE: The proposed action will be 
effective without further notice January 
0.1966 unless coomients art received 
which would result in a contrary 
determination. 

ADDRESS: Send comments to Mr. John 
Updike; HQ USAF/DAQD. The 
Peoisguo. Washington. DC 20330-5024. 
Telephone: 202/e94-343^ Autovon: 224- 
3431. 

SUPPLEMfffTARY inporwahon: The 

Department of the Air Force systems of 
records notices subfect to the Privacy 
Act of 1974. as amended. (5 U.S.C. S52a) 
have been previously published in the 
Federal Register as follows: 

FR Doc 85-10237 (50 FR 22332) May 29 1986 
FR Doc. 85-14122 (50 FR 24872) {une 12. 

1985 

FR Doc.86-15062(50 FR 25737)|una 21 „ 
1985 

FR Doc. 65-26775 (50 FR 46477) November 
6.1965 

The record system identified as F050 
ATC I is a new record system. The 
record system identified as F050 AFCC 
C is an altered system that was 
previously pulilished on Bbiay 29.1965. at 
SO FR 22444 The altered record system 


is being automated to provide for 
increased economy of operatioci with 
improved accuracy, 'fhe Engioeering 
Installation Academy and El 
organiaatioaa are also being added as 
locatioca for the system. A new and 
altered system report, as required by 5 
U.S.C. 552a (ok was submitted on 
October 22.1985. pursuant to OMB 
Circular A-lOB; Traosmittal 
Memorandum No. 1. dated September 
30i 197S and Transmittal Memorandum 
No. 3. dated May 17,1976. 

Patrida II. Means. 

OSD federal Register Lxiisoe Officer, 
Department of Defease. 

December 5.1985 

F050 ATC 3 

SYSTEM NAME: 

050 ATC 1 Branch Level Training 
Management System (BLTMS). 

SYSTEM location: 

All Technical Training Centers of Air 
Training Command (ATC). Official 
mailing addresses are in the Air Force 
Address Director, AFP 12-36. 
attachment 3. 

CATEOORteS or INOfVtOUALS COVERED BY TNI 
SYSTEMC 

Active duty military personnel, VS. 
government civilian employees. Air 
Force Reserve and Air National Guard 
personnel, foreign nationals, and retired 
or separated Air Force personnel who 
are attending or have attended a 
resident training course conducted uf 
one of the Technical Training Centers 
within the past two years. 

CATCOORIES OF RECORDS IN THE SYSTEM: 

Records of individual training and 
education. (1) The ATC Student Records 
of Training consists of background and 
test scores. (2) The Graduate Evaluation 
Master File contains units of assignment 
or graduates and individoal and 
supervisory responses to training 
effectiveness questionnaires. 

AUTHORITY FOR MAINTENANCE OF TH6 

system; 

10 U.S.C 8012. Secretory of the Ait 
Force: Powers and duties; delegation by. 
(1) Air Training Command Regulation 
(ATCR) 52-3. Student MeasuremenU 
ATCR 52-26, Student Scheduling and 
Administration: and ATCR 35301, 
Student Flow Management (2) Ah* Force 
Regulotioa iAFR) 5036; Field Evalualioii 
of Education and Training Programs. 

PURPOSf(8) 

(l)To record individual attendance, 
achievement, and training progress. 
Provides the data base for producing 
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summary reports for managing the flow 
of students through training and the 
evaluation of training adequacy. 
Information extracted from these 
records is provided to the Personnel 
Data System (PDS) for reporting course 
completion and changes to assignment 
availability date, and to the Community 
College of the Air Force (CCAF) for 
student's education records. (2) To 
perform required evaluation of the 
technical training received by graduates. 

ROUTfNE USES OS RfCORDS MArNTAtMeO IN 
TH€ SYSTEM, INCLiKNNO CATEOORtES OF 
USENS ANO THE RURROSt OR SUCH USES: 

Records from this system of records 
may be disclosed for any of the blanket 
routine uses published by the Air Force, 

ROOCtES AND PRACTICES FOR STORINO, 
RETRIEVINO. ACCESSINO, RETAININQ, ANO 
0ISP08INQ OR RECORDS IN THE SYSTEM; 

STORAGE: 

Stored on computer and computer 
output products. 

RETRIEVASIUTV: 

Retrieved by name or Social Security 
Number (SSN). 

sareouard: 

Records are accessed by authorized 
personnel who are properly screened 
and cleared for need-to-know and by 
those responsible for servicing the 
record system in the performance of 
their official duties. Computer records 
and equipment are kept in lockable 
offices and access to the computer 
records is controlled by computer 
software which includes userids and 
passwords. 

RETENTION ANO DISROSAU 

Records are destroyed two years after 
information is entered into the Pipeline 
Management System which is part of 
PDS. 

SYSTEM MANAGCR(S) ANO ADDRESS: 

Deputy Chief of Staff for Technical 
Training. Standards and Policy 
Directorate, Headquarters Air Training 
Command. Randolph AFB. TX 78150. (1) 
The System Manager for a base is the 
Technical Training Wing, Operations 
Division. Registrar Branch. (2) The 
System Manager for a base is the 
Technical Training Wing, Training 
Evaluation Division, 

NOTIRICATION RROCe'dURE: 

Requests from individuals should be 
sent to the System Manager, 

RECORD ACCESS PROCEDURES: 

Individuals can obtain assistance in 
gaining access from the local base 
System Manager. 


CONTESTINO RECORDS PROCEDURES: 

The Air Force's rules for access to 
records and for contesting and 
appealing initial determinations by the 
individual concerned may be obtained 
from the System Manager and are 
published in Air Force Regulation 12-35. 

RCCORO SOURCE CATEGORIES: 

Information is obtained from the 
Personnel Data System for Training 
(PDST), personnel records, training 
records, or the individual. (1) Tests and 
instructor observations. (2) Responses to 
training effectiveness questionnaires. 

SYSTEMS EXEMPTED FROM CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS DR THE ACT. 

None. 

F050 AFCC C 
SYSTEM NAME: 

050 AFCC C Individual Academic 
Training Record. 

SYSTEM location: 

AFCC System Evaluation School. 1815 
Test and Evaluation Squadron (AFCC). 
Wright Patterson AFB. OH 45433: AFCC 
Radar Evaluation School, Hill AFB. UT 
64058: AFCC Engineer Installation 
Academy. Engineering Installation 
Center. Tinker AFB. OK 73145; 
Engineering Installation organizations. 

CATEGORIES OR INOIVIOUALS COVERED SY THE 
SYSTEM: 

Active duly of military. Air Force 
Reserve. Air National Guard. Army 
National Guard, and Department of 
Defense civilian personnel, and others 
who apply for this training, 

CATEGORIES OR RECORDS IN THE SYSTEM: 

Personnel index: absentee report; 
class pre-graduation/graduation roster, 
attendance record: student 
questionnaires, individual academic 
standing: record of individual training. 

AUTHORITY FOR MAINTENANCE OR THE 

system: 

10 U.S.C. 8012, Secretary of the Air 
Force: Powers and duties; delegation by. 

RURPOse<s): 

To record emergency data and course 
completion information and report 
student absences to the school 
commandant. 

ROUTINE USES OR RECORDS MAINTAINED IN 
THE SYSTEM, INCLUOINO CATEGORIES OR 
USERS ANO THE PURPOSE OR SUCH USES: 

Records from this system of records 
may be disclosed for any of the blanket 
routine uses published by the Air Force. 


POLICIES ANO PRACTICES FOR STORING, 
RETRIEVING. ACCESSINO, RETAINING, ANO 
mSPOSINO OR RECORDS IN THE SYSTEM: 

STORAGE: 

Maintained in file folders and card 
files, and on computer and computer 
output products. 

retrievasility: 

Filed by student name. 

SAFEGUARDS: 

Records are accessed by custodian of 
the record system and by person(8) 
responsible for servicing the record 
s>^tcm in performance of their official 
duties. Stored in file cabinet. Automated 
records are controlled by computer 
system software. 

retention AND OISPOSAU 

Retained for ten years after individual 
completes or discontinues training 
course. Records of individual training at 
EJ organizations are retained until 
individual no longer performs El dutie.K. 
then arc destroy^. 

SYSTEM MANAO€R(S) ANO ADDRESS: 

Commandant, AFCC Systems 
Evaluation School. 1815 Test and 
Evaluation Squadron, Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, OH 45433: Commandant 
AFCC Radar Evaluation School, Hill Air 
Force Base. UT 84056: Commandant. 
AFCC El Academy, Engineering 
Installation Center. Tinker AFB OK 
73145. 

NOTIFICATION PROCEDURE: 

Requests from individuals should hr 
addressed to the System Manager. 

RECORD ACCESS PROCEDURES: 

Individual can obtain assistance in 
gaining access from the System 
Manager. 

CONTESTING RECORD PROCEDURES: 

The Air Force's rules for access to 
records and for contesting and 
appealing initial determinations by the 
individual concerned may be obtained 
from the System Manager. 

RECORD SOURCE CATEGORIES: 

Information from individuals and 
instructor. 

SYSTEMS EXEMPTED PROM CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS OR THE ACT: 

None. 

(FR Doc, 85-29261 Filed 12-9-B5: 8:45 am] 
BAJJNQ COOC 
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Defense Contract Audit Agency 

Privacy Act of 1974; Addition of a New 
DCAA Record System 

agency: Defense Contract Audit Agency 
(DCA). DoD. 

action: Notice of a new record system. 

summary: The Defense Contract Audit 
Agency is giving notice of the addition 
of a new system of records subject to 
the Privacy Act of 1974, as amended. (5 
u s e 552a). 

OATES: The proposed action will be 
effective without further notice January 
9.1966. unless comments arc received 
which would result in a contrary 
dptermination. 

ADDRESS: Send any comments to Mr. 

|ohn van Santen. Assistant Director. 
Resources. Cameron Station. 

Alexandria, VA 22304-«17a Telephone: 
202/274-7308. Autovon: 284-7308. 
SUPr>L£MEIiTARY INFORMATION; The 
Defense Contract Audit Agency systems 
of records notices subject to the Privacy 
Act of 1974, as amended. (5 U.S.C. S52a) 
have been previously published in the 
Federal Register as follows: 

|FR Doc 05-10237 (50 FR 22884) May 29.1985 

A new system report as required by 5 
U.S.C 552o(o). was submitted on 
October 30.1985. pursuant to OMB 
Circular A-108. Transmittal 
Mirmorandum No. 1, dated September 
30,1975 and Transmittal Memorandum 
No. 3. dated May 17.1976. 

Patrids H. Meant. 

OSD Federal Register Liaison Officer, 

Df 'portmeni of Defense. 

Dfcember 5.1985. 

ROCAA 152.22 

SYSTEM name: 

152.22 Classified Information 
.Nondisclosure Agreement (NdA). 

SYSTEM location: 

Agency Security Officer. Defense 
Contract Audit Agency. Headquarters. 
DCAA, Cameron Station. Alexandria. 
VA 22304-6178. 

CATEGORIES OF NfOIVlOUALS COVERED BY THE 

system: 

All employees of DCAA assigned to 
sensitive postions who are authorized 
access to classified information. 

categories of RECORDS IN THE SYSTEM: 

File contains original of SF189. 
Classified Information Nondisclosure 
Agreemenl signed liy DCAA employees. 

authority for maintenance of the 
SYSTEI t: 

Executive Order 12356; Sections 641. 
^3.794. 798. and 952 of Title 18. U.S. 


Code: Section 7^b) of Title 50. U.S. 
Code, and Intelligence Identities 
Protection Act of 1982. 

FURPOSE(S): 

To maintain a record of signed 
Standard Forms 189 which are used us a 
condition precedent to authorizing 
individuals access to classified 
information. The use of the form will 
enhance the protection of national 
security information and/or will reduce 
the costs associated with its protection. 

routine uses of records maintained in 

THE SYSTEM, INCLUDING CATEGORIES OF 
USERS AND THE FURFOSf 8 OF SUCH USES: 

See blanket routine uses. 

POuaES AND PRACTICES FOR STORING, 
RETRteVINO. ACCESSING, RETAINING. AND 
DISPOSING Of RECORDS IN THE SYSTEM: 

STORAGE: 

Paper records in file folders. 

RETRIEV ABILITY: 

Alphabetically by surname of 
individual. 

SAFEGUARDS: 

Records arc accessible only by 
authorized personnel who are properly 
cleared and trained and who require 
access in connection with their official 
duties. Records are stored in locked 
filing cabinets after normal business 
hours. 

RETENTION AND DISPOSAL: 

Records are retained for 50 years from 
date of signature and then destroyed. 

SYSTEM MANAOER(S) AND ADDRESS: 

Agency Security Officer, DCAA, 
Headquarters. DCAA. Cameron Station 
Alexandria, VA 22304-6178. 

NOTIFICATION PROCEDURE: 

Information may be obtained from the 
Records Administrator. Defense 
Contract Audit Agency, Cameron 
Station. Alexanderia. VA 22304-6178. 
telephone (202) 274-7288. 

RECORD ACCESS PROCEDURE: 

Requests from individuals should be 
addressed to the Record Administrator, 
Defense Contract Audit Agency. 
Cameron Station, Alexandria. VA 
22304-6178. 

Written requests for information 
should contain the full name of the 
individual, ciurent address, and 
telephone number and current business 
address. Visits are limited to those 
offices (Headquarters and six regional 
offices) listed in the DoD directory in the 
appendix to DCAA system notices. 

For personal visits, the individual 
should be able to provide some 


acceptable identification, that is. 
drivcr‘5 license or employing office 
identification card. 

contestino record procedures: 

The Agency’s rules for contesting 
contents and appealing initial 
determinations may be obtained from 
the Records Administrator, Defense 
Contract Audit Agency, Cameron 
Station. Alexandria. VA 22304-6178. 

RECORD source CATEGORIES: 

Agency Security Officer. 
Headquarters, DCAA. 

SYSTEMS exempted FROM CERTAIN 
PROVISIONS OF THE ACT: 

None. 

|FR Doc. 85-29260 Filed 12-9-85: 8:45 ttfn| 
SItUNG CODE 3ai0-O1-« 


DELAV\^ARE RIVER BASIN 
COMMISSION 

Commission Meeting and Public 
Hearing 

Notice is hereby given that the 
Delaware River Basin Commission will 
hold a public hearing on Wednesday. 
December 18,1985 b^inning at 1:30 p.m. 
in the Jefferson Room of the Holiday Inn 
at 4th and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. The hearing will be a part 
of the Commission’s regular business 
meeting which is open to the public. 

An informal pre-meeting conference 
among the Commissioners and staff will 
be open for public observation at about 
11:00 a m. at the same location. 

Applications for Approval of the 
Following Projects f^rsuant to Article 
10.3, Article 11 and/or Section 3,8 of the 
Compact 

1. Holdover Project—Philadelphia 
Park (formerly Keystone Racetrack) D- 
85-72. A ground water withdrawal 
project to supply up to 0.35 million 
gallons per day (mgd) of water to the 
irrigation system for Philadelphia Park. 
The total withdrawal from Well Nos. 1. 

2. 3. and 4 will be 0.35 mgd. The project 
is located in Bensalem Township. Bucks 
County. Pennsylvania. This hearing 
continues that of November 26.1985. 

2, Doughs Zee T/A Zee Orchards, 

Inc. D-W--33 RENEWAL An application 
for the renewal of a ground water 
withdrawal project to supply a 
maximum of 26.5 million gallons (mg)/30 
days of water for irrigation of the 
application's farm crops in Harrison 
Township, Gloucester County. New 
Jersey. The water will be used to irrigate 
approximately 440 acres of apples and 
peaches. 
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3. Warrington Township Municipal 
A ufhority [>~eC^-50 CP (Revisa! 
RENEWAL An application to modify 
the pumping level limit used to control 
the operation of the applicant's Well No. 
5 in Warrington Township. Bucks 
County. Pennsylvania. The applicant 
has requested approval to allow more 
drowdoivn in the well by increasing the 
water level limit from 66 feet below the 
top of the casing to 100 feet No increase 
in the approved withdrawal of up to 
0.226 is requested. The profect well 
is located in the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Ground Water ProlcMitfKl 
Area. 

4. Media Borough Water Company D- 
Sifi-29 CP. An application by the Borough 
of Media to increase the withdrawal of 
water from Chester Creek in Delaware 
County. Pennsylvania. Media currenUy 
has permits from Pennsylvania to 
withdraw 3.0 mgd from Chester Creek 
and 3.0 mgd from Ridley Creek. The 
application requested approval to 
increase the permitted withdrawal from 
Chester Creek to 0.0 mgd. 

5. The Eastern Foundry Company D- 
85-BO. A ground water withdrawal 
project to replace water from Well Na 1 
which has become an unreliable source 
of supply and has been sealed. 11>e 
proposed withdrawal from the new Well 
No. 1A will average ai2 mgd. The 
project is located in Boyertown Borough, 
llerks County, Pennsylvania. 

Documents relating to these projects 
may be examined at the Commission's 
ufTices. Preliminary dockets are 
available in single copies upon request. 
Please contact David B. Everett. Persons 
wishing to testify at this hearing are 
requested to register w ith the Secretary 
prior to the hearing. 

Susan M. Weismaii. 

Si^:ivlary. 

Otfa'mberX 1866 . 

|FR Dnc. 85^28212 Filed lZ-9-66:8A5 ami 
mUINQ COOC t9ia-0t-4l 


DEPARTMENT Of EDUCATK>N 

Proposed Information Collection 
Requests by the Office of 
Managenfent and Budget 

aqemcy: Departntent of Education. 
AcnOM: Notice of proposed information 
collection requests. 

summary: The Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management invites comments on 
the proposed information collection 
requests as required by the Papenn'ork 
Reduction Act of 1980. 

DATE: Interested persons are invited to 
submit comments on or before |anuary 
9.19B6 


ADonesSES: Written comments should 
be addressed to the Office of 
Information and Regulatory Affairs. 
Attention: Desk Officer, Department of 
Education. Office of Management and 
Budget, 726 Jackson Place. NW., Room 
3208. New Executive Office Building. 
Washington. DC 20503. Requests for 
copies of the proposed information 
collection requests should be addressed 
to Margaret B. Webster, Department of 
Education. 400 Maryland Avenue. SW.« 
Room 4074, Switzer Building. 
Washiqgton, DC 20202. 

FOR FURTHei INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Margaret B. Webster (202) 426-7304. 
SURPLCMENTARV INFORMATION: Section 
3517 of the Paperwork Reduction Act of 
1980 (44 U.S.C. Chapter 35) requires that 
the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) provide interested Federal 
agencies and the public an early 
opportunity to comment on information 
collection requests. OMB may amend or 
waive the requirement for public 
consultation to the extent that public 
participation in the approval process 
would defeat the purpose of the 
information collection, violate State or 
Federal law, or substantially interfere 
with any agency's ability to perform its 
statutory obligations. 

The Deputy Under Secrctiiry for 
Management publishes this notice 
containing proposed information 
collection requests prior to the 
submission of these requests to OMB. 
Each proposed information collection, 
grouped by office, contains the 
following: (1) Type of review requested, 
e.g.. new, fusion, extension, existing or 
reinstatement; (2) Title: (3) Agency form 
number (if any): (4) Frequency of the 
collection: (5) The affected public: (6) 
Reporting burden: and/or (7) 
Recordkeeping burden; and (8) Abstracl. 
OMB invites public comment at the 
address specified above. Copies of the 
requests are available from Margaret 
Webster at the address specified above. 

Dated: December 5.1985, 

Ralph |. Olmo. 

.Acting Deputy Undersecretary for 
Management 

Office of Postsecondary Education 

Type of Review Requested: Extension. 
Title: Loan Transfer Statement for the 
Federal Student Loan Program. 

Agency’ Fonn Number. FI} 1074. 
Frequency. On occasion. 

Affected Public: Businesses or other 
for-profit. 

Reporting Burden: Responses: 14.000. 
Burden Hours: 14.000. 

Recordkeeping Burden: 

Recordkeepers: 14.000. Burden Hours: 
7.000. 


ABSTRACT: This form Is used to 
report the selling and buying of loans by 
lenders in the Federal Insur^ Student 
Loan Program. Both lenders must 
complete the document and forward it to 
the Department. The Department uses 
the information on this form to 
determine which lender holds a 
particular loan and should receive 
interest and special allowance paynietits 
for that loan. 

Office for Civil Rights 

Type of Review Requested: 
Reinstatement 

Title: 1986 Elementary and Secondary 
School Civil Rights Survey. 

Agency Form Number: ED 101 end H) 

102 . 

Frequency: Biennially. 

Affected Public: State or local 
governments. 

Reporting Burden: Retponser 37,500. 
Burden Hours: 241,50a 
Recordkeeping Burden: 

Recordkeepers: 37.500. Burden Hours: 

6.ooa 

ABSTRACT: The survey data arc usetd 
in making preliminary targeting 
determinations for compliance review 
sites. The affected public is the school 
districts and individual schools which 
provide the data. 

|FR Doa 85-29211 Filed 12-9-85; 8:45 ntnl 
SaLLINO COOC 4008-01-11 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

Intent To Grant Partiatty Exduaive 
Patent License 

Notice is hereby given to an intent to 
grant to Windtcch Inc. of Glastonbury. 
Connecticut, a partially exclusive 
license to practice in the United States 
the invention described in U.S. Patent 
No. 4.063.651, entitled “Wind Turbine 
with Automatic Pilch and Yaw Contrt)! 
The patent is owned by the United 
States of America, as represented by the 
Department of Energy (DOE). 

The proposed license will be 
exclusive, but limited to the field of use 
of wind turbines in the generation rang^^ 
greater than 100 kilowatts, and subject 
to a license and other rights retained by 
the U.S. Government DOE intends to 
grant the license, upon a final 
determination in accordance with 35 
U.S.C. 209(c). unless within 60 days of 
this notice the Assistant General 
Counsel for Patents, Department of 
Energy. Washington. DC 20585. receives 
in writing any of the following, together 
with supporting documents: 

(i) .A statement from any person 
setting forth reasons why it would not 
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be in the best interest of the United 
States to grant the proposed license; or 
(ii) An applica.tion for a nonexclusive 
license to the invention in the United 
States, in which applicant states that he 
has already brought the invention to 
practical application or is likely to bring 
the invention to practical application 
expeditiously in the Held of use of wind 
turbines in the generation range greater 
than 100 kilowatts. 

The Department will review all 
written responses to this notice, and will 
grant the license if, after expiration of 
the 0O*day notice period, and after 
consideration of written responses to 
this notice, a determination is made, in 
accordance with 35 U.S.C. 209(c), that 
the license grant is in the public interest. 

Issued in Washington. DC, on Decirmlafr 2. 
1965. 

|. Michael Farrell. 

Gt*nera/ Counsel. 

|KR Doc BS-29289 Filed 12-9-65; 8:45 am) 
SUXMO COOC 


Economic Regulatory Administration 
(ERA Docket No. 8S-38-NGI 

Yankee International Co.; Application 
To Export Natural Gas to Canada 

agency: Department of Energy, 

Economic Regulatory Administration. 
ACTION: Notice of Application For 
Anthorizatlon to Export Natural Gas to 
Ciinada on a Short-Term Basis. 

summary: The Economic Regulatory 
Administration (ERA) of the Department 
of Energy (DOE) gives notice of receipt 
on December 5,1985, of an application 
filed by Yankee International Company 
(Yankee) for authorization to export up 
to 50 MMcf per day for a total of up to 2 
Bcf of natural gas to Canada from the 
date of approval through April 30, 1986. 
The natural gas will be purchased by 
Yankee from various suppliers 
principally located in the states of 
Oklahoma and Kansas and resold to 
Union Gas. Ltd. (Union) at the U.S./ 
Canadian border. Union is a local 
distribution company located in the 
province of Ontario, Canada, serving the 
cities of Hamilton and Windsor. Yankee 
has requested expedited treatment of its 
application given the immediate, 
seasonal nature of its proposed project. 

The application was filed with the 
ERA pursuant to Section 3 of the Natural 
Gas Act and Delegation Order No. 0204- 
HI. Protests, motions to inter\'ene. 
notices of intervention, and written 
comments are Invited. 
date: Protests, motions to intervene or 
notices of intervention, as applicable. 


and written comments are to be filed no 
later than 4:30 p.m., on December 26. 

1985. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
John Glynn, Natural Gas Division. 
Fxonomte Regulatory Administration^ 
Forrestal Building. Room GA-076. 

1000 Independence Avenue, SW.. 
Washington. DC 20585, (202) 252-9482 
Diane Stubbs, Office of General 
Counsel. Natural Gas and Mineral 
leasing, U.S. Department of Energy. 
Forrestal Building, Room 6E-042,1000 
Independence Avenue, SW., 
Washington, DC 20585. (202) 252-6667 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: On 
December 5.1985, Yankee, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Yankee Gas 
Company, which itself is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Yankee 
Companies, Inc., filed an application for 
authorization to export up to 50 MMcf of 
natural gas per day and a maximum of 2 
Bcf for a term ending April 30,1986. 
Yankee, a marketer of natural gas 
supplies acting as agent on behalf of 
both the U.S. producers and Canadian 
purchaser, will purchase natural gas 
from various suppliers located 
principally in the states of Oklahoma 
and Kansas. Yankee will then resell 
these supplies to Union, an Ontario gas 
distributor, at the international bonier 
between the U.S. and Canada in the 
vicinity of Windsor, Ontario. 

Under the proposed export 
arrangement, Yankee will sell gas to 
Union on a best-efforts basis, with title 
passing upon delivery at the border. The 
sales price, which is fixed for the term of 
the arrangement, will be $2.45 (U.S.) per 
MMBlu at the delivery point. The 
proposed transaction will utilize existing 
pipeline facilities in both the U.S. and 
Canada. Yankee states that it will 
arrange for Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 
Company to transport the natural gas 
from its suppliers to the delivery point 
on a best-efforts basis under established 
tariffs on file at the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission (FERC). 

In support of its application. Yankee 
states that the proposed export of 
natural gas is not inconsistent with the 
public interest. Yankee states that the 
ERA'S principal consideration in 
determing whether a proposed export is 
in the public interest is whether there is 
a domestic need for the gas to be 
exported, and that a gas supply surplus 
currently exists in the U.S. Moreover, 
Yankee maintains that this situation will 
not change over the term of the 
proposed export given the short-term 
nature of the proposed arrangement. 
Yankee also slates that the project will 
have no potential environmental 
impacts due to the fact that no new 


facilities will bo constructed for the 
proposed project. 

In making its request for expedited 
treatment of its export application, 
Yankee states that prompt ERA action 
will serve both the national and regional 
public interest. Yankee cites three 
reasons why prompt ERA action is 
necessary in its export request: (1) The 
arrangement is designed specifically for 
the 1685-66 winter season: (2) the export 
would work to alleviate a severe surplus 
of gas in the states supplying this gas; 
and (3) the project will reduce the U.S. 
foreign trade deficit Because of the 
need to provide the gas during the 
winter heating season, the ERA has 
determined that the public interest will 
be served by reducing the public 
comment period to 15 days. 

The decision on this application will 
be made consistent with section 3 of the 
Natural Gas Act and DOE Delegation 
Order No. 0204-111, under which 
domestic need for the gas to be exported 
is the primary consideration in 
determining whether it is in the public 
interest. Parties that may oppose this 
application should address in their 
comments whether there is a national or 
regional domestic need for the gas 
supply proposed to be exported. 

Other Information 

In response to this notice, any person 
may file a protest, motion to intervene 
• or notice of intervention, as applicable, 
and written comments. Any person 
wishing to become a party to the 
proceeding and to have the written 
comments considered as the basis for 
any decision on the application must, 
however, file a motion to intervene or 
notice of intervention, as applicable. 

The filing of a protest with respect to 
this application will not serve to make 
the protestant a party to the proceeding, 
although protests and comments 
received from persons who ore not 
parties will be considered in 
determining the appropriate procedural 
action to be taken on the application. 

All protests, motions to intervene, 
notices of intervention, and written 
comments must meet the requirements 
that are specified by the regulations in 
10 CFR Part 590. They should be filed 
with the Natural Gas Division. Office of 
Fuels Programs. Economic Regulatory 
Administration, Room GA-076-A, RG- 
23. Forrestal Building. 1000 
Independence Avenue. SW., 
Washington, DC 20585. They must be 
filed no later than 4:30 p.m.. December 
26.1985. 

The Administrator intends to develop 
a decisional record on the application 
through responses to this notice by 
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parties, including the parties* written 
comments and replies thereto. 

Additional procedures W'ill he used as 
necessary to achieve a complete 
understanding of the facts and issues. A 
party seeking intervention may request 
that additional procedures by provided, 
such as additional written comments, an 
oral presentation, a conference, or a 
triahtyfie hearing. Any reque.st to file 
additional written comments should 
explain why they are necessary. Any 
niquest for an oral presentation should 
identify the substantial question of fact, 
law. or policy at issue, show that it is 
material and relevant to a decision in 
the proceeding, and dcmon.stmte why an 
onil presentation is needed. Any request 
for a conference should demonstrate 
why the conference w'otild materially 
udvanci* the proceeding. Any request for 
H triahtype hearing must show that there 
arc factual issues genuinely in dispute 
(hat are relevant and material to a 
decision and that a trial-type hearing is 
nf^fressar>' for a full and true disclosure 
of the facts. 

If on additional procedure is 
sc.heduled. the ERA will provide notice 
to all parties. If no party requests 
additional procedures, a final opinion 
and order may be issued based on the 
official record, including the application 
and responses fited by parties pursuant 
to this notice, in accordance with 10 
C:KR 59a316. 

A copy of Yankee’s application is 
available for inspection and copying in 
the Natural Gas Division Docket Room 
CA-07f*-A Hi the above address. Thu 
docket room is open l>elwecn the hours 
of 8:00 a.m, and 4:30 p.rn.. Monday 
through Friday, except holidays. 

lisut'H In Witahinglon. DC. Uf^cembirr B. 
lllBSw 

Robwl L. Ua%iM. 

AcUrtji Director, Office of Fuefn /Vrymms. 
Fijunomic 8eguJatory Administration. 

IIR Dou I1S>29341 Filfxt 12-0-85: MS am| 
IRUWO coot 


Federal Energy Regulatory 
Commission 

lOockef No. Cia3-36e>000. et sl.| 

Tenneco OU Co., et al.; Cancellation of 
Quarterly Status Conferences 

Novi*mbi*r 20. 1985. 

In the September 28.1984 order in this 
proceeding.’ the Commission required 


* tMn Anwnduigi Ccftifk^lM of PubCic 

Ciir'VTtMKKc Mid NeonttUy. FAlMuiin|t liimiMl- 

I rrm AhAodocuneniBw and fUiabtiithifvi 
•h FRRCtin.m 


special marketing program (SMP) 
ccrliftcate holders to attend quarterly 
meetings. The Commission also 
incorporated that requirement in all 
subsequent SMP orders. These meetings 
were designed to permit interested 
persons and staff to discuss the 
operation of each S\fP and to inform the 
Commission of any difTicuhies in the 
programs. These programs terminated 
on October 31.1985, in accordance with 
the September 26.1984 order and the 
order in Maryland Peoph^s Counsel v. 
FERC. 781 F.2d 768 (D.C Cir. 1985). 
Accordingly, we consider the final 
quarterly meetings to be unnecessaiy. If 
any such meetings are deemed 
necessary, the Commission will notice 
such meetings in the Federal Register. 

The Commission it cancelling the final 
quarterly SMP conferences. However. 
SMP certificate holders remain obligated 
to file the final monthly report covering 
October 1985 transactions and to satisfy 
all reporting requirements set forth in 
the September 26 order. 

By direction of the CommisHion. 

Kenneth P. Plumb, 

Secretary. 

|f7t Doc. 85-29310 Filed 12-9-85; 8:45 ttro| 
snuMo cooc srtr-si-M 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

IA-9-FRL-2938-5: ERA ProftCl No. SAC 
84-011 

Approval of Prevention of SIgnificam 
Air Quality Deterlofation (PSO) Permit 
to Greenleaf Power Corp. 

AGtNCv: Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA). Region 9. 
action: Notice. 

SUMMARY: Notice is hereby given that on 
April 18,1985 the Environmental 
Protection Agency issued a PSD permit 
under EPA’s federal regulations 40 CFR 
52.21 to the applicant named above. The 
PSD permit grants approval to construct 
a gas'fired cogeneration power plant in 
Putnam Parcel, six miles northwest of 
Yuba City, Sutter County, California. 

The plant will consist of a natural gas- 
fired turbine and exhaust heat recovery 
s>'stem. IIRSG duct burners, and a wood 
chip dryer. The permit is suhfect to 
certain conditions, including iin 
allowable emission rate as follows: NO, 
at 97.4 Ibs/Kr, CO at 28 Ibs/hr. and 
particulate matter at 8.7 U>s/hr. 

FOR FURTHER tNFORMATK>N: 

Copies of the permit are available fur 
public inspection upon request; address 
request to: Anita Tenley (A-3-1), D.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency, 


Region 9, 215 Fremont Street, Son 
Francisco. CA 94105. (415) 974-8240. FTS 
454-824a 

SUPRtEMENTARY INFORMATION: Best 
Available Control Technology (6ACT] 
requirements include: NO» controls by 
water injection, high efficeocy cyclone 
collectors and low NO. design duel 
burners. 

date: The PSD permit is reviewable 
under section 307(b)(1) of the Clean Air 
Act only in the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. A petition for review must be 
fileid by February 10.1986. 

Dated: November 21,1985. 

David P. flowekamp. 

Director, Air Monagefnvnt Division, Rcj^fonS 
|FR Doc. 85-29234 Filed 12-9-8,5: ftr45 nm| 
■iLUHQ cooc esao-sa-N 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


Hearing Designation Order, Southwest 
Communications, et at. 


In re Appliciitiona of MM Docket No. 85- 
380: 


llle So 


Stiaan T. Dowdy, el dj 
b/a Southwest Commu¬ 
nications. 

Soutbwcsl Mtssiasippi Tel' 
evtsion. Company, a lini' 
itod partnership. 

('ommonwealth Venture 
Systems, a timJicd part¬ 
nership. 

Rubin C Brandt 


BPCT- 

I141221KX 


BrCT- 

8S02i:iKH 


BPirr- 

8S0215KO 

BPCI- 
850215KL 


For Constmction Permit for New Trlevrtsian 
Station McCooib. Mississippi 

Adopted: November 22.1985. 

Released: Ilecembcr S. 1985. 

By the Chief. Video Survices Division 

1. The Commission, by the Chief. 
Video Services Division, acting pursuant 
to delegated authority, has before it thr 
above-captioned mutually exclusive 
applications for authority to construct a 
new commercial television station on 
Channel 28, McComb, Mississippi. 

2 . On February' 15.1965. the 
Association of Maximum Service 
Telecaslers (AMST). filed an informal 
objection to the application of 
Southwest Communications on the 
grounds that its transmitter site would 
be short-spaced 1.13 miles to the 
reference point for Channel 42. Natchc/. 
.Mississippi On April 16,1985. 

Southwest Communications filed uu 
amendment to change the transmitter 
site, but the amendment increased the 
short-spacing to 9 miles. AMST also 
filed an informal obiection against 
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KubtB C Bmndt on April 17, tHOS. on tbe 
groundi that the transmitter site would 
be fihurtHipaced 2.68 miles to tbe 
n f^react point lor Channel 42. Natchez. 
Misstsiip^ Sections 73.810. of the 
('•>n:iiiiaaAiKi*s Rtiles reqtiire a minimum 
separations of 60 miles. Accordtngly* 
issues will be ^^ecified to determine 
whether ciredmstanoes exist warranting 
M w aiver of the rule. In assessing the 
circ umstances to determine whether a 
waii«r is warranted, the Administrative 
Uiw ]udpe «vi!l consider the fact that the 
other two applicants have specified 
fully spaced sites. 

t Except with respect to Southwest 
Mississippi Television Company, m 
Limited Partnership, no detennination 
has been reached that the tower height 
and location proposed by each of the 
applicants would not each constitute ii 
hazard to atr navigation. Accordrngl>’» 
an issue rf?garding this mattfr will he 

4 The effective radiated visual power, 
iintennahei^t above average terrain 
and other technical data submitted by 
each applicant indicate that there would 
be a significant difference in the size of 
the arcs and population which would be 
served by each. Consequently, the areas 
and populations which would be within 
the predicted 64 dBu (Grade B) contour, 
together with the availability ^ other 
tpiovisian service of Grade B or greater 
Ifrtrnsfty, will be considi*rcd under the 
^t.indard comparative issue, for the 
purpose of determining whether a 
comparative preference should accrue to 
any of the applicants. 

5, Carroll Hmes is a 33Mi% limited 
partner in Soiithw’est Communicotlcms. 
an ^ppheant in this proceeding, iind is 
also rruini^r of Saxnmons 
(AJuimunkation Cable System in 
MtComh^ MissiasippL This relalioaship 
nu)y raise cross-interrst questions, 
fiuwevec. Mr. Hinas has representod to 
the Commission that he would retire 
from this position on l>eccnier31.1M64 
We a^ttme that Mr. Hines has now* 
rtMired from his position as he indicated 
h<‘ would do bj* DfBoember 1964. If this is 
oot the case. Mr. Hines should S4> advise 
the preskhitg Adounistrativeiaw lodge 
within twenty (30) days fnun the release 
of tins Order^ 

6 CarroU lluuis and Roliert 11. 

Ill meter are each 33Vi% limited 
partners of Southwest CommunkatUMis. 
F.^ich is a 33V^% sharc^holclrr and officer 
^ ilWH Corporation, licensue of 
StMtiooi WAKX and WAKH^M. 
MtXximhi. Misflissippi. Susan T. Dowii>' 
i* M feneraJ partner and owner of 3SMi% 
of Southwest Communications. Her 
hu&lauHL C Wa>w Dowdy, owns 334^*% 
nf I iWH Corporation and is on offioer 


and director of HWH Corporation. * 
Section 73.3S5S(b)(l) of the 
Conimisston’s Rules provides that no 
license for a telev ision station shaii be 
granted to any p^iily if such party 
dtrecUy err indirectly owns, operates, or 
controls one or more AM or FM 
broadcast stations and the grant of such 
license will result in the Grade A 
contour of the proposed tdeviston 
station encompassing the entire 
community 4o which the AM of FM 
station is licensed. Note 4 of this rule 
provides, intifralia, that applications for 
UHF tcleviskm facilities • will be 
handled un a case*b 3 f-case basis in 
order to determine whether commoo 
ownership, operation or control of the 
stabofis in question would be in the 
public interest*' 

Additionally, limited partnorship 
interests are nunattributiible wlnure the 
limited partners would not be involved 
in any material respect in the 
management or operation of the 
broadcast staiioit AttribulaUon of 
Ownership Interests, 97 F,C.C 2d 997 
(1984). reawi. ^rar^ted in part FOC 85- 
252. released |une 24.1985. The 
CommissiaD defhied the degree of * 
noninvolvemcnt In paragrafi^s 48-50 of 
tbe june 24 dedston on reoonskleratinn. 
Further, the Commission retained the 
cross-intcrcst policy as to other media 
interest in the same area. 97 F.CXI 2d at 
1U30. Southwest ComiBunications has 
not certified the *'noniDvolvenient" of 
CarroU Hines and Robert H. I lemeter tn 
the operation or manageimm! of the 
proposed television stathm. We 
cortdude. therefore. That the braited 
partnership interests arc attributable. 
F.vcn if the appropriate 
‘ nuninvolveinenF* oariiJicaliao can be 
tnade. attributable interests in aural 
fuciltlies and fxmatthbutable interests 
in the lelev ision facility in the some 
area, raises a cross4nterest question 
Acoordingly. a multiple ownership/ 
cross-interest issue will be desigriated 

7. Southwest Mississtpprs proposed 
tower is to be located 1.06 miles from 
the dixectional array of AM Staliun 
WHNY, McComb. Mississippi. Because 
of the proximity of the proposed tower 
to WHNY. grant of a construction permit 
to Southwest Mississippi will be 
conditioned to ensure that WHNTs 
radiation puTlem is nut adversdy 


' ,\unniiU>. the ioUtfefrte «l mcS 4«ir 

MltHhoUible lo <hc other. Lati}' Samh SfcKtnnry 
Smi0L SR r.CC 2nd MttSTUI While <hr 
nltribtitkm it rebultaNa. the sfrpItCHnt hm fiut 
iuhouflrd « Mhanid. IntiHS. fWfdicmS ha* 
Indicated that revenuM Inun 4he i^io •lutioA 
ite UMd in tbrioievitkin UnUoa. Stich use of fufid 
e ctuM woHuns fVletlnneMp bett^em the 
in the n|M«c<iiian id the endto nnd Velevte t en 

ebilitMt 


affected by the oonstniction of the 
proposed atatioii. 

ft Southwest Mississippi Television 
Co. (Southw^est Mississippi) is a Broiled 
partne mh ip whose partners ure Louts 
Alford (genera! partner), Phillip O. Brady 
(limited partner) and Albert Mack Smith 
(limited partner); each owms 33Mi% of 
the applicmit. Semthwestem 
Broadcasting Company of Mississippi, 
licensee of Stations WAPF and 
WCCAfl^). McComb. Mississippi is a 
limited partner^lp whose partrters are 
Alford (limited partner), Brady (general 
partDffr) and Smith (limited partner). 
Each owns of the licensee. 

Southwest Mississippi has not cerAficd 
the '’noninvolvemenl” of ihe limited 
partners in the management or operation 
of the proposed telev ision station or the 
aural stations in McComb. Ibe limited 
partnership Interests are, therefore, 
attnbutable. Ev^en if sufficiently 
insulated so as to avoid attribution, the 
relationship between (he radio and 
television companies raises a cross- 
interest question. See paragriiph 6, 
supra. Accordingly, a multiple 
ownership/cross-lotcrcst issue will be 
designated.* 

9. Section 7a.3555icH3j of Ihe 
Commission's Rulc^ slates that oo 
license for a television station shall be 
granted to any party if such party 
directly or iDdireclIy owtw. operates or 
controb a daily new^spaper and tbe 
grant of such license will r(*su)t in the 
Grade A contour of (be proposed 
television station encompassing the 
entire community in which sut^ 
newspaper is published. John O. 
Emmerich, a limited partner with a 
39% equity interest in CommoiTweulth 
Venture Systems, a Limited Partnership 
(CVS). o\m a 50% interest in the 
Entarprise-foumaL a daily* neivspaiier 
published in McComb, Mis.HtBsippi. llie 
applicon! has not certified the 
“mminvolvemunt*' of John O. Emmerich. 
|r. in the maimgcmeot or opemtion cd 
the proposed Idevisicm station. We 
must conclude, dverefbre. that the 
limited partnership interest is 
attributable. Furdm. even if the 
appropriate certification can be made. 
Mr. F.miDericib*s ownership 'mlfaest in 


* Sootimvfi tu* tndtuiled thal It* 

fifiiict)Md* «vil! SWmt thiv rMywcMtnr kiturrul* in 
SoothwMSrni 8rwii.«stMif Cuoipiani of MitoiMbpi 
if (h#! CmninUiinn diflcmimc* lh*l mkS inain}*l* «r« 
tiflHl«uliible. The ducUioci lo dimL ualS tfar «iid (if 
thi‘ perwid whun umendoHmU ouiImt mudc mb m 
maltiK of rifbt. <* fta Sir appHTjaS 4o ovikr. iNit ibr 
CommiBsion. Tl» CoaBBbNBOB «tMiid«rd o* to 
'iimiWlUai*' oT tonaed portomluiB timn clnar id 
loMBi Minco Sht folmtoc of ibe AitrfhMtiott declskm uo 
April Ja im Tlio MppHcMfll did not cnMlor am 
unqimlified d>Me» t m<ail iind4l‘C«nmil mm 

upjerudr a* Dumpamtavr fnaiiirii. 
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the Ef)torpnsc-/ournuI may be in 
violation of the Commission's cross- 
interest policy. See paragraph 6, supra. 
Accordingly, an appropriate multiple 
ownership/cross-inlerest issue will be 
specified. 

10. Except as indicated by the issues 
specified below, the applicants are 
qualified to construct and operate as 
proposed. Since these applications are 
mutually exclusive, the Commission is 
unable to make the statutory finding 
that their grant would serve the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. 
Therefore, the applications must be 
designated for hearing in a consolidated 
proceeding on the issues specified 
below. 

11. Accuringly. it is ordered. That 
pursuant to section 309(e) of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, the applications are 
designated for hearing in a consolidated 
proceeding, to be held before an 
Administrative l^w fudge at a time and 
place to be specified in a subsequent 
Order, upon the following issues: 

1. To determine with respect to 
Southwest Communications: 

(a) Whether the proposal is consistent 
with § 73.610 of the Commission's Rules 
and. if not. whether circumstances exist 
which would warrant a waiver of the 
rule. 

(b) Whether the interests of Carroll 
Hines. Robert H. Hemeter and C Wayne 
Dowdy in radio station WAKX and 
WAKH (FM). McComb. Mississippi, and 
their interests in the applicant, are 
consistent with § 73.3555 of the 
Commission's Rules and with the 
Commission's cross-interest policy and. 
if not, whether common ownership, 
operation, or control of WAKX and 
WAKH(FM), McComb, Mississippi, and 
the proposed television station would be 
consistent with the public interest. 

2. To determine with respect to 
Southwest Mississippi Television Co., 
whether the interests of Louis Alford. 
Phillip D. Brady and Albert Mack Smith 
in radio stations WAPF and 
WCCA(FM). McComb. Mississippi and 
their interest in the applicant, are 
consistent with § 73.3555 of the 
Commission's Rules and with the 
Commission's cross-interest policy and. 
if not. whether common ownership, 
operation, or control of WAPF and 
WCCA(FM). McComb. Mississippi, and 
the proposed television station would be 
consistent with the public interest. 

3. To determine with respect to 
Commonwealth Venture Systems, A 
IJmited Partnership, whether the 
interests of John O. Emmerich, |r. In the 
newspaper, Enlerprise-foumal, 

McComb. Mississippi, and in 
Commonwealth Venture Systems is 


consistent.with 9 73.3555(cK3| and with 
the Commission's cross-interests policy, 
and if not. whether common ownership, 
operation or control of the newspaper, 
^terprise-foumal and the propos^ 
television station would be in the public 
interest. 

4. To detemine with respect to Rubin 
C. Brandt whether the proposal is 
consistent with 9 73.610 of the 
Commission's Rules and. if not, whether 
circumstances exist which would 
warrant waiver of the rule. 

5. To determine with respect to 
Southwest Communications. 
Commonwealth Venture Systems, and 
Robin C. Brandt, whether there is a 
reasonable possibility that the tower 
height and location proposed by each 
would constitute a hazard to air 
navigation. 

6. To determine which of the 
proposals would, on a comparative 
basis, best serve the public inlerest. 

7. To delermine. in light of the 
evidence adduced pursuant to the 
foregoing issues, which of the 
applications should be granted. 

12. It is further ordered, that in the 
event of a grant of the application of 
Southwest Mississippi Television 
Company. A Limited Partnership, it will 
be conditioned as follows: 

Prior to construction of the tower 
authorized heroin, permittee shatl notify AM 
Station WtINY to that, if necessary the AM 
station may determine operating power by 
the indirect method and request temporary 
authority from the Commission in 
Washington. DC to operate with parameters 
at variance in order to maintain monitoring 
point held strengths within authorized limits. 
Permittee shall be responsible for the 
installation and continued maintenance of 
detuning apparatus necessary to prevent 
adverse effects upon the radiation pattern of 
the AM station, ^ih prior to construction of 
the tower and subsequent to the Installation 
of all appurtenances thereon, a partial proof 
of performance, as defined by 9 73.154(a) of 
the Commission's Rules, shall be conducted 
to establish that the AM array has not been 
adversely affected and. prior to or 
simultaneous with the filing of the application 
for. license to cover this permit, the results 
submitted to the Commission. 

13. It is further ordered, that. 
Association of Maximum Service 
Telecasters. Inc., is made a party 
respondent to this proceeding with 
respect to issues 1(a) and 4. 

14. It is further ordered, that the 
Federal Aviation Adminstration is made 
a party respondent to this proceeding 
with respect to issue 5. 

15. It is further ordered, that to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to be 
heard, the applicants and the parties 
respondent herein shall, pursuant to 

9 1.221(c) of the Commission's Rules, in 


person or by attorney, within 20 days of 
the mailing of this Order, file with the 
Commission in triplicate, a written 
appearance stating an Intention to 
appear on the date fixed for the hearing 
and present evidence on the issues 
specified in this Order. 

16. It is further ordered, that the 
applicants herein shall, pursuant to 
section 311(a)(2) of the Communications 
Act of 1934. as amended, and 9 73.3594 
of the Commission's Rules, give notice 
of the hearing within the time and in the 
manner prescribed in such Rule, and 
shall advise the Commission of the 
publication of such notice as required by 
9 73.3594(g) of the Rules. 

Kffdprsl Communications Commission. 

Roy f. Stewart, 

Services Division, Mass Media Bureau 
(FR Doc. 65-29178 Filed 12-9-85: 8:45 am| 
BiLUMG COOC 


Hearing Designation Order, Westcom 
Broadcasting Inc., et at. 

In re Applications of MM Docket No. 85- 
354: 

* him So 

Westcom Broadcasting BR-83Q720VX 
inc. (KF.SP), Santa Bar¬ 
bara. California, Has: 

1290 kHz. .5 kW ND-D. 
for renewal of license. 

Fjway Broadcasting Cor- BP-831031AK. 
poration. Santa Barbara, 

California. Req; 1290 
kHz, .5 kW ND-D, for 
construction permit 

Adopted: November 12,1985. 

Released: December 5.1965. 

By the Chief, Audio Serv ices Division. 

1. The Commission, by the Chief, 
Audio Services Division acting pursuant 
to delegated authority, has under 
consideration the license renewal 
application of Westcom Broadcasting. 
Inc. licensee of Station KESP. Santa 
Barbara. California. ("KESP" or 
"licensee") and the application for a 
construction permit for the KESP 
facilities filed by Erway Broadcasting 
Corporation ("Erway"). Also, before the 
Commission is Erway's "petition for 
expedited treatment" of the above- 
captioned applications which sets forth 
Erway's objections to a grant of the 
DESP license renewal. Since this 
"petition" was not filed as a petition to 
deny the KESP renewal pursuant to 
section 309 of the Comunications Act of 
1934, as amended, it will be considert^d 
an informal objection to a grant of the 
KESP renewal application pursuant to 

9 73.3587 of the Commission's Rules 

2. Erway contends that KESP has gone 
"silent" ond will not return to the air 
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within a reasonable time because of 
financial dilDcuhies. Claiming that the 
licensee oo longer has a alud^. a 
lrsti!»mitier site nor equipment, Erway 
Mstes that the licensee is **in obvious 
fin.tndal distress/* Erway alleges that 
the lir^msee*# default on various 
prit:nisaor|r notes is evidefK:e of the 
IirMnst'G*8 financial probtems. 

3, Regarding XESP’s **8ilent'* status, 
we note that (he licensee has requested 
authority to temporarily discontinue 
ser\'ice* In so doing, it hns complied with 
the Commission's Rules. See 47 CFR 
1740|aK4)« indeed, by way of 
batkgrouncL KESP has continuously 
apprised the Commission on this matter. 
We note that KESP has entered into an 
jurecmml with the cHy of Santa 
Barbara for a site to construct a 
tr insmiliar and related buildings. 
Kurthcrmore* the licensee has 
rcpresanled to the Commisston that H 
iuii •irranged to have all neoessary 
equi[)cneffl and personnel piaoed on 
standby so that construction may begin 
at the earliest possible time afforded by 
the city of Santa Rarbam • • . and that 
KESP will resume broadcat operations 
on or before November 29.1985.** Based 
on the lioensee's representations, the 
Cxirttmisiim has granted KESP authority 
to rtfmain silent until November 29. IMS. 

f. The issue concerning a cootmct 
dispula mvoMng the licensee's alleged 
failure to make payments on several 
promissory notes is presently being 
rt iioived in the local Califomia courts. It 
is iuiigstanding Commission poUcy not 
to assume jurisdiction over dieUor* 
creditor controversiGS. recognizing that 
such issues are beyond our reguh»tory 
lurisdSction. Sandarluff; BrexHioast/ng 
Co . 46 RR 2d B90. 894 (1979); /ohn R 
71 FCC 2d 1173 (1979). 
Thprefoaa, no further inquiry into this 
matter is necessary. 

5. F.Kcept as indicated by the issues 
specified below, the applicants are 
qualifltHi to construct and operate as 
projKMwd. However, stnoe the proposalii 
are mutually exclusive, the ap^icatioin 
must be designated for hearing in a 
consolidated proceeding on tim issues 
qwr.ificd below. 

6. Accordingly, it is ordered, that, 
pursuant to section 309(c) of the 
Communications Act of 1934. ns 
amended, the applications are 
^aigaaied for hearing in a consolidated 
proi.4jedii|g. at a time and place to be 
specified in a subsequent Order, upon 
the following issues: 

1. To determine which of the 
applications would, on a comparative 
Iwuus, bettor serve the public interest 

2 To delcrmine. in li^t of the 
evidence adduced pursuant to the 


foregoing issue, which of the 
applications should be granted. 

7. It is further ordered, that the 
petition for expedited treatment filed by 
Erwray Broadcasting Corporation is 
denied as an tniormal obfeeikuL 

8. It is further ordered, that in addition 
to the copy served on the Chief, Hearing 
Branch, a copy of each amendment filed 
in this proce^ing subsequent to the 
dote of adoption of this CMer shall be 
served on the Chhsf. Data Management 
Staff. Audio Services Divisiosi. Mass 
Media Bureau. Room 3Sa 1919 M Street 
NW., Washkegton. DC 206SC 

& it is furthm ordered, that to avail 
themsoives of the opporltmity to be 
heard and pursuant to {lJS21(c) of the 
CommisBian's Rules, the applicants shall 
within twenty (20) days of the mailing of 
this Order, in person or by attorney, ffle 
with die Commission in triplicate a 
nvritteo appearance staling an Intention 
to appear on the date fixed for hearing 
and present evidence on the wsues 
specified in this Order. 

10. It is further ordered, that pursuant 
to seclion 311(a)(2) of the 
Communications Act of 1934. as 
amended, and i 73.3594 of the 
Commission's Rules, the applicants shall 
give notice of the bearing within (he 
time and manner prescribed in such 
rules, and shall advise tbe Commission 
of the publication of such notice as 
required by { 7S.3594(g) of the Rules. 

Fedenil Communtcations Gominmttoii. 

W. )an Gay. 

Assistant Chtcl Audio Service. Division. 
^fass Media Bureau. 

[VR Doc. 85-^74 FUfld 12^94ttc 6:45 amj 
■ILUNQ coot STfMvai 


FEDERAL MARITIfyiE COMMtSSiaH 

(Docket No. 8S-211 

Rinker Materials Corp. v. Port 
Everglades Authority, Sea«Lar>d 
Service, Inc. and Trana Freight Unea; 
Filing of Complaint and Assignment 

Notice is given that a complaint filed 
by Rinker Materials Corporation against 
Port Everglades Authority; Sea-I.and 
Sen ice, Inc. and Trans Freight Lines 
was served December X 1985. 
Complainant alleges that respondents 
have violated sections 10[b)(ll). 
10(b)|12) and 10(dJ{3j of the Shipping 
Act of 1984 and section 16 of the 
Shipping Act 1916 with regard to 
prcfrrentiaJ berthing rights at the Port 
Everglades marine terminal. 

This proceeding has been assigned to 
Administrative Law fudge Norman O. 
Kline. Hearing in this matter, if any is 
held, shall commence within the time 


limitations prescribed in 48 CFR 502.61. 
The hearing shall include oral testimony 
and cross-examination in the discretion 
of the presidittg officer only upon proper 
showing that there are genuine issues of 
material fact that cannot be resolved on 
the basis of sworn statements, 
affida^itt. depositions, or other 
documents or that the nature of the 
matter in issue in such that an oral 
hearing and cross-examination are 
necessary for the development of an 
adequate reoofd. Pursuant to the further 
terms of 46 CFR 502.61. the initial 
decision of the presiding officer in this 
proceeding shall be issued by December 
4.1986, and tbe final decision of the 
Commission rfiirfl be issued by April 6, 
1987. 

Bruce A. Dombrotrskl. 

Actit^ SrKToiary. 

|FR Doc 6S-2P241 Filed U-9-a5; 6:45 mm\ 

saLmc cooc §tjo-oihi 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

American Interstate Bancorporation; 
Acquisition of Company Engaged In 
Permissible Nonbanking Activities 

The ofganiratron listed in this notice 
has applied under | 225.23(a)(2) or (f) of 
the BoanTs Regulation Y (12 CTO 
225.23{aK2) or (fj) for the Board's 
approval under section 4(cM0) of the 
Bank Holding Company Ad (12 USwC. 
1843(c)|6U and i 225.21{a] of Regulation 
Y (12 CFR 22S.21(a)) to acquire or 
control voting seoirities or assets uf a 
company engaged in a nonbanking 
activity that is listed in S 225.25 of 
Regulation Y as closely related to 
tiankiiig and permissive for bonk 
holding companies. Unless otherwise 
noted, such activities wrtU be cxindar4ed 
throughout the United States. 

The appiicatian b available for 
immediate inspection at the Federal 
Reser\*e Bonk indicated. Once the 
application has been accepted fur 
prooesstQg. it will abo be available for 
inspection at the offices of the Board of 
Governors. Inlerested persons may 
express their views in writing on the 
question whether CQ&sunnnatioa of the 
proposal can "reasanably be expected 
to produce benefits to tbe public, such 
as greater convenience, increased 
competition, or gmns in aRiciency, that 
outwei^ possible adverse effects, such 
as undue concentratson of resources, 
decreased or unfair competition, 
conflicts of interests, or unsound 
banking practices." Any request for « 
hoaring on this question must be 
accompanied by a statement of the 
reasons a written presentation wotild 
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no! Bufficr in lieu of n hearing, 
iii<rntifyin>: any questionB of 

fad !hal are in dispute, summarizing the 
evidence that would be presented at a 
brnring. and indicating how the party 
commenting would be aggrieved by 
approval of the proposal. 

Comments regarding the application 
must be received at the Reserve Dank 
indicated or the offices of the Board of 
Governors not later than January 1,196a 

A. Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City (Thomas M. Moenig. Vice President) 
025 Grand Avenue, Kans<i8 City, 
Missouri 64198: 

1. American Interstate 
Bancorporatiom Omaha, Nebraska: to 
acquire First Interstate Insurance 
Company. ElJchom. Nebraska, and 
thereby engage in general insurance 
agency activities in a place with a 
population not exceeding 5.000 pursuant 
to section 4(c)(8)(CHi) of the Act. 

Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, December 4.1985. 

James McAfee, 

Associate Secretary of the Board. 

|FR Doc, 8S-29181 Filed 12-9-^; B:45 amj 
BtLUNO CODE SSfO-OMMI 


Citizens and Southern Acquisition 
Corp. et aU Formations of, 
Acquisitions by, and Mergers of Bank 
Holding Companies and Acquisitions 
of Nonbanking Companies 

The companies listed in this notice 
have applied under i 225.14 of the 
Board's Regulation Y (12 CFR 225.14) for 
the Board's approval under section 3 of 
the Dank Holding Company Act (12 
U.S.C 1842) to become a bunk holding 
company or to acquire voting securities 
of a bank or bank holding company. The 
listed companies have also applied 
under § 225.23(a)(2) of Regulation Y (12 
CFR 225.23(a)(2)) for the Board's 
approval under section 4(c)(B) of the 
Bank Holding Company Act (12 U.S.C. 
1843(c)(8)) and { 225.21(a) of Regulation 
Y (12 CFR 225.21(a)) to acquire or 
control voting securities or assets of a 
company engaged In a nonbanking 
activity that is listed in $ 225.25 of 
Regulation Y as closely related to 
banking and permissible for bank 
holding companies, or to engage in such 
an activity. Unless otherwise noted, 
these activities will be conducted 
throughout the Untied States. 

ITie applications are available for 
immediate inspection at the Federal 
Reserve Bank indicated. Once the 
application has been accepted for 
processing, it will also be available for 
inspection at the offices of the Board of 
Governors. Interested persons may 
express their views in writing on the 


question whether consummation of the 
proposal can "reasonably be expected 
to produce benefits to the public, such 
as greater convenience, increased 
competition, or gains in efficiency, that 
outweigh possible adverse effects, such 
as undue concentration of resources, 
decreased or unfair competition, 
conflicts of interests, or unsound 
banking practices." Any request for a 
hearing on this question must be 
accompanied by a statement of the 
reasons a written presentation would 
not suffice in lieu of a hearing, 
identifying specifically any questions of 
fact that are in dispute, summarizing the 
evidence that would be presented at a 
hearing, and indicating how the party 
commenting would be aggrieved by 
approval of the proposal. 

Unless otherwise noted, comments 
regarding each of these applications 
must be received at the Reserve Bank 
indicated or the offices of the Board of 
Governors not later than December 30. 
1985. 

A. Federal Resen'e Bank of Atlanta 
(Robert E. Heck, Vice President) 104 
Marietta Street. NW., Atlanta. Georgia 
30303: 

1. Citizens and Southern Acquisition 
Corporation, Atlanta. Georgia: to 
become a bank holding company by 
acquiring 100 percent of the voting 
shares of The Citizens and Southern 
Corporation, Columbia. South Carolina, 
thereby indirectly acquiring Citizens and 
Southern National Bank of South 
Carolina, Columbia. South Carolina. 

Citizens and Southern Georgia 
Corporation, Atlanta. Georgia; has also 
applied to acqurie 100 percent of the 
voting shares of The Citizens and 
Southern Corporation. Columbia. South 
Carolina. 

Citizens and Southern Georgia 
Corporation, Atlanta. Georgia and 
Citizens and Southern Acquisition 
Corporation, Atlanta, Georgia: to 
acquire each of the following bank 
holding companies and engage in the 
listed activities: Columbia Credit Life 
Insurance Company. Columbia, South 
Carolina, underwriting as reinsurer 
credit life and disability insurance 
directly related to extensions of credit 
by bank subsidiaries, pursuant to 
S 225.25(b)(8) of Regulation Y and 
section 4(c)(8) of the Bank Holding 
Company Act: CAS Financial Services. 
Inc.. Columbia. South Carolina, engaging 
in equipment leasing, pursuant to 
i 225.25(b)(5) of Regulation Y and 
section 4(c)(8) of the Bank Holding 
Company Act: Citizens and Southern 
Systems. Inc., Columbia. South Carolina, 
engaging in data processing, pursuant to 


S 225.25(b)(7) of Reguidtion Y and 
section 4(c)(8) of the Bank Holding 
Company Act; and Bank Management 
Advisory Services. Inc., Columbia. South 
Carolina, engaging in management and 
operations consulting to nonaffiliated 
banks, pursuant to $ 225J^(c)(11| of 
Regulation Y and section 4(c)(8) of the 
Bank Holding Company Act. 

Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. December 4.1965. 
lames McAfee. 

Associate Secretary of the Board. 

IhTt Doc. 85-29182 Filed 12-0-85:8:45 am) 
BIUJftG COOC S210-0t>M 


Kentucky Bancorporatlon, Inc., et el.; 
Formations of. Acquisitions by, and 
Mergers of Bank Holding Companies 

The companies listed in this notice 
have applied for the Board's approval 
under section 3 of the Bank Holding 
Company Act (12 U.S.C. 1842) and 
§ 225.14 of the Board's Regulation Y (12 
CFR 225.14) to become a bank holding 
company or to acquire a bank or bank 
holding company. The factors that ait» 
considered in acting on the applications 
ore set forth in section 3(c) of the Act fl2 
U.S.C. 1842(c)). 

Each application is available for 
immediate inspection at the Federal 
Reserve Bank indicated. Once the 
application has been accepted for 
processing, it will also be available for 
inspection at the offices of the Board of 
Governors. Interested persons may 
express their views in writing to the 
Reserve Bank or to the offices of the 
Board of Governors. Any comment on 
an application that requests a hearing 
must include a statement of why a 
written presentation would not suffice in 
lieu of a hearing, identifying spccincally 
any questions of fact that are in disput«? 
and summarizing the evidence that 
would be presented at a hearing. 

Unless otherwise noted, comments 
regarding each of these applications 
must be received not later than 
December 27.1985. 

A. Federal Re5er\'e Bank of Cleveland 
(Lee 8. Adams. Vice President) 1455 East 
Sixth Street, Cleveland. Ohio 44101: 

1. Kentucky Bancorporation, /nc.. 
Covington. Kentucky: lo acquire 100 
percent of the voting shares of Kentucky 
State Bank, Carrollton. Kentucky. 
Comments on this application must be 
received not later than January 1, 1986 

B. Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
(Franklin D. Drcyer, Vice President) 230 
South LaSalle Street. Chicago, Illinois 
60690: 
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1. Valley Holding Company, Aurora. 
Iliinoit: to become a bank holding 
company by acquiring 100 percent of the 
\*oting shares of Valley National Bank of 
Aurora, Aurora. Illinois. 

C. Federal Reser\e Bank of Kansas 
Gty (Thomas M. Hoenig. Vice President) 
925 Grand Avenue. Kansas City. 

Missouri 64100: 

1. American Bancorporation, Inc,, 
Sapulpa. Oklahoma; to merge with 
Baneshares. Inc.* Beggs. 

Oklahoma, thereby indirectly acquiring 
The Dank of Beggs. Beggs. Oklahoma. 
Comments on this application must be 
received not later than December 30. 

1965. 

D. Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 
(Anthony ). Montelaro. Vice President) 
400 South Akard Street. Dallas. Texas 
75222: 

1. First White Ook Baneshares, Ina, 
White Oak. Texas; to become a bank 
holding company by acquiring 60 
percent of the voting shares of White 
Oak State Bank, White Oak. Texas. 

Bciard of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
Systrm. December 4.1065. 
punes McAfee, 

Axsoaate Secretary^ of the Board. 

|FR Doc. as>2m83 Filed 12-0-65; 8;4S am) 
SIUMQ COOC Sai0-01-M 


Smith Associated Banking Corp., et al.; 
Notice of Applications to Engage de 
Novo In Permissible Nonbanking 
Activities 

The companies listed in this notice 
have filed an application under 
i 225.23(a)(1) of the Board's Regulation 

Y |12 CFR 225.23(a)(1)) for the Board's 
approval under section 4(c)(8) of the 
Bank Holding Company Act (12 U.S.C 
1643(c)(8)) and § 225.21(a) of Regulation 

Y (12 CFR 225.21(a)) to commence or to 
tmgago de novo, either directly or 
through a subsidiary. In a nonbanking 
activity that is listed in S 225.25 of 
Regulation Y as closely related to 
banking and permissible for bank 
bolding companies. Unless otherwise 
noted, such activities will be conducted 
throughout the United States. 

F.a^ application is available for 
iminediate inspection at the Federal 
Reserv^e Bank indicated. Once the 
Application has been accepted for 
processing, it will also be available for 
inspection at the offices of the Board of 
Governors. Interested persons may 
t^xpress their views in writing on the 
question whether consummation of the 
proposal can ''reasonably be expected 
to produce benefits to the public, such 
AS greater convenience, increased 
^mpetition, or gains In efficiency, that 
outweigh possible adverse effects, such 


as undue concentration of resources, 
decreased or unfair competition, 
conflicts of interests, or unsound 
bankirqt practices.” Any request for a 
hearing on this question must be 
accompanied by a statement of the 
reasons a written presentation would 
not suffice in lieu of a hearing, 
identifying specifically any questions of 
fact that are in dispute, summarizing the 
evidence that would be presented at a 
hearing, and indicating how the party 
commenting would be aggrieved by 
approval of the proposal. 

Unless otherwise noted, comments 
regarding the applications must be 
received at the Reserve Bank indicated 
or the offices of the Board of Governors 
not later than December 27,1985. 

A. Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
(Dclmer P, Weisz, Vice President) 411 
Locust Street. St Louis. Missouri 63166: 

1. Smith Associated Banking 
Corporation, Little Rock. Arkansas: to 
engage de novo directly in acting as 
agent in the sale of credit life, accident, 
and health insurance, directly related to 
extensions of credit by Applicant's 
subsidiary bank. The Bank of Salem. 
Salem. Arkansas. 

B. Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City (Thomas M. Hoening. Vice 
President) 925 Grand Avenue, Kansas 
City. Missouri 64198: 

1. Herington Baneshares, Inc,, 
Herington. Kansas; to engage de novo 
through its subsidiary, Herington 
Financial Services, Ina. Herington. 
Kansas, in acting as agent in the sale of 
insurance limited to assuring repayment 
of the outstanding balance on an 
extension of credit by a finance 
company in the event of loss or damage 
to any property used as collateral for 
credit does not exceed the limits set for 
in section 4(c)(8)(B) of the Act 
Applicant also proposes to engage in 
general insurance agency activities in a 
place with a population not exceeding 
5.000. pursuant to section 4(c)(8)(C)(i) of 
the Act. These activities would be 
conducted in a circular area, with 
Herington, Kansas located at its center, 
and a radius of approximately 20 miles. 
Comments on this application must be 
received not later than December 24. 
1965. 

Board of Governors of the Federal Reserxe 
System. December 4.1085 
(■mos McAfee, 

Assdicate Secretary of the Board. 

|FR Doc 85-65-20184 Filed 12-0-65; 8:45 am| 
attUNO CODE Sliomi-li 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Management 

Information Collection Proposal 
Submitted to the Office of 
Management and Budget for Review 
Under the Paperwork Reduction Act 

The proposal for the collection of 
information listed below has been 
submitted to the Office of Management 
and Budget for approval under the 
provisions of the Paperwork Reduction 
Act (44 U.S.C. Chapter 35). Copies of the 
proposed information collection 
requirement and related forms and 
explanatory material may be obtained 
by contacting the Bureau of Land 
Management's clearance officer at the 
phone number listed below. Comments 
and suggestions on the requirement 
should be made within 30 days directly 
to the Bureau clearance officer and to 
the Office of Management and Budget 
Interior Department Desk Officer. 
Washington. DC 20503. telephone (202) 
395-7340. 

Title: 43 CFR 1601,5-3. Recreation 
Visitor Survey. 

Abstract: Respondents supply 
information on their use of recreation 
opportunities on public lands. This 
information is used during subsequent 
land use planning processes to help the 
Bureau make decisions concerning 
future management of the surveyed 
area. 

Bureau Form Number. 8310-8. 

Frequency: Collected on a one-time 
basis to solve spedDc planning and 
management problems. 

Description of Respondents; 
Recreation visitors to public lands. 

Annual Responses: 1800. 

Annual Burden Hours: 360. 

Bureau clearance officer. Rebecca 
Daugherty. (202) 653-6853. 

VincanI). flecker, 

Assistant Director, LottdResources. 

(FR Doc. 65-29202 Filed 12-9-85:8:45 am| 

aiLUMG COOC O10-44-M 


lOR 382611 

Exchange of Public Lands; Lane and 
Linn Counties. OR 

The following described public lands 
have been determined to be suitable for 
disposal by exchange under section 206 
of the Federal LancFPolicy and 
Managemeot Act of 1976. 43 U.S.C. 1716; 

Willamette Meridian 

T. 15 S., R. 6 W.. 

Sec, 15; NEViNEWi. 

T. 16 S., R 1 B. 

Sec, 7: Lot 4 
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T, te S, R. i w. 

Sec. 11: SEV«SE^. 

T. 16 S.. R. 2 W, 

Sec 3: SEV«SE•^. 

T. 17 S.. R. 7 W.. 

Sec 33: SW^iSWVi. 

T.1B8..R.3 W.. 

Sec 15; NWWNWH. 

T. 21 S^. R. 1 W.. 

Sec. 33: SEV«SEV«. 

T. 22 S.. R. 2 W.. 

See. 7: SEKNEW. NEH.NWH. NE'^SEH. 

TIjc area descrfbad 399.82 acret 

in f.,ane and Unn Coitntiev, Orvgon. 

In exchaage for these laods> the 
Federiil Govemmeni will acquire the 
following described private lands from 
Coast Range Conifers, an Oregm 
partnership: 

Witkmenia Matidtan 

T. 17 S. R. 3 R. 

Sac. 10: Lota NWV^iVWH, SEHNW^. 

The area described above aggregiifes 
1 ryl.79 aciea in l^ane Coanty. Oregon. 

The purpose of the exchange is to 
facilitate resource management 
opportunities in the South Bonk 
McKenzie River area as identified in the 
Engene Districra Upper Willamette 
Management Framework Plan. The 
private lands being offered have very 
important values for recreation, wildlife 
habitat, and the preservation of Eagle 
Rock, on outstanding natural landmark. 
The public interest will be well served 
by making this exchange. 

The value of the lan^ to be 
exchanged is approximately equal and 
the acreage wiU be adjusted to equalize 
the values upon completion of the fuial 
appraisal of the lands. 

The exchange will be subject to: 

1. The reservation to the United Slates 
of a right-of-way for ditches pr cauials 
constructed by the authority of the 
United States. Act of August 3a 1800 (43 

U. S,C. 945). 

2. Oil and gas rights may be reserved 
in the final patent. All existing oil and 
gas leases will remain In effrct until 
expiration. 

3. All other valid existing rights, 
including but not limited to any 43 CFR 
Part 2812 right-of-way permits or any 
righl-oC-way. easement cm: lease of 
record. 

The publication of this notice in the 
Federal Register will segregate the 
public lands dKescribed above to the 
extent that they will not be subject to 
appropriation under the public lend 
laws, including the mining laws. As 
provided by the regulatiooa of 43 CFR 
22(n.l(b). any subsequently tendered 
application, allowance of which is 
discretionary, shall not be accepted, 
shall not be considered as filed and 
shall be returned to the applicant. 


Detailed Information concerning the 
exchange; mcluding the environmental 
analysis and the record of public 
discussions, is available for review at 
the Eugene District Office. 1255 f^rl 
Street, Eugene. Oregon 97401. 

For a period of 45 days from the date 
of publication of this notice in the 
Fedetal Register inleresled parties may 
submit commenls to the Eugene Dbtnct 
Manager at the above addiesa. 

Objections will be reviewed by the 
State Director who may sustain, vacate, 
or modify this realty action. In the 
absence of any objections, this really 
action will become the final 
determination of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Date of Knue: Decenibar 2. IfiBS. 

Melvin D. Clausen. 

Distdei Manoffet, 

[FR Doc. 85-29223 Filed 12-9-05; 0:45 are| 
ilUJNQ COOS ssw-isai 


Medford District Office, Oregon; 
Nordic Sid Trails Restrictfon 

Pursuant to Tide 43 CFR 8364.1U) and 
(b), the following acte ore prohibited on 
designated Nordic (cross-country) ski 
trails within the Medford Oistrkl 
Bureau of Land Management 

1. Poasessinga dog on or within 150 
feet of any road or trait designated for 
Nordic ski use. 

This prohibition shall be in effect 
during those months when the Nordic 
trails are open for sklmg. 

This prohibition is made to protect the 
health and safety of skiers. 

Pursuant to Title 43 CFR 8364.1(b). the 
following persona are exempt from ifo's 
order 

1. Persons with a pennit authorizing 
the otherwise prohibited act. 

2. Any Federak State, or Local officer 
in the performance of an official duly. 

Pursuant to Title 43 CFR 8360i)-7, 
violations of this order are punishaUe 
by a fine not to exceed $1,000 and/or 
impriaonmefit not to exceed 12 months. 

Dated thit 2nd thty of Decembirr. nae. 

Hugh R. Shers. 

Digirtct Mamiger. 

|FR Doc. 66-29219 Plied 12-4^85: 8:45 aro| 
SIUJNG coot 43fO-33-« 


Information Collection Submitted for 
Review 

The proposal for the collection of 
information listed below has been 
submitted to the Office of Management 
and Budget for approval under the 
provisions of the Paperwork Reduction 
Act (44 U.S.C. Chapter 35)7 Copies of the 


proposed collection of information and 
related forms and explanatory material 
may be obtained by contacting the 
Bureao^s Clearance Officer at the phont* 
number listed below. Comments and 
suggestions on the requirement should 
be made within 30 days directiy to 
Bureau Clearance Officer and to the 
Office of Management and Budget 
Interior Department Desk Officer, 
Washington. DC 20503. telephone 202- 
395-7340. 

Title: Monthly Report of Operations. 
43 CFR Part 318a 

Abstract Oil and gas lessees and 
operators supply detailed information 
and data on the production and 
disposition of all production from leases 
on Federal and Indian Lands. This 
information allows precise monitoring of 
production and evaluation of drilling 
and production technicaL safety and 
environmental factors. 

Bureau Form Numbers: 3160-6 and 
3160-7. 

Frequency: Monthly. 

Description of Respondentr Od and 
gas lessees and operators. 

Annual Responses: 248.878. 

Annua] Burden Hours: 143.104. 

Bureau Clearance Officer Rebecca 
Daugherty 202-853-6853. 

Dated: Niivambet 27,. 1005. 

Geocts F. Brown. 

Assistofti Director. 

|FR Doc, 8S-29218 Filed 12-9-65; 8 45 am] 
satuNo cooc 4jio-«4-a 


|W-85415r 

Wyoming; Proposed Reinstatement of 
Terminated OH arnf Gas Lease 

Pursuant to the provisions of Pub. L 
97-151. 96 SUI. 2482-2486, and 
RegnlaHoo 43 CFR 310a2-3(a) and (bHU 
a petition for reinstatement of oil and 
gas lease W-65415 for lands in Coshen 
County. Wyoming was timely filed ami 
was accompanied by all the required 
rentals accuring from the date of 
termination. 

The leasee has agreed to the amended 
lease terms for rentals and royalties at 
rates of $5.00 per acre, or fraction 
thereof, per year and 16% percent 
respectively. 

Tile lessee has paid the required 
$500.00 administrative fee and $108.25 to 
reimburse the Deportment for the cost of 
this Federal Register notice. 

The lessee has met all the 
requirements for reinstatement of the 
lease as set out in section 31 fd) and (e) 
of the Mineral Lands Leasing Act of 1930 
(39 U.S.C. 188), and the Bureau of Land 
Management is proposing to reinstate 
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lease W-85415 effective September 1, 
1965. subject to the original terms and 
conditions of the lease and the 
increased rental and royalty rates cited 
above. 

A.tMirew L Tarmhis, 

Chief, Leasing Section. 

{VK Doc. as<26213 Filed 12>6-65: a4S am] 
•U.MG COOC O10-22-M 


Minerals Management Service 

Development Operations Coordination 
Document 

agency: Minerals Management Service, 
Interior. 

AcnoN: Notice of the Receipt of a 
l^oposal Development Operations 
CiH)rdination Document (DOCD). 

summahy: Notice is hereby given that 
Kerr-McGee Corporation has submitted 
s DOCD describing the activities it 
proposes to conduct on Lease OCS 0828. 
Block 214. Ship Shoal Area, offshore 
IxHiisiana* Proposed plans for the al>ove 
area provides for the development and 
production of hydrocarbons with 
support activities to be conducted from 
an onshore base located at Morgan City, 
Louisiana. 

date: The subject DOCD was deemed 
submitted on November 29.1985. 

AOORESSas; A copy of the subject 
DOCD is available for public review at 
the Office of the Regional Director. Gulf 
of Mexico OSC Region, Minerals 
Management Service. 3301 North 
Causeway Blvd., Room 147, Metairie, 
Louisiana (Office Hours: 9 a.m. to 3:30 
pm.. Monday through Friday). 

FOa rURTHCR INFORMATION CONTACT. 

Ms, Angie Gobert; Minerals 
Management Service; Gulf of Mexico 
OCS Region; Rules and Production: 

Plans. Platform and Pipeline Section: 
Exploration/Devclopment Plans Unit: 
Phone (504) 838-0676. 

SUPPtEMENTARY INFORMATION: The 
purpose of this Notice is to inform the 
public, pursuant to section 25 of the OCS 
I-andi Act Amendments of 1978, that the 
Minerals Management Service is 
considering approval of the DOCD and 
that it is available for public review. 

Revised rules governing practices and 
procedures under which the Minerals 
Management Service makes Information 
contained in DOCDs available to 
affected states, executives of affected 
local governments, and other interested 
panics became effective December 13, 
1979 (44 re 53685). Those practices and 
procedures are set out in revised 
i 250.34 of Title 30 of the CFR. 


Drill'd: December 2.1985. 

|oho L. Rankin. 

Regional Director, Guff of Mexico OCS 
Region, 

ire Doc. S5->29222 Filed 12-9^: 8 45 am| 
BILUNQ COOC 


Development Operations Coordination 
(>ocun>ent 

agency: Minerals Management Service. 
Interior. 

action: Notice of the Receipt of a 
Proposed Development Operations 
Coordination Document (DOCD). 

summary: Notice is hereby given that 
Tenneco Oil Fjtploration and Production 
has submitted a DCXD describing the 
activities it proposes to conduct on 
Lease OCS-G 0902. Block 299, West 
Cameron Area, offshore Louisiana. 
Proposed plans for the above area 
provide for the development and 
production of hydrocarbons with 
support activities to be conducted from 
an onshore base located at Sabine Pass. 
Texas. 

DATE: The subject DOCD was deemed 
submitted on November 29.1985. 

ADDRESSES: A copy of the subject 
DOCD is available for public review at 
the Office of the Regional Director. Gulf 
of Mexico OCS Region, Minerals 
Management Service. 3301 North 
Causeway Blvd.. Room 147. Metairie, 
Louisiana (Office Hours: 9 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m.. Monday through Friday), 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT. 

Ms. Angie GobeiT, Minerals 
Management Service; Gulf of Mexico 
OCS Region: Rules and Production: 
Plans, Platform and Pipebne Section; 
Exploration/Developmcnl Plans Unit; 
Phone (504) 838-0876. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: The 
purpose of this Notice is to inform the 
public, pursuant to section 25 of the OCS 
Lands Act Amendments of 1978, that the 
Minerals Management Service is 
considering approval of the DOCD and 
that it is available for public review. 

Revised rules governing practices and 
procedures under which the Minerals 
Management Service makes information 
contained in DOCDs available to 
affected states, executives of affected 
local governments, and other interested 
parlies became effective December 13, 
1979. (44 re 53685), Those practices and 
procedures are set out in revised 
5 250.34 of Title 30 of the CFR. 


Dated: December 2.1985. 

John L Rankin, 

Regional Director, Cuff of Mexico OCS 
Rtgion 

|FR Doc. 65-29221 Filed 12-9-85; 8:45 a n| 
BILLING COOC OIO-MR-N 


Bureau of Mines 

Information Collection Submitted to 
the Office of Management and Budget 
for Review Under the Paperwork 
Reduction Act 

A request extending the collection of 
information listed below has been 
submitted to the Office of Management 
and Budget for approval under the 
provisions of the Paperwork Reduction 
Act (44 U.S.C, Chapter 35). Copies of the 
proposed collection of information and 
related forms and explanatory material 
may be obtained by contacting the 
Bureau's clearance officer at the phone 
number listed below. Comments and 
suggestions on the requirement should 
be made within 30 days directly to the 
Bureau clearance officer and to the 
Office of Management and Budget 
Interior Department Desk Officer, 
Washington. DC 20503. telephone 202- 
395-7313. 

Title: Consolidated Consumer's 
Report 

Abstract: Respondents supply the 
Bureau of Mines with domestic 
production and consumption data on 
nonfuel mineral commodities. This 
information is published in the Bureau of 
Mines publications including the 
Mineral Industry Survey (MIS), Minerals 
Yearbook Volumes 1. 11. and HI. Mineral 
Facts and Problems, Mineral 
Commoiiity Summaries, Mineral 
Commodity Profiles, and Minerals and 
Materials/A Bimonthly Survey for use 
by private organizations and other 
government agencies. 

Bureau Form Number. 6-1109-MA. 

Frequency: Monthly/Annually. 

Description of Respondents; 
Operations that consume ferrous metals. 

Annual Responses: 5.089. 

Annual Burden Hours: 1. 

Bureau Clearance officer, james T. 
Hereford 202-634-1125. 

Dated: November 7.1985. 

Robert C. Horton. 

Director, Bureau of Mines. 

|FR Doc. 65-29218 Filed 12-9-65; 8:45 am] 

BILLING COOC 431G-S3-M 
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Information Collection Submitted to 
the Office of Management and Budget 
for Review Under the Paperwork 
Reduction Act. 

A rec|tu’Hi exr»*niling rhi* cnltnction of 
informiitfon llnted twiuw hns 
suhinitleii lo thr? Office uf M;ifi;iKVfnf*nl 
iind Huiigct for approval andi>r Ihi* 
provisions of the PapeiwttHi Rmfnrtion 
Act (44 U.S.C. Chapter 35). Copies of the 
proposed collection of infomiatifm and 
rtdated ftimis and explanatory material 
may be obtained by con lad inn the 
Uureau^s i.leai anci? officer at liie phuiiu 
number listed below. Comments and 
sugf^estions an the requirement should 
be made within 30 days directly to the 
Bureau clearance officer and to the 
Office of Management and Budgi;t 
i Interior Department Desk Officer. 
Washington. DC 20503, telephone 202- 
39S-7313. 

Title: Blast Fumae4» and Steel Furnace 
Report. 

Abstract: Respondents supply the 
Bureau of Mines with domestic 
production and consumption data on 
nonfuel mineral commodities. This 
informaliun is published in Bureau of 
Mines publications including the 
Mineral Industry Surveys (MIS). 
Mint*rvls Yeari^fk Volumes I. If and 
111, Mtrwral Facts and PriMems, 

Mincm! Commodity Summaries, 
Mineral Commodity Profiles, and 
Minerv/s and Materiois/A Bimonthly 
Survey for use by private organizations 
and Ollier government agencies. 

Bureau Form Number; 5-1067-A. 

Frequency: Annually. 

Description of Respondents: 
Operations that produce pig iron. 

Annual Responses: 45 

Annual Burden Hours; 160. 

Bureau cleamnra* officer |nmes T. 
Hereford 202-034-1125. 

Dated. NiivembcrZ. 19H5. 

Robert C. Horfuti. 

Dirretor. Burvau of Mtneit 

IHt Doc 85-29217 Filed 12-9-85; 8 45 amj 

SILLING CO0€ 43H>-SS^ 


National Park Sarvice 

National Register of Historic Places; 
Indiana, et al.; Notification of Pending 
Nominations 

Nominations for the following 
properties being considered for listing in 
the National Register were received by 
the National Park Serv ice before 
November 30. 1985. Pursuant to 500.13 of 
36 CFR Part 00 written comments 
cunceming the significance of thei;e 
properties under the National Register 
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criteria for evaliiaHon may be forwarded 
lo the National Rffgister. National Park 
Si’rvicc, U.S. Deporlinenl of the Interior. 
Washington. DC 20243. Written 
comments should be sulnnitled by 
December 28. 1985. 

C'jirol D. Shull. 

Chief of Xathmul ite^aifer. 

INDIANA 
Flkhiirt County 

Kikhiirt MonhffiK Kturk L mni HomH 
Utmso. 871 K. lk?ard*U»y Avr. 

Marion County 

lndian4ipoliB. Aston inn. najD N. Mnihig.iii Rd. 
Indtanapulif. HuynaUitik. thrum A.. 
Farmstead. 7845 Westfield Dtvd. 

Parke Couoly 

Marahall. Arrh in the Town of Manhatt. 
Maine ami Cuion Ste. 

MAINE 

Androocogglii County 

l^cwiston. Ma/voHe tMuraatff ttonw, lOn 
Cumpus Ave 

tj>wislon. \A^eii)^W€fod. Ur. Mifton, Noose loi 
Pine St. 

Aroostook Ccwaly 

IVcsque Isle. Elmhrook Farm Darn. Parsons 
Kd. 

Cumberland County 

Falmouth. Baxter Summer Hoaw, M^ickworth 
Island 

Hancock County 

Buf.ksport. Prouty, fed. Tavern f^htn. 52-54 
Maine St 

Ellsworth. Eftsworih City Nall Qty Hull 
Plaza 

Lincoln County 

Dresden, itth^ow Hiwse. Blinn Mill Rd. 

MARYLAND 

Anne Arundel (aiunty 

Bevk Northeast Site (IS AN 66 / 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire County 

Great Barrington, itnited States Past Office- 
Great Barrittytan Main Poxt Offk:e. 222 
Main St. 

I lampshire County 

South I iadley. l/nittsiStates Post Offii^e* 
S<tath Hadley Main t^fst Office. 1 Hadley 
St 

OREGON 
Lane County 

Coburg. Cohurg Histork' Dtstrid, Roughly 
ores around Van Ouyn Rd.. Willamette St.. 
Southern Pacific RR tracks, and 1-5 

Washington County 

Bravertwn, Beaverton Downtown Nistorir 
Ihxtrict. Roughly hounded hy SW Canyon 


Hlvd., SW' Kant uml SW Wdnhington Sj- 
SW Second, and SW Watson Sle. 

Pf2V'N8YL VANIA 

Allegheny County 

Corao|Milis. Caroopolis Bridge f A tUy^hetty 
County Owmd Hiver fJndptrs Ttt], Otiio 
River ikick Channel ill Ferree Si. and 
Grand Ave. 

I lomcstead. Homestead Pennsylvania 
BadrtHHl Station, Amity St. 

Ihitsburgh Amuitrxniis TttnneJ. BpIwuh'd 
F orbes and Second Avea. at S. Tenth Sl 
P illsburg. Hoowstead Hi^ih-Level BrtJipi 
fAllegheny County Owneif Biver Bridjt^'i 
TBL Mononghahida River at West Si. 
Pittsburg. Ninth StftH*t Brtdye tAUnsheuy 
County Owneil River Bndytrs TRl 
Allegheny River at Ninth St 
hltsburg. Seventh Street Bri*fye fAliesheny 
CiHinty Owfwd River Bruiyes THL 
Allegheny River al Siivcfdh Si. 

IMtsbiirg. Sixdi Street Brnlne iAlJe^heny 
County Ownetl Htver Brnfges TBf. 
Allegheny River at Sixih Si. 
htlshiirg. South Tenth Street Bridye 
tAHi^hmy County Owtfed River Brhhe^s 
TRl Mnnnngahetn River at S. Ttmlh St. 

Blair County 

I lolhdaysburg. Htdltduysburg HtsUuric 
District. Roughly bounded by Sprurar. Ballu. 
Blair, and JuniaU Stt. 

Bucks Caiunty 

Brislot, Grundy Mill Complex. W. comer of 
lefferson Ave. & Canal St. 
binghomc, Rjchaedson. fmeph. House, 
Ikdicvite and Maple Aves 

Chester County 

Marshalllon vicinity. MarshaUton Historic 
Pislrict Strasburg Rd. 

McKean County 

Kano, Amrotok. 230 Clay St. 

Philadelphia County 

Philadelphia. Ramcat Histone District, 
Market ft Twenly-third Sts,. U.S. Naval 
I tome on Bainbridge. RR yards and the 
Siiiulkill River 

Phdadelphta. Sclu*n^r, Frank C,. Wnp<m 
Works, 801 N. Twenly-sevonlh St. 

Pike County 

Milford. Goidon. fervts, Crist Mill Hismrit 
District, Water. Mill, and Seventh Sts. 

Schuylkill County 

Tamaqua. Ri*adin^ Railroad Passenger 
Station — Tattwqua, Dff W. Broad St. 

TEXAS 
Eralh County 

Stephi'nvtUe virinttv. Wyatt-Hiekie Ranch 
Complex. Off U.SL 281 NW of TX 913 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Monoogalla County 

Morgantown. Beta Theta Pi Housi) of 14V#/ 
Virf:inia tfniversity. 225 Belninr Ave. 
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|t(lcf CoiM^y 

iMhSchoff i4<tuBc, 5(11 S. Wc(U 
, SS^2B2S4 FrtcH MS fifn| 

lntuNC coot mo-fo-a 


Ip Dtc, 


I upper Delaware National Scenic and 
I RKreatiooal River; Meetirtg 

ItCCiKCY: Nalionjl Park Smicc; Interiur. 

I suMMAav: This notice srls fortti Ibe dale 
|u( the forthcofning meertin^ of the Upper 
IDdirware Citizens Advisory CouoctL 
{Notice of this meeting is requin^d under 
jiV Fedimil Advisory Committee ArJ. 

joATC: December 13. Utas. 7iD p.ra 

IAODRCSS: Town of Tustim. 
iNamnvsburg. New York. 

IFOa FURTHEJIIMFORMATIOM CONTACT: 
jloha T. Ilutzky. Superanlt.*rHictit Upper 
iDdii^arc National Scenic and 
IRfcreulional River. Drawer C. 
|sarroi%sbarg. N.Y. 12704^511. f7l7| 

IsUPPtrilENTAflY information: Tb(* 
\ilvisory Council was (!stabrtshed tualer 
tm ft 701(0 of the Nulkiruil Parks and 
Ricrealion Ar t of 1975 Put). L 0S-4i15. 
|lttUS.C. 1274 note, to encounige 
jtximiun public involvement in tlu? 
bt iopmeiit and implenientatkm of the 
and pnigmms authonzed by the 
it. 'rhe Council is to meet and report to 
|lbr Delaware River lla&in Commission. 

^ S# Lretafjr of Ibe Interior, and the 
jTiornnori of New York and 
jl'pnnsylvanlB in the preparatiufi ul a 
'nMn.4;,vmeol plan and on programs 
i^'hich relate to land and water usr* in 
pht Upper Driaw'are regton. The agenda 
f'tt the meeting will include items* 
TKiinling aintmuance of disrosskHi of 
qijiremeiits for a river management 
ft. Ihe meeting will be open to the 
Any meml>er of the public may 
pile with the Council a written statement 
i mittg agenda items. The statement 
uld he addressed to the Cminci! c/o 
Ppper Deloware National Scenic and 
‘ n'^tkmal River, Drawer C, 
[N^rmwshuTg. N.Y. T27tM-0159. Minulw* 
ffiMJeiing will be available for 
iftiprctiuQ four weeks after the ofieeting 
it the prrmancnl hcadquartirrs of the 
Pl>per Delaw«ire Natioiuil iind 
^^^irtr.ifioaal River. River Road. 
wlwi north of Narrowslnirg. N.Y., 
pbmasctu Township, Peiinsylvaniu. 
t>ece 0 ber 5 1WI&. 

) W. Coltcuu). Jr„ 

Direv^or, Mni~Atiotiltc NcgiuM 
flTtOsc AVZttSS Flkd 12-#^; MS ami 

^COOC OfO-70-ll 


Offica of Surface Mining Redamation 
and Enforcement 

Intent To Prepare a Combined Draft 
Unsuitability Petition Evaluation 
Document/Environmental Impact 
StatemenP. Tennessee 

agency: Office of Surface Mining 
KeclamaHoft ond Rnfonement. bihrrior 
ACTION: Notice of intent to prepare a 
combined petition evaluation (1«c«ment/ 
environmental Impact slati*m(ml and 
notice of scoping comment period for the 
petition to designate certain lands in the 
RcK:k Creek watershed in Rbtlsoe and 
Hamilton Counties. Tennessee as 
unsuitable for surface* coul mining 
operations. 

SUMMAfiv: Notice is hereby given that 
the Office of Surface Mining 
Recliumition and Enfuromnent (OSKl| 
intends to prepare a combined peditioo 
eviiloatkm document/eniironmeotai 
impact statemenl (f^!D/ElS| for the 
decision on a petition to designate 
certorn binds within the Rock Creek 
watnrsKcd in Bledsoe and Hamilton 
Coii(ilR*s. Tennessee, os tinsoHabic for 
surf.ioe coal mining and redamation 
operations in accoitiance with Section 
522 of the Surface Mining Control and 
Kedaraafioa Act of 1977 (fiMCJRAk OHM 
has identiTied four alternatives that the 
combined Pf-ID/l'TS would ev'aiuide as 
descrilied in the supplementary 
infoimation of this notice. OSM requests 
that other agimctet and the pulilic 
submit written cmminents or statements 
on the netfd for an EIS on the petition 
and the scope of the issues which shoubi 
lie analyzed in the cornlMoed document. 
DATE: Written exuaments must be 
rfioeived by |anuaiy 9.1995 at the 
address below by S pm. (EST). 

ADONESt: Written comments tniisl he 
mailed or hand delivered to the Office of 
Surface Mining. Ten n ess ee Divmkm of 
Permitting. Attir Willis Chimer. 5:tn f^ay 
StrcfOt. SW., Suite 500. Knosvilh?. 
Tennessee 37902. 

Copies of the pidition are available 
upon request from the OSM at the alitnp 
.iddress. The poblir. record on the 
petition is available for revimv during 
nurtnal working hours at the OSM iiTncf* 
listed above. 

FOR FURTHER OIFORMATION CONTACT; 
Willis Cainer at OSM office listed above 
(telephone: 61&-b7^M3Nt or FI S U54- 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: The 
1.4!gaJ Elis iron mental Aiudslanci.* 
FofUidatiiNi hied a petRion with thvr 
OSM on October 10.1994. fo destgoNle 
lands unsuitable within the Kodk Crt^k 
watershed Bledsoe and Hamilton 


Counties. Timnessce. The petition was 
declared administratively complete on 
Decrmlier 7.1994. 

The major allegaliuns for tbe peditiue 
area ane: 

1. Surface coal miniQg and 
recUmalion operutions caiintH be 
conducted in a technologically and 
economical roaimer. 

2. Surface coal mining upemtiotts 
wouicl rfrsult to significant damage to 
important historic, cultural, acientific. 
and esthetic vatxies and natural systems. 

3. Surface coa\ mining would affect 
renewable resource landv that would 
result in a substantial loss of ioug-range 
pniductivity of water supplies and food 
products. 

The several alternatives available to 
OSM for evaluation in the coniliiiird 
document range from not dcslgniiling 
any of the lands in the areo as 
unsuitable to designating alt lands in the 
petition areas os unsuitable including 
designating only parts of the Oica os 
unsuitable. 

The alternatives are as follows: 

Alternative 1—Designule the cntin» 
petition area as imsuitable. 

Alternative 2—Designate rmne of the 
petition area as unsuitable 

Alternative 3—Concbiionally 
designate the petition anfa as 
umsiiitable. 

A. Designate as urtsuftablr for all 
surbicc mining operations those parts of 
the petition area where it is found that 
operatinns would result in sigiuficanl 
danuige to unporUinl natural sysletiifL 

D. Designate methodii or levels of 
mining ai^ redamaboo that would 
mitigate the effects of surface aial 
mining operations on im^Hiriant nataial 
systems of the pefition area. 

C. Designate as unsuitable for all 
surface mining (iperations those parts u! 
the pelilion area where it is found that 
reclamation is nut technologicidly and 
«*conwnjainy feasible. 

Alternative 4—Designate the entire 
|K*titinn area as unsnilnble for surfnre 
coal mining but allow underground 
mining. 

A scoping comment period inti ndr-cl 
lu rui.se the relvant Uj«#f*s to la? 
addressed by the combined document 
will dose on lanuary 9.1905 OSM seeks 
public comments in relation to the scope 
of issues to lie oddresM^d by the tmpad 
evnhuition. induding impacts and 
altemattves that should be addressed. 
WnlUin ccMnmcnls submitted should be 
stieciftc, should be confined to issues 
pertinent to the petition, and shookl 
explain the reasons for the comments. 
The public comments recelviK) daring 
the scoping period will assist 05»M in 
making decisions on the petition 
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evaluation and environmental impact 
statement process. 

OSM believes that the proposed 
action is a major Federal action 
significantly affecting the quality of the 
human environment which may require 
the preparation of a EIS, OSM requests 
public comment on this issue. OSM 
additionally gives notice here that 
should information or analyses show 
that the proposed action does not 
require an EIS. it will terminate the 
environmental impact statement process 
through an appropriate notice in the 
Federal Register. 

Datrd: Deccmljer 4,1985. 

Gar>‘ Ronneihum. 

Actinft Assistant Director, Program 
Operations, 

\yR Doc. 65-29231 Filed 12-e-RS; 0:45 am) 
BliUMG COOC 4310-0SHI 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

{Docket No. W-271 (Sub>4)| 

Bridgeport & Port Jefferson 
Steamboat Co., Extension; 
Connecticut and New York Points * 

agency: Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

action: Notice of intent to prepare an 
environmental impact statement and 
scope of study. 

SUMMARY: Issuance of licenses to 
conduct ferr>' operations on I^ong Island 
Sound has been found to require 
compliance with the environmental 
impact statement process. A proposed 
scope of study is developed within. 
Comment is invited. 

DATE; Written comment addressing the 
contents of this document should be 
sumbitted by or before January 9.1986. 
ADDRESSES: Written comments should 
be submitted to: Section of Energy and 
Fjivironment Office of Transportation 
Analysis Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Washington, DC 20423. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Carl Bausch at (202) 275-7316. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: In these 
proceedings, applicants seek licenses 
from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (ICC) to conduct ferry 
operations on Long Island Sound.’We 


*F.mhf«r4rf Doclii"! No. W-1401. Grolofi Monluuk 
Fprr> Servk:«. Inc. Common Currier ApplicaUofi. 
nhich it coniollclulPil for purpovcn of our 
itivlrunmontul dplrrminaliont only, twr.autc timOnr 
cnvtmnmrnial ure involvod In each 
proceetlins 

Mn So W>271 (Sutr-No 4). upplicani Berks to 
provtiir serv'ior at u common coirier. by water, by 


believe that issuance by the ICC of such 
licenses would constitute major Federal 
action with the potential to affect 
significantly the quality of the human 
environment.* Therefore, we will 
prepare an environmental impact 
statement. 

Consistent with the Commission's 
statutory mandate (which is to assess 
whether to grant authority, a first step in 
the development of new service at a 
new location) and prior case^ involving 
similar issues, we propose to focus on 
the environmental impacts of additional 
ferry operations rather than elements of 
the proposals that are still not finally 
resolved and are beyond our 
jurisidiction. /.e.. the construction of 
docks and highways that will be 
necessary actually to implement service. 
See. e,g„ Cross Sound Ferry Services, 
Ina v. United States, 573 F.2d 725.733 
(2nd Cir. 1978); Concord Township v. 
United States, 625 F.2d 1068.1074 (3rd 
Cir. 1980). Moreover, we begin the EIS 
process cognizant of the fact that in 
these cases applicants* plans are still 
too indefinite for all of the 
environmental effects of the proposed 
services to be fully and meaningfully 
evaluated at this time, and that, 
therefore, this EIS may contain less 
specific scientific data and analysis than 
would be the case if all aspects of the 
proposed service had already been 
resolved. See Supplemental 
Environmental Assessment, Finance 
Docket No. 30300. CSX Corp^ontrol 
American Commercial Lines Inc, served 
June 19,1984. 

The ferry operations for with licenses 
are sought contemplate the movement of 
vehicles and passengers to and from 
terminal points in Connecticut and Long 
Island. New York. We are well aware 
that the proposed Long Island terminal 
points (Shoreham. Wading River, 
Riverhead. and Montauk) are relatively 
small, undeveloped communities, with 
existing roadways and public services 
that may be suited to little more than 


■clf-ptropuUed vesselB. In inlertlate or foreign 
commerce In Iht transportalion of pesicngerB and 
their baggnge, general commodities end molhoir 
vehicles between Shorehsm, Wading River and the 
Town of RiverbeAd. NY on the one hand, and New 
Haven. CT on iKe other, and between Montauk. NY 
on the one hand, and Groton. CT on the other. 

In .No. W-14(n. applicant seek* authority to 
provide service ai a common carrier, by water, by 
•elf propelled vetsels. In Inlerttste or foreign 
commerce in the transportation of passengers and 
general commodities between Montauk. NY on the 
one hand, and Groton. CT on the other. 

’Although water earner licertsing Is categofically 
excluded from the ICC's environmental process (40 
CFR 110S.6(cH4|). a protestant to these proceedings 
has raised and substantiated environmental issues 
of sufTtclent concern to warrant investigation. See 
49CFRll05.S(d). 


present-day commerce,^ and that the 
inability of these communities to 
accommodate safely the free flow of 
vehicles and passengers in transit 
ultimately may present the greatest 
potential for significant^ environmental 
effects associated with these proposed 
ferry operations. These, however, are 
matters of purely local concern and are 
far removed from this agency*8 licensing 
functions. Were we to (ocnis here on 
docking facilities and construction 
projects (except to the extent that there 
is concrete information on them that is 
made available to us) we would usurp 
local preogatives. Moreover, our inquiry 
would ultimately be unproductive 
because we would have to engage in 
considerable speculation. 

We emphasize, however, that NEPA'i 
requirements will not be thwarted by 
this approach. Following our preliminary 
investigation (which has included site 
inspections, data collection and 
consultation with officials at all levels of 
government), it is abundantly clear that 
all environmental effects associated 
with these proposals will be thoroughly 
considered by the responsible Federal, 
State, and local officials* before service 
actually begins. Because the issuance of 
a certificate neither directs nor 
authorizes the erection of physical 
structures, and because necessary 
permits will have to be obtained from 
the state and local authorities before 
service can begin, we believe we can 
limit our focus to the environmental 
effects of the proposed ferry operations 
insofar as available data permit. See 
State of Missouri v. Coleman, 427 
F.Supp. 1252 (D.D.C. 1977). approving 
agency deferral of certain environmentsl 
issues where there will be time and 
opportunity for consideration of such 
issues in the future. 

The approach that we propose in this 
document is designed to satisfy NEPA to 
the fullest extent consistent with the 
policy objectives of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. We seek assistance 


* Montauk la Ikt only propo*ed Long ttland 
larminal file with docking (aalitiet. although thoer 
facllitiet have been out of aervicc for years. 
Potential docking atles in the Shoreham /Wadieg 
River area have been iiudied preliminerily. but oo 
ooncrete plans have been adopted. Area roadwiyi 
arc generally inferior In terms of design capaaty 
and. in some cases, do not extend to the polrnt^l 
docking sites that have been stt>died. See, ej.. Nr* 
York Stale Deparlment of Transportation. Long 
Island Sound Ferry Service Imporvement Stud)^ 
Summary of Findings ( 1961 ). 

’ Inasmuch as these ere site'apeaflc actions, 
significance is determined by the magnitude of 
ejects In the locale rath er than some larger 
geographic area. 40 CTR 1S0e.2a 

* See. e g. New York Stale Coastal Maitagrmr«t 
Program. Fedoril Consistency Process, adopted 
pursuant to 15 CFR Part 990. 
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from, ^ind encourage cxmnietit b>. 
officials at all ievets of government with 
rvurwieg authority in tW matter. 

Dated: December % t!«5. 

(oror* H. lUynt. 

Srrrrtaty 

IJ-R Dua 85-29246 Hied 12-IMI5;tt45 nml 

luM COM ms-ei-u 


Motor Carrter Application To 
Consolidatt, Merge or Acquire Controt 
Under 49 U.S.C. 11343-11344 

The following appltcutiims seek 
approval to consolidate, purchase, 
merge, lease operating ri^ts and 
properties, or acquire control of motor 
carriers pursuant to 49 U.S.C. 11343 or 
1U44. Also, applications diredly related 
to these motor fiimnce applications 
(such as conversions, gateway 
diminatioos, and securities issuances) 
may be involved. 

The applications are governed by 49 
CFK 1182.1. 

Persons wishing to oppose an 
ifpprK rttlon must follow the ntles under 
19 CFR 1182.2. If the protest includes a 
request for oral hearing, the request 
iball meet the requirements of 49 CFR 
1162.3 and shall include the required 
cerlirication. Failure seasonable to 
oppose will l)c construed as a waiver of 
opposition and participation in the 
pruu'edii^ 

In the absence of legally sufficient 
protests as to the finance application or 
to any application directly related 
thfreto filed within 45 days of 
publication (or. if the application later 
Kreomes unopposed), appropriate 
wthority will be issued to each 
spphcafit (unless the application 
involves impediments) upon compliance 
Hith certain requirements which will be 
let forth in a notification of 
diectiveness of this decisioo-notice. 

Applicants) must comply with all 
conditions set forth in the grant or 
grants of authority within the time 
period specified in the notice of 
effectiveness of this decision-nolice. or 
ihe application of a non complying 
Wbcant shall stand denied 

Hodings 

The findings for these apphcatuifis aa* 
forth in 49 CFR 1182.6. 

Vohimo OP 2-547 

f^fOF-26812. filed October 18.1985. 
Colorado Western Stages. Inc. (Stages) 
16051 Rosemary Street. Com.merce City. 
00 80022) —Purchase—Colorado 
Tnnsportallon Group. Inc.. 0/B/A 
%ine Charter Coaches, Inc. (CTC) 

IMOl ('.oiumhtne. Denver. CO 80210). 


Representative: Thonuis J. Burke, )r.. 

F.sq.. Jones, Mciklejohn. Kehl & Lyons. 
1660 Lincoln Street. Suite 1600. Denver 
CO 80264. Noncarrier Stages seeks 
authority to purchase the operating 
rights of CTC In No. MC-182943 (Lead 
and Sub-^os. 1. 2, and 3), The Lead 
certificate authorizes the transportation 
of passengers and their ba^age. in 
charier and special operations. (1) 
between points in Coloirado and 
W'yooiing. and (2) between points in 
Colorado and Wyoming, on the one 
hand. and. on the other, points in the 
United Stales (except Alaska and 
Hawaii). The certUhmte in Sub-No. 1 
authorizes the transportation of 
passengers, in charter and special 
operatioiis, between points in the United 
States (except Alaska and Hawaii), the 
cerUficate in Sub-No. 3 authorizes the 
regular-route transportation of 
passengers, in intrastate as well as 
interstate or foreign commerce, over 19 
specified routes in western Colorado, 
extending into southeastern Wyoming. 
Major authorized service routes exte^ 
between Cheyenne. WY. and Trinidad, 
CO, over Interstate Hwy 25; between 
Walsenburg and Durango. CO. over U.S 
Hwy 160; and between Denver and 
Grand junction. CO. (a) over Interstate 
I Iwy 70, and (b) over U.S. Hwy a CTG*s 
Sub-No. 2 is a permit authorizing the 
transportation of passengers and ihcir 
baggage and small packages, between 
points in the United States (except 
Alaska and Hawaii), under continuing 
contract(8) with Frontier Services Co., of 
Denver. CO. 

Transferee is wholly owned by 
Arizona Southern Chiirter Coaches. LtcL. 
doing business as Arizona Southern 
Charter Coaches (Southern) (MC- 
152800). which is in turn wholly owned 
by Keith C. Lindsay. Robert E. Fawcett, 
and Robert McKechon. In addition lo 
transferee. Southern controls molm 
common carriers All-Cal Tours, Inc, 
(MC-145224) and Veirnaat. Inc. (MC- 
1B6240). Robert McKeehon wholly owns 
motor common carrier Roberts Holiday 
Unes. Inc. (MC-151001). 
famet H. Ba>'ne. 

Socretary. 

(FR Doc. 65-29215 Filed 12-9-85; 8:45 am) 
BtliJMO COM 703S-SY-M 


lOociiet No. AB-186 (Sub-No. 1)1 

The Newburgh 4 South Shore Railway 
Co.—Abandonment and Oiacontlnue in 
Cuyahoga County, OH; Findings 

Oerembrr 3. 1985 

Notice is hereby given pursuant to 49 
U.S C. 10903 that a decision decided 


December 3.1985. a finding, which is 
adminislratively finai was made by the 
Administrative Law fudge stating that 
the present or future public convenience 
and necessity permit the abandonment 
by the applicant. The Newburgh A Sooth 
Shore Railway Company, of its entire 
line of railroad between mHespost 0.48 
to the end of the line at milepoat 8X10. a 
distance of 7.33 miles in Cuyahoga 
County, OH. Forsuant to the |ud^*s 
decision, the application for 
abandonment is granted, effective 30 
days from the date of service, except as 
the Commission may elect to hoar a 
discretionary appeal. However, offers 
either of financial assistance octo 
purchase the line must be filed within 20 
days of the publication of this notice 
under the provisions of 49 U.S.C. 10905. 
lames H. Bayne. 

Socmiao'* 

|FR Doc 65-29214 Filed lZ-^9-88; AHS am) 
stuasG COM rsss-oi-u 


DEPARTVENT OF JUSTICE 


Drug Enforoefnent Administration 

Eradicstion of Cannabis on Non- 
Fadaral and Indian Lands In tha 
Contiguous United States and Hawaii; 
Intant to Prepare a Supplement lo the 
Draft Environmental Impact Statement 

The U.S. Department of justice. Drag 
Enforcement Administration (DEA). will 
prepare a supplement to the Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement on the 
Eradication of Cannabis on Nun-Federal 
and Indian Lands in the Contiguous 
United States and liawali. 

DEA published a notice in the Federal 
Register on May 23,1985 that a Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS on 
the Eradication of Cannabis on Non- 
Federal and Indian Lands in the 
Contiguous United States and Hawaii 
had been prepared and was available 
for public comment. The notice provided 
for a 45-day public review and comment 
period which ended on )uly 8,1665. 

Since the Draft EIS was made 
available to the public. DEA has 
received new information concerning 
material discussed in the Draft EIS. In 
response to this new information and to 
provide the public with an opportunity 
to comment on this new information, 
DEA will prepare a Supplement to the 
Draft EIS. The supplement is expected to 
be filed with the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency on or about |anuar>^ 

3. 1988 and released to the public for a 
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45-day review and comment period. 
Copies of the Supplement to the Draft 
EIS will be distributed to all parties on 
the mailing list for the Draft EIS. all 
parties who commented on the Draft 
EIS, and all parties who requested 
copies of the Dm ft EIS. Other copies arc 
available on request from Rodolfo 
Ramirez, |r.. Cannabis Investigations 
Section. Drug Enforcement 
Administration. Washington. DC 20537. 
|obn C. Lawn, 

Administmlor, 

Decombur 2,1985 

Doc. 85>29240 Filed 12-0-65; 6:45 am] 
Mumo cooc 4410>0r4i 


Manufacturer of Controlled 
Substances; Application 

Pursuant to $ 1301.43(a) of Title 21 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations (CFR). 
this is notice that on October 17,1985, 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 340 Kingsland 
Street, Nutlcy, New Jersey 07110, made 
application to the Drug Enforcement 
Administration (DEA) for registration as 
a bulk manufacturer of the basic classes 
of controlled substances listed below: 


Omg 

ScToOJm 

T«lrahyd»oc*nn«twK#ft 17370) 0Of 

1 

fMi^AClunng d«gnottic produett 


lof nofvixjman conai^npUMjn lo 


(Mod THC In 


<9010) 

M 

Uvorphpnol <»») , 

n 


Any other such applicant and any 
person who is presently registered with 
DEA to manufacture such substances, 
may Hie comments or objections to the 
issuance of the above applicotion and 
may also file a written request for a 
hearing thereon in accordance with 21 
CFR 1301.54 and in the form prescribed 
uy 21 CFR 1316.47. 

Any such comments, objections or 
requests for a hearing may be addressed 
to the Deputy Assistant Administrator, 
Drug Enforcement Administration, 
United States Department of Justice. 

1405 I Street. NW., Washington. DC 
20537. Attention: DEA Federal Register 
Representative (Room 1112), and must 
he filed no later than January 9.1986. 

Dated: December 5,1965. 

Gone R. Haitlip, 

Deputy Assistant Administrator Office of 
Diversion Control Drug Enforcement 
Administration. 

|FK D<iC. 05-29239 Filed 12-9-65; B:45 am| 
WLUNO COOf 4410-0«-M 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Employment and Training 
Administration 

Determinations Regarding Eligibility 
To Apply for Worker Adjustment 
Assistance; International Shoe Co. et 
al. 

In accordance with section 223 of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2273) the 
Department of Labor herein presents 
summaries of determinations regarding 
eligibility to apply for adjustment 
assistance issued during the period 
November 25.1985-November 29,1965. 

In order for an affirmative 
determination to be made and a 
certification of eligibility to apply for 
adjustment assistance to be issued, each 
of the group eligibility requirements of 
Section 222 of the Act must be met. 

(1) That a significant number or 
proportion of the workers in the 
workers* firm, or an appropriate 
subdivision thereof, have become totally 
or partially separated. 

(2) That sales or production, or both, 
of the firm ot subdivision have 
decreased absolutely, and 

(3) lliat increases of imports of 
articles like or directly competitive with 
articles produced by the firm or 
appropriate subdivision have 
contributed importantly to the 
separations, or threat thereof, and to the 
absolute decline in sales or production. 

Negative Determinations 

In each of the following cases the 
investigation revealed that criterion (3) 
has not been met. A surv^ey of customers 
indicated that increased imports did not 
contribute importantly to worker 
separations at the firm. 

TA-W-16,151; international Shoe Co- 
Windsor. MO 

TA-W-16,159: Carilee. Inc., 

Connellsviile. PA 

TA-W.10,202: Alalex, Inc.. Creslview. 

FL 

TA-W-16.170; Cranston Print Works. 
Fletcher. NC 

TA.W-16.193; Caledonian 

Manufacturing Co.. St. Johnsbury. 

VT 

TA-W-16.199; U.S. Steel Corp,. Clairton 
Works. Clerical Personnel. Clairton. 
PA 

TA.W-16,246: Androme Leather Co., 

Inc- Gloversville. NY 
In the follow ing cases the 
investigation revealed that criterion (3) 
has not been met for the reasons 
specified. 

TA.W.10.276: International Carriers, 
Inc- Flint. Ml 


The investigation reve d that 
criterion (3) has not been mot. 1 he 
workers* firm does not produce an 
article as required for certification under 
Section 222 of the Trade Act of 1974. 
TA.W.16.262; Glove City Abrading Co^ 
Inc- Gloversville. NY 
llie investigation revealed lhal 
criterion (2) has not been met. Sales or 
production did not decline during the 
relevant period as required for 
certification. 

TA-W.16,242; Johnstown Leather Corp.. 
Johnstown. NY 

Separations for the subiect firm were 
seasonal in nature. 


TA-W-16.185: Ohio Ferro-Alloys Corp., I 
Powhatan Point. OU I 

A certification was issued covering all I 
workers of the firm separated on or after I 
July 15.1984. ■ 

TA-W-18.161; Connellsviile Sportswear. ■ 
Connellsviile. PA ■ 

A certification was issued covering all I 
workers of the firm separated on or after ■ 
October 1.1984 and before May 15. 1965. I 
TA-W-16.163; Eaton Corporation, I 

Residential Circuit Breaker I 

Assembly Dept- Lincoln. IL ■ 

A certification was issued covering all I 
workers engaged in employment related HI 
to the assembling of motd» i case drcuit W 
breakers separated on or • or January H 
1.1985 and before June 1.1985, H 

TA-W-16.157; Apparel 42. Inc- I 

Rickmann. TN H 

A certification was issued covering all H 
workers of the firm separated on or aftfr I 
July 1.1084 and before April 30.1985 ■ 

TA-W-16.153: North Country I 

Leatherworks. Inc- East Rochester. H i 
Nil ■ - 

■ I 

A certification was issued covering alt H i 
workers of the firm separated on or after H ' 
October 1. 1984. ■ 

TA-W-16.152: Jcrold Corporation. I ^ 
Smithfield. NC ■ c 

A certification was issued covering all I ^ 
workers of the firm separated on or after H r 
November 1, 984. I ^ 

TA-W-16,155; Phar-Shar .Manufacturing I 
Co- Leitchfield, KY I T 

A certification was issued covering all I I 
workers of the firm separated on or afut H ^ 
December 1.1984. I ^ 

TA-W.16.172: EG6G Rotron, ■ I 

Orangeburg. SC m ^ 

A certification was issued covering all H 
workers of the firm separated on or after H ^ 
July 2.1985. ■ • 

TA-W-10,1B3 Middletown Footwear, I * 
Inc- Middletown. NY I 


Affirmative Determinations 
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A cerlificalion was issued covering utl 
workers of the rirm sepanited on or aflifr 
November 1.1984. 

TA-W-16.25a; Troylown Shirt Corp.* 
Cohoes. NY 

A cerlincalion was issued coverring all 
workers of the fimi separnled on or after 
|uly 23. 1984. 

TA-W-16.228; Stackpole Corp., St. 
Marys. PA 

A Mortification was issued covering 
workers engaged in the production of 
mdustrial resistors, molded graphite. 

■rxi soft ferrites separnled on or aft(?r 
|uly 10. 1984. 

I henjby certify that the 
afuremcnlioncd determinations were 
i8.^ed during the period NovcnitK*r 25, 
ISHS-Novembcr 29,1985. Copies of these 
delrrminatlons are available for 
inspection in Room 8434, II.S. 

Urp.irlment of Uibor. 601 D Stn*et, NW.. 
Washingtoiit DC during normal business 
hours or will be mailed to persons who 
write to the bIhivc addrirss. 


I Kited: IXTembirrl, 1985. 

Marv in M. Fuoks, 

DtrfH'tor, Office of Trtnie Adfuslnwnt 
Astitistatfce, 

|FR Doc. a&-29283 Pile<l 12-9-85; 8:45 iim| 
eiUJNQ COOC 

Investigations Regarding 
Certifications of Eligibility To Apply for 
Worker Adjustment Assistance; Allied 
Chemical, et al. 

Pi.*tilions have be<m fded with the 
Si.*cretary of Labor under section 221(a) 
of the Trade Act of 1974 (‘"the Act”) and 
are identified in the Appendix to this 
notice. Upon receipt of these petitions, 
the Director of the Office of Trade 
Adjustment Assistance. Rmployment 
and Training Administration, has 
instituted investigations pursuant to 
section 221(a) of the Act. 

The purpose of each of the 
investigations is to determine whether 
the workers arc eligible to apply for 
adjustment assistance under Title II. 
Chapter 2, of the Act. The investigations 
will further relate, us apprtipriate. to the 
deierniination of the dale on whic:h total 


or partial separations began or 
threatened to begin and the subdivision 
of the firm involved. 

The petitioners or any other persons 
showing a substantial interest in the 
subject mailer of the investigations may 
request a public hearing, provided such 
request is filed in writing with the 
Director, Office of Trade Adjustment 
Assistance, at the address shown lietow. 
not later than Deccmlier 20.1985. 

Interested persons are invited to 
submit written comments regarding the 
subject matter of the investigiitians to 
the Director. Office of Trade Adjustment 
Assistance, at the address shown below, 
not later than December 20.1985. 

The petitions filed in this case are 
available for inspection al the Office of 
the Director. Office of Trade Adjustment 
Assistance. Employment and Training 
Administration. U.S. Department of 
Lal>or. 601 D Street. NW.. Washington. 
IK: 20213. 

Signi*il at Washington. DC. this 29lh flay of 
Novenilxrr 1985. 

Marvin M. Fooks. 

Pirvetor, Office ofThnh At/juxtnwni 
AiiSiuitance. 
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ITA-W.1M74) 

Ouolite International, loc^ Redwood 
City, CA; Revised Determination on 
Reconsideratioo 

Pursuant to the U.S. Court of 
International Trade remand of October 
25,1985 in {George Chapman v. 

Donovan, USCIT 85-1-00049) citing a 
lack of substantial evidence that imports 
did not contribute importantly to worker 
separations at the Redwood City, 
California plant of Duotife International, 
Incorporated, the Department makes the 
following revised determination on 
reconsideration. 

On reconsideration, more precise 
information was obtained on the 
product manufactured by DuoUte. The 
new information shows that company 
imports of ion exchange resins from the 
French plant are virtually identical to 
those produced at Redwi^ City. This 
information together with findings 
already in the investigative case file 
show company imports in. 1963 
accounted for a major part of Duolite*s 
sales for that year and a substantial part 
of its 1983 sales decline. 

Domestic sales, plant production and 
employment declines occurred at the 
Redwood City plant in 1963 compared to 

1982 and ion exchange resins pri^uction 
and related employment ceas^ in 1984. 

Company imports of ion exchange 
resins increased in the first five months 
of 1984 compared to the same period in 

1983 and ion exchange resins imports by 
the successor firm inceased in 1984 and 
1985. The successor firm supplied the 
same customers. The rising value of the 
dollar relative to European currencries 


influenced company decisions to 
increase imports. 

Conclusion 

After careful review of the facts 
obtained on reconsideration, it is 
concluded that increased imports of 
articles like or directly competitive %vlth 
ion exchange resins produced at the 
Redwoo4 City. California plant of 
Duolite International, incorporated 
contributed importantly to the decline in 
sales and production of ion exchange 
resins and to the total or partial 
separation of former workers at Duolite 
International, Incorporated's Redwood 
City, California plant. In accordance 
with the provisions of the TYaded Act of 
1974,1 make the following revised 
determination: 

All workers of Doulile IntemaHonal. 
Incorporated, Redwood Qty, California who 
bocamt totally or partially separated from 
employment on or after September 6.1963 are 
eligible to apply for adjustment assistance 
under Section 223 of the Trade Act of 1974. 

Signed at Washington. DC. this 27th day of 
November 1985. 

Robert O. Dealoogchemps. 

Director, Office of LegisJdtion andActvartal 
Servicee, U/S, 

|FR Doe 65-29281 Filed 12-9-86:6>«5 nm| 
mLUftO COOC ASIA-SA-M 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Recordkeeping Exception Under the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970; American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 

agency: Bureau of Labor StatUtics. 
Labor. 

action: Notice of recordkeeping 
exception. 


summary: In accordance with section 
6(e) of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 (29 U.S.C 655) and 29 
CFR 1904.13(^, notice is hereby ^ven 
that the petition of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. (AT. ft 

T. ). 550 Madison Avenue. New York, 
New York, to maintain the records for 
its field installation operations in a 
manner different from that required by 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSH A) recordkeeping 
regulation at 29 CFR Part 1904 has b« 
reviewed by the Associate 
Commissioner for Occupational Safety 
and Health Statistics, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and is hereby granted subject 
to the conditions set forth in the 
following section D-Order. The 
exception is being granted because U 
both effectuates the purposes of OSH/\ 
recordkeeping regulations and 
minimizes costly duplication of records 
which would otherwise be required of 
A T. ft T. 

EFFEcnvi date: December la 1985 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT. 
Mr. William M. Eisenberg. Acting 
Associate Commissioner for 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

U. S. Department of Labor. 441 G. Street. 
NW., Washington, DC 20212. Telephone 
(202) 272-3467. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

A. Background 

For many years prior to the enactment 
of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act of 1970, A.T. ft T. kept records for Hi 
operations on the basis of occupational 
groups subject to comparable l^arti 
exposure. In 1972. A.T. ft T. petitioned 
for permission to continue this 
procedure contending that it provided 
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Ihe most useful statistics for the 
evaluation of accidents incurred by its 
employees. At that time it ivas 
recognized that requiring the widely 
diHpersed A.T. & T. field operations to 
cunforra to the establishment basis 
recording required by 29 CVH Part 1904 
would result in recording problems and 
would be unduly costly and duplicative. 
Gmsequcntly, the A.T. Sr T. petition wras 
{rrunted. Since 1972, A.T. & T. has l)een 
permitted, under 29 CFR 19(M.13. to 
follow an alternative procedure for 
keeping the log of occupational iniuries 
and illnesses required by 29 1904.2 

for those corporate entituts with field 
opi'rations. 

On |anuar>* 1,1984. the Bell System 
was divested by A.T. Sr T. lliis 
divestiture effectively terminated, 
insofar as A.T. h T. was conceme<l, the 
•*8011 System Safety and Results Plan” — 
Ihe system which 8er\'ed as the basis of 
Ihe 1972 exception. On |uly 27. UIH4. 

A. T. A T. filed with Bli>, a **l*etition of 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company for Permission to Continue to 
Follow and Alternative Proceduit* of 
keeping the l,og of Occupational Injuries 
and Illnesses Required by the 
Occupational Safely and Health Act.” 
The l^tilion requests that certain 
coq)orate entities of Ihe Qimpany with 
field operations be pi^rmitled, consistent 
with existing practices derived from the 
1972 exception to 29 CFR Ihirt 1984. to 
continue to follow alternative 

riM ordkeeping procedures. 

B. Order 

l^irsuant to the authority in Sections 
6(e). 8(c)|l). 8(cH2). and 8(gH2) of the 
Occupational Safely and Health Act of 
1970. 29 CFR 1904.13, and Secitdary of 
bdior's Order 9-83 (4B FR 35736) and 
based upon a careful consideration of 
A.T, A T.*s petition, all procedural an<l 
n^gulatory requirements having been 
found to be met. the Acting Associate 
Commissioner for Occupational Siifety 
and Health Statistics hereby order that 
the following exception to the OSI lA 
ri rrodkeeping regulations at 29 CFR 
Pari 1904 be granted to A.T. A T.: 

1. rhis experience applies only to A.T. 
A T. field installation operations. Other 
organizations of the company, including 
headquarters locations, m<inufa(;turing 
locations, service centers, and supply 
centers will keep their records in the 
manner prescril^ by 29 CFR Part 1904. 

2. A.T. A T. shall maintain OSHA 
Form No. 200. the Log and Summar>' of 
Occupational Injuries and Illnesses, in 
hi district offices. The log entry for each 
recordable case shall identify Ihe 
^tublishmenl at which the injur>' or 
illness occurred. A separate log shall be 
maintained at the district office of each 


of the States or p^irts of Stales included 
in that district. In all other respects the 
log shall be maintained in accordance 
with the provisions of 29 CFR 1904.2, 

3. A.T. A T. shall maintain OSHA form 
No. 101, the Supplementary Record of 
Occupational Injuries and illnesses, or 
equivalent in the manner provided by 29 
CFR 1904.4, except that the 
supplementary records shall be 
compiled and maintained at Ihe district 
installation offices rather than at each 
establishment. 

4. A.T. A T. shall complete and post 
the Annual Summary, as provided in 29 
CFR 1904.5. except that it shall lie 
compiled on a district rather than an 
establishment basis. The summary shall, 
however, be posted at eath 
establishment or mailed to each 
employee in accordance with 29 CFR 
1904.5 

5. F^ach district office, pursuant to 29 
CFR 1904.8, shall maintain the records 
for the district for five (5) years 
following the end of the calendar year to 
which they relate: and each district 
office shall have personnel available 
during normal business hours to provide 
information from the records maintained 
there by telephone or by mail. 

6. This exception in no way affects the 
duty of A.T, A T. to post the notices 
required by 29 CFR 1903.2 at each 
establishment. F’urthijr, AT. A T. shall 
post at each establishment the address 
and phone number of the district office 
in which the records for that 
establishment are kept. 

7. Nothing in this notice shall b<* 
deemiK) to affect the duties of A.T. A T. 
to comply with Ihe requirements of any 
Slate plan approved pursuant to section 
lB[b) of Ihe Occupational Hafely and 
Health Act of 1970. 

6. Nothing in this notice shall lie 
deemed to affect the duties of A.T. A T. 
under 29 CFR 1904.7 (access to records) 
and 29 CFR 19048 (reporting of fatalities 
and multiple hospitalization accidents). 

9. A.T, A T. shall continue to report 
occupational injuries and illnesses as 
required by 29 CFR 1904.21 and in 
accordance with the reporting 
procedures of the Bureau of l,atK>r 
Statistics. 

10. In addition to these conditions, it is 
understood that this is an exception 
only from the provisions of 29 CFR Pari 
1904 in effect on the effective date of 
this exception. If the regulations in 29 
CFR Part 1904 arc modified after the 
effective date of this exception, either 
by additional provisions or provisions 
inconsistent with those from which this 
exception is granted, and if A.T. A T. 
desires to keep records in a manner 
different from those modiHed, then A.T. 
A T. must petition for exception from the 


provisions ns modified; otherwise, A.T. 

A T. will be required, by operations of 
law under the terms of the regulation^ 
to comply with those provisions, ns 
modified. 

F.ffrctivr d«le. This exception .shfill iM^com*’ 
effective on December 10,1985. 

Signed at Washington, IKI, on DeremlM*r 3. 
19HS. 

William M. Kisenberg, 

Acttnfi AHSocktfe Gfmmhisronpr for 
OccMpatiimaf Softly and ffratth Sfolistits. 
Rurtfou of Stafisttes, 

|FR Doc 85-292R4 Fill'd 12-M-ll.S: KV* ani| 
BtLlINQ COOC 


Mine Safety and Flealth Administration 

I Docket No. M-aS-1Sa^l 

Barnes & Tucker Co.; Petition for 
Modification of Application of 
Mandatory Safety Standard 

Barnes A Tucker Company. P.O. Box 
178, Marion Center, Pennsylvania 1575^»- 
0716 has filed a petition to modify the 
application of 30 CFR 75.1710 (cabs and 
canopies) to its Tanomu Mine (1.1). No. 
35-0(i967) located in Indiana County. 
Prmnsylvania. The petition ts filed under 
S(M:tton lOt(c) of the F'ederal Mine Safely 
and Health Act of 1977. 

A summary of the petitioner’s 
statements follows: 

1. The petition concerns the 
requirement that cabs or canopies tm 
installed on the mine’s electric face 
equipment. 

2. Petitioner .states that the u.xe of 
canopies would result in a diminution of 
safety for the miners affected. Due to the 
bottom heaving, the canopy has to In; 
lowered to its minimum height which 
restricts the equipment operator’s 
visibility and dislodges roofbolts. 

3. For these reasons, petitioner 
requests a modification of the standard 

Request for Comments 

IVrsons interested in this petition may 
furnish written comments. These 
comments must be filed with the Office 
of Standards, Regulations and 
Variances. Mine Safety and Health 
Administration. Room 627,4015 Wilson 
Boulevard, Arlington, Virginia 22203. All 
comments must be postmarked or 
received in that office on or before 
January 9.1986. Copies of the petition 
are available fur inspection at that 
address. 
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Utitfid; December 4« 

Pairkia W. Sllvey, 

Otncior, Office of Stoiuhfdk^Hi^faijatis 
and Vormncas* 

tpR Doc. 8S*2»2aS Died 12-«-a5; 8:45 am| 
Blttmo CODE 4SYO-4>-l« 


lOodttf No. ll-8S-t77-C| 

Eastern Associated Coal Corp.; 

Petition for Modification of Ap^ication 
of Mandatory Safety Standard 

Eastern Association Coal Corpoation, 
One PPG Place. Pittsburgli, 

Pennsylvania 15222 has filed a petition 
to modify the application of 30 CFR 
75.305 (weekly examinations for 
hazardous conditions) to its Federal No. 
2 Mine (I D. No. 46-4)1456) located in 
Monongalia County, West Virginia. The 
petition is filed under section 101(c) of 
the Federal Mine Safety and fiealth Act 
of 1977, 

A summary of the petitioner's 
statements follows: 

1. The petition concerns the 
requirement that weekly examinations 
for hazardous conditions be made in the 
return and in at least one entry of each 
intake and return air course in its 
entirety. 

2. The Federal No. 2 Mine was opened 
in 1968 in the Pittsburgh coal seam. 
During the period from 1976 to 1979 a 
tunnel was driven in the coal seam. The 
tunnel was constructed with a 
horizontal partition wall of precast 
concrete slabs to provide separate 
intake and return air courses, with the 
return on top. Due to rib rolls which 
have caused the large concrete slabs to 
collapse, approximately 800 feet of the 
tunnel immi^iiately in by the Shriver 
Shaft is inaccessible and too dangerous 
to travel. Rehabilitation of the tunnel in 
the area of the unstable slabs and ribs 
would expose workers to hazardous 
conditions. Although unsafe for travel, 
the tunnel allows sufficient air to pass to 
ventilate the affected areas of the mine. 

3. As an alternate method, petitioner 
proposes to establish and maintain two 
special ventilation check points that 
would he examined daily by a certified 
person. Air quantity and methane 
readings would be recorded and a date 
board would be located at each check 
point for the date, time and initials of 
the person making each examination. 

All persons assigned the duties of 
running the check points would be 
familiar with the ventilation of the area, 
and any changes would be reported to 
the mine and ventilation foremen. 

4. Petitioner states that the proposed 
alternate method will provide the same 


degree of safety fur the miners affected 
as that afforded by the standard. 

Request for Comments 

Persons interested in this petition may 
furnish written comments. These 
comments must be filed with the Office 
of Standards, Regulations and 
Variances. Mine Safety and Health 
Administration, Room 627,4015 Wilson 
Boulevard, Arlington. Vir>^ia 22203. All 
comments must be postmarked or 
received in that office on or before 
{anuary 9.1986. Copies of the petition 
are available for inspection at that 
address. 

Deled: December 4.1965. 

Patricia W, Silvsy, 

Director, Office of SUindardB. Hoguiotions 
and Vanancea, 

(FR Doc. 85-29280 Filed 12-e-6&: 8:45 am| 
aXOJNO coot 4StO-4y4l 


lOoefcet No. M--85-153-C) 

Keystone Coal Mining Corp.; Petition 
for Modification of Application of 
Mandatory Safety Standard 

Keystone Coal Mining Corporatioa 
655 Church Street, Indiana. 

Pennsylvania 15701 has filed a petition 
to modify the application of 30 CFR 
75.1101 (deluge-type water sprays) to its 
Emilie No. 16 2 Mine (l.D. No. 36- 
00821). its lane No. 1 6 2 Mine (l.D. No. 
36-00823). its Margaret No. 11 Mine (li3. 
No. 36-0^8} and its Emilie No. 4 Mine 
(ID. No. 36-06018) all located in 
Armstrong County, Pennsylvania, its 
Urling No. 1 Mine (ID. No. 36-04852). its 
Urling No. 2 Mine (l.D. No. 36-04853) 
and its Urling No. 3 Mine (ID. No. 36- 
05658) all located in Indiana County. 
Pennsylvania. The petition is filed under 
section 101(c) of the Fedcfral Mine Safety 
and Health Act of 1977. 

A summary of the petitioner's 
statements follows: 

1. The petition concerns the 
requirement that deluge-type water 
sprays, foam generators actuated by rise 
in temperature, or other no less effective 
means of controlling fire, be installed at 
main and secondary belt-conveyor 
drives. 

2. Petitioner states that placing water 
sprinklers over or near a ^It starter box 
would result in a diminution of safety 
because the equipment is unattended 
and could get activated inadvertently, 
creating a risk of electrical shock or 
possible electrocution to the miners. 

3. As an alternate method petitioner 
proposes to install either a foam 
generator system, single line closed 
head sprinlder system, closed head 
sprinkler system, or a dry choraical/ 


water deluge system at specific remote 
head, belt starter and take-up units. 

4. For these reasons, petitioner 
requf^ts a modification of the slandani. 

Request for Comments 

Persons interested In this petition may 
furnish written comments. These 
comments must be filed with the OfTirt* 
of Standards, Regulations and 
Variances. Mine Safety and Health 
Administration, Room 627. 4015 Wikon 
Boulevard. Arlington. Virginia 22203. All 
comments must be postmarked or 
received in that ofTtce on or before 
lunuary 9,1986. Copies of the petition 
are available for inspection at the 
address. 

Doted: DocemlHir 4,1985. 

Patricia W. Solvey. 

Director, Office of Standarth, HoguhtioM 
arid Voriunctm. 

|FR Doc. 85-29287 Filed 12-9-85: 8:45 ain) 
SILUNO coot 4510-49-01 


lOocfcet No. M-6S-24-MI 

Mississippi Lime Co.; Petition for 
Modification of Application of 
Mandatory Safety Standard 

Mississippi Lime Company, P.O. 
Drawer 31. Stc. Genevieve, Missouri 
63670-0031 has filed a petition to modify 
the application of 30 CFR 57.13020 (use 
of compressed air) to its Peerless Mine 
(l.D. No. 23-00542) located in Ste 
Genevieve County, Missouri. The 
petition is Tiled under section 101 (c) of 
the Federal Mine Safety and Health Act 
of 1977. 

A summary of the petitioner's 
statements follows: 

1. The petition concerns the 
requirement that compressed air nfit lie 
directed towards a person. 

2. Petitioner states that during a 
regular shifL persons making repairs 
and operators clearing choke-ups or 
cleaning up spills gel excessive amounis 
of lime dust on their clothing. If this 
accumulation of dust on the clothing is 
not removed, it can work inlo and 
through the clothing, causing lime bumi 
to the skin. 

3. Several vacuums and blowers hNve 
been used and were unsuccessful in 
removing the dust from the clothing 

4. As an alternate method, petitioner 
proposes to use the "Guardaire Model 
No. 80" air gun to remove dust from the 
employees* clothing. These guns have no 
center hole through the nozzle, therefore 
no static pressure build-up. This 
eliminates the danger of forcing air Into 
the blood stream if tOr- nozzle is pressed 
against ihe skin. 
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S. For these reasons petitioner 
requests a modirication of the standard. 

Request for Comments 

IVrsons interested in this petition may 
furnish written comments. These 
comments must be filed with the Office 
of Standards* * Regulations and 
Variances. Mine Safety and Health 
Administration. Room 627.4015 Wilson 
Boulevard. Arlington. Virginia 22203. All 
comments must be postmarked or 
received in that office on or before 
(anuary 9.1986. Copies of the petition 
are available for inspection at that 
address. 

Diitfid: December 4.1985 
Patrids W. Silvey. 

Dirrt tor, Offtcv of Stonthnk, BcsuhfionM 
omi VarianoeM, 

|FR Doc. ttS-2928a Filed 12-9-85; 8:45 sm| 
nxiNO cooc 


Office of Pension and Weffare Benefit 
Programs 

1 Prohibited Transaction Exemption SS'ISS; 
Exemption Application No. 0-45SS el al.) 

Grant of Individual Exemptions; 

Andron* CechettinI ft Asso.. Inc., et al. 

agency: Pension and Welfare Bcmefit 
Programs. l.abor. 

action: Grant of Individual Exemptions. 

SUMMANV: This document contains 
exemptions issued by the Department of 
Labor [the Department) from certain of 
the pruhibiled transnclion restrictions of 
the Kmployee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974 (the Act) and/or the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (the 
Code). 

Notices were published in the Federal 
Register of the pendency before the 
Departmefil of proposals to grant such 
exemptions. The notices set forth a 
summary of facts and representations 
runlain^ in each application for 
oxt^mption and referred interested 
persons to the respective applications 
for a complete statement of the facts 
and representations. The applications 
have been avaibiblc for public 
inspection at the Department of 
Wasbiiigton. DC. The notices also 
invited interested persons to submit 
comments on the requested exemptions 
to the Department In addition the 
notices stated that any interested person 
might submit a written request that a 
public hearing be held (where 
appropriate). The applicants have 
n^presented that they have complied 
>^>th the requirements of the notification 
to interested persons. No public 
comments and no requests for a bearing. 


unless otixerwise stated, were received 
by the Department. 

iTie notices of pendency were issued 
and the exemptions are being granted 
solely by the Department be^itse. 
effective December 31,1978. section 102 
of Reorganisation Plan Na 4 of 1978 (43 
FR 47713. October 17.1978) transferred 
the authority of the Secret^ of the 
Treasury to issue exemptions of the type 
proposed to the Secretary of Labor. 

Statutory Findings 

In accordance with section 40e(a) of 
the Act and/or section 4975(cH2) of the 
Code and the procedures set forth in 
ERISA Procedure 75-1 (40 FR 18471. 

April 28.1975). and based upon the 
entire record, the Department makes the 
following bndings: 

(a) The exemptions are 
administratively feasible: 

(b) They are In the interests of the 
plans and their participants and 
benericiaries; and 

(c) They are protective of the rights of 
the participants and beneficiaries of the 
plans. 

Andron. Cindiettini & Assodates. Inc.. 
Located in Lafayette. California 

I Prohibited Transaction Rxeniptkm 85-198; 
Exemption Application Na D-4559| 

Exemption 

Section L Exemption for Certain 
Transactions Involving the Purchase of 
interests in AC investors (the 
Partnership) 

The restrictions of section 406(a) of 
the Act and the sanctions resulting from 
the application of section 4975 of the 
Code, by reason of section 4975(cKl) (A) 
through (D) of the Code, shall not apply 
to the purchase of interests in the 
Partnership by employee benefit plans 
(Participating Plans), if the general 
conditions set forth in Section II are met. 
and if: 

1. Bach purchase of Interests in the 
Partnership by a Participating Plan is 
authonzed in writing by a fidudary (the 
Independent Fiduciary) of each 
Participating Plan who is independent of 
the Applicants * and their affiliates.* If 
such Independent Fiduciary directs that 
assets then under management by any 
of the Applicants be invested in the 
Partnership, such written authorization 
by the Independent Fidudary shall 
specify such fact and the manner in 
which such assets shall be transferred to 
the Partnership. 


* TK< Appltmntt ar« AC AttodiitM. Andtun. 

S A^sociiitn. Inc., fonathxn Anilmn. and 
Riilfili C«c!trttai4 

* AU fuhire rcitnnccx lo thr A^pUcuttls will alto 
incliid* affiiMUni ol ibe Ap|>bc«oit. 


2. The following persons may not 
acquire or bold any securities of any 
company whose securities the 
Partnership holds (provided, however, 
that the rrstrictionB contained in this 
subsection shall not apply to the 
acquisitioaof such securities by any 
venture capital company that is 
controlled by or manag^ by Covered 
Persons as defined below and that Is 
subiect to the allocation formula 
described in section 7 of the Summary of 
Facts and Representations contained to 
the Proposed Exemption): 

(a) The Applicants and officers, 
directors and general partners of the 
Applicants. 

(b) Affiliates of AC Investors. AC 
Assodates. Mr. Andron and Mr. 
Cechettini. C^Covered Persons"’). 

3. The terms and conditions of the 
partnership agreement (the Partnership 
Agreement) at the formation of the 
Partnership and at the time of any 
purchase of an interest covered by this 
exemption shaU be no less favorable lo 
the Participating Plans than the terms 
and conditions available in arm's-length 
transactions between unrelated parties. 

4. Prior to accepting any investment of 
assets in the Partnership by a 
Participating Plan, the Applicants shall 
furnish or cause to be furnished to each 
Independent Fidudary authorizing such 
investment a copy of this exemption, the 
Partnership Agreement, a private 
placement memorandum which 
describes the respective nghts.X)f the 
general and limited partners to 
distributions and capita! appreciation, 
services lo be performed by the general 
partner and the compensation payable 
therefore, all other materia) rights and 
obligations of the partners, and such 
other information as requested by t)ie 
Independent Fiduciary. 

5. A Participating Plan shall not. after 
the date of investment of Plan assets in 
the Partnership, pay to any of the 
Applicants a separate investment 
management fee or similar fee with 
respect to the Participating Plan’s assets 
invested in the Partnership.* If a 
Participating Plan invests in the 
Partnership during any period for which 
the Plan has prepaid to any of the 
Applicants an Investment management 
or similar fee, the amount of such fee 
will be returned to the Participating 
Plan. This condition shall not preclude 
payment by the Partnership to any of the 
Applicants of expenses and allocations 
provided In the Partnership Agreement. 


■ This contllllcio shall not praduda tba paytnant 
by iha Partidpatins PIsni to tha Applicants of 
mvMtmenl mana p aiwwit orotbat lara wiib rn*p*»ct 
iQ .isBvts not tmrmted to the RinaanlHp. 
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6. No sales commissions or simitar 
fees will be charged by the Applicants 
to any Participating Plan with respect to 
its investment in the Partnership. No 
redemption fee or other penalty shall be 
charged by the Applicants to any 
Participating Plan which transfers all or 
a portion of its Plans to the Applicants 
of investment management or other fees 
with respect to assets not invested in 
the Partnership. Partnership interest as 
permitted by the Partnership Agreement, 
except that a Participating Plan must 
compensate the Partnership for 
reasonable fees and expenses incurred 
by the Partnership in its efforts to locate 
a suitable purchaser for the Participating 
Plan's Partnership interest. 

7. The partnership Agreement will 
require that limited partners receive 
audited annual financial statements 
with respect to the Partnership as well 
as such other information as the limited 
partner (or a Participating Plan's 
Independent Fiduciary) may reasonably 
request concerning the operations and 
investments of the Partnership. 

6. No Participating Plan may invest 
more than 10% of its assets in the 
Partnership. 

Section //. General Conditions 

(a) The Applicants maintain for a 
period of six years from the date of the 
transaction the records necessaiy' to 
enable the persons described in 
paragraph (b) of this section 11 to 
determine whether the conditions of this 
exemption have been met. except that 
(1) 8 prohibited transaction will not be 
considered to have occurred if. due to 
circumstances beyond the control of the 
Applicants, the records are lost or 
destroyed prior to the end of the six- 
year period, and (2) no party in interest 
shall be subject to the civil penalty that 
may be assessed under section 502(1) of 
the Act. or to the taxes imposed by 
section 4975 (a) and (b) of the Code, if 
the records are not maintained, or are 
not available for examination as 
required by paragraph (b) below. 

(b) (1) Except as provided in section (2) 
of this paragraph (b) and 
notwithstanding any provisions of 
subsections (a)(2) and (b) of section 504 
of the Act, the records referred to in 
paragraph (a) of this Section U are 
unconditionally available at their 
customary location for examination 
during normal business hours by: 

(A) Any duly authorized employee or 
representative of the Department or the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

(B) Any fiduciary of a Participating 
Plan who has authority to acquire or 
dispose of the interests in the 
Partnership of the Participating Plan or 


any duly authorized employee or 
representative of such flduciar>'. 

(C) Any contributing employer to any 
Participating Plan or any duly 
authorized employee or representative 
of such employer, and. 

(D) Any participant or beneficiary of 
any Participating Plan or any duly 
authorized employee or representative 
of such participant or beneficiary. 

(b)(2) None of the persons des^bed 
in subparagraphs (B) through (D) of this 
paragraph (b) shall be authorized to 
examine trade secrets of the Applicants, 
or commercial or financial information 
which is privileged or confidential. 

Section ///. Definitions ond Genera! 
Rides 

(a) An "affiliate*^ means a person with 
one or more of the following 
relationships to any of the Covered 
Persons; 

(i) Any person directly or indirectly 
through one or more intermediaries, 
controlled by such Covered Persons: and 

(ii) Officers, directors, highly 
compensated employees, relatives of or 
general partners in any such Covered 
Persons. 

(b) The term "contror* means 
beneficial ownership, by Covered 
Persons in the aggregate, either directly 
or through one or more controlled 
companies, of more than 50% of a 
company's voting securities. 

(c) The term -relative'* means spouse 
and minor children sharing the same 
household of such Covered Person. 

(d) The term "highly compensated 
employee" means a person whose 
compensation during the most recent 
fiscal year exceeds the greater of $30,000 
or 10% of the total compensation earned 
by all employees of the employer. 

(e) Each Participating Plan shall be 
considered to own the same 
proportionate undivided interest in each 
asset of the Partnership as its 
propo(Uonate interest in the total assets 
of the Partnership as calculated on the 
most recent preceding valuation date of 
the Partnership. 

For a more complete statement of the 
facts and representations supporting the 
Department's decision to grant this 
exemption refer to the notice of 
proposed exemption published on 
August 19.1985 at 50 33424. 

'The Department notes that section 
1(2) of the Proposed Exemption 
incorrectly referred to the allocation 
formula as being located in paragraph 6 
of the Summary of Facts and 
Representations. The allocation formula 
is in fact located in paragraph 7.of the 
Summary* of Facts and Representations. 
In addition, the Department has revised 
the language contained in section 1(2) of 


the Proposed Exemption to make it clear 
that the provision against holding 
securities held by the Partnership does 
not apply to the acquisition of such 
securities by other venture capital 
companies controlled by or managed b\ 
Covered Persons. The Exemption hn.s 
been amended to reflect the above 
mentioned changes. 

For Further Information Contact: Mr. 
Alan II. bevitas of the Department, 
telephone (202) 523-8971. (This is not a 
toll-free number.) 

Southern Fruit Distributors, Inc^ 
Employees Profit Sharing and Benefit 
Plan (the Plan) Located in Orlando. Ft 

(Prohibiled Transaction pAempiion aS- loii 
Exemption Application No. 

Exemption 

The restrictions of section 4061a). 
406(b)(1) and 406(b)(2) of the Act and 
the sanctions resulting from the 
application of section 4975 of the Code, 
by reason of section 4975(c)ll) (A) 
through (E) of the Code, shall not apply 
effective )une 29.1984, to the past cash 
sale on |une 29.1984 by the Plan of: (1) 
Its 60% interest in certain real property 
known as the Southside Shopping 
Center for $1,629,612 to Southside 
Shopping Center. Ltd., q Florida limited 
partnership: and (2) its 10% limited 
partnership interest in a limited 
partnership known as Compton 
Properties. Ltd. (Compton) for $4(i7.98H 
to the other partners in Compton, 
provided that the purchase price for 
these interests was not less than theii 
fair market value as of June 29,19H4. 

For a more complete statement of the 
facts and respresentations supporting 
the Department's decision to grant this 
exemption refer to the notice of 
proposed exemption published on 
September 16.1985 at 50 VR 37603. 

For Further Information Contact: 
David Lurie of the Department, 
telephone (202) 523-8194 (This is nut a 
toll-free number.) 

Butte Orthopedic and Fracture Clinic 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans (the 
Plans) Located In Butte. Montana 

(Prohibited Tninsiction Exemption 85-200: 
Exemption Application Nos. D-5603 ami 1>- 
5604) 

Exemption 

The restrictions of section 406(a) 406 
(b)(1) and (b)(2) of the Act and the 
sanctions resulting from the application 
of section 4975 of the Code, by reason of 
section 4975(c)|l) (A) through (E) of the 
Code, shall not apply to the lease of 
certain real property by the Plans to thi* 
Butte Orthopedic and Fracture Clinic, 
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fur a 20 year period provided all of the 
terms of the proposed lease are as 
favorable to the Plans as those 
obtainable in a similar transaction with 
anrelated parties. 

hifective Date: This exemption is 
effective November 21.1964. 

For a more complete statement of the 
facts and representations supporting the 
l)t:partiii6nt*s decision to grant this 
4*xemption refer to the notice of 
proposed exemption published on 
Octolier 8.1985 at SO VR 41046. 

For Further Information Contact: Ms. 
Linda Hamilton of the Department, 
tplt phone (202) S23-6194. (This is not a 
toll-free number.) 

Pension and Pro6t Sharing Plans of 
Montana Urology. Inc (the Plans) 
l ocated in Butte. Montana 

|Pn>hil>ltod Traniaction FApropUen S5>20l; 
Exrmption Application Nos. D-aoos tmd 
56061 

ExrmptkM 

restrictions of section 406ta). 406 
(b)(ll and (b)(2) of the Act and the 
sHnrtfotia resulting from the application 
of section 4975 of the Code, by reason of 
section 4975(c)(1) (A) through |B) of the 
Code, shall not apply to the lease of 
certain real property by the Plans to 
Montana Urology. Inc. for a 20>year 
period provided all of the terms of the 
leas^are as favorable to the Plans as 
those obtainable in a similar transaction 
with unrelated parties. 

Fffeclive Date: If this proposed 
exemption is granted, it will be effective 
on November 21.1984. 

For a more complete statement of the 
facts and representations supporting the 
^♦'partment’s decision to grant this 
exemption refer to the notice of 
proposed exemption published on 
October a 1985 at 50 FR 4104a 

For Further Information Contact: .Vts. 
Linda Hamilton of the Department, 
telephone (202) 523-6194. (This is not a 
toll-free number.) 

Pension Plan for Employees of First 
National Bank of Akron (the Plan) 
Located in Akron. Ohio 

iiVuhtbifad Transaction Exemption 65-202; 
Kxemptian AppHciitK)ii No. l>-6623| 

Exemption 

The restrictions of .section 4061a). 406 
(b)(1) and (b)(2) of the Act and the 
sdnetkma resulting from the application 
of section 4975 of the Code, by reason of 
section 4g7S(c)(l) (A) through (E) of the 
f^ode, shall not apply to the sale of a 
parcel of land and the building thereon 
(togetben the Property) by the Plan to 
Ihe First National Bai^ of Akron, for 


$550,000 in cash, provided such amount 
is not leas than the fair market value of 
the Property on the dale of the sale. 

For a more complete statement of the 
facts and representations supporting the 
Depurtmenfs decision to grant this 
exemption refer to the notice of 
proposed exemption published on 
October 8.1985 at 50 FR 41051. 

For Further Information Contact: Gary 
H. [.efkowitz of the Department, 
telephone (202) 523-8681. (This is not a 
tolhEree number.) 

The Travelers Separate Account 
(the Account) 

[Prohibited Transaction Exemption 8^203: 
Fxemptinn Application No. D-5722| 

Exemption 

The restrictions of section 406(a) and 
406 (bKl) and (b)(2) of the Act nnd the 
sanctions resulting from the application 
of section 4975 of the Code, by reason of 
section 4975(c)(1) (A) through (E) of the 
Code, shall not apply, effective ^tober 
9.1964. to the lease of space in a 
building by the AcconnI to the Travelers 
insurance Company, a party in interest 
with respect to the Account, provided 
that the terms of the lease are not less 
favorable to the Account than those 
terms obtainable with an unrelated 
party. 

For a more complete statement of the 
facts and representations supporting the 
Department's decision to grant this 
exemption refer to the notice of 
proposed exemption published on 
October 8,1965 at 50 FR 41052. 

Effective Dale: The effective date of 
this exemption is October 9,1984. 

For Further Information Contact; Mr. 
E.F. Williams of the Department, 
telephone (202) 523-8881. (This is not a 
toll-free number.) 

Advance Business Corporation 
Employees Profit Sharing Plan & Trust 
(the Plan) Located in Westmont. Illinois 

(Prohibited Transactibn Exempiicm 65-204; 
Exemption Application No. D-5727| 

Exemption 

The restrictions of section 406(a). 406 
(b)(1) and (b)(2) of (he Act and the 
sanebons resulting from the application 
of section 4975 of the Code, by reason of 
section 4975(cKl) (A) through of the 
Code, shall not apply for a period of 5 
years, to the proposed loans by the Plan 
of up to 25>% of its assets to Advance 
Business Corporation (the Employer), 
and to the guarantee of repayment on 
the loans by the shareholders of the 
Fjnployer. provided that the terms of the 


transactions arc not less favorable to 
the Plan than those obtainable in an 
arm'S'lcnglh transaction with an 
unrelated party at the bme of 
consummation of each transaction. 

For a more complete statement of the 
facts and representations supporting the 
Department's decision to grant this 
exemption refer to the notice of 
proposed exemption published on 
October 8.1985 at 50 FR 41053. 

Temporary Nature of Exemption 

This exemption is temporary and will 
exp'ue 5 years after the date of grant 
with respect to the making of any loan, 
subsequent to the expiration of this 
exemption, the Plan may hold loans 
originated during this 5 year period until 
the loans are repaid Should the 
applicant wish to continue entering into 
loan transactions beyond the 5 year 
period (he applicant may submit 
another application for exemption. 

For Further Information Contact; Alan 
H. Levilas of the Department, telephone 
(202) 523-8194. (This is not a toll-free 
number.) 

Robert). Bray, D.D.S.. M.S., P.A.. Profit 
Sharing Plan (the Plan) Located in 
Rochester, New York 

IPrnhibiled Transaction Exemption 8^205: 
Exemption Application No. D-5084) 

ExtJjj}piJon 

The restrictions of section 406(a) and 
406 {b)(l) and (b)(2) of the Act and the 
sanctions resulting from the appUcation 
of section 4975 of the Code, by reason of 
section 4975(c)(1) (A) through (E) of the 
Code, shall not apply to the sale of a 
partnership interest in Red River 
Associates by the Plan to Dr. Robert 
Bray, a party in interest with respect lo 
the Plan provided that the terms of the 
sale are at least as favorable to the Plan 
as those obtainable in a similar 
transaction with an unrelated party on 
the date of its consummabon. 

For a more complete statement of the 
facts and representations supporting the 
Department's decision to grant this 
exemption refer to the notice of 
proposed exemption published on July 
26.1985 at 50 FR 36541. 

For Further Information Contact: Ms. 
Linda Hamilton of the Department, 
telephone (202) 523-8194. (This is not a 
toll-free number.) 

West Tennessim Motor Express, Inc. 
Profit Sharing Plan; M&S Company Inc. 
Profit Sharing Plan (oollecbvely, the 
Plans) Locat^ in Nashville. Tennessee 

IProhihited Transsetion Exemption 85-206: 
Exemption ApplicaMon .Not. 0-8067 and D- 
6068| 
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Exemption 

llie restrictions of section 4(XHa| and 
4lKi (bHl) Hnd (b)(2) of the Act and the 
sanctions resulting from the application 
of section 4975 of the Code* by reason of 
section 4975(c)(1) (A) through (E) of the 
Code, shall not apply to the proposed 
sale of certain mortgage notes by the 
Plans to three participants of the Plans, 
provided that the sales price of such 
notes is not less than their fair market 
value on the date of the sale. 

For a more complete statement of the 
facts and representations supporting the 
Di'partment's decision to grant this 
exemption refer to the notice of 
proposed exemption published on 
October 8,1985 at 50 FR 41057. 

For Further Information Contact. Mr. 
E.F. Williams of the Department, 
telephone (202) 523-8881. (This is not a 
toll-free number.) 

Smallwood. Reynolds. Stewart. Stewart 
& Associates. Inc.. Profit Sharing Plan 
and Trust (the Plan) Located in Atlanta. 
Georgia 

|l*rcihibited Transaction F.xemptton 85-207; 
Fxfmptinn Appliciitkm No. D-8130] 

Exemption 

The restrictions of section 406(a|. 408 
(b)(1) and (b)(2) of the Act and the 
sanctions resulting from the application 
of section 4975 of the Code, by reason of 
section 4975|c)(1| (A) through (E) of the 
Code, shall not apply to the proposed 
sale by the Plan of 18,.582 shares of the 
common stock of |H Restaurants. Inc. 

(the Shares) to Smallwood. Reynolds. 
Stewart. Stewart A Associates. Inc., the 
sponsor of the Plan and a party in 
interest with respect to the Plan, for 
Ctjhh in the amount of $35,000. provided 
that such amount is not less than the fair 
market value of the Shares on the date 
of sale. 

For a more complete statement of the 
facts and representations supporting the 
Department's decision to grant this 
exemption, refer to the notice of 
proposed exemption published on 
October 8.1985, at 50 FR 41059. 

Comments and Hearing Requests: The 
applicant advised the Department that 
the notice of proposed exemption 
erroneously stated that the Employer is 
a law firm, while the Employer is in fact 
an architectural firm. 

For Further Information Contact: Ms. 
Katherine D. Lewis of the Department, 
telephone (202) 523-8194. (This is not a 
toll-fri^e number.) 


Dixon-Mcrkle, P.C. Employees 
Retirement Plan (the Plan) Located in 
Dearborn, Michigan 

(Prohibited Transadion F.xemption aV-2U8; 
Exemption Application No l>-8242| 

Exemption 

The restrictions of section 406(d). 408 
(b)(1) and (b)(2) of the Act and the 
sanctions resulting from the application 
of section 4975 of the Code, by reason of 
section 4975(cKl) (A) through (EJ of the 
Code, shall not apply to the sale by the 
Plan of an improved parcel of real 
property (the Real Property) for the cash 
consideration of $130,000, to Drs. Karl 
Merkle and David W. Peters (Drs. 

Merkle and Peters), provided the sales 
price for the Real Property is not less 
than its fair market value at the time the 
transaction is consummated. 

For a more complete statement of the 
facts and representations supporting the 
DepartmonFs decision to grant this 
exemption refer to the notice of 
proposed exemption published on 
October a 1985 at 50 F*R 41060. 

IVritten Comments: llie Department 
received one written comment to the 
proposed exemption and no requests for 
a public hearing. The written comment, 
which was submitted by counsel for Drs. 
Markle and Peters, noted one slight 
error in the notice of proposed 
exemption, namely in paragraph number 
one at page 41060. Thc^second Sffntence 
of that paragraph slates that the trustees 
of the Plan, who are also Plan 
participants, are Dr. Merkle and Dr. Paul 
Nagy. Counsel wishes to clarify that 
Paul Nagy is not a doctor or 8 Plan 
participant. He is a Plan trustee as well 
as a certified public accountant who 
handles the b^ks and records of DLxon- 
Merkle. P C. 

After consideration of the entire 
record, the Department has determined 
to grant the exemption. 

For Further Information Contact: Ms. 
|an D. Broady of the Department, 
telephone (202) 523-8881. (This is not a 
toll-free number.) 

General Information 

The attention of interested persons is 
directed to the following: 

(1) The fact that a transaction is the 
subject of an exemption under section 
408(a) of the Act and/or section 
4975(c)(2) of the Code does not relieve a 
fiduciar)' or other party in interest or 
disqualified person from certain other 
provisions of the Act and^r the Code, 
including any prohibited transaction 
provisions to w'hich the exemption does 
not apply and the general Hduciary 
responsibility provisions of section 404 
of the Act. which among other things 


require a fiduciary to discharge his 
duties respecting the plan solely in the 
interest of the participants and 
lieneficiaries of the plan and in a 
prudent fashion in accordance with 
section 404(a)(1)(B) of the Act: nor does 
il affect the requirement of section 
401(a) of the Code that the plan must 
operate for the exclusive benefit of the 
employees of the employer maintaining 
the plan and their benenciaries: 

(2) These exemptions are 
supplemental to and not in derogation 
of. any other provisions of the Act and/ 
or the Code, including statutory or 
administrative exemptions and 
transitional rules. Furthermore, the fact 
that a transaction is subject to an 
administrative or statutor>' exemption is 
not dispositive of whether the 
transaction is in fad a prohibited 
transaction. 

(3) The availability of these 
exemptions is subject to the express 
condition that the material facts and 
representations contained in each 
application accurately describes all 
material terms of the transaction which 
is the subject of the exemption. 

Signed •? Washington. D C., this 5lh day of 
December, 1985 
Elliot 1. Daniel. 

Assistant Administrator for Hi^utations and 
interpretations. Office of Pension and 
Welfare Benefit Programs. US. Di'fHifimvnl of 
Labor, 

[VH Doc 85-29277 Filed 12-0-85; 845 amj 
miuHQ coot 


I Application No. D-5297 et al.| 

Proposed Exemptions; R.A. Gray A 
Co., et al. 

agency: Pension and W'elfare Ik nefit 
Programs. Labor. 

action: Notice of Proposed Exemptions. 

suMMAiiv: This document contains 
notices of pendency before the 
Department of Labor (the Department) 
of proposed e.xemptions from certain of 
the prohibited tran.saction restrictions of 
the Fjnployee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974 (the Act) and/or the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (the 
Code). 

W ritten Comments and Hearing 
Requests 

All interested persons ore invited to 
submit written comments or requests f(ir 
a hearing on the spending exemptions, 
unless otherwise stated in the Notice of 
Pendency, within 45 days from the date 
of publication of this Federal Register 
Notice. Comments and requests for a 
hearing should state the reasons for the 
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writer* *® inlere®( In the pi»nding 
exemption. 

address: All written comments und 
rirquests for a hearing (at least three 
copies) should be sent to the Office of 
Pension and Welfare Benefit Programs, 
OfTtce of Regulations and 
Interpretations, Room hJ-5ti69, U.S. 

A partment of Uibor, 200 Constitution 
Avenue, NW^ Washington. DC 20210. 
Attention: Application Na stated in 
fMch Notice of Pendency. The 
ai^diaitiuns for exemption and the 
comments received W'lll be available for 
public Inspection in the Public 
Documents Room of Pension and 
Welfare Benefit Programs. U.S. 

D< [>artment of (.ahor. Room N-4B77. 200 
Constitution Avenue, NW., Washington, 
IX: 20210, 

N'otico to InteresIfKi Persons 

Notice of the proposed exemptions 
w ill be provided to all interested 
persons in the manner agreed upon by 
the applicant and the Department within 
15 days of the date of publication in the 
Federal Register. Such notice shall 
include a copy of the notice of pendency 
of the exemption as published in the 
Federal Register and shall inform 
interested persons of their right to 
comment and to request a hearing 
(where appropriate). 

SUPPLEMEHTARY INFORMATION: Hie 

proposed exemptions were requested in 
applications filed pursuant to section 
•«0fl(a) of the Act and/or section 
4975(c)(2) of the Code, and in 
accordance with procedures set forth in 
FRISA Procedure 75-1 (40 FR ia471. 

April 28.1975). Effective December 31. 
1978. section 102 of Reorganization Plan 
No. 4 of 1970 (43 FR 47713. October 17, 
1978) transferred the authority of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
exemptions of the type requested to the 
Secretary of Lalmr. Therefore, these 
notices of pendency are issued solely by 
thr* Department. 

The applications contain 
representations with regard to the 
proposed exemptions which are 
summarized below. Interested persons 
are referred to the applications on file 
with the Department for a complete 
statement of the facts and 
representations. 

R.A, Gray A Company Retirement Plan 
(the Plan) Located in Portland, Oregon 

I Application No. D-5297| 

I'roposed Exempiwn 

The Department is considering 
granting an exemption under the 
authority of section 40B(a) of the Act 
ond section 4975(c)(2) of the Code and In 


accordance with the procedures set 
forth in ERISA Procedure 75-1 (40 FR 
18471, April 28,1975). If the exemption is 
granted the restrictions of section 406(a) 
and 406 (b)(1) and (b)(2) of the Act and 
the sanctions resulting from the 
application of section 4975 of the Code, 
by reason of section 4975(c)(1)(A) 
through (R) of the Code shall not apply 
to the continued leasing beyond |une 30. 
1964 of certain parcels of real property 
by the Plan to R.A. Cray A Company 
(the Employer), provided all of Ihe terms 
of the proposed leases are at least as 
favorable to the Plan as those 
obtainable in an arm*s*lenglh 
transaction with an unrelated party. 

Effective Date: If the proposed 
exemption is granted it will be effective 
luly 1.1984. 

Summary of Facts and Representations 

1. The Plan js a defined contribution 
profit sharing plan. There are 
approximately 52 participants. The Plan 
had total assets of $1,617,913 as of 
February 28,1984. The trustees of the 
Plan are Messers, RA. Gray, john R. 
Bentley and Hawkin Au (the Trustees). 
The Trustees are the shareholders and 
officers of the Employer, The Employer 
IS a general contractor in the 
construction industry. 

2. In 1971 the Employer purchased 
approximately 7Mi acres of unimproved 
real property located in Tigard. Oregon 
(the Property). Three parcels of the 
Property were sold by the Employer to 
the Plan. Hie sales prices represented 
the Employer's cost for the fVoperty. 
These sales are described as follows: 

(a) in May of 1972, Ihe Plan purchased 
1.43 acres (Parcel I) for $16,000. There 
was an immediate lease<back of Parcel 1 
to the Plan Sponsor under a 25'year 
lease for an annual rental of $1,660. 

(b) In August of 1973, the Plan 
purchased 2,31 acres (Parcel II) for 
$11,400. There was an immediate lease- 
back to the Plan Sponsor under a 25- 
year lease for an annual rental of $1,140. 

(c) In July of 1974, the Plan purchased 
1.6 acres (Parcel III] for $24,000. There 
was an immediate leasc-back to the 
Plan Sponsor under a 25-year lease for 
an annual rental of $2,400. 

(d) A fourth parcel of the Property 
was sold to the Trustees in their 
individual capacities. 

3. *rhe leases of Parcels 1, II, and lU 
(collectively, the Parcels) from the 
Fjnployer (collectively, the Original 
Leases) were all triple net leases for 25- 
year terms in which all the expenses 
incurred with respect to the Parcels 
were the responsibility of the Employer, 


us Icassce.* ‘Fhc Employer immediately 
constructed improvements on the 
Parcels. (The Fanployer retained .9 ncres 
which currently cannot be developed 
because it is part of a flood plain). Tlie 
Employer leases the improvements 
located on the Parcels to unrelated 
parties, 

4, Effective July 1.1984 the Original 
Ileuses were extended (the New Leases). 
The New Leases were effectuated by 
addendums to the Original Leases. The 
New Lease.s permit the 25-year terms of 
the Original Leases to expire as now 
scheduled. The New Lease for Parcel I 
will expire on May 12,1997; the New 
Lease for Parcel II will expire on August 
31,1998; and the New Lease for Parr^:! 
lU will expire on July 31,1999. Each of 
the New Leases provides for a ten-year 
option to renew. The option will be 
exercised only upon the approval of the 
Plan's independent fiduciary. 

5. The annual rental for the New 
leases is a total of $44,199.* This rental 
amount reflects the fair market rental 
value of the Property as determined by 
an appraisal periormed by Curtis. 
Mackenzie A Slocum. Inc., an 
independent real estote appraisal firm 
(the Appraiser) located in Portland, 
Oregon. The Appraiser determined that 
the fair market value of the Parcels is 
$441,959 based upon an appraisal of 
March 24.1983. and an updated 
appraisal of December 17,1984. The 
value of the Property represents 27 
percent of the total assets of the Plan.* 


* The epphceni repreecnif Ihet Ihe Origtndl 
Leiitee ere covered by section 4)4 of Ihe Acl. The 
Apidicant further repreterttf the! although lK^• 
wnllen lease of Parcel III was not signed vniU )uly 
e. 1974. this lease was made sublect to a binding 
contract in effect on |uly 1.1974 and Is, therefore, 
covered by section 414 of the Act. The Deportment 
expresses no optmon as to the applicability of 
section 414 in this insUnoe However, the applicant 
represents that It will pay any excise tax which may 
be due as a result of the Original Leases within 60 
days after a final determination of such liability by 
Ihe appropriate governmental entity. 

* Tlw annual rental for the New Leases reflects an 
irM:fvase In the annual rental for the Original 
Leases. The Increased rental rate became effective 
|uly 1.19M. The applicant represents that the rnilrc 
amount of the rent titcreate was paid to the Plan in 
cash In February of 1965 which is the dose of the 
Employer's ai>d the Plan’s fiscal year. No Interest 
was paid at that lime. Although there is an 
agreement that Interest Is being charged an the 
unpaid amount no payments iMve b<^ made 
fubsequant to February of 19flS. The Plan's 
Independent fiduciary will determine the interest 
rate in light of current marhel conditions and Us 
determination of the fair marliel value for inlefesl 
rates and collect oil monies and Interest due the 
Plan when the proposed exemption Is granted. 

* The applicant represents that the Property will 
represent not more than 2S% of the total aaseta of 
the Plan In Ihe I9IIS-IIB Hon year 
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1 he Appraiser also determined (hat a 10 
percent return on land value in the 
i\iilUind« Oregon area reprcia^ntf a fair 
market value rate. This annual rental 
mtc wiW be adjusted ever>’ five years to 
equal 10 percent of the then appraised 
value of the Properly. The annual rental 
rate for the New Leases will not fall 
tfelow the initial annual rale of $44,199 

6, The terms of the New Leases 
provide that the improvements which 
have been constructed on the Ptirccls by 
the Plan Sponsor shall become the 
property of the Plan at the end of the 
terms of the New Leases. The New 
leases also will contain provisions 
granting an option to the Plan to 
purchase the Employer's leasehold 
interest In the New Incases at any time 
during the last five >t?ars of the New 
U*ascs. The purchase price for the 
leasehold interest will equal the briiance 
of the remaining indebtedness owed by 
the Employer on the permanent 
financing it incurred at the time the 
improvements were completed 

7. The Pacific Western Bank has been 
appointed to serve as the indt^pendenl 
fiduciary for the New Leases (the 
Independent Fiduciary). The 
Imlependent Fiduciary made the 
following representations by letter of 
May 23. 1984: 

(1J It is unrelated to the IMan and the 
Employer. 

(2) It hoB examined the Ptan's 
investment portfolio and has determined 
that the New l.£ase8 fit witiiin the Plan's 
investment scheme. 

(3) It has contacted the Appraiser, met 
with the Trustees, compared the New 
Lipases with other known transactions of 
leased space fn the Portland area and 
onalyrxd oirrent market trends and 
(uinditions, and as a result, is of the 
opinion that the New Leases arc to the 
best interest of the Plan. 

(4) It has reviewed all of the terms of 
the New Leases and has determined that 
all such terms represent fair market 
value terms. 

(5) It has determined that the New 
i.eases provide adequate safeguards for 
the protection of the Plan and its 
participants and benefidaries. 

(G) It will monitor all of the provinions 
of the New Leases. 

(7) It will obtain an independent 
appraisal of the Parcels and make the 
rental adjustment every five years to 
n-flccl the fair market value rental rate. 

(8) It will have sole authority to 
decide whether the Plan should exerdse 
its option to purchase the Employer's 
leasehold interest and %vi!t exerdse the 
option only if it is in the interests of and 
protective of the Plan. 


(9) It will have sole authority to 
exercise the option to renew the New 
leases on behalf of the Han. 

8. In summary, the applicant 
rrtpresents that the proposed trumiaotion 
meets the statutory criteria of section 
40B(a) of the Act because: 

(u) The initial rental payment for the 
New Leases equals the fair uiiirki*! 
rental value of the Parcels as 
determined by an independent 
appraisal: 

(b) The rental rale will be fidju.stod 
every five years to reflect the fair 
market rental value of the Parcels; 

(c) The plan's Independent Fidudary' 
will monitor all of the terms of the New 
Leases; and 

(d) the Independent Fiduciary* has 
determined that all of the terms of the 
New Leases are in the interest of and 
protective of the Plan and its 
participants and benefidaries. 

For Further information Contact: Ms. 
tJnda ttamilton of the Department, 
telephone (202) 523-8881. (This is not a 
toll-free numb^.) 

Peterson. Thelan & Price, a ITofessional 
Corporation Profit Sharing Plan and 
Trust (the Plan) Located m Son Diego. 
California 

I Application No. D- 60 e 8 | 

Proposed Exemption 

The Department is considering 
granting an exemption under the 
authority of section 40B(a) of the Aci 
and section 4975(cH2) of the Code and in 
accordance %vith the procedures set 
forth in EKISA Procedure 75-1 (40 FR 
18471, April 28.1985). If the exemption is 
granted the restrictions of the section 
406(a) and 40b|b)(1) and (b|(2) of the Act 
and ll>e sanctions resulting from the 
applicadon of section 4975 of the Code. 

reason of section 4975(c)(1)(A) 
through (E) of the Code shall not apply 
to the proposed cash sale by the Plan of 
certain shares of caramon stock in 
Citizens Western Bank (the Bank), an 
unrelated party, to Paul A. Peterson, a 
party in interest with respect to the Han. 
provided that the Plan receives at least 
fair market value at the time of sale. 

Summary of Facts and Hepresentations 

I. Ihe Plan is a defininJ contrihnltrin 
profit sharing plan with nine 
partidpants and ossets in excess of 
$488,300 as of |anuary 31.1985. Paul A. 
Peterson (the applicant) is the principal 
stockholder of Peterson. Thelan tk Pria;. 
A Professional Corporation (the 
Employer) and is also the trustffe of the 
Plan, llie principal business of the 
Employee is providing legal services. Mr. 
Peterson no longer actively participates 
in ll»e Phui. but he retains therein an 


individually direct account (the 
Account) with current assets of 
approximaloly $199,030. 

Z Among the assets of the Account 
are 3,400 shares (the Shares) common 
stock in Citizens We.Hlern Bank (tlia 
Dank). Mr. Peterson purchased the 
Shares on l>ehair of the Account for 
$52,700 ($15.50 per share) on |iily 11. 
1980. The applicant represents dial the 
Shares have paid no dividends and have 
declined in value since their acu]ulsitian 

3. The applicant requests an 
exemption for the cash sale of the 
Shares by the Account to the applicant 
fur its original purchase price of $52,700. 
1'hc applicant represents that neither he 
nor the Employer have relationship 
with the Bank other than a personal 
checking account held by himself and 
his wife. 

4. The applicant submitted a letlrr 
from David P. W'hile, Acc4)unt Executivi 
at the investment firm Bateman Eichler. 
Hill Richards, stating that as of April 18. 
1985. the Bank's common stock was 
quot4*d at $6 per sliare. at which price 
the Account's Shares would have an 
aggregate fair market value of $2ft,409. 
llie applicanl also submitted a letter 
dated August 2,1985 from David S. 
SackelL Vice President of Sutro tk Co.. 
Incorporated, which is registered with 
the Securities Exchange Commission as 
the tnider or "market maker" of the 
Bank's common stock, stating that it has 
not traded above $10 per share in the 
last eighteen months, and that it 
euirently trades between $8 and Sti.50 
per share. 

5. The applicant represents that thi 
proposed sale is in the best interests of 
the Plan and its affected account 
because the Account is not likely to 
obtain a significant return on the Sliarrs 
or to receive a better price for the 
Shares on the open market. Furthermori. 
the sale will improve the liquidity of tlir 
Account 

0. In summary, the applicanl 
represented that the proposed 
transaction meets the statutory criteria 
of section 408(a] of the Act because (a) 
the Account wiU be relieved of on 
unprofitable investment; and (b) die salt 
price of the Shares will be at or above 
fair market value at the time of sale. 

Notice to Interested Person: Since Mi. 
l\«terson is the only participant affected 
by the transaction, there is no need to 
distribute notice to interested persons 
Comments and hearing requests are due 
30 days after the publication of this 
notice in the Federal Register. 

For Further Informatian Contact: Ms 
IJnda Shore of the Department, 
telephone (202) 523-7901. (This is not a 
toll-free number.) 
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Construction Industry Laborers Vacation 
Fund (the Vacation Fund) and the 
("onstructioo Industry Laborers Welfare 
Fund (the Welfare Fund: Collectively the 
Funds) Located in Jefferson City, 
Missouri 

lApplication No. L-6186| 

I Proposed Exemption 

The Department is considering 
granting an exemption under the 
authority of section 408(a) of the Act in 
accordance with the procedures set 
forth in ERISA Procedure 75-1 (40 FR 
18471. April 28.1075). If the exemption is 
granted the restrictions of section 405(a) 
of the Act shall not apply to the transfer 
of uncommitted reserN'es by the 
Vacation Fund to the Welfare Fund. The 
Welfare Fund is a party in interest with 
respect to the Vacation Fund as a result 
of providing administrative services and 
office space to the Vacation Fund. 

Summary of Facts and Representations 

1. The Vacation Fund is an employee 
welfare benefit plan as defined by 
section 3(t) of the Act and was 
established in accordance with section 
302(c)(5) of the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947, as amended. The 
Welfare Fund is also an employee 
welfare benefit plan as defined by 
section 3(1) of the Act and was also 
established in accordance with section 
302(c) (5) of the Labor Munagment 
Relations Act of 1947. as amended. For 
Ihe year ending December 31,1982. 
rmpioyer contributions were made on 
behalf of approximately 3,048 Vacation 
Fund participants and approximately 
4.320 Welfare Fund participants. The 
Vacation fund and Welfare Fund have 
assets of $412,231 and $5,835,550. 
respectively as of December 31.1982. 
There are 12 trustees serving on the 
Welfare Fund and 2 trustees serv ing on 
the Vacation Fund, however, there are 
no common trustees. 

2. The Vacation Fund is an 
irrevocable trust designed and 
administered for the purpose of 
providing vacation and related benefits 
for participants and beneficiaries. The 
Vacation Fund was established on June 
18.1970 and the Welfare Fund on April 
1.1952. Participants under the Funds are 
employees covered by collective 
bargaining agreements negotiated 
between various employers and 
employer associations and the various 
local unions of the Western Missouri 
and Kansas Luliorers District Council of 
the Laborers International Union of 
North American. AFL-CIO (Ihe Union). 
The Vacation Fund and the Welfare 
Fund are currently receiving 


contributions under current collective 
bargaining agreements. 

3. Under the Amended Agreement and 
Declaration of Trust of the Vacation 
Fund (the Trust Document). Article IX. 
Section 1. all funds accumulated by each 
participant under the Vacation Fund for 
work performed within the geographic 
iurisdiction of the Vacation Fund during 
the calendar period are automatically 
paid out on an annual basis. Article IX 
provides as follows: 

The iruBtees shall have full authority, in 
their discretion, to determine all questions of 
nature, amount, manner and time of benefits 
to be provided. . , Payments and distribution 
of funds from a participant's account shall be 
made by check from the commercial bank 
once each year between December 10 and 
March 10 of the following year. The vacation 
account of each participant shall accumulate 
annually during the period from November 1, 
4o the following October 31. 

4. The applicant represents that 
because of the instability and vulnerable 
nature of the construction Industry many 
construction workers move from place 
to place and from employer to employer. 
As a result the Vacation Fund has been 
plagued since its establishment with the 
return of many of its vacation benefit 
checks, unclaimed and uncashed* 
Foreseeing this possibility, the trustees 
of the Vacation Fund provided far this 
contingency in the Trust Document, 
Article IX. section 7. Under section 7, 
the trustees may adopt rules and 
regulations concerning situations where 
the Vacation Fund is unable to locate a 
participant or beneficiary in order to 
make a distribution of funds. Under such 
circumstances, the trustees may cause 
the funds due a participant which are 
unclaimed for a period of two years to 
revert to the general account of the 
Vacation Fund*or to be paid to the 
Welfare Fund to provide benefits to 
participants of the Welfare Fund. 

5. The applicant states that if for any 
reason the vacation benefits of a 
participant are not received, the 
participant may obtain such benefits by 
writing to the board of trustees of the 
Vacation Fund. Each plan participant of 
the Vacation Fund who has not claimed 
vacation benefits which become 
forfeited under the rules of the Vacation 
Fund and which arc subsequently 
transferred to the Welfare Fund, may 
still recover the monies due from the 
Welfare Fund. Therefore, as structured, 
there will be no ultimate forfeiture of 
accrued vacation benefits os a result of 
the transfer if at a later date a 
participant makes a claim for vacation 
benefits. The amount of unclaimed 
vacation benefits for the years 1979, 
1980.1981 and 1982 os December 31, 

1982 was $88,335.11 representing 


unclaimed checks for 1.430 participants. 
The trustees of the Vacation Fund have 
declared these unclaimed benefits 
forfeited and propose to transfer this 
amount to the Welfare Fund. 

6. The applicant states that there is a 
substantial overlap of participants 
between the Vacation Fund and the 
Welfare Fund. As such, the trustees of 
both funds are of the opinion that the 
unclaimed and forfeited benefits of the 
Vacation Fund could best be used to 
most effectively beneHt the participants 
under the Vacation Fund and Welfare 
Fund by providing benefits to the 
participants and beneficiaries of the 
Welfare Fund. The Welfare Fund 
provides hospitalization, medical, 
accidental death and dismemberment, 
maternity and other related health care 
benefits to participants and their 
benenciaries. 

7. The applicant represents that the 
Vacation Fund makes a diligent search 
to locate participants whose checks arc 
returned. In attempting to locate a 
participant for payment of vacation 
benefits, the Vacation Fund uses the last 
known address of the participant as 
provided by the participant to the 
Vacation Fund, the Union or an 
employer. For participants for whom the 
Vacation Fund does not have an 
address, certain procffdures are 
followed in an attempt to locate a 
oirrent mailing address. FirsL 
periodically, a computer printout listing 
the name and social security number of 
participants for whom the Vacation 
Fund's administrative office does not 
have an address is prepared. This 
printout is sent to the Union in the o/ea 
from which the hours have been 
reported to the Vacation Fund 
administrator. The Union is requested to 
search its records for an address and to 
provide it to the Vacation Fund office. 
Second, if the Union is unable to provide 
an address, a request is sent to the 
employer who made contributions for 
the participants to the Vacation Fund. In 
addition to the periodic inquiries 
described above, each year, 
approximately two months before the 
scheduled annual vacation money 
payout, a request is sent to Ihe 
participating Unions and employers for 
addresses on all participants for which 
there is none in the Vacation Fund's 
records. This request is a composite 
listing of all participants for which the 
Vacation Fund records show no address 
available. 

8. The applicant represents that the 
trustees of the Welfare Fund, under the 
terms of the transfer agreement 
executed on April 3,1^5 between the 
Funds (the Transfer Agreement], shall 
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mattitain records which will pc^mitl a 
sirparate accounCtng of all forfeited 
iK nefits transferred from the Vacation 
Fund. In addition* the Welfare Fund will 
accept and process any claims on the 
forfeited Vacation Fund benefits Died by 
participants and will pay any benefits 
due in accordance with the terms of the 
Vacation Fund. 

9. In sununary. it is represimted that 
the proposed transaction will satisfy the 
statutor>* criteria of section 408(a) of the 
Act because: 

(a) Ihe transfer of assets betwiien the 
Funds will involve little or no 
administrative complications: 

(b) Ihe rights of Vacation Fund 
participants ivill be protected because 
pursuant to the Transfer Agreement the 
Welfare Fund will keep separate records 
for the transferred funds and will honor 
future claims by Vacation Fund 
participants: and 

(c) TTie Funds' trustees have 
determined that the proposed tninsfer of 
uncommitted reserves is in the best 
interests of the participants and 
iMmeftdaries of the Funds. 

For Further Information Contact: Alan 
H. l4>vitas of the Department, telephone 
t2U2) 523-Wn. (Thi« i» not a lolhfree 
number.) 

Thomas L. Oooovan. MJX, loc.. Oefioed 
Benefit Peoslon Trust (the Plaa) Located 
in San Diego. California. 

I Application Mo. 0-^931 

i*ruposed Exemption 

The Oepaiiment is considering 
granting an exemption under the 
authority of section 4975(c|(2) of the 
code and in accordance with the 
procedures set forth in Rev. Proc. 75-26. 
1975-1 C3. 722. If the exemption is 
granted the sanctions resulting from the 
application of section 4975 of the Code, 
by reason of sections 4075(cMl(A) 
through (E) of the code shall not apply to 
the sale of a 3% interest in International 
Carbide Co. (Incarb). a Iiiiiilt5d 
partnership, by the Plan to Or. Thomas 
L Donovan (Dr. Donovan), a 
disqualified person with respect to the 
Plan,' for $3^000 in cash, provided that 
such price is no less than the fair market 
value of such percentage of incarb at the 
time of the sale. 

Summary of Facts and Representations 

1. The Plan ia a defined benefit 
pension plan covering only Dr. Donovan, 
who is also the trustee of the iHan. Dr. 
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Donovan is 100% slockhutdiT of Ihumns 
L Dunovqn. M.D.. Inc., (the llan 
Sponsor). The Plan had approximately 
$59,000 in assets as of |uly 3, 1965. of 
which $34/XX). or 57% is invested in a 3% 
limited partnership interest in Incarb. 

2. In February. 1965i. the Plan 
purchased a one percent (1%) interest in 
Incarb for $10,000 from Melvin L 
Mubbard (Mr. Hubbard). General 
Partner of Incarb. and in May, 1985. thr 
Plan purchased a further two percent 
(2%) interest for $24,000. Incarb, a 
limited p4irtnershtp conducting research 
arvd developmcmt on an unproven new 
process to make tungsten carbide out of 
tungsten, oirrentiy has twelve limited 
partners. Approximately 19 partntrrship 
percentages have been sold, including 
2% sold to Dr. Donovan In his own 
name. 

3. The applicant represents that the 
Plan's investment in Incarb was highl> 
speculative and. therefore, ilt'ndxised. 
as such research and development 
ventures rely on the ability' of investors 
to make use of tax write-offs no! 
available to the Plan in order to show a 
reasonable proRt. 

4 Mr. Hubbard stated on August 14. 
1985, that the fair market value of a one 
percent limited partnership interest In 
Incarb was $12,000. based on the Inlest 
sale of a percentage. He furlhi^r stated 
that Incarb has shown losses thus far for 
1985. 

5. The applicant represents that rights 
lo Incarb's patent in Canada were 
traded to Incarb of Canada (I/C) in 
exchange for 1.1 million shares of I/C 
stock. However, I/C stock has no 
established value as it has not yet been 
traded. Rnally, Norman Goodman. CPA. 
who is associated with Main Hurdman. 
CPAs for Incarb. located in Irvine, 
California, stated that while the last 
percentage of Incarb sold was on May 
31.1985 for $12,000. because partnership 
interests such as Incarb's are not readily 
marketable, any statement as to their 
fair market value is highly subjective. 

& llie applicant seeks an 
administrative exemption for the Plan to 
sell its 3% interest in Incarb to Dr. 
Donovan for the greater of $38,000 in 
cash or the fair market value of the 3% 
interest as of the date of sale. The Plan 
will not be required to pay any 
commissions or fees in connection with 
the sale. 

7. In summiiry, the applicant 
represents that the proposed transaction 
will satisfy the terms and conditions of 
section 4975(c)(2) of the Code because: 
(a) The Plan's interest in Incarb will be 
sold for no less than its fair market 
value at the time of the sale: (b) the sale 
represents a one-time transaction for 
cash %vhich can be eaily verified; (c| the 


sale will not reuire the payment of any 
commissions or fees by the Ptan: (d) the 
Plan will not suffer any loss with n^spect 
to its purchase of the partnership 
interest in Incarb: and (e) the tnistee of 
the Plan has determined that the 
proposed transaction would be in tlie 
best interest and protective of the Plan 

Notice to Interested Persons: Bc'caiise 
Dr. Donovan is the sole stockholder of 
the Plan Sponsor and the only 
participant in the Plan, it has been 
determined That there is no need to 
distribute the notice of proposed 
exemption to Interested persons. 
Comments and requests for a public 
hearing are due 30 days after the 
publication of this notice in the Federal 
Register. 

For Further Infortnalion Contact: 
|os4;ph L Roberts ill of the Depart maul, 
telephone (202) 523-6194. (This is no! a 
toll-free number.) 

Oeocon Milling Company. Inc.. 

Employee Stock Owmer^ip Plan (the 
Plan) IxKuited in Cayuga, NY 

(ApplicnUofi No, D-OZIT] 

Profiosed Exemption 

The Departmen! is considering 
granting an exemption under Ihe 
authority of section 40B(n) of the Act 
and section 4975(c)(2) of the Code and In 
accordance with the procedures set 
forth in KRISA Procedure 75-1 (40 FR 
18471, April 28.1975). If the exemption is 
granted the restrictions of section 406(a| 
and 406 (b)(l) and (bK2) of the Act and 
the sanctions resulting from the 
application of section 4975 of the Code 
by reason of section 4975(r)(l) (A) 
through (K) of the Code shall not apply 
to the extension of credit to the Plan by 
several parties in interest, including Plan 
fiduciaries, in connection with the 1978 
sale of stock (the Stock) of beacon 
Milling Company. Inc. (the Employer) In 
the Plan. 

Summary of Facts and Represent at torus 

1. The Plan is a leveraged employee 
stock ownership plan with 
approximately 277 participants. As ot 
October 27,1964. it had net assets 
valued at $2,625,499. The Inistees (the 
Trustees) of the Plan arc Wilbur I.. 
Townsend and Aiem B, Smith, lioth 
officers of the Employer. 

2. The Plan was established by the 
Employer in 1975. In 1976 the Plan 
entered info an agreement (the 
Agreement) to purchase 2.458 shares of 
Employer Stock fout of 4,957 shares then 
outstanding) from the 31 shareholders of 
the F.mployer (the Sellers). The 
Agreement provided that the Plan would 
make eighty equal quarterly installment 
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payments of principnl and interest at 
7 ^ 1 % annually, for 20 years. Under the 
Agreement the Stock was placed into a 
suspense account and subsequently 
released and allocated to participants* 
accounts as the principal payments 
were made. 

3. The applicant represents that the 
/Vgroemeot met the requirements of 
section 406(b)(3) of the Act relating to 
loans to employee stock ownership 
plans by parties in interest, when it w^aa 
entered into in 1976.* Among its 
proWsions is one dealing with actions to 
be taken in the event of a Plan default, 
which provides; **if for any reason, 
including, inter alia, (the ^ploycr*s| 
tnahilily to contribute sufficient amounts 
to the plan, . . (and if). . . any 
inM.ilIment of principal and interest is 
not paid in full within the plan year in 
which the installment due date falls, and 
if such default in payment continues 
until the end of the first quarter after the 
end of such plan year, the Trustees shall 
deliver to the Seller(6| forthwith at the 
end of such first quarter, such numl>cr of 
the Sellers shares as shall have not 
rhrrctofore been released from the 
(fiURpense account). . .** 

Regulations under section 408(b)(3) 
were issued in 1977 (29 CFR 2&S0.40ab- 
3) and provide that in the event of a 
default where the creditor is a party in 
interest, the agrt>emcnt must provide for 
a transfer of plan assets only upon and 
to the extent of the failure of the plan to 
meet the payment schedule (section 
2SS0.4(J8l^(f)). The Agreement, 
however, was not amended to conform 
to the Regulations, and when the Plan 
defaulted on the Agreement on january 
31.1985. the Trustees returned ail of the 
Stock in the suspense account to the 
Sellers, The applicant represents that 7 
of the Sellers are parlies in interest (the . 
Rarlies), and that therefore the return of 
the Stock to them caused the extension 
of credit to the Plan to become a 
prohibited transaction. 

4. Tbe applicant represents that the 
Trustees relied In good faith on prior 
counsel in drawing up the Plan 
dcM'umcnts and the Agreement and in 
keeping the plan documents and 
Agreement in conformity with the Act 

the Code. Prior counsel never 
indicated any need to amend the 
Agreement even though the Plan 
dorumenis were amended several times 
to conform to amendments to the Code. 
When the Plan's current counsel 
dbeovered the inconsistency of the 
Agreement with the Regulation on or 
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about May 24. 1985. they consulted with 
the Internal Revenue Service, and 
advised the Trustees to immediately 
retrieve all of the shares which had been 
transferred to the Parties and 
recalculate the number of shares to be 
transferred based on the payment 
schedule of the Agreement. By lone 7. 
1985, the Parties returned to the Trustees 
all of the Stock which had been 
transferred. The applicant represents 
that the return of the Stock by the 
parties to the Plan was a correction 
within the meaning of Foundation 
Excise Tax Regulation § 53.4941 (e)*1(c). 
which applies to section 4975 prohibited 
transactions by reason of Temporary 
Pension Excise Tax Regulation 141.4975- 
13. Under S 53.4941(e}-l(c)(l) of the 
Foundation Excise Tax Regulations, any 
correction pursuant to Code section 4941 
is not an act of self-dealing.^ 

5. The applicant represents that the 
Trustees relied in go^ faith on prior 
counsers failure to amend the 
Agreement in deciding that it was 
permissible to transfer the Stock to the 
Parties upon the default, and that upon 
discovering the prohibited nature of the 
transaction, immediately moved to 
correct the transaction and to apply for 
an exemption. The applicant further 
represents that since the value of the 
Stock has declined over 30% from the 
date the Purchase Agreement was 
entered into the Parties did not gain 
from the default, but would have been 
much better off to use their **corporate 
power" to avoid default and remain 
under the Purchase Agreement, where 
the price they were receiving for their 
Stock was clearly in excess of the 
current market value. The applicant also 
represents that since no dividends were 
paid for the period of the improper 
satisfaction of the default the Plan 
suffered no loss due to the transaction 
and its correction. 

6. In summary, the applicant 
represents that the transaction met the 
criteria of section 40B(a) because: (a) 

The Plan did not suffer any loss and the 
Parlies enjoyed no gain as a result of the 
improper satisfaction of the Plan default 
on an exempt loan: (b) the transaction 
was entered into on the advice of the 
Plan*s prior counsel that the terms of the 
Agreement complied with the Act and 
regulations; and (c) when the Plan's 
current counsel discovered the 
prohibited transaction, steps were 
immediately taken to correct the 
transaction as quickly as possible. 
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For Further Information Contact: Mr. 
Duvid l.urle of the Department, 
telephone (202) 523-8194. (This Is not a 
toll-free number.) 

Pension Plan for the Employees of |.). 
Docbel Corporation (the Plan) Located in 
Riviera Beach, Florida 

I Application No. 13-6246] 

Proposed Exemption 

The Department is considering 
granting an exemption under the 
authority of section 406(a) of the Act 
and section 497S(c)(2) of the Code and in 
accordance with the procedures set 
forth In ERISA Procedure 75-1 (40 FR 
18471, April 28.1975). If the exemption Is 
granted the restrictions of section 406{a] 
and 406 (b)(1) and (b)(2) of the Act and 
the sanctions resulting from the 
application of section 4975 of the Code, 
by reason of section 4975(c)(1) (A) 
through (E) of the Code shall not apply 
to the proposed sale of an undivided 
half interest (the Interest), in certain real 
property (the Properly) by the Plan to 
the William R. Hibel Revocable Trust 
(the Trust), the trustee and grantor of 
which is one of the trustees and 
administrators of the Plan and a major 
owner of the).). Dorbel Corporation (the 
Fjnployer). the employer of the Plan's 
participants, provided the sales price is 
not less than the fair market value of the 
Interest on the date of the sale. 

Summary of Facts and Representations 

1. The Plan is a defined benefit 
pension plan covering two participants. 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. HibeL who own 
00% of the Employer. Their children. Dr. 
fames Hibel and Dr. Janet Hibel. own 
the remaining 20% of the Employer. The 
applicant states that the fair market 
value of the Plan's total assets is 
estimated to be $550,000 as of March 14. 
1985. Mr. William R. Hibel (Mr. Hibel) 
makes the investment decisions for tire 
Plan. He is also an officer and director 
of the Employer and the trustee and 
grantor of the Trust. 

2. The Property is legally descrIbiHl as 
Units I and L as set forth on the 
Condominium Map of Lot 8 of the 
Second Amended Map of Tahoe Village 
No. 2. recorded February 2.1979. as 
Document No. 29639. Official Records of 
Douglas County, State of Nevada, 
together with an undivided V^i interest 
in and to that portion of the designated 
C.ammon Area as set forth on said 
Condominium Map. The Plan acquired 
the Interest for $105,000 from M L 
Lawrence, who is not a party in interest 
with respect to the Plan, pursuant to un 
exchange agreement made as of April 
26.1985. in exchange for a half interest 
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in H vacation residence located ol 7HA 
Skyland Court. Zephyr Cove. Nevada 
(the Zephyr Cove Property) in the Uike 
Tahoe area. The Plan also received 
some cash in that exchange. It is 
represented that the Plan trustee 
considered such exchange to he the best 
business alternative available to the 
Plan at the time, considering that the 
Zcph>T Cove Property had been on the 
market for a considerable period of lime. 
The Plan has incurred no additional 
capital expenditures with respect to the 
Property, has realized minimal income 
(approximately $1,350) from the Interest, 
and has incurred normal utility, 
insurance, and minor maintenance 
expenses (estimated at between $4fX) 
and $500) on the Properly. The 
remaining one-half interest In the 
Property is owned by ).M. Allovio fk 
Associates Pension Trust, which is not a 
party in interest with respect to the Plan. 
The applicant states that the Property is 
not located proximate to any property 
owmed by the F.mployer or by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hibel. 

3. Mr. Hibel explains that the Plan 
wishes to sell the Interest to the Trust 
for a number of reasons; 

(a) As trustee of the Plan. Mr. Hibel 
notes that the Plan is a co-owncr of the 
IVopcrty and there are differing opinions 
as to the productive use of the Property. 
For example, one co-owner may want to 
improve the Property, exchange it for 
another parcel, or sell it. while the other 
desires to do something totally different. 
Mr. Hibel believes that the Plan, 
therefore, would be in a better position 
to liquidate, diversify, and invest its 
assets if its assets were separately 
owned. 

(b) As the rale of inflation in the 
Untied States has decreased, the 
appreciation of real estate has 
correspondingly decreased, thereby 
proving the Interest not to be the 
investment anticipated. Its sale would 
enable the Plan to invest the sale 
proceeds in a manner which w^ould yield 
a much greater return to the Plaa The 
Plan trustee intends to sell the Interest 
if. and as soon as. the exemption is 
granted. 

(c) Because the Plan owns an 
undivided one-half interest in the 
Property, a readily available market 
does not exist for the sale of the Interest. 
The proposed transaction, therefore, 
would enable the Plan to dispose of an 
otherwise illiquid asset. In turn, the Plan 
would acg]uire proceeds which it could 
invest and reinvest in liquid and more 
protitable investments. 

4. If the proposed exemption is 
granted, the applicant represents that 
the Plan will sell the Interest at the 
greater of (a) its fair market value as of 
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the date of the sale as determined by 
Barbara J. McArthur, of McArthur 
Realty. Incline Village. Nevada, a real 
estate appraiser who is not related to 
Mr. or Nirs. Hibel or the Employer, or (b) 
$105,000 (see Z above). Barbara ). 
McArthur has been a real estate broker 
in Nevada since 1976. has been chosen 
as the exclusive Sotheby Parke Barnet 
afTiliate in the Lake Tahoe area, has 
considerable experience valuing real 
properties in that area, and is 
considered a real property valuation 
expert locally, according to the Plan 
trustee. The sales price, currently 
estimated by the Plan trustee to be 
$115,000, will be paid in cash in one 
lump sum on the date of the sale, and 
the Plan will not pay any commissions 
or other expenses incun^ in effecting 
the proposed sale. The applicant states 
that the Plan has attempted to sell the 
Interest on the open market, but since it 
is only a half interest in the Property, the 
Interest is not readily mai4cetable. 

5. In summary, the applicant 
represents that the proposed transaction 
satisfies the exemption criteria set forth 
in section 408(a) of the Act because: (a) 
The sale will be a one-time transaction 
for cash, (b) the sales price will equal 
the greater of (i) the fair market value of 
the Interest as of the date of the sale, as 
determined by a qualified independent 
appraiser, or (ii) the price the Plan paid 
to acquire the Interest, (c) no 
commissions or other selling expenses 
will be charged to the Plan, (d) the sale 
will enable the Plan to dispose of an 
asset producing minimal income and 
will increase the liquidity of the Plan's 
assets, and (c) the Wan trustee believes 
that the sale will be in the best interests 
of the Plan and its participants and 
beneficiaries. 

For Further Information Contact: Mrs. 
Miriam Freund, of the Department, 
telephone (202) 523-6194. (This is not a 
toll-free number.) 

Avenue T.V. Cable Ser\'ice, Inc Profit 
Sharing Retirement Plan (the Plan) 
Located in Oxnard. CA 

(Appliaition No. D-6272| 

Proposed Exemption 

The Department is considering 
granting an exemption under the 
authority of section 406(a) of the Act 
and section 4975(c)(2) of the Code and in 
accordance with the procedures set 
forth in ERISA Procedure 75-1 (40 FR 
18471. April 28.1975). If the exemption is 
granted the restrictions of section 406(a) 
(b)(1) and (bH2) of the Act and the 
sanctions resulting from the application 
of section 4975 of the Code, by reason of 
section 4975(c)(1) (A) through (E) of the 
Code shall not apply to the proposed 


cash sale of a parcel of improved real 
properly for $90,000 by the Plan to 
Avenue T.V. Cable Ser\icc. Inc (the 
Employer), provided that this amount i$ 
not less than the fair market value of the 
properly at the time of sale. 

Summary of Facts and Representations 

1. The Plan is a profit sharing plan 
with 17 participants and net assets of 
$794,805 as of March 31.1965, On July 
14.1976. the Plan purchased a parcel of 
improved real property (the Properly) 
from Mr. William C and Barbara 
Wilcox, unrelated parties, for $38,000 
The Property is located at 1940 East 
Main Steel. Ventura. California. The 
applicant represents that the Property 
was purchased by the Plan because it 
was thought to be a good investment. 
The Property has been leased us a donut 
business since its purchase by the Plan, 
however, a new donut business has 
opened up in the area and as a result 
business has decreased. The applicant 
states that the rental paid to the Plan is 
in part based on gross receipts of the 
lessee and since business has decreas4*d 
the rentals received by the Plan arc 
expected to correspondingly decrease 

2. The Plan proposes to sell the 
Property to the Employer for $90,000 in 
cash. The Employer has agreed to pay 
all costs related to the sale of the 
Property. The Property was appraised 
by Mr. Harold C. White. SRA of Harold 
C. White Co. as having a fair market 
value of $85,000 as of January 15.1985 

3. The applicant represents that the 
sale of the Woperty at this time would 
be in the Plan's best interest because it 
would convert a non-liquid asset to 
cash. In addition, the applicant states 
that a substantial administrative burden 
would be removed from the Plan's 
trustees If the Property were sold. 

4. In summary, the applicant 
represents that the proposed transaction 
satisfies the criteria of section 406(a) of 
the Act because: 

(a) It will be a one lime transaction for 
cash; 

(b) The Employer will pay all costs 
involved in the sale of the Property; 

(c) The sale will permit the Plan to 
dispose of a non-liquid asset: and 

(d) The price to be paid for the 
Properly exceeds its appraised value. 

Tax Consequences of Transaction 

The Department of the Treasury has 
determine that if a transaction between 
a qualified employee benefit plan and 
its sponsoring employer results in the 
plan either paying less than or receiving 
more than fair market value, such 
excess may be considered to be a 
contribution by the sponsoring employt» 
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to the plon and therefore must be 
tiKainined under applicable pnjvisions of 
the Code, including sections 401(a)(4], 

404 and 415. 

For Further Infortnation Contact: Alan 
\\ Levitos of the Department, telephone 
(202) 523-0971. (This is not a toll-free 
number.) 

|ohn P. Picone, Inc.. Employee 
Rriiremenl Trust (the Plan) Located in 
Lawrence. New York 

lAppIicslitm No 0<62ai| 

Pn?posed Exemption 

The Department is considering 
granting an exemption under the 
authority of section 406(a) of the Act 
and section 4975(c)(2) of the Code and in 
accordance witht he procedures set 
forth in ERISA Procedure 75-1 (40 FR 
1M71. April 28.1975). If the exemption is 
granted the restrictions of section 406(a) 
and 406 |b)(1) and (b](2) of the Act and 
the sanctions resulting from the 
iipplication of section 4975 of the Code, 
by reason of section 4975(c)(1) (A) 
through (E) of the Code shall not apply 
lo the proposed continuation of a loan 
(the l/>ani by the Vlan to Aussex Realty 
^mpany (the Partnership), whose 
partners arc officers and/or 
shareholders of the employer (the 
Employer) of Plan participants, provided 
the terms of the transaction are at least 
favorahle to the Plan as those the Plan 
could obtain in a similar transaction 
with an unrelated party, and provided, 
further, that all excise taxes due on 
prohibited transactions relating lo the 
Loan prior to the effective date shown 
Maw are paid within 60 days of the 
date the proposed exemption is granted. 

Eff* *u.live Dale: If the proposed 
rxrniptlon is granted, it will be effective 
as of April 30.1985, the date Mr. 

I.ennard Lustig, the independent trustee 
with respect to the Loan continuation, 
determined that the l.oan continuation is 
in the best interests of the Plan 
participants and beneficiaries. 

Summary of Facts and Representations 

1 The Plan is a terminated defined 
benefit plan whose assets have not yet 
been iiislributed. As of |une 30,1985, the 
Plan covered nine participants and had 
wsets totalling $9^.334. the trustees of 
th Plan are Messrs. )ohn Picone. |r., who 
b also a partner in the Partnership and 
the president and a principal 
fthan^holder of the Employer, and 
Richard Tuohey, whose wife, |oannc 
Tuohey, is also a partner in the 
Partnership and a principal shareholder 
nf the Employer. The Partnership's two 
remaining partners arc Ms. Albina 
Picone. who is also an officer of the 
Employer, and the Estate of |ohn Picone. 


2. On April 12.1985, Mr. Leonard 
Lustig (Mr. Lustig) was appointed to 
serve as the independent trustee of the 
Plan with regard to the Loan 
continuation. Mr. Lustig is an attorney- 
at-law duty admitted to practice in New 
York State. He represents that be it not 
related in any way to the Employer, the 
Partnership, Garden Lane Realty 
Corporation (the Agent), which wos the 
Partnership's agent with respect lo the 
original Loan, or any of the principals of 
these tliree companies. He represents 
further that he has not provided and will 
not provide legal services to any of the 
companies or individuals mentioned 
above during the past 12 months or for 
the term of the Loan continuation or the 
12-month period following final payment 
of the Loan. .Mr. Lustig states (hat he is 
experienced in the fields of real estate 
and real estate financing, has been 
active throughout his professional career 
in the area of real estate law. is fully 
familiar with the value of real estate and 
leasehold investments in the 
metropolitan New York City area, has 
negotiated leases, sales, and purchases 
of real estate throughout the area. Is 
generally familiar with the investment 
market as it relates to real estate, and is 
aware of the obligations and 
responsibilities of an independent 
trustee under the Act and of the 
prudence requirements of the Act. 

3. On May 17.1974. the Plan made the 
original Loan to the Partnership, acting 
through the Agent, which was organized 
and operated solely to act as agent and 
nominal title holder of the property 
securing the Loan for the benefit of the 
Partnership. Said property is 1.167 acres 
of improved real property located at 31 
Carden Lane. Lawrence. New York. The 
Partnership constructed thereon a two- 
story building. The land and 
improvements (the Property) have been 
leased by the Partnership to the 
Employer to house the ^ploycr's 
offices and its heavy equipment shop 
under a "net lease" for a fixed numt^ 
of years. The original Loan represented 
principal indebtedness of $140,000. 
payable on March 19.1975. Prior thereto 
interest only was payable monthly at an 
annual rate equal to the greater of (i) 9% 
or |ii) 2% greater than the principal rate 
charged by Manufacturer's Hanover 
Trust Company as of the end of the 
month preceding each payment date. 

The applicant represents that the 
original Loan was exempt under section 
414(c)(1) of the Act.^ The applicant 
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represents that (he maturity date of the 
original Loan was extended from March 
19,1975 to March 19,1976, pursuant to a 
written agreement that was valid under 
New York Stale law at that time.* 

4. On March 19,1978, the Plan and the 
Partnership entered into a modification 
and extension of the original Loan and 
mortgage, providing for the same 
amount of principal indebtedness, the 
same security, the same interest rate 
payable monthly until March 19.1978. 
and repayments thereafter of both 
principal and interest in the aggregate 
amount of $1,419.98 per month until May 
19,1964. when the unpaid balance with 
accrued interest became payable. The 
applicant represents that all interest and 
principal payments on the modified 
Loan were made timely. The applicant 
also represents that under New York 
State law, the modified Loan Is not 
considered a new loan and that the 
modified Loan was also exempt under 
section 414(c)(1) of the Act.* 

5. On April 19,1984. the Plan and the 
Partnership extended the time of 
payment of the principal indebtedness 
of the modified Loan, then equal to 
$101,425.59. Such agreement of April 19, 
1964 (the 4/19/84 Agreement) provides 
for interest at the rate of 13% p.a. on 
such principal. 59 repayments of interest 
and principal in the aggregate amount of 
$1,283.28 per month, beginning May 19, 
1984. and ending April 19,1988, and a 
final payment of $67,230.16 on April 19, 
1989, when all other unpaid principal 
and interest is due and payable. Under 
(he 4/19/84 Agreement, the Loan 
continues to be secured by the Property. 
The balance due on the Loan was 
$86,026.23 us of May 1.1985, 
representing less than 10% of the Plan's 
total assets, llie Plan Administrator has 
advised that within 60 days of the date 
(he Department takes final action on this 
his exemption application, the 
disqualified per8on(s) involved will (i) 
file IRS Form 5330, Return of initial 
Excise Taxes Related to Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans, with the Internal 
Revenue Service, and (ii) pay the excise 
taxes that may be due and owing for the 
period prior to the effective date shown 
above.”^ 
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6. On December 1984. Mr. Stanley 
A. Schenck. a licensed teal estate broker 
in the States of New York and New 
Jersey who has been engaged in the sale 
and leasing of commercial and tndusiriul 
buildings and properties for over 20 
years, appraised the Property’s fair 
market value as $388,304 (sec 3, above, 
regarding the Property). Mr. Schenck 
represents that he is not related in any 
way to the Partnership, the Employer, 
the Agent, or any of their principals. 

7, Mr. Lustig's duties (see 2. above) 
are (a) to review all proposed renewals, 
extensions, or modifications of the lx>an 
to confirm in each case that the 
transaction is in the best interest of the 
Plan, (b) to assure that the renewal, 
extension, or modification of the Loan 
reflects current fair market value as 
determined by an independent real 
estate broker or appraiser, and (c) to 
monitor and implement the Loan 
agreement and to take any steps 
necessary to avoid or to mitigate to the 
extent possible any potential losses to 
the Plan in connection with the Loan. In 
his letter dated April 30,1965, Mr. Lustig 
states that he has reviewed the 
documents relating to the 4/19/84 
Agreement (see 5, above) and related 
mortgage, has tnterviewt^ the interested 
parties, ond has familiarized himself 
with the local interest rates, mortgages, 
and existing loans on similar properties 
in the area. In addition, he slates that he 
has examined the Plan’s overall 
investment portfolio, has considered the 
liquidity requirements of the Plan, has 
examined the diversification of the 
Plan’s assets in light of the Loan, and 
has determined that the Loan 
continuation complies with the Plan’s 
investment objectives and policies and 
that the Plan’s liquidity and 
diversification are adequate. He asserts 
that the 13% p.a. interest rate under the 
4/19/84 Agreement represented 1% over 
the prime rate on 4/19/64. is comparable 
to the interest rate the Employer could 
obtain from a commercial lender on a 
loan of this type and duration, and 
represents a fair rate of return. He 
represents that the terms of the 4/19/84 
Agreement arc comparable to those in 
similar transactions between unrelated 
parties and that the 4/19/84 Agreement 
will generate high fixed income to the 
Plan on a very secure basis, enabling the 
Plan to better achieve its purpose of 
providing retirement benefits without 
subjecting Plan assets to unnecessary 
risk of loss. Therefore, he concludes thiil 
the 4/19/84 Agreement is in the best 
interests of the Plan participants and 
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beneficiaries. The applicant represents 
that Mr. Lustig made determination on 
April 30,1985, the date of the above- 
mentioned letter from Mr, Lustig. 

8 In summary, the applicant 
represents that the Loan continuation 
pursuant to the 4/19/84 Agreement 
satisfies the exemption criteria set forth 
in section 408(a) of the Act because (a) 
an independent trustee, Mr. Lustig. 
believes such loan continuation is in the 
best interests of the Plan and its 
participants and beneficiaries, (b) such 
independent trustee will monitor the 
transaction throughout its duration, 
taking all steps necessary to protect the 
Plan’s interests, (c) the fair market value 
of the Property, which secures the Loan, 
as determined by an independent 
appraiser, is more than three times the 
amount of the principal balance of the 
Loan as noted in the 4/19/84 Agreement, 
ond (d) within 60 days of the date the 
Department takes final action on this 
proposed exemption, the disqualified 
persons involved will (!) file Fonn 5330 
with the Internal Revenue Service and 
(ii) pay the excise taxes due prior to the 
effective date mentioned above. 

For Further Information Contact: Mrs. 
Miriam Freund, of the Department, 
telephone (202) 528-8194. (This is not a 
toll-free numer.) 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. 

(Chase) Located in New York, NY 

lApplication No. D*6265| 

Proposed Exemption 

The Department is considering 
granting an exemption under the 
authority of section 408(a) of the Act 
and section 4975(c)(2) of the Code ond In 
accordance with the procedures set 
forth in ERISA Procedure 75-1 (40 FR 
18471, April 28,1975). If the exemption is 
granted the restrictions of section 
406(b)(2) of the Act shall not apply to 
the proposed interaccount sale of 
publicly traded common slocks (the 
Stocks) from the Chase Bank Inter- 
Mediate Capitalization Fund (the 
Capitalization Fund] to the Chase Bank 
Special Growth Fund (the Growth Fund, 
collectively, the Funds), which arc 
collective investment f^ds managed by 
Chase, provided that the price of the 
Stocks are their fair market volue as of 
the date of the transaction. 

Summary of Facts and Repn^sentations 

1. Chase is a national banking 
association incorporated under the laws 
of the United States which acts as a 
fiduciary of and provides other serv ices 
for hundreds of employee benefit plans 
which are subject to the provisions of 
Title I of ERISA. Chase currently 
manages in excess of $5 billion of plan 


assets and holds as custodial trustee 
subject to investment direction in exeesv 
of billion of plan assets. 

Collective investment funds were first 
established by Chase in 1957 in order to 
permit the collective investment and 
reinv estment of monies received and 
held by it as trustee of trusts established 
under pension benefit plans (Plans). 
Participating Plans must be qualified 
under section 401(a) of the Code and the 
trusts thereunder exempt from taxation 
under section 501(a) of said Code. Since 
October 1084 participation is also 
permitted by governmental Plans as 
described in section 805(d)(6) of the 
Code. Each such trust must specificall) 
authorize the participation of the trust in 
common, collective or commingled trust 
funds maintained by Chase. In addition, 
certain of the Declarations of Trust 
establishing Chase’s collective 
investment funds provide for the 
investment of the assets of such funds in 
other collective investment funds 
maintained by Chase. Chase currently 
maintains 15 collective Investment fundt> 
for its discretionary accounts, including 
7 fixed income funds. 4 funds invested in 
special types of investments (foreign 
securities and real estate) and 4 equity 
funds, including the Growth Fund and 
the Capitalization Fund, emphasizang 
investments in common stocks of 
various classifications. Approximately 
$2.7 billion is invested in all of the 
collective investment funds maintaineii 
for Chase's discretionary accounts. 

2. As of June 30.1965, 54 Plans 
participated in the Growth Fund and 39 
Plans participated In the Capitalization 
Fund. As of June 30.1985. the Growth 
Fund hcfid assets with a fair market 
value of $'191,904,046.27, and the 
Capitalization Fund held assets with a 
fair market value of Si 70.881.135.60. All 
of the Plans participating in the 
Capitalization Fund also participate in 
the Growth Fund. The Chase Bank 
Equity Fund also participates in each of 
the Funds. 

3, The investment emphasis in each 
Fund is capital appreciation. l*he 
Growth Fund has emphasized 
companies with market capitalizations 
of lielween $25 and $250 million, while 
the Capitalization Fund has emphasized 
companies with market capitalization of 
between $250 and $500 million. Although 
the foregoing guidelines have 
established the basic investment 
emphasis of the Funds, investment Is nut 
limited to such securities, and Issues 
have been held in each Fund which fall 
outside the above-mentioned market 
capitalization ranges. In addition, there 
have been instances where the same 
Issue has been held in both Funds. All of 
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the issues now held in the Funds are 
traded either on a national securities 
exchange or on the over the counter 
market. 

4. The managers of the respective 
Funds in reviewing their portfolios have 
(iftormined to make certan 
repositionings involving a number of 
securities issues and have agreed that it 
would be desirable, on the one hand, for 
the Growth Fund to acquire certain of 
the investments currently held in the 
Capitalization Fund. and. on the other, 
for the Capitalization Fund to reposition 
itself in certain respects by the 
application of the cash to be obtained 
from such transfer. The primary reason 
for the investment decisions by the 

n specUve Funds was that the issues are 
deemed to be somewhat more suitable 
for the Growth Fund based on their 
market capitalization and their 
investment characteristics. The 
managers involved have obtained the 
approval of Chase's Institutional 
Investment Committee for the 
investment restructuring indicated. 

5. The applicant represents that the 
Capitalization Fund has recently 
experienced a change in managers, 
which has resulted in a change in 
investment strategy for that Fund. Upon 
a review of the Capitalization Fund's 
holdings, the new manager has chosen 
to dispose of certain stocks. Twelve of 
these stocks are ones which the 
managers of the Grow’th Fund were 
familiar with the desire to obtain. 

6. Most of the Stocks are of companies 
with market capitalizations of less than 
$250 million. The applicant represents 
that the Growth Fund makes a 
concerted effort to enhance its 
investment performance and provide 
superior returns for its participants by 
allocating a significant portion of its 
invested funds for certain special 
situations within the stock market. 

These investments provide the 
managers with the flexibility to take 
advantage of certain positive events that 
have not yet been recognized in the 
value of certain stocks. Examples of a 
special situation investment include a 
corporate, asset, or management 
restructuring; enhancement of 
shareholder value outside of daily 
corporate operations; and an unforeseen 
reversal of a company's fortunes. All the 
issues proposed for transfer are 
examples of special situation 
investments. While a strong investment 
case can be made fur these stocks, these 
situations do not usually entail a long¬ 
term holding period. For this reason, 
slso. it is desirable that they be 


monitored as closely as possible, 
capitalizing on the Growth Fund 
management group's expertise. 

7. The applicant further represents 
that while the sale and purchase of the 
Stocks could have been effectuated on 
the open market transfers effectuated in 
this manner would entail substantial 
brokerage commissions, as well as 
unfavorable market impact on the sale 
and purchase of the Stocks, many of 
which have a relatively low trading 
volume. The applicant initially 
requested an exemption which would 
have permitted the sale of 12 particular 
stocks, with a market value of 
approximately $26.3 million as of )une 
30.1985. Since the initial application, 
however, the Capitalization Fund has 
disposed of certain of the Stocks, and 
the applicant represents that other 
Stocks may also be disposed of prior to 
a final grant of this proposed exemption 
if market and investment considerations 
so dictate. 

a The price to be paid by the Growth 
Fund for the Stocks transferred to it will 
be. for issues listed on a national 
exchange, the closing market price on 
the date of transfer and for over-the- 
counter issues, the mean between the 
bid and asked prices at the market close 
on the date of transfer. Chase represents 
that this pricing procedure will assure 
that each Fund will receive fair market 
value in the transfer and neither Fund 
will obtain an advantage by virtue of the 
transfer. The transfer will not. in and of 
itself, have any impact on the respective 
values of the Funds involved as of the 
time of transfer. Chase will not receive 
any commissions, special fees or 
increases in its regular investment fees 
for effecting this transfer. The applicant 
represents that the transfer is being 
made for the sole purpose of benefiting 
the interests of plans who participate in 
the Funds. 

9. The need for an exemption arises 
because the interaccount sales 
described above might constitute a 
violation of section 406(b)(2) of the Act. 
which generally prohibits a plan 
fiduciary from acting on behalf of or 
representing, an adverse party in a 
transaction with a plan. 

10. The applicant represents that the 
proposed sale meets the criteria of 
section 408(a) of the Act because: (a) 
The sale will be made for (he sole 
purpose of benefiting the interests of 
Plans that participate in the Funds: (b) 
each Fund will receive fair market value 
in the sale and neither Fund will obtain 
an advantage by virtue of the sale: (c) 
the sale will save the Funds from paying 
brokerage commissions; and (d) Chase 


will not receive any commissions, 
special fees or increases in its regular 
investment management fees for 
effecting this sale. 

For Further Information Contact: 

David Lurie of the Department, 
telephone (202) 523-8194. (This is not a 
toll-free number.) 

General Information 

The attention of interested persons is 
directed to the following: 

(1) The fact that a transaction is the 
subiect of an exemption under section 
408(a) of the Act and/or section 
4975(c)(2) of the Code does not relievo a 
fiduciary or other party in interest or 
disqualified person from certain other 
provisions of the Act and/or the Code, 
including any prohibited transaction 
provisions to which the exemption does 
not apply and the general fiduciary 
responsibility provisions of section 404 
of the Act which among other things 
require a fiduciary to discharge his 
duties respecting the plan solely in the 
interest of the participants and 
beneficiaries of the plan and in a 
prudent fashion In accordance with 
section 404(a)(1)(B) of the Act; nor does 
it affect the requirement of section 
401(a) of the Code that (he plan must 
operate for the exclusive benefit of the 
employees of the employer maintaining 
the plan and their beneficiaries; 

(2) Before an exemption may be 
granted under section 408(a) of the Act 
and/or section 4975(c)(2) of the Code, 
the Department must find that the 
exemption is administratively feasible. 

In the interests of the plan and of its 
participants and beneficiaries and 
protective of the rights of participants 
and beneficiaries of the plan; and 

(3) The proposed exemptions, if 
granted, will be supplemental to. and 
not in derogation of. any other 
provisions of the Act and/or the Code. 
Including statutory or administative 
exemptions and transitional rules. 
Furthermore, the fact that a transaction 
is subject to an administrative or 
statutory exemption is not dispositive of 
whether the transaction is in fact a 
prohibited transaction. 

(4) The proposed exemptions, if 
granted, will be subject to the express 
condition that the material facts and 
representations contained in each 
application are true and complete, and 
that each application accurately 
describes all material terms of the 
transaction which is the subject of the 
exemption. 
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SignmJ at Washinglon. D.C. this 5th day of 
Di»<;cmher, 1985 
dUol I. Daniel, 

Assistant Administrator for Hot^kAHMis aini 
• inttfrpretations. Office of Pension and 
Wvtfare Benefit Programs. VS. Depanmtmi of 
Utbor. 

|I*R IK>c. 85-29276 FfW #IM5 nm] 

BtUJNO COOC 4S10>2»-tl 


I Application Na D-S641I 

Withdrawal of the Notice ol Propoeed 
Exemption Involving the UnHed 
Technologies Corporation Mailer 
Trust (the Master Trust), Located in 
Hartford, CT 

In the Federal Register detiMl February 
11.19BS (50 FR 5696). the Department of 
l^bor (the Department) published a 
notice of a proposed exemption from the 
prohibited transaction resUictiuns of the 
Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974 and fhnxi certain taxes 
imposed by the Internal Revesnne Code 
of 1954. The notice of pendency 
concerned an applies don for exempli ve 
relief that was Med on behalf of United 
Technologies Corporation (UTC) and the 
Pension Committee of UTC (the 
Applicants). 11 involves the purchase by 
the Master Trust from UTC of ail of the 
outstanding shares of stock of UTCTs 
wholly owned subsidiary. United 
Properties, lnc„ the assets of which 
consist primarily of certain real 
property, and other transactions. 

By letter dated November 13.1965, the 
Applicants' representative has informed 
the Department that the Applicants wish 
to withdraw their request for exempHve 
relief. Accordingly, this application is 
hereby withdrawn from consideration 
by the Department. 

Signed at Washington. DC, this 5th <Liy of 
December. 1665. 

Elliot t Daniel. 

Assistant Administrator for fieguhtkms and 
interpretafiona. Office of Permkma and 
Welfare Benefit Pwgroma, US Deprartmentef 
Labor. 

|FR Odc. 65^278 Filed 12-#-6S; OM iub| 

axuNO COOC 4cia-saai 


MERIT SYSTEMS PROTECTION 
BOARD 

Initial Appaala and Patitlona for 
Revievr, Procasalog Tknt 

AoetiCY: Merit Systems Protection 
Board. 

ACTtOM: Announcement of processing 
time for initial appeals and policy on 
processing petitions for review. 


SUMMARY: The Merit Systems Protection 
Board is announcing a clarification of its 
previously annoum^ policy with 
respect to the time limits within which it 
expects to complete processing of initial 
appeals and petitions for review. 

FOR FURTHCR INFOmNATIOM COMTACn 
Charies |. Stanislav (202) 653-6931. 
EFFECTIVE DATE: December 10.1965. 
SUPPUEMEKTARY INFORMATIOfT. The 
Merit Systems Protection Board is 
required to establish and publicly 
announce the date by which it intends to 
complete action on appeals filed with 
the M)ard. The Board published notice 
on February 13.1979 (44 FR 9446) that all 
appeals processed by it pursuant to 5 
U.S.C 7701 or 5 U.S.C. 7702 will be 
decided within 120 days of the filing of 
the appeal. On July 20,1984 (49 FR 
29492) notice was also published of the 
Board's general policy to attempt to 
complete action on petitions for review 
within 110 days. 

After considerable experience with 
processing appeals and petitions for 
review, the Board has determined that 
certain modifications in the previously 
published announcements are necessary' 
Mr clarity and technical accuracy. From 
time to time the Board has cases that 
cannot be processed because of 
externally imposed constraints over 
which the Board has no control such as 
Court imposed stays. In all pending and 
future cases, the Board will advise the 
parties of the constraint and that the 
Board cannot further proceed with 
processing until the constraint is 
removed. When the constraint is 
removed, the parties will be informed 
and advised of the new date for 
com pletion In accordance with 5 U.S.C. 
7701 (i). Therefore, the Congressional 
purposes of the announcement and 
reporting requirements are met and the 
parties are more accurately kept advised 
of the status of their case. 

The previously published notices are 
cancelled and the following notice is 
substituted. 

Merit Systems Protection Board 

Initial Appeals and Petitions for 
Review: Processing Time 
Announcement 

Pursuant to S U.S.C. 7701(i)(1). the 
Merit Systems Protection B^rd hesraby 
announces that action on initial appeals 
processed by it pursuant to 5 U.SXL 
7701(9} or S U.S.C. 7702(aKl) will be 
completed within 120 days of the filing 
of the appeal and will attempt to 
complete action on petitions for review 
of initial decisions pursuant to S U.S.C 
7701(e)(1) w^ithin 110 day's of the fihng of 
the petition except where: 


1. The Board is prevcntisi from 
processing any case by an external 
authority or event* for example, a court- 
ordered stay. On such occasions the 
parties will be notified promptly of the 
event and upon lifting of the stay or 
other event will be notified of the 
expected completion date. 

2. A notice is issued to the parties 
setting an initial completion date, 
greater or less than announced above, 
which more realistically assures 
expeditious consideration of the appeal, 
consistent with the interests of fairness 
and other priorities of the Board. 

In the event that an appeal filed undt^r 
5 U.S.C 7701^) cannot be decided 
within the general or specific times 
announced above and the expected 
delay will exceed 30 days, a new date 
for completion of the appeal will be 
publicly announced by the Board offict* 
having jurisdiction over the appeal. 

Doled: December 4.1965. 

Herbert E. EUiogwood, 

Chairman. 

[FR Doc. 85-29230 Piled 12-9-8S: 645 mn] 
WUJNO coot 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION 

tNotice (BS-73)] 

National Commission on Spaco; 
Meeting 

AGENCY: National Aeronautics and 
Space Administnilion. 

action: Notice of meeting changes. 

SUMMARY: The date for the scheduled 
meeting on December 16-17,19RS. of Iht* 
National Commission on Space, 
published in the Federal Register 
November 2a 1985. (50 FR 49143) has 
been changed to De^mber 16 1985. 
Following is the re\'isfx) agenda. 

Agenda 

Monday. December 16L t9BS 
8*45 a m.—Introrhicticm. 

9 «.m.—Intenia thmat Geosphere Biosphen* 
Program. 

9:30 a.m.—Nostorrastnal Matciiala Resrarc^ 
10:15 a.m.—Inner Solar System Space 
Infrastnicturs. 

11:15 ajn.—Earlli Resources Observations 

1 p.ra.-->AutoauitioQ. Robotica, etc. 

2 p.m.—Space ComineroUdisaLioo. 

2:45 p.m.—International Space Organizatioiu. 
3:30 pjn.->MarHime Space Activities. 

4 p.m.—Earth Observation Needs of the Thir<i 
Wwld. 

4:30 p.m —Research and Devetopmml in 
Earth Ohserrationa. 

5 p.m.—Adjourn. 
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Dated. December 4,1985. 

Richard L. DanieU, 

Deputy Director^ Logistics Management and 
information Programs Division, Office of 
Management 

|FR Doc. 85-29180 Filed 12-a>85; 845 am] 

bilunq cooc 7sta-oi-ai 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE 
ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

Agenqf Information Collection 
ActIvitiM Under 0MB Review 

agency: National Endowment for the 
Humanities, NFAH. 
action: Notice. 

SUMMARY: The National Endowment for 
the Humanities (NEH) has sent to the 
Office of Management and Budget 
(0MB) the following proposal for the 
collection of information under the 
provisions of the Paperwork Reduction 
Act (44 U,S.C Chapter 35). 

OATES: Comments on this Information 


collection must be submitted on or 
before {anuary 9,1986. 

ADDRESSES: Send comments to Ms. 

Ingrid Foreman. Management Assistant, 
National Endo%vment for the 
Humanities, Administrative Services 
Office, Room 202,1100 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW., Washington, DC 20506. 
(202) 786-0322 or Mr. (oseph Lacky, 
Office of Management and Budget. New 
Executive Office Building, 726 fackson 
Place, NW., Room 3208, Washington. DC 
20503 (202) 395-7316. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Ms. Ingrid Foreman, National 
Endowment for the Humanities, 
Administrative Services Office, Room 
202,1100 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW., 
Washington, DC 20506, (202) 786-0233 
from whom copies of forms and 
supporting documents arc available. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: Ail of the 
entries are grouped into new forms, 
revisions, or extensions. Each entry is 
issued by NEH and contains the 


following information: (1) The title of the 
form; (2) the agency form number, if 
applicable; (3) how often the form must 
be filled out; (4) who will be required or 
asked to report; (5) what form will be 
used for, (6) an estimate of the number 
of responses; (7) an estimate of the total 
number of hours needed to fill out the 
form. None of these entries are subject 
to 44 U.S.C, 3504(h). 

Category: New 

Title: Survey of Black Museums 
Form Number: Not Applicable 
Frequency of Collection: Once 
Respondents: Black Museums in the U.S. 
Use: Research and program planning 
Estimated Number of Respondents: 150 
Estimated Hours for Respondents to 
Provide Information: 3 per respondent 
SuMn Melts, 

Acting Director of Administration. 

IFR Doc. 85-29228 Piled 12-9-85; 8 45 am) 

•ILUNQ coot 7SM-01-N 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD 
Safety Recommendations Issued; Availability of 

Safety Recommendations Issued 
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NUCLEAR REGULATORY 
COMMISSION 

Documents Containing Reports or 
Recordkeeping Regutreme n ts^ Office 
of Management and Budget (OMB) 
Review 

AGEMCV: Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission (NRCJ. 
action: Notice of the OMB review of 
information collection. 


SUMMARY: The NRC has rtHienlly 
submitted lo OMB for review the 
fnllnwins proposal for the collectton of 
information under the provisions iif 
l*Jiperwork Reduction Act (44 U.S.C. 
Chapter 35 J. 

1. Type of submission, new, revision, 
or extension: Revision. 

2. The title of the informatiun. 
collecJian: 10 CFR Part 20. Standards for 
IVotection Against Radiation. 

3. The form number if applicotile: Not 
appliaible. 

4.1 low often the ooUeclion is 
required: On occasion. 

5. Who will be required or askiMt lo 
n^porl: NRC Licensees. 

a An estimate of the number of 
responses: 316.163. 

7. An estimate of the tola! number of 
hours needed to complete the 
requirements or request: 374.23a 

a An indication of whether Section 
.1.504(h). Pub. L 96-511 applies: Not 
applicable. 

9. Abstract: 

Ihe NRC is proposing a mafOT 
ravision of 10 CFR Part 20 which 
provides the requirements for the 
protection of individuals who are 
exposed, both within and outside of the 
workplace, to ionizing radiation from 
mutine activities (normal operations^ 
uhich arc licensed by the NRC. The 


revisions would affect the rccoitfkcepifYg 
and reporting reqtiiTetnenls fur all 
categories of NRC licensetfs. 

Copies of the submittal may be 
inspected or obtained for a fee fhrni the 
NRC Public Document Room. 1717 H 
SlriHft NW\. Washington, OC 20555. 

Comments and qui^ons should be 
directed to the O.VIB review*er |effcrson 
B. IlilL (202) 395-7346 

The NRC Clearance OBioer is R 
Stephen ScxRL (301) 492-^8585. 

Pelted nt Bethesda. Maryhimi ihiii 3id day 
of Pftcember 1985. 

For the Nuclear Regulatory Cotnmis»ion 
Palricfai G. Norry, 

Dirpctnr, Office of AdminintroTion. 

IfR Doc. 85-29250 Filed 12-6-85; amt 
MULWQ COM TSie-OlHI 


Documents Containing Reporting or 
Recorcfkeeplng Requirements; Office 
of Management and Budget Review 

AOCNCV: Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. 

ACnOft: Notice of the Office of 
Management and Budget review of 
information collection, 

summary: The Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission has recently submitted to 
the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) for review ie following proposal 
for the collection of information under 
the provisioRS of the Paperwortt 
RoducUon Act (44 U.S.C. Chapter 35). 

t. Type of submission, new, revdsioa 
or extension: Revision. 

2. The title of the information 
collection: 

These rules, commonly referred to as 
the "insider Safeguards Rules." consist 
of revisions to: 

10 CtK Part 50—Oomestk Licensing of 
Prodnetion and Utilization Facilities. 
and 

10 CFR Part 73—Physical Prol«H:tion of 
Plants and Matorials 

3. The form nundier if applic 4 ible; Not 
oppHcable. 

4. How often the collection is 
required: The requirenwrot for rni Access 


Authorization Plan and revisions In 
security plans are one-time 
ret|uirements. with changes lo he 
submitted as occurring. Other 
information coHections are required rk 
occasioned by the occ ur rence of 
specIBed ev'ents. 

5. Who will be required or asked to 
report: Powder reactor licensees and 
applicants. 

6- An estimate of the number of 
responses: 

10 CFR Part 56—1 per site 

10 CFR Part 73—Varies—range 1 to 

1.500 per site 

7. An estimate of the total number of 
hours needed to complcle the 
requiriuneal or request; 

10 CFR Part 50-Z670 
10 CFR Part 73—293.443 

8. An indication of whether section 
3504 (h), Pub. L 96-511 applies: Not 
applicable. 

9. Abstract: Power reactor licenscttK 
and applicants will be required to 
prepare and submit for NRC approval an 
Access Authorization Plan and revisions 
to security plans, which indtsde the 
eslablishment and maintenance of 
access authorization files for Individuals 
having access to protected areas and 
vital islands, and other miscellaneous 
Safeguards amendments to 10 CFR Part 
73. 

Copies Ilf the submittal may be 
inspected or obtained for a fee from tlu» 
Nl^C Public Document Room* 1717 H 
Street Washington, DC 20555. 

Comments and questions should be 
directed lo the OMB reviewer, fefferson 
a Hill. (202) 395-7340. 

The NRC Clearance Officer U R 
Stephen Scott, (301) 492-858S. 

Dated at Bethesds, Maryland, this 2nd day 
of P<H:emhcf 1965. 

Fur the Nvcleor Regulatory Commiaaina 
Patricia G. Norry, 

Office of Admiciettxiiian. 

(KR Doc. 8S-29252 Fllod 12-6-85: A45 am| 
SAUNQ COM TWS-ai-M 
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POSTAL RATE COMMISSION 

lOrder No. 652, Docket No. A86^4t 

Sanitaria Sprlnga« Ntw York t383S 
iGeorgo C. WilUama tl aL, Paiitiooarak 
Ofdar Accepting Appeal and 
EsUbliahIng Procedural Schedule 
Under 3S U.S.C. 404(b)(5) 

Isstiijd: Dijcrmber 3* IWiS. 

Co mm issiuocfE: tX 

Ch.itrman: rienr>' R. For»uKi. Vicx*>Chiiirman. 
k>hn W. Crufchitr Ikionic Guiton: Pnttt Mrgi* 
Tpon. 

Dockei Nuwhue: AHb^. 

Xome of affected post office: SauitariM 
Springs. New York 13835. 

Niimefsl of Feiitiaaeiis/: George G. 
Williams and others. 

Type of determinatiou: Closing. 

Date of filut$. of first appeal papers. 
Nnvom(ia2S. 1985. 

Categories of issues apparratfy 
mined: 

1. Effect oo postal services (39 U.S.C 
WfbK2KAH. 

Z EfFcc! on the commnnity [39 IT.S.C 
401{b)(2)lCft. 

Other legal issues may be disefosed 
by the nn^oref when It is fHcd: or 
conversely; the determinufion mHde hy 
the Postal Service may be found to 
dispose of one or more of these Issues. 

In the interest of expedition within the 
lavday decision schedule (39 U.S.C. 
40l(b)(5n the Commission reserves the 
right to roqnosi of the Postal Service 
ni« rnoranda of law on any appropriate 
issue. If requested, such mcmonindB will 
be due 20 days from the issuance of the 
request: a copy shall be serv^ed on the 
Petirioners. In a brief or motion to 
dismiss or affirm, the Postal Service may 
inciirponile by reference any such 
menioranduoi previously Sled. 

The Commisskm orders: 

(A| The record in this appeal shaH he 
filed on or before December 10. 1985. 

(B) The Secretary shall publish this 
.Volice imd Order and Procedural 
Schedule in the Federal Register. 

By the Cocmnisition. 
t^rfaf L Clapp, 

Secretary, 

Appendix 

November 25w isah^iling of Pelitioii 
beuffubtr 3^ 1965—Notice and Order of 
Fiiififi of Appeal 

December 20.1985—Last day for filmg 
petitions to intervene (see 39 CFR 
300t.irr(bJl 

December 30,1985—I^titioners' 
Participant Statement or Initial Brief 
Isee 39 CFR 3001.115(a) and (b)I 
Innuary 21,1988—Postal Service 
Answer^ Brief \see 39 CFR 
3001 115{c)l 


February 5.1986—(1) Petitioners* Reply 
Brief should Pelilionerachoose to file 
one {see 30 CFR 30OIA15(d)| 

FeUrui^ 12,1986—(2) Deadline for 
motions by any party requesting and 
arttMmant The Commission will 
schedule oral* aigument only when U 
is a necessary^ addition to the written 
filings [see 30 CFR 3O0L116| 

March 2S» 19B&—Expiration of k2U-day 
dedsiooai schedule (see 39 LLSC. 
4W(bM5U 

\¥H Due. 85-29225 FHihI U-IMUSc 8^i5 am| 
siujMO cooc 


SECURHIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

I Release Ncx IC-14626; (File No. 812-6106)) 

ASA Uroited; Notice of Filing of 
Application for an Order Pursuant to 
Section 7(d) of the Act Permitting 
Amendment of Custodian Agreement 

DffCMuber 4. 1985. 

Notice is hereby given that ASA 
Limited (formerly namiTd American- 
South African Inxwtmcnt Company 
limited and hereinafter referred to as 
"AppRcantn. 54 Marshall Street, 
luhannesbuig. South Africa., registered 
under the Investment Company Act of 
1940 ["Act") as a closed-end, non* 
diversified manugeroenf investment 
company, filed an applicalion on May 2L 
1985, and amendments thereto on 
November Zt and December 2.1985, for 
an order of the Commission, pursuant to 
section 7(dl of the AcL permitting 
Applicant to amend its Custodian 
Agreement and other documents. All 
interested persons are ceferred to the 
upplicatfoo oo Ole with the Commission 
for a siatemeni of the representations 
contained therein, which are 
summarized below, and to the Act for a 
complete text of the applicable 
prt)visions. 

Applicant states that U was 
incorporated in 1958 under the 
Coaq^ies Act of the Republic of South 
Africa and that it was peimilted to 
register as an investment company, 
pursuant to section S of the AcL and to 
offer publidy Its securities within the 
United States by an order of the 
Commission dated August \X 1958 
(Investment Company Act Release No. 
275A hereinafter referred to as **1958 
Order'*). Applicant further states that it 
presently has a Custodian Agreement 
with Citibank, N.A. F^CusiodUn"), a 
national benking association, oeganixed 
and existing under the laws of the 
United States, with total assets of 
approximately $156 billion. By a 
subsequent order of the Commission 


dated April 7,1961 (Investment 
Company Act Release No. 11722). 
Applicant was pennitted to amend its 
Custodian Agreement in order to allow 
Applicant to invest available cash in 
slmri-turm securities. 

The appHcatioo indicates that the 
Custodian Agreemeol (which was part 
of the basis of the 1968 Onfer) provided 
that Applicant's purchase or sale of 
portfolio securibes, other than thcjse 
executed on on "estubihihed securities 
exchange", be settled in the United 
States;, the Custodian Agreement, 
pursuant to the 1968Order, defineJ 
"established securities exchange** an 
one encompassed by section 2(a)(2b)of 
the Act, the London Slock Exchunge. or 
the lohannesbui^ Stock Exchange. 

Applicant now proposes to purchase 
portfolio securities which are issued by 
non-South African companies (as is 
permitted by Its rnvestraent policy), 
many of which are listed on securities 
exchanges other than those which are 
"established securities exchanges" as 
defined in the Custodian Agreement 
Applicant therefore, proposes to amend 
the definHion of **estabH8hed securities 
exchange'* as presently contained in the 
Custodion Agreement to htclucie thi* 
Tokyo Stock Fjcchange. the Toronto 
Stock Exchange, die Stock Fjcchange of 
Melbourne. Ltd and the 
Effektenborssnvereln Zurich Exchange 
("Additional Exchange"), so as to permit 
the Custodian to settle such transactions 
in the conntry where such Exchange is 
located. 

In support of its request to amend its 
Custodian AgreemenL Applicant stales 
that the present requirement that 
settlement of transactions other than 
those executed on "established 
securities exchange" must occur in the 
United States renders it impracticable 
for Applicant to purchase portruHo 
seciirilies on IhoM Additional 
Exchanges because of various 
requirements imposed by those 
Exchanges relating to the delivery and 
settlement of securities traded on those 
Fjtchunges. Moreovor. Applicant 
contends that each of the Additional 
Exchanges are active Exchanges, with 
annual trading volumes in the billions of 
dollars and that those Exchanges are all 
gov(*med by or operate within on 
established body of laws or regulations 
of their respective countries. 

In additioQ. Applicant states it may be 
or may become either prohibited by law 
or regulation or nnanciaily 
impracticabie (for example, because of 
shipping costs or the cost of insuring 
securities during shipping) for Applicant 
to remove securities purchased by it 
from the country in which certain 
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''established securities exchanges*' are 
located. Applicant, therefore, seeks to 
amend its Custodian Agreement and its 
Memorandum and Articles of 
Association to permit the Custodian to 
appoint an "eligible foreign custodian" 
as that term is defined in Rule 17f-5 of 
the Act. or an overseas branch of the 
Custodian, as its sub-custodian for the 
purposes of holding securities purchased 
by Applicant on those Additional 
Exchanges in |apan. Australia. 
Switzerland and Canada. 

In support of the above request. 
Applicant represents that, prior to 
Applicant's purchase of securities on an 
"established securities exchange" in any 
of the above countries, if an "eligible 
foreign custodian" is to be appointed as 
subcustodian; 

(1) A majority of Applicant's board of 
directors will have determined that 
maintaining Applicant's assets in that 
country is consistent with the best 
interests of Applicant and its 
shareholders: 

(2) A majority of Applicant's board of 
directors will have determined that 
maintaining such assets with the 
particular foreign custodian is consistent 
with the best interests of Applicant and 
its shareholders; 

(3) A majonty of Applicant's board of 
directors will approved, as consistent 
with the best interest of Applicant and 
its shareholders, a written contract 
which will govern the manner in which 
such subcustodian will maintain 
Applicant's assets. That contract will 
provide that: 

(i) Applicant will be adequately 
indemnified and its assets adequately 
insured in the event of loss; 

(ii) Applicant's assets will not be 
subject to any right, charge, security 
interest. lien or claim of any kind in 
favor of the foreign custodian or its 
creditors except a claim of payment for 
their safe custody or administration; 

(iii) Beneficial ownership of 
Applicant's assets will be freely 
transferable without the payment of 
money or value other than for safe 
custody or administration: 

(iv) Adequate records will be 
maintained identifying the assets as 
belonging to Applicant: 

(v) Applicant's independent public 
accountants will be given access to 
those records or connimation of the 
content of those records: and 

(vi) Applicant will receive periodic 
reports with respect to safekeeping of 
the company's assets, inicuding. but not 
limited to. notification of any transfer to 
or from Applicant's account. 

M) The board of directors will 
establish a system to monitor such 
foreign custody arrangements to ensure 
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compliance with the conditions of Rule 
17f-5 of the Act. 

(5) A majority of the board of 
directors, at least annually, will review 
and approved the continuation of such 
arrar^ements as consistent with the 
best interests of Applicant and its 
shareholders. 

Applicant further represents that, 
prior to its purchase of securities on an 
"established securities exchange" in any 
of those countries, if an overseas branch 
of the Custodian is to be appointed as 
subcustodian: 

(1) A majority of Applicant's board of 
directors will have determined that 
maintaining such assets in such country 
is consistent with the best interests of 
Applicant and its shareholders; 

(2) Applicant's board of directors will 
establish a system to monitor such 
foreign custody arrangements and to 
ensure that the amount of cash and cash 
equivalents maintained in the care of 
such overseas branch is limited to an 
amount reasonably necessary to effect 
Applicant's foreign securities 
transactions; and 

(3) A majority of Applicant's board of 
directors, at least annually, will review 
and approve the continuation of such 
arrangement as consistent with the best 
interests of Applicant and its 
shareholders. 

In addition. Applicant represents that 
where a majority of the board of 
directors has determined that a 
particular subcustodian may no longer 
be considered eligible under Rule 17f-5 
or may no longer be considered an 
overseas branch of the Custodian, or 
that continuance of any subcustodian 
arrangement would not otherwise be 
consistent with the best interests of 
Applicant and its shareholders. 

Applicant will withdraw its assets from 
the care of that subcustodian as soon as 
reasonably practicable, and in any event 
within 180 days of the date when the 
directors make that determination. In 
making that determination. Applicant's 
boad of directors will consider the 
factors identified by the Commission in 
the Notes to Rule 17f-5. Applicant 
further states that should removal of 
securities purchased by Applicant on 
those Additional Exchanges become 
either prohibited by law or regulation or 
become financially impracticable such 
that an "eligible foreign custodian" or an 
overseas branch of the Custodian would 
be utilized, in that event. Applicant's 
amended Custodian Agreement and its 
Memorandum and Articles of 
Association will not permit It to 
maintain in excess of five percent of its 
total assets in each of those countries 
where an Additional Exchange is 
located. 


In addition. Applicant seeks relief 
permitting it to maintain in the Republic 
of South Africa up to three percent of its 
assets in short-term rand denominated 
investments issued or guaranteed by the 
Republic of South Africa rather than in a 
non-interest bearing account with the 
Custodian. Applicant states that it 
would neither incur the currency 
exchange, shipping and insurance costs 
nor forego the higher interest yields 
available on rand denominated 
investments if available cash is invcst»]d 
in short-term securities rather than in 
the presently maintained non-interest 
bearing account with the Custodian. 
Therefore. Applicant proposes to amend 
the Custodian Agreement and its 
Memorandum and Articles of 
Association to permit the Custodian to 
appoint Barclays National Bank Limited 
("Barclays"), an "eligible foreign 
custodian" as that term is defined in 
Rule 17f-5 of the Act. 

In support of its request. Applicant 
represents that, prior to the appointment 
of Barclays as subcustodian for those 
short-term investments. Applicant's 
board of directors will be subject to the 
same representations applicable to the 
use of other "eligible foreign custodians 
described above. Applicant further 
represents that as a further condition to 
this relief. Applicant represents that its 
Custodian Agreement will be amended 
so that Applicant will be prohibited 
from maintaining in excess of three 
percent of its total assets in South 
Africa. 

Notice is further given that any 
interested person wishing to request a 
hearing on the application may. not later 
than December 27.1985. at 5:30 p.m.. do 
so by submitting a written request 
setting forth the nature of his interest, 
the reasons for his request, and the 
specific issues, if any. of fact or law that 
are disputed, to the Secretary, Securitu^s 
and Exchange Commission. Washington. 
DC 20549. A copy of the request should 
be served personally or by mail upon an 
Applicant at the address stated above. 
Piwf of service (by affidavit or, in the 
case of an attomey-at-law, by 
certincate) shall be filed with the 
request After said date, an order 
disposing of the application will be 
issued unless the Commission orders a 
hearing upon request or up>on Its own 
motion. 

Kcm* the Commission, by the Division of 
Investment Management, pursuant to 
delegated authority. 

|ohn Wheeler, 

Secretary. 

|fR Doc. 85-29272 Filed 12-9-65: 8:45 am| 
■tiUNO COOe S01S-01-M 
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IHeleaM No. 3S-23S33; 70-7tM| 

National Fuel Gas Distribution Corpe; 
Proposed Sale of AU Utility Assets in 
Ohio 

IK't cinbs^S* ISBSk 

National Fuel Gaa Disthbotion 
Corporation ('‘Distribution 
(:4)rporaliQnr')» 10 Lafayette Square. 
BuffalOk New York 14203^ a gas utility 
sulisidiary of National Fuel Gas 
Company, a regislered holding cofupuny. 
has filed a dedaruUun with thia 
Ci'mmisslon pursuant to sectioo 12(d) of 
the Ihdjik. Utility Holding Company AtU 
of (**Acl") and Rule 44 promui^'iled 
thereunder. 

Distribution Corporation proposes to 
sell, pursuant fo a sale agreemenL all of 
its utility assets in the State of Ohio to 
CUuirfield Energy. Inc. (‘*Ctearf1eld*7. a 
non associated conipan>% for the 
S Howhig cash consideration; the greater 
of (1) $3,300,000 or (2) the net hook value 
of Distrib a flu w Corporation's Ohio rate 
base as of the last day ol the month 
prior to close of the sale, minus the Ohio 
portion of Distribution Corporation's 
accumulated deferred investment tax 
credit account as of such date. No other 
consideration is involved. 

It is stated that Distrilmrian 
Corporation desires to sell its Ohio 
utility assets primarily for 
administrative convenience. The 
company has only approximately 5.600 
retail customers in Ohio (less than 1% of 
its total) and received approximately 
S6.6 million in revenues from Ohio 
customers in fiscal 19B4. These revenues 
n-preseni leas than 1% of the 
( nnsolidatad revenues of Distribution 
Corporation and its parent cooqmny. 

Yet Distribution Corporation, by having 
this small presence in Ohio, is obliged Co 
file rate cases and comply with a 
different set of rate-relat^ regulation, 
safety-related regulation, and other 
utility regulation. Distribution 
Curporation believes that continuation 
of its operations in Ohio would be 
unduly bordbnsome. 

The declaration and any amendments 
thereto are available for public 
i^^^pectioii through the Commission's 
Office of Publk Reference. Interested 
persons wishing to comment or request 
a hearing should submit their views in 
I' writing by December 27,1985. to the 
Secretary. Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Washington. DC 20549. 
and serve a copy on Ihe declarant at the 
address specifi^ above. Proof of 
K«r\ ice (by afTtdavit or. In case of an 
altomey at law, by certificate) should b« 
nied with the request. Any request for a 
hearing shall identify specificity the 
is.sues of fact or law that are disputed. A 


person who so requests will be notified 
of any hearing, if ordered, and will 
receive a copy of any notice or order 
issued in this matter. After said date, the 
declaration, as filed or as it may be 
amended, may he permitted to become 
effective. 

For the Commission, by the Division of 
Investment Management, pursuant to 
delegated authority, 
lohn Wheeler. 

Secn^tary, 

[FR Doc. 8S-29273 Filed l2r9-3^ S;4S ami 
eiixiNO cooc soio-ci-a 


SMALL BUSINESS AOMINISTRATION 
lOesignatton of Disaster Loan Area 6389) 

California; Oesigruitlan of DMaater 
Loan Area 

Corrm:tiua 

In FR Doc. 85-28436 appearing oo 
page 49147 in the issue of Friday. 
November 29.1985. the heading should 
have appeared as set forth above. 

SIUJNQ COOC isos-si-a 


I Designation of Disaster Lose Area 2320? 

New Jersey; Deslgfiation of Disaster 
Loan Area 

Correclioa 

In FR Doc. 85-28437 appearing oo 
page 49147 in the issue of Friday* 
November 29,1985. the heading shottid 
have appeared as set forth above. 

SIUJMO cooc tSOS-OI-M 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
IPubtic Notice CM-e/9121 

Bureau of Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs; 
Coca Crop Eradication Programs 

agency: Department of State. 
action: Finding of No S!gm*ficant 
Impact. 

SUMMAfiY: The Departmenl of State has 
prepared an environmental ass es s me nt 
regarding proposd assistance to coca 
crop eradication programs overseas 
using the herbicide Garlon (triclopyr). 
The assistance wotdd be provided by 
the Department's Bureau Cor 
International Narcotics Matters ss part 
of its mandate to reduce the flow of 
illicit drugs into the United States from 
foreign sources. 

Based on the findings of the 
envirotmtental assessment, the 
Department has ooncladed that there 


will be no significant environmental 
impacts from the proposed program. 

Copies of the environmental 
assessment may be obtained from Paul 
J. Glasoe. OES/ENR. Department of 
State. Washington. DC 20520 
(Telephone: 202/632-8627). 

Dated: December 3.1985. 

Bill L. Lofig. 

Hi rector, C^tce of Food aud Noturai 
Resowres^ 

(FR Doc- 85-29186 Filed 12-9-85; 8;45 ara| 
SILUMG COOC 471 S-SS 4 I 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Office of the Secretary 

lOrder SS-12-4; Docket 428931 

Application of Temsco Heiicoplers, 

Inc^ for Certificate Authority Under 
Subpert Q 

agency: Department of TransporUtiua. 

action: Notice of Order to Show Cause. 
(Older 86-1^^? Docket 4Z893. 

summaiiy: The Department is directing 
ail interested persons to show cause 
why it should not issue on order hneiing 
Temsco Helicopters. Inc., fit to engage m 
interstate and oversees scheduled »ir 
transportofion. 

OATES: Persons wishing to Ole 
objections shall do so no later than 
December 24,1985; answers to 
objections shall be filed no later than 
lanuary 3^ 1986. 

addresses: Obfections and answers to 
objectiocis should be filed in Docket 
42893 and addressed to the 
Documentary Services Division. U.S. 
Department of TYansportution, 400 
Seventh Street. SW., Room 4107, 
Washington. DC 20590. and should he 
serv'ed upon the persons listed in 
Attachment A to the order. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT. 
Betsy WolL (2021426-7631. Office of 
Aviation Enforcement and Proceedings, 
or Patricia T. Szram. (202) 755-3812, 
Office of Aviation O|rerattons. Special 
Authorities Division, U.S. Department of 
Transportation. 400 Seventh StreeU SW.. 
Washington* DC 20590. 

Dated: December 3.1965. 

PhifipW Heimkine. 

.4c//n.^ Assislatit Secretary for Folicy and 
tTitematityffat Affairr. 

IFK Doc. B5-29232 Filed 12-9-85; 0:45 Am) 
snxiNO coot 4f ie>ia-u 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms 

{Notice No. 5741 

Commerce in Explosives; List of 
Explosive Materials 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
e41(d) of Title 18, United States Code, 
and 27 CFR 55.23. the Director, Bureau of 
Alcohol. Tobacco, and Firearms, must 
publish and revise at least annually in 
the Federal Register a list of explosives 
determined to be within the coverage of 
18 U.S.C Chapter 40, Importation. 
Manufacture, Distribution and Storage 
of Explosive Materials. This Chapter 
covers not only explosives, but also 
blasting agents and detonators, all of 
which arc defined as explosive 
materials in section 841(c) of Title 18, 
United States Code. 

Accordingly, the following is the 1985 
Ust of Explosive Materials sublect to 
regulation under 18 U.S.C. Chapter 40. 
which includes both the list of 
explosives (including detonators) 
required to be published in the Federal 
Register and blasting agents. The list is 
intended to also include any and all 
mixtures containing any of the materials 
in the list. Materials constituting 
blasting agents are marked by an 
asterisk. While the list is 
comprehensive, it is noi all inclusive. 

The fact that an explosive material may 
not be on the list does not mean that it is 
not within the coverage of the law if it 
otherwise meets the statutory 
definitions In Section 841 of Title 18. 
United States Code. Explosive materials 
are listed alphabetically by their 
common names followed by chemical 
names and synonyms in brackets. This 
revised list supersedes the Ust of 
Explosive Materials dated December 28, 
19M (49 FR 50492) and will be effective 
as of January 1,1985). 

Ust of Explosive Materials 
A 

Acetylides of heavy metals. 

Aluminum containing polymeric 
propellant 

Aluminum ophorite explosive. 

Amatex. 

Amatol. 

Ammonal. 

Ammonium nitrate explosive mixtures 
(cap sensitive). 

*Ammonium nitrate explosive mixtures 
(non cap sensitive). 

Aromatic nitrO'Compound explosive 
mixtures. 

Ammonium perchlorate having particle 
size less than 15 microns. 


Ammonium perchlorate composite 
propellant. 

Ammonium picrate (picrate of ammonia. 
Explosive D|. 

Ammonium salt lattice with 
isomorphously substituted inorganic 
salts. 

•ANFO (ammonium nitrate-fuel oil). 

B 

Baratol. 

Baronol. 

BEAF (l,2 bi8 (2.2-dinuoro-2. 

nitroacetoxyelhane]]. 

Black powder. 

Black powder based explosive mixtures. 
* Blasting agents, nitro-carbo-nitrates. 
including non cap sensitive slurry and 
water-gel explosives. 

Blasting caps. 

Blasting gelatin. 

Blasting powder. 

BTNEC (bis (trinitroethyl)carbonate|. 
BTNE N [bis (trinitroethyl) nitraminej. 
BTTN (1,2,4 butanetriol trinitrate). 

Butyl letryl. 

C 

Calcium nitrate explosive mixture. 
Cellulose hexanitrate explosive mixture. 
Chlorate explosive mixtures. 
Composition A and variations. 
Composition B and variations. 
Composition C and variations. 

Copper acetylido. 

Cyanuric triazide. 

Cyclotrimethylenetrinitramine (RDX). 
Cyclotetramethylenetrainitramine 
(HMXJ. 

Cyclotol. 

% 

D 

DATB [diaminotrinitrobenzenc]. 

DDNP (diazodinitrophenol). 

DECDN (diethylcneglycol dinitrate]. 
Detonating cord. 

Detonators. 

Dimethylol dimethyl methane dinitrate 
composition. 

Dinitroethyleneurea. 

Dinitroglycerine [glycerol dinitratej. 
Dinitrophenol. 

Dinitrophenolates. 

Dinitrophenyl hydrazine. 
Dinitroresorcinol. 

Dinitrotoluene-sodium nitrate explosive 
mixtures. 

DIP/\M. 

Dipicryl sulfone. 

Dipicrylamine. 

DNDP [dinitropentano nitrile). 

NNPA |2,2-dinitropropyl acrylate). 
Dynamite. 

E 

EDNA. 

Ednatorl. 

EDNP (ethyl 4.4-dinitropentanoate|. 
Erythritorl tetranitratc explosives. 


Esters of nitro-substituted alcohols. 

EGDN (ethylene glycol dinitrate). 

Ethyl-tetryl. 

Explosive conitrates. 

Explosive gelatins. 

Explosive mixtures containing oxygen 
releasing inorganic salts and 
hydrocarbons. 

Explosive mixtures containing oxygen 
releasing inorganic salts and nitro 
bodies. 

Explosive mixtures containing oxygen 
releasing inorganic salts and water 
insoluble fuels. 

Explosive mixtures containing oxygen 
releasing inorganic salts and water 
soluble fuels. 

Explosive mixtures containing 
sensitized nitromethane. 

Explosive mixtures containing 
tetronitromethane (nitro form). 

Explosive nitro compounds of aromatic 
hydrocarbons. 

Explosive organic nitrate mixtures. 

Explosive liquids. 

Explosive powders. 

F 

Fulminate of mercury. 

Fulminate of silver. 

Fulminating gold. 

Fulminating mercury. 

Fulminating platinum. 

Fulminating silver. 

G 

Gelatinized nitrocellulose. 

Gem-dinitro aliphatic explosive 
mixtures. 

Guanyl nitrosamino guanyl tetrazene. 

Guanyl nitrosamino guanylidene 
hydrazine. 

Guncotton. 

H 

Heavy metal azides. 

Hexanite. 

Hexanitrodiphenylamine. 

Hexanitrostilbene. 

Hexogene or octogene arid a nitrated N- 
mcthylaniline. 

Hexolites. 

IIMX (cycIo-1.3.5,7-tetramethylene- 
2,4,6.8-tetranitramine: Octogen). 

Hydrazinium nitrate/hydrazine/ 
aluminum explosive system. 

I lydrazoic acid. 

I 

Igniter cord. 

Igniters. 

Initiating tube systems. 

K 

KDNBF (potassium dinitorbenzo- 
furoxane). 
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L 

Uad azide. 

Uad mannite. 

Lead mononitroresordnate. 

Uad picrate. 

Lead salts, explosive. 

Lead styphnate (styphnate of lead, lead 
trinitroresorcinate). 

Liquid nitrated polyol and 
irimethylolethane. 

IJquid oxygen explosives. 

M 

.Mu.qnesiuin ophorite explosives. 
Mannitol hexanitrates. 

MDNP (methly 4.4-dinitropentanoatc]. 
Mr>rcuric fulminate. 

Mercury oxalate. 

Mercury tartrate. 

Minol-2 1404& TNT. 40% ammonium 
nitrate. 20% aluminuml. 
Mononitrotoluene*nitroglyccrin mixture. 
Monopropcllants. 

N 

NIDTN (nitroisobutametriol trinitrate). 
Nitrate sensitized with gelled 
nitroparafOn. 

Nitrated carbohydrate explosive. 
Nitrated glucoside explosive. 

Nitrated polyhydric alcohol explosives. 
Nitrates of soda explosive mixtures. 
Nitric acid and a nitro aromatic 
compound explosive. 

Nitric acid and carboxylic fuel 
explosive. 

Nitric acid explosive mixtures. 

Nitro aromatic explosive mixtures. 

Nitro compounds of furane explosive 
mixtures. 

Nitrocellulose explosive. 

Nitroderivative of urea explosive 
mixture. 

Nitrogelatin explosive. 

Nitrogen trichloride. 

Nitrogen tridodide. 

Nitroglycerine |NG. RNG. nitro, glycer>'l 
innitrate. trinitroglycerine]. 
Nilroglycide. 

Nitroglycol (ethylene glycol dinitrulc. 
F.GDN). 

Nitroguanidine explosives. 

Nitroparafflns Explosive Grade and 
ammonium nitrate mixtures. 

Nitronium perchlorate propellant 
mixtures. 

Nitrostarch. 

Nitro^substituted carboxylic acids. 
Mtrourea. 

0 

Octogen IHMXj. 

Octol |75 percent HMX. 25 percent 
TNT). 

Organic amine nitrates. 

Organic niframines. 

P 

FBX |RDX and plasticizer). 


Pellet powder. 

Penthrinitc composition. 

Pentolite. 

PYX (2.5-bis(picrylamlno)*3.5' 
dinitropyridine 

Perchlorate explosive mixtures. 

Peroxide based explosive mixtures. 

PETN (nitropentaerythrite. 
penlaerythrite tetranitrate. 
pentaerythritol tetranitrate). 

Picramic acid and its salts. 

Picramide. 

Picrate of potassium explosive mixtures. 

Picratol. 

Picric acid (explosive grade). 

Picryl chloride. 

Pierjd fluoride. 

PLX (95% nitromethane. 5% 
ethylenediamine). 

Polynitro aliphatic compounds. 

Polyolpol>'nitrate-nitrocellulo8e 
explosive gels. 

Potassium chlorate and lead 
sulfocyanate explosive. 

Potassium nitrate explosive mixtures. 

Potassium nilroaminotetrazole. 

R 

RDX (cyclonite. hexogen. T4, cyclo-l.3.S- 
trimethylone-2.4.8,-trinitramine: 
•hexahydro-1.3,5-lrinitro-S-lriazinel/ 

S 

Safely fuse. 

Salts of organic amino sulfonic acid 
explosive mixture. 

Silver acctylidc. 

Silver azide. 

Silver fulminate. 

Silver oxalate explosive mixtures. 

Silver styphnate. 

Silver tartrate explosive mixtures. 

Silver tetrazene. 

Slurried explosive mixtures of water, 
inorganic oxidizing salt, gelling agent, 
fuel and sensitizer (cap sensitive). 

Smokeless powder. 

Sodatol. 

Sodium amatol. 

Sodium dinitro>ortho>cresolate. 

Sodium nitrate^potassium nitrate 
explosive mixture. 

Sodium picramate. 

Squibs. 

Styphnic acid. 

T 

Tacot |tetranitro«2.3.5,6Kiib€nzO' 
1.3a.4.6a-tetrazapentalene|. 

TATB (triaminotrlnitrobenzenej. 

TEGDN (triethylene glycol dinitrate). 

Tetrazene (tetracene, tetrazine. 1(5' 
tetrazolyl)'4-guanyl tetrazene 
hydrate). 

Tetranitrocarbazole. 

Tetryl (2.4.6 tetranitrO'N>methyluniline|. 

Telrytol. 

Thichened inorganic oxidizer salt 
slurried explosive mixture. 


TMETN (trimcthylolethane trinitrate). 
TNEF (trinitroethyl formal). 

TNEOC (trinilroethylorthocarbonate). 
TNEOF (trinitroethyl orlhoformate). 

TNT (trinitrotoluene, trotyl, Irilite, 
triton). 

Torpex. 

Triditc. 

Trimethylol ethyl methane trinitrate 
composition. 

Trimcthylolthane trinitrate- 
nitrocellulose. 

Trimonite. 

Trinitroanisole. 

Trinilrobenzene. 

Trinitrobenzoic acid. 

Trinilrocresol. 

Trinitro-meta-cresol. 

Trinitronaphthalene. 

Trinitrophenetol. 

Trinitrophloroglucinol. 

Trinilroresorcinol. 

Tritonal. 

U 

Urea nitrate. 

W 

Water bearing explosives having salts of 
oxidizing acids and nitrogen bases, 
sulfates, or sulfamates (cap sensitive). 

X 

Xanthamonas hydrophilic colloid 
explosive mixture. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Firearms and Explosives Operations 
Branch. Bureau of Alcohol. Tobacco and 
Firearms. 1200 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
NW., Washington. DC 20220 (202-560- 
7591). 

Signed: December 2.1985. 

Stephen E. Higgins. 

Director. 

(FR Doc. 85-29247 Filed 12-9-65; 6:45 im| 
SttUMC coot 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Agency Form Under OM8 Review 

agency: Veterans Administration. 
action: Notice. 

The Veterans Administration has 
submitted to OMB for review the 
following proposal for the collection of 
information under the provisions of the 
Paperwork Reduction Act (44 U.S.C. 
Chapter 35). This document contains an 
extension and lists the following 
information: (1) The department or staff 
office issuing the form. (2) the title of the 
form. (3) the agency form number, if 
applicable. (4) how often the form must 
be filled out. (5) who will be required or 
asked to report. (6) an estimate of the 
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number of responses, |7) nn eatimnte of 
the total numl^r of hours needed to fill 
out the form, and (8) un indication of 
whether section 3504(h) of Puhlir. Ijiw 
90-411 applies. 

addresses: Copies of the form and 
supporting documents may be obluinod 
from Nancy C. McCoy, /\gency 
Clearance Officer (732), Veterans 
Administration. 810 Vermont Avenue. 
NW.. Washington. DC 20420. (202) 389- 
2146. Comments and questions about the 
items on the list should be directed to 
the VA*s OMB Desk Officer. Dick 
Eisinger, Office of Management and 
Budget. 726 Jackson Place, NW.. 
Washington. DC 20503. (202) 395-7316. 

DATES; Comments on the information 
collection should be directed to the 
OMB Desk Officer within 60 da>^ of this 
notice. 

Dated' Decembt'r 5.196,5. 
fiverelt Alvsrez. |r.. 

Deputy Adminiutmior. 

Extension 

t. Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

2. Residential Care I (ome Program 
Sponsor Application. 

3. VA Form 10-2407. 

4. One time only. 

5. Individuals or households: 
Businesses or other forprofit. 

6.1.000 responses. 

7. 80 hours. 

8. Not applicable. 

[FR Doc. 85-29259 Piled 12-0-85: 8:45 am| 
•MxiNQ cooc nw-ot « 
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FEOCflAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Board of Governors 

TIME AND date: Approiximutely 11:00 
am. Friday, December 13,1985, 
following a recess at the conclusion of 
the open meeting. 

place: Marriner S. Eccles Federal 
Reserve Board Building. C Street 
entrance between 20th and 21 st Streets. 
NW.. Washington. DC 20551. 

status: Closed. 

MATTERS TO BE CONSfOCREO: 

1 Proposed changes to the Plans 
Administered under the Federal Reserve 
System’s employee benefits program. 

2. Federal Reserve B4ink and Branch 
director appointments. (This item was 
onglnally announced for a dosed meeting on 
December 9.1985.) 

3. IVrsonnel actions (appointments, 
promoliona, assignments, reassignments. and 
salaiy actions) Involving Hidividual Fi*<l(»rid 
Reserve System employees. 

4. Any item carried forward from a 
previously announced meeting. 

CONTACT PERSON FOR MORE 
INFORMATION: Mr. Joscph R. Coyne, 
Assistant to the Board: (202) 452-3204. 
You may call (202) 254-3207. beginning 
at approximately 5 p.m. two business 
days before this meeting, for a recorded 
announcement of bank and bank 
holding company applications scheduled 
for the meeting. 

Buled: December 5.1965. 
limes McAfee. 

Assucia/e Secretary of the Boortl 

int Doc. Filed 12-85: 11 43 ani| 
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FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Board of Governors 
TIME AND date: lOKX) a.m., Friday. 
ITecember 13.1965. 

PLACE: Marriner S, Eccles Federal 
Reserve Board Building. C Street 
entrance between 20th and 21st Streets. 
NW., Washington. DC 20551. 

STATUS: Open. 

matters to BE considered: 

Summary A^nda 

Because of their routine nature, no 
substantive discussion of the following 
items is anticipated. These matters will 
be voted on without discussion unless a 
member of the Board requests that an 
item be moved to the discussion agenda. 

1. Proposed amendments to the 
Board's Rules Regarding Delegation of 
Authority to expedite the processing of 
applications and competitive factors 
reports. 

2. Proposed amendment to Regulation 
D (Reserv e Requirements of Depository 
Institutions) permitting nonmember 
depository institutions in Hawaii to 
phase in reserve requirements on money 
market deposit accounts. 

Discuseioo Agenda 

3. Proposed revisions to Regulations D 
(Reserve Requirements of Depository 
institutions) and Q (Interest on 
Deposits) to reflect the expiration of the 
Depository Institutions Deregulation 
Act.* 

4. Any items carried forward from a 
previously announced meeting. 

Note.—This meeting will be recorded for 
the benefit of those unable to attend 
Cassettes will be available for listening in the 
Board’s Freedom of Information Office, and 
copies may be ordered for $5 per cassette by 
calling (202) 452-3684 or by writing to: 
Freedom of Information Office, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserv e System. 
Washington. DC 20551 

CONTACT PERSON FOR MORE 

information: Mr. Joseph R. Coyme. 
Assistant to the Board: (202) 452-3204. 

Dated: December 5,1985. 
lames McAfee. 

Associate Secretary of the Board. 

|FR Doc. 65-29335 Filed 12-6-85:11:43 am) 
asLUNO COOC siio-ei-M 
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FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Board of Governors 
TIME AND date: 11:35 a.m.. Friday. 
December 6,1985. 

The busines of the Board required that 
this meeting be held with less than one 
week's advance notice to the public, and 
no earlier announcement of the meeting 
was praciicable. 

place: 20th Street and Constitution 
Avenue. NW., Washington, DC 20551. 
status: Closed. 

MATTERS TO BE CONSIDERED: Further 
consideration of Regulation G issues. 
(This item was originally announced for 
a closed meeting on November 20.1985.) 
CONTACT PERSON FOR MORE 
information: Mr. Joseph R. Coyne. 
Assistant to the Board, (202) 452-3204. 

Dated: Decemlier 8.1065. 

James McAfee, 

Associate Secretary of the Board. 

|FR Doc. 85-20351 Filed 12-6-85; 12.50 pm) 
SAUHO COOC 


4 

LEGAL services CORPORATION 
Committee on Audit and Appropriations 
TIME AND DATE: Meeting will commence 
at 1:00 p.m., Wednesday, December 18, 
1985 and continue until all official 
business is completed. 

PLACE: Sheraton Hotel, Navajo Room. 
325 N. Kansas, El Paso, Texas 79901. 
STATUS OF meeting: Open. 

MATTERS TO BE CONSIDERED: 

1. Approval of Agenda 

2. Approval of Minutes 
—October 25,1965 
—November 7.1905 

3. Modification of Budget Guidelines 

4. FY 1988 Preliminary Consolidated 

Operating Budget 

5. n 1987 Budget Mark 

CONTACT PERSON FOR MORE 

information: Joel Thimell. Office of 
Policy Development & Communications 
(202) 863-1842. 

Date issued: December 6.1985. 

Timolhy H. Baker. 

Secretary^. 

|FR Doc 85-28352 Filed 12-6-85; 12;S1 pm| 
SILUNO COOC 
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L£QAt SERVICES CORPORATION 

Board of Directors 

TIME AND DATE: Meeting will commerce 
at 8:30 a.m.. Thursday. December 19. 
1985, and continue until all official 
business is completed. 

PLACE: Sheraton Hotel, Navajo Room. 
325 N. Kansas, El Paso. Texas 79901. 

STATUS OF MEETING: Open. 

MATTERS TO BE CONSIDERED: 

1. Approval of Agenda 

2. Approval of MinuU*f 
—November 8,1985 

3. Election of Chairman and Vice Chairman 

of the Board 

4. Report of the President 

5. Discussion and Action on the 

Recommendations of the Audit and 
Appropriations Committee 
—Modification of Budget Guidelines 
—FY 1986 Preliminary Consoli^ied 
Operating Budget 
—FY IW Bud^i Mark 
8 Discussion and Action on the 

Recommendations of the Openitions and 
Regulations Committee 
—45 CFR Part 1630 (Queitiofi Costs) 

7. Public comment 

CONTACT PERSON FOR MORE 

information: Timothy H. Baker. 
Executive Office. (202) 683-1839. 

Date issued: December 8 1988 
Timothy K Baker, 

Secretary. 

|FR Doc. 85-29353 Filed 12-8-88 12.52 pm| 
BiLUNO COM SS^aS^ 
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NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION 
DATE: Weeks of December 9.18 23, and 
30,1985. 

PLACE: CommisaioneFs Conference 
Room, 1717 H Street. NVV„ Washington. 
DC. 

status: Open and Closed. 

MATTERS TO BE CONSIDERED: 

Week of December 9 
Monthy. December 9 
10:00 a.m. 

Discussion of Threat l^evel and Physical 
Security (Closed—Ex. 1) 

ZX30 p.m. 

Discussion of Management Organisation 
and Interna! Personnel .Malfers fCInsed— 
Pjc. 2 a 8) 

Tuesday, December 10 
9:30 am. 

Pcnodic BHeflng on NTOU (Open/Pf»ffion 
may be ebsed—Kx. 5 A 7) 

230 pm. 

Review of Enforcement Policy (Public 
Meeting) 

^'ednesday. December tl 
1(M)0 a.m. 

Briefing on Policy Statement on Nuclear 


Power Plant Stnndardixalion (Publir 
Meeting) 

2:00 p.m. 

Discussion of Pending Investigations 
(Closed—Ex. 5 A 7) 

Thursthy, December t2 
9:30 a.m. 

Discussion of Management>Oig4nir4ilion 
and Internal Personnel Matters (Closed- 
Ex. 2 6 6) 

2:00 p.m. 

EEO Program Plan—Proigresa Report 
(Public Meeting) 

3:30 p.m. 

Affirmation/Discussion arni Vote (Public 
Meeting) 

a. Public Service Company of New 
Mexico’s Proposed Sale and leaseback 
Transaction for Refinancing Us Interest 
in Palo Verde 1 (Tentative) 

B. Request for Refund of Biack Fox License 
Fee (Tentative) 

Week of December 16—Tentative 
Tuesday, December 17 
10:00 a.in. 

Discussion of Management-Organiaation 
and Internal Personnel Matters (Closed— 
Fjc. 2 6 6) 

2:00 p.m. 

Briefing on Nuclear Employee Data System 
(NEDS) (Public Meeting) 

Wednesday, December Id 
lOGOa.m. 

Briefing on Status of Davia-Beese (Public 
Meeting) 

3:30 p.m. 

Anfirmalion Meeting (Public Miroting) (if 
needed) 

Week of December 23—Tentative 
Tuesday, December 24 
lOcOD a.m. 

Affirmation Meeting (Public Meeting) (if 
needed) 

Week of December 36—Tentative 
Thursday, January 2 
3:30 p.m. 

Affirmation Meeting (Public Meeting) (if 
needed) 

ADOmONAL INFORMATION: Discussiotl of 
Management-Organization and Internal 
Personnel Matters (Closed—Bx. 2 and 6) 
was held December 2, 

Affirmation of ''Revised Braidwood 
Order" (Public Meeting] was held 
December 4, 

TO VERIFY THE STATUg OF MEETINGS 
CAU (RECORDING): (202) 634-1498 
CONTACT PERSON FOR MORE 
INFORMATION: Julia Conado (202) 634- 
1410. 

|ulia Corado, 

Office of the Secretary, 

December 5.1985. 

|FR Doc. 85-29387 Filed 12-6-88 3:51 pm| 
9HJJNQ COOC 7SS0^f>« 
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POSTAL SERVICE 

Notice of Vote To Close Meeting 

At its meeting on December 2,1985, 
the Board of Governors of the United 
States Postal Service unanimously voted 
to close to public observation its 
meeting scheduled for January 6.1986. in 
Washington, DC. The meeting will 
involve consideration of the Postal Rate 
Commission's recommended dedsion In 
Complaint of Tri-Parish Journal, Inc, 
(Docket No. C85-2J. 

The meeting is expected to be 
attended by the following persons: 
Governors Camp. Griesemer, McKean. 
Peters. Ryan and Voss; Postmaster 
General Carlin; Deputy Postmaster 
General Strange; Secretary to the Board 
Harris; General Counsel Cox; and 
Counsel to the Governors Califano. 

The Board of Governors has 
dcteroiined that, pursuant to $ S52b(c)(3) 
of Tile 5. United States Code, and 
i 7.3(c) of Title 39, Code of Federal 
Regulations, the meeting is exempt from 
the open meeting requirement of the 
Government in the Sunshine Act |5 
U.S.C. 552b(b)|. because it is likely to 
disclose information in connection with 
proceedings under chapter 36 of Title 39 
(haying to do with postal ratemaking. 
mail classification and changes in postal 
services], which is specifically exempted 
from disclosure by section 410(c)(4) of 
Title 39. United States Code. Tlie Board 
also determined that pursuant to section 
552b(cJ(10) of Title 5. United States 
Code, and § 7,3(j) of Title 39. Code of 
Federal Regulations, the discussion is 
exempt because it is likely to 
speciPically concern the participation of 
the Postal Service in a civil action or 
proceeding or the litigation of a 
particular case involving a 
determination on the record after 
opportunity for a hearing. The Board 
further determined that the public 
interest does not require that the Board's 
discussion of this matter be open to the 
public. 

In accordance with Section 552 b(n(l) 
of Title 5, United States Code, and 
S 7.0(aJ of Title 39. Code of Federal 
Regulations, the General Counsel of the 
United States Postal Service has 
certified that in his opinon the meeting 
to be closed may properly be dosed to 
public observation, pursuant to section 
552b(c)(3) and (10) of Title 5 and section 
410(c)(4) of Title 39. United States Code 
and § 7.3(c) and (j) of Title 39. Code of 
Federal Regulations. 

David F. Harris, 

Secretory, 

|FR Doc. 85-29369 Filed 12-6-85; 415 pm| 
BIUJNO coot 
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Department of Labor 

Occupational Safety arKf Health 
Administration 


29 CFR Part 1910 

Occupational Exposure to Formaldehyde; 
Proposed Rule and Notice of Hearing 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration 

29 CFR Part 1910 
(Oocitet No. H-22SAI 

Occupational Exposure to 
Formaldehyde 

AGENCY: Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA). Labor. 
ACTION: Proposed rule and notice of 
hearing. 

SUMMARY: The Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA) 
proposes lo amend its existing 
regulation for occupational exposure to 
formaldehyde. 29 CFR 1910,1000. Table 
Z-2. The Assistant Secretary has 
determined, based on a review and 
evaluation of studies conducted on the 
health effe<:ls of formaldehyde, that the 
current permissible exposure limits 
(PElji) do not adequately protect 
employee health. OSHA proposes to 
reduce the existing 8-hour time-weighted 
average (TWA) exposure limit from 3 
parts of formaldehyde per million parts 
of air (ppm) lo either 1 ppm or 1.5 ppm. 
OSI lA proposes to delete both the 
existing 8-hour ceiling concentration of 5 
ppm for formaldehyde and the peak 
exposure limit of 10 ppm. permitted for 
up to 30 minutes in an 8-bour day. In 
addition. OSHA proposes to set an 
"action level" of cither 0.5 ppm or 0.75 
ppm, mea.sured as an 8-hour TWA. in 
order to minimize the compliance 
burden for employers whose employees 
have exceeding low exposure lo 
formaldehyde. The proposal also 
contains provisions for employee 
exposure monitoring, medical 
surveillance, recordkeeping, regulated 
areas, emergency procedures, preferred 
methods to control exposure, hazard 
communication, and selection and 
maintenance of personal protective 
equipment. 

dates: Written comments on the 
proposed standard must be postmarked 
on or before March 10.1986. Notice of 
Intention lo appear at the informal 
rulemaking hearings on the proposed 
standard must be received by March 10. 
1986. Parties who request more than 10 
minutes for their presentations at the 
informal public hearing and parties who 
will submit documentary evidence at the 
hearing must submit the full text of their 
testimony and all documentary evidence 
no later than March 31.1986. The 
informal rulemaking hearing is 
scheduled to begin on April 22.1986. 
addresses: Written comments, and 
objections should be submitted to the 


Docket Officer, Docket No. H-225A. 

Room N-3670, U.S. Department of l.abor. 
200 Constitution Avenue, NW., 
Washington. DC 20210. 

Notices of intention to appear at the 
informal rulemaking hearing, testimony, 
and documentary evidence are to be 
sent lo Tom Hall. OSHA Division of 
Consumer Affairs. Docket No. H-225A, 
Room N-3G02, U.S. Department of Labor, 
200 Constitution Avenue. NW.. 
Washington. DC 20210. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Mr. lames F. Foster. OSHA. U.S, 
Department of Labor. 200 Constitution 
Avenue. NW.. Washington. DC 20210. 
Telephone (202) 523-8151. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 
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L Introduction 

The preamble to the proposed 
standard on occupational exposure to 
formaldehyde discusses the events 
leading to the proposal, the physical and 
chemical properties of formaldehyde, its 
manufacture and use. the health effects 
resulting from exposure to 
formaldehyde, an assessment of the 
associated risk, an analysis of the 
technological and economic feasibility ^ 
and environmental impact of the 
proposed revision, and the rationale 
behind the specific provisions set forth 
in the regulatory text. 

OSHA invites interested persons to 
submit written comments and evidence 
relevant to this proposed standard. 
Comments are requested on the 
adequacy of the proposed permissible 
exposure limit (PEL) and action level 
and whether there is a need for a short 
term exposure limit (STEL). Comments 
are also requested on the contents of the 
various provisions of the proposed 
standard, on the proposed start-up dotes 
for these provisions, and on any cost 
effective alternatives that would provide 
equal or improved employee protection. 

It is possible that, in the Hnal rule. 

OSHA could raise or lower the PEL and 
promulgate a STEL either alune or in 


combination with a PEL should 
testimony at the public hearing or 
written comments show convincing 
evidence of such a need, and the 
commenter is urged lo consider this 
contingency in responding. 

OSHA has already received 
submissions on the health effects of 
formaldehyde: on provisions lo be 
included in revising the formaldehyde 
standard; and on methods, costs, and 
effectiveness of control strategies that 
are used lo reduce exposure to 
formaldehyde as a result of questions 
posed in a January 11,1985. 
announcement (50 FR 1547) of a puldic 
meeting and an April 17.1985. 
publication of an Advance Notice (50 FR 
15179). Although the public is invited to 
submit any information relevant to the 
regulation of formaldehyde, materia! 
and comments submitted in response* to 
these two announcements have been 
placed in OSHA’s docket on 
formaldehyde and need not be 
resubmitted for consideration in the 
rulemaking. 

Specific issues of concern to OSHA 
are the following: 

1. What limits should be set to protect 
employee health? Should employee 
exposure limits include or be limited to 
aSTEI.? 

2. Should OSHA revoke the existing 
short term exposure limits found at 29 
CFR 1910.1000 and at 29 CFR 1926.55 
and. if so. what is the justification for 
the revocation? What exposure levels 
should be set on the basis of feasibility? 

3. What alternative action level could 
be set? What provisions currently 
triggered by exposure at the action Icvd 
should be triggered by exposure at the 
PEI^? If there were no action level, which 
provisions triggered by an action level 
should be made applicable to all 
formaldehyde-exposed employees? 

A. What modifications in the exposure 
monitoring program would be necessar) 
lo assure that all employees e.xposed 
above the PEL are identified? Would a 
modification in the proposed action 
level force exclusion of some methods 
for monitoring employee exposure 
because of insufficient accuracy? 

5. Can provisions of the proposed 
standard be modified to assist small 
businesses in achieving compliance? 
Should these modifications be limited U> 
only specific sectors of the 
formaldehyde industry? Which sectors 
require special attention? Please slate 
the basis for your conclusions. 

6. How should a "small business" be 
defined? 

7. How can the provisions of the 
Hazard Communication standard (29 
CFR 1910.1200) be made to apply 
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I effectively in sectors other than 
H rntiiv Jtkcllirfn^ 

■ a VVhat is your experience with 

■ qualitative versus quantitative fit testing 
I fur respirator use to protect against 

■ osenAposurt to formaldehyde? Can 
I rmplnyees who wear negative pressure 
I respirators be adequately protected 

■ without quantitative fit testing and 

■ spedfic limits on canister and cartridge 

I liv’es? 

H 9. When do respirators aHiatitute an 
I acceptable alternative to the use of 

■ fngtneertQg controls and work practices 
I to limit employee exposure to 

I fonnalileiij^? Where are respiratcirs 
I un<i( ceplaUaf 

I 10. Can passive diffusion devices be 

I used to detect short term exposure of 

I I employees to formaldehyde? Can they 
!■ detect levels as low as 0.5 ppm? Please 

■ elaborate on any situations where you 

■ have found these devices to be 

I unreliable or to give erroneous results. 

■ It 1 low can requirements for 
I emergency showers and eyewash 

m bcilities. personal protective equipmtmt 
M end clothipgt cleanup of spills, and other 
M h\gione measures be improved to better 
I rcflecl good practices in use? 

12. Do the limitations placed on 
■I coverage of employees under medical 
H tmeiliaocs permit a significant hazard 

■ to any employees? How should the 

Hj nHjLuxcmenU be modified? If the present 
fl bmitatioQS are retained, how many of 
H the iiLil formaldehyde cxposed 

I workforce will be elimble to participate? 
■I 13. Wliat additions information 

■ would be useful in the Material Safety 
H I Data Sheet (MSDS)? (Please submit any 
Hi MSDS*s for formaldehyde that may be 

HI 

H 14 Please provide detailed 
H Information that would enable OSIiA to 
H improve its estimates of risk. Examples 
H I of infunnatioa sought by OS! lA include 
H «\idence of new health effects, evidence 
H that would better define the risk to 
H wofkers from known health effects, risk 

II assessments, epidemiological studies 
Hi (both morbidity and mortality studies), 
H and i.mprovedand updated data on the 
H number of workers exposed at different 
I levels for different lime periods. OSHA 
m i* i^specially interested in receiving 

H information on how formaldehyde has 
H affected employee sickness absences, 
H; productivity, and the concentratiorrs at 
H which such effects occur. 

H 15 Has OSHA accurately estimated 
H i all costs assodnted with achieving 
H compliance with the proposed new rule? 
H Are there any industries where 
H compliance with the proposed rule Is 
H tH:<momically infeasible? How would 
H these conclusions be modified If a STKI. 
H Were included in a standard for 
H I fonnaldehydeT 


18. Has OSHA adequately 
represented the results of prwamtly 
available epidemiological studie.s7 How 
could this be modified to present the 
material in the most useful fashion? 

17. OSHA has proposed to include all 
industries within the scope of the 
standard but proposes to exempt 
materials containing less than ai 
percent formaldehyde. What industries 
will this affect? What exposure 
concentrations occur in these industries? 
How can OSHA modify the scope of 
coverage to better achieve the goal of 
protecting employee health? 

1& Please provide any information 
available on potentially significant 
(negative or positive) environmenUil 
effects that may occur as a result of the 
proposal. 

19. How docs the proposed standard 
affect industry's economic position, 
particularly with regard to foreign 
import competition in the domestic U.S. 
market and the price of U.S. goods fur 
export? 

2D. In addition to monitoring results, 
industry has the option of relying upon 
"objective data" to document the fact 
that employees are not exposed at or 
above the action level. What data, other 
than monitoring of employee exposure 
at the subject plant, are likely to qualify 
as "objective data," and what 
mechanisms exist (e g., trade 
associations) for 8 uppl 3 ring such 
"objective data" to relieve large 
numbers of firms from monitoring 
requirements? 

21. How should OSHA modify the 
proposed regulatory text to consider the 
unique characteristics of the 
constructioQ industry? 

In addition to these spiMiific questions. 
OSHA la aware that a major 
epidemiological study of formaldehyde 
workers Is near com^etion. OSHA has 
tentatively concludeiL based on criteria 
spelled out in the Cancer Policy that the 
existing epidemiological evidence is 
inconclusive with regard to 
formaldehyde's carcinogenic potential in 
humans. Consequently. OSHA has 
relied on animal data both to make the 
qualitative determination that 
formaldehyde could be a carcimigen in 
humans, as well, and to make the 
quantitative determination of the 
possible risk associated with 
occupational exposure to formaldeh>xfe. 
OSI lA Is willing to reevahiale and 
impro>*e upon both of these analyses as 
belter information becomes available. 
Thus, if the study being conductixl at the 
Natioftal Cancer Institute becomes 
av'Hilable during the comment period for 
this proposed rulemaking, the public is 
encouraged to comment on the study, 
how it might affect the evaluation of 


human risk, and how the results might 
affect OSHA's regulation for 
formaldehyde. 

Interested persons must submit their 
comments with respect to this proposal 
on or before February 10.1900. in 
quadruplicate, to the Docket OfTiccr, 
Docket No. H-225A. Room N-3ero, VS. 
Department of !,abor, 200 Constitution 
Avenue NW., Washington, DC 20210. 
W^ritten submissions must clearly 
identify the provisions of the proposal 
which are addressed and the position 
taken with respect to each issue. 

Any comments that are submitted will 
be available for public inspection and 
copying at the above address. All timely 
written submissions will be maiko a part 
of the record of the proceeding. 

II. Pertinent Legal Authority 

The primary purpose of the 
Occupational S^ety and Health Act (tlie 
Act) (29 U.S.C. 655 et seq.) is to assure, 
so far as possible safe and healthful 
working conditions for every American 
worker over the period of his or her 
working lifetime. One means prescribed 
by the Congress to achieve this goal is 
the mandate given ta and the 
concomitant authority vested in. t))e 
Secretary^ of Labor to set mandatory 
safety and health standards. The 
Congress specifically mandated that: 

The Secretary, in promulgafing ttandsrds 
dealing with toxic materials, or harmful 
physical agents under Ibis subsection, shall 
set the standard which most adequately 
assures, to the extent feasible, on the basis of 
the tH!ft available evidence, that no employ'ce 
will suffer material impairment of health ur 
functional capacity even If such empbyee 
has regular exposure to the hazard dealt with 
by such standard for the period uf his 
working life. Devetopmeot of standards under 
this subsection shall be based upon research, 
demonstrations, experiments, and such other 
information as may be appropriate. In 
addition to the attainment of the highest 
degree of health and safety protection for the 
employee, other cunsiderotions shall he the 
latest available sdenlific data in the held, the 
feasibility of standards, and experience 
gained under this and other health and safety 
laws. tSoedoo 6(bHSk) 

Where appropriate, the stundurds arc 
required to include prox'isions for lotiels 
or other appropriate forms of w^aming to 
apprise employees of hazards, suitable 
protective equipment, exposure control 
procedures, monitoring and measuring 
of employee exposure, employee access 
to the results of monitoring, appropriate 
medical examinations, and training and 
education. Moreoever, where a standard 
prescribes medical examinations or 
other tests, they must be available at no 
cost to the employees (section 6(bl(7)). 
Standards may also prescribe 
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recordkeeping requirements where 
necessary or appropriate for 
enforcement of the Act or for developing 
information regarding occupational 
accidents and illness (section 8(c))« 

Authority for issuance of this 
proposed standard is found primarily in 
sections 5(b). 0(c). and 0(g)(2) of the Act. 
Section 0(c) of the Act. Section 6(b)(5) 
governs the issuance of occupotional 
safety and health standards dealing 
with toxic materials or harmful physical 
agents. Section 0(c) of the Act empowers 
the Secretary to require employers to 
make, keep, and preserve records 
regarding activities related to the Act. In 
particular, section 0(c)(3) gives the 
Secretary authority to require employers 
to ^*maintain accurate records of 
employee exposures to potentially toxic 
materials or harmful physical agents 
which are required to be monitored or 
measured under section 6.** Section 
6ig)(2) of the Act empowers the 
Secretary **to prescribe such rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary 
to carry out (his) responsibilities under 
the Act.” 

Section 3(0) of the Act. 29 U.S.C. 

552(0). defines an occupational safety 
and health standard as follows: 

(A) Standard which requires conditions, or 
the adoption or use of (Hie or more practices, 
means, methods, opcrtitions, or processes, 
reasonably necessary or appropriate to 
provide a safe or healthful employment and 
phices of employment 

The Supreme Court has said that 
section 3(0) must be applied to the 
issuance a permanent standard to 
determine that it is reasonably 
necessary and appropriate to remedy a 
significant risk of material health 
impairment [Industrial Union 
Department v. American Petroleum 
Institutes 440 U.S. 607 (1900)). This 
^significant risk” determination 
constitutes a finding that, in the absence 
of the changes in practices mandated by 
the standard, the workplaces in question 
would be ”unsafe” in the sense that 
w'orkers would be threatened with a 
significant risk of harm (Id. at 542). 

After OSHA has determined that a 
significant risk exists and that such risk 
can be reduced or eliminated by the 
proposed standard, it must set the 
standard ”which most adequately 
assures, to the extent feasible on the 
basis of the best available evidence, 
that no employees will suffer material 
impairment of health” (section 6(b)(5) of 
the Act). The Supreme Court has 
interpreted this section to mean that 
OSHA mijsl enact the most protective 
standard possible to eliminate a 
significant risk of material impairment 
of health, subfect to the constraints of 


technological and economic feasibility 
[American Textile Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc. v. Donovan, 452 U.S. 490 
(1901)). 

In addition, section 4(b)(2) of the Act 
provides that OSHA*s general industry 
standards would apply to construction 
and other workplaces where the 
Assistant Secretary has determined 
those standards are more effective than 
the standards which would otherwise 
apply. 

Advisory Committee on Construction 
Safety and Health 

OSHA provided the Advisory 
Committee on Construction Safety and 
Health with a copy of the draft 
regulatory text for formaldehyde to 
receive the review and comments of its 
members. On September 25.1965. OSHA 
officials met with the Committee to 
discuss the standard and receive their 
recommendations with regard to the 
construction industry. The Committee 
was in agreement that there should be a 
separate standard for formaldehyde 
specifically addressing the needs of the 
construction industry. However, they 
also agreed that the standard for general 
industry should be applied to the 
construction industry as an interim 
measure. 

State Plans 

The 25 States with their own OSHA- 
approved occupational safety and 
health plans must adopt a comparable 
standard within six months of the 
publication date of the final standard. 
These States are: Alaska. Arizona. 
California, Connecticut ^ Hawaii. 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland. 
Michigan. Minnesota. Nevada, New 
Me.xico. New York *, North Carolina. 
Oregon. Puerto Rico. South Carolina. 
Tennessee. Utah. Vermont. Virginia. 
Virgin Islands. Washington, and 
Wyoming. Until such time as a Stale 
standard is promulgated. Federal OSHA 
will provide interim enforcement 
assistance, as appropriate. 

111. Events Leading to the Proposed 
Standard 

Background 

OSHA's present occupational health 
standard for formaldehyde (29 CFR 
1910.1000. Table T^Z), requires 
employers to ensure that employee 
exposure does not exceed three parts of 
formaldehyde per million parts of air 
(ppm), determined as an eight-hour time- 
weighted average (TWA) concentration. 
Furthermore, an employee's exposure to 


* Pliin covert only State end local govenunrnt 

employee!. 


formaldehyde must not exceed 5 ppm at 
any time during an eight-hour shih. 
except for a maximum duration of 30 
minutes, when the "acceptable 
maximum peak” concentration may not 
exceed 10 ppm. OSHA adopted this 
standard in 1971 as a national 
consensus standard under section 0|a) 
of the Occupational Safety and Heaitli 
Act of 1970 (29 U.S,C. 555). The Act 
allowed the Secretary, within two years 
of the effective date of the Act, to 
promulgate these national consensus 
standards without regard to rulemaking. 
The source of this standard was the 
American National Standards Institute. 
(ANSI Z37.16-1967. Acceptable 
Concentrations of Formaldehyde |£x. 
42-9). The development of the ANSI 
standard reflected concern over 
formaldehyde's irritant effects on the 
eyes, skin, and respiratory system; 
offensive odon and interference with 
sleep. 

In 1946, the American Conference of 
Governmental Industrial Hygienists 
(ACG1H) set a 10 ppm threshold limit 
value (TLV) which was lowered in 1940 
to 5 ppm. In 1963. the ACGIH rcspondi d 
to reports documenting formaldehyde's 
irritant effects by setting a 5 ppm ceiling 
limit. In 1973. further reports of irritation 
experienced at levels well below 5 ppm 
led the ACGIH to lower the 
recommended exposure limit to 2 ppm. 

In December 1975. the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety anci 
Health (NIOSH) recommended that 
OSHA reduce the permissible exposuri* 
limit (PEL) for formaldehyde to 1 ppm. 
measured over a 30-minute period [Ex. 
42-85). NIOSH based this 
recommendation on reports that a few 
workers experienced eye. skin, and 
respiratory irritation; objectionable 
odors: and disturbed sleep when 
exposed at 0.3 ppm and that complainis 
became widespread when 
concentrations exceeded 1 ppm. NIOSH 
recommended that for exposures whicli 
exceed 0.5 ppm there should bo 
increased exposure monitoring, medical 
surveillance, and associated 
recordkeeping. 

On October 0.1979, the Chemical 
Industry Institute of Toxicology (CIFI ) 
sent preliminary Findings of an aniinal 
bioassay to the Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA) under 
procedures established by section 6(c) 
of the Toxic Substances Control Act 
(TSCA). This notification of substantial 
risk (No. 79-314) indicated that 
squamous cell carcinomas of the nasal 
cavities had been observed at interim 
sacrifice in some rats exposed to 
formaldehyde at 14.3 ppm. When the 
study was completed in 1901, final 
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results showed nasal cancers in rats 
exposed at 5.6 and 14.3 ppm and in mice 
exposed at 14.3 ppm |Ex. 12). 

In a different study, researchers at 
New York University (NYU) also 
determined that rats had developed 
nasal cancer after exposure to 14 ppm of 
formaldehyde (Ex. 42-66). Further 
rtporis on this study in 1981 and 1982 
carrohorated CUTs Finding that 
formaldehyde is an animal carcinogen 
[Exs. 42-2; 42-3). 

In April 1980. the Federal Panel on 
Formaldehyde was formed and 
members were scientists from eight 
federal agencies, including OSHA. 'Fhc 
panel reviewed and evaluated the 
available information on formaldehyde*s 
chronic health effects, with emphasis on 
the preliminary results of the CUT study. 
In Ntnember 1980. the panel concluded 
that it was *'prudent to regard 
formaldehyde as posing a carcinogenic 
risk to humans'* |Ex. 13). 

The 1981 publication. Current 
Intelligence Bulletin 34. "Formaldehyde 
‘ • • Evidence of Carcinogenicity", 
recommended that formaldehyde should 
be handled as a potential occupational 
carcinogen (Ex. 42-86|. This document 
by MO^ reflected that agency's 
concern about the potential for adverse 
effects from chronic exposure to 
formaldehyde because of the Findings in 
the CUT and NYU studies, and the 
conclusions drawn by the Federal Panel. 

The Consumer Product Safety 
Commission (CPSC) relied on the CilT 
study and consumer complaint data to 
ban the use of urea-formaldehyde foam 
insulation (UFFl) in residences and 
schools, in April 1982. The ban was 
based on CP^s Finding that UFFl 
posed an unreasonable risk of injury 
from cancer and irritation (47 FR 1434)6). 
It was overturned in subsequent 
litigation [Gulf South Insulation v. 

CPSC, 701 F. 2d 1137 (5th Cir 1983)) 
when the Court held that the CPSC hud 
failed to support its ban with substantial 
evidence. In particular, the Court found 
that the Commission had erred in 
triying on a single study (CIFT) to 
establish the risk of carcinogenicity for 
consumers, especially when the figures 
differed substantially from those in the 
available NYU study, suggesting that 
they might be irreproducible. In 
•ddition, the Court found that consumer 
ownplflinl data, which were not 
oorreluled to data measuring exposure 
lo formaldehyde, were not an 
appropriate ^sis for determining thiil 
*he ‘'risk of injury from acute irritant 
dfects is unreasonable" (TOlF. 2nd at 
1148). 

hi 1983. the ACGUI included 
formaldehyde on its list of industrial 
^ohstances suspected to be potential 


human carcinogens and lowered the 
T1..V for formaldehyde to 1 ppm. 
measured as an S-hour TWA. The 
ACGIH also sets a short-term exposure 
limit (STEL) of 2 ppm for formaldehyde 
(Ex. 42-8). 

In its Third Annual Report on 
Carcinogens, published in September 
1983. the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services listed formaldehyde 
among the substances or groups of 
substances that could reasonably be 
anticipated to act as carcinogens [Ex. 
52). 

From October 3 through 6,1983, the 
National Center for Toxicological 
Research (NCTR) sponsored a 
Consensus Workshop on Formaldehyde 
I Ex. 70-56). The objective was to move 
towards resolution of important 
controversies surrounding 
formaldehyde's acute and chronic health 
effects. Over 00 government, industry, 
and university scientists served on 
panels which reviewed the major 
relevant scientific studies. Consensus 
reports on individual issues were 
produced and sent to a risk assessment 
panel, which attempted to apply the 
supplied information to the development 
of reasonable risk estimates for humans 
exposed to formaldehyde. This risk 
estimation panel concluded that 
quantitative assessment of 
formaldehyde's toxic effects was 
indicated only with respect to 
carcinogenicity. The panel further 
concluded that any such quantitative 
risk modeling should be based on the 
CUT study, not on the human 
epidemiology studies. 

On May 23,1964. the EPA announced 
that formaldehyde exposures which 
result f*x>m employment in apparel 
manufacturing facilities and from 
residence in conventional or 
manufactured housing potentially 
present significant risks of vvtdespread 
harm, and they designated 
formaldehyde for priority review under 
section 4(0 of the Toxic Substance 
Control Act (TSCA). Action under 
section 4(0 la based on a substance's 
obility to induce cancer, gene mutations, 
or birth defects. EPA did not consider 
formaldehyde's irritant properties in 
reaching its condusions (Ex 42-41). 

On February 11.1985. the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) completed rulemaking covering 
formaldehyde emissions from pressed 
wood products used to produce 
manufactured homes (49 FR 31996; 24 
CFR Part 3280). HUD relations require 
that plywood and particleboard cannot 
emit formaldehyde in excess of 0.2 ppm 
and 0.3 ppm. respectively. 


I^tltion for an Emer^ncy Temporary 
Standard 

The United States Automobile. 
Aerospace, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW). joined by 
13 other unions, petitioned OSHA on 
October 26.1961. to issue an Emergency 
Temporary Standard (ETS) which would 
impose a number of protective 
requirements for the handling of 
formaldehyde. On January 29.1982. 
OSHA denied the request because it 
concluded that there was insufFicient 
evidence to find cither that employees 
were in grave danger from formaldehyde 
exposure or that an El'S was needed to 
protect workers. The petitioners 
appealed OSHA's decision to the 
District Court for the District of 
Columbia. 

On july 2.1964. the District Court 
remanded the UAW's formaldehyde 
petition to the Agency for 
reconsideration, directing OSHA to treat 
the petition as a request for an ETS or 
for the initiation of permanent 
rulemaking [UA W v. Donovan, 590 F. 
Supp. 747 (D.D.C 1984)). The Court 
observ'ed that the issues surrounding the 
regulation of formaldehyde were much 
more sharply defined and fully 
documented than they had been when 
OSHA denied the ETS petition, citing 
the accomplishments of the Consensus 
Workshop on Formaldehyde. Therefore, 
the Court concluded that it would be 
more productive for OSHA to reconsider 
the El'S in light of the new data than to 
reconsider whether its initial denial was 
appropriate. 

OSHA's OfFice of Risk Assessment 
prepared a report, entitled "Preliminary 
Assessment of the Health Effects of 
Formaldehyde" (the ORA Report) (Ex. 
43), which critically reviewed the health 
issues raised In the Court's 
reconsideration order. The ORA report, 
issued on November 5.1984; also 
evaluated the quantitative risk 
assessment models which had been 
generated to calculate human cancer 
risk on the basis of the CilT data. The 
report and the peer review comments 
regarding it (Exs. 44-1 to 24) provided 
OSHA with a basis for determining the 
signiFicance of the human health risks 
posed by exposure to formaldehyde. 

On January 7.1985. OSHA again 
denied the UAW petition, insofar as it 
requested an ETS. based on the 
determination that the record still did 
not support findings that formaldehyde 
posed a grave danger or that the 
issuance of an ETS was necessary to 
protect formaldehyde-exposed workers. 
OSHA affirmed that it was continuing to 
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con&ider Ihc need for permiinent 
rulemaking. 

On Ianuar>' 11,1985. OSHA 
announced fhal public meetings wculd 
be helfl in Washington, DC on February 
13-15.1985 (50 FR 1547|. lo generate 
infoimation and discussion which would 
h(dp OSHA lo deckle whether or not 
permanent rulemaking should be 
initiated under section fKb) of the Act. 
New information was intn^uced at the 
meetings and in post-hearing comments 
regarding formaldehyde*! health effects 
and the quantitative risk assessment 
formaldehyde. (Exs. 65-1 to 23; 69-1A to 
34; and 70-1 to 58.| 

On April 15» 19B5. OSf lA decided that 
it would proceed with perraartenl 
rulemaking to reduce formaldehyde 
exposure and published an Advance 
Notice of Proposed Rulemaking (ANTR) 
to that effect (50 F*R 15179. Aprd 17. 

1985|. OSH A based this decision on the 
determination that the existing standard 
did not adequately address the adverse 
health effects associated with 
occupational exposure to formaldehyde, 
OSHA solicited information and 
comments regarding conditions in those 
industries which produce or use 
formaldehyde and regarding the 
availability of formaldehyde control 
technology. Forty-one comments, many 
for them containing new information, 
were received in response to the ANPR 
[Fas. 77-1 to 41|. 

IV. Properties, Manufacture, and Uses of 
Formaldehyde 

Formaldehyde, also known as formic 
aldehyde, methyl aldehyde, and 
methylene oxide, is a major industrial 
chemical, ranked 25th in production 
volume in the United States fEx. 73-68J1. 
It is used in the production of other 
industrial chemicals and resins, in the 
treatment of textiles, in the manufacture 
of building materials, and In consumer 
products. Worker exposures may occur 
in any of these manufacturing processes, 

Chemical Ihropertiea 

Formaldehyde has been assigned a 
Chemical Abstracts Services (CAS) 
number of 50-00-0. It Is a colorless, 
pungent gas at room temperature, has a 
molecular weight of 30. and Is the 
simplest member of the aldehyde class. 
The term “formaldehyde** is sometimes 
used to describe liquids composed of 
various mixtures of formaldehyde, 
water, and alcohol However, thc^ 
mixtures can be referred to as 
**fonnalin.** The term ‘'formaldehyde" is 
also used to describe the emissions from 
products such as UFFl pressed wood, 
and permanent press textiles. Selected 
chemical and physical properties and 


synonyms for formaldehyde are listed in 
Appendix A. 

In the vapor phase, formaldehyde is a 
monomer, but its chemistry in aqueous 
solutions is more complex. Uninhibited 
solutions not containing any alcohol 
stabilizer are usually prepared for 
immediate use and must be stored at 
elevated temperatures to prevent 
polymerization. Formaldehyde gas also 
polymerizes readily, especi^y in the 
presence of impurities, and 
formaldehyde is not sold in this form. 
The most widely available forms of 
formaldehyde consist of stabilized 
aqueous solutions called formalia 
alcoholic solutions called Formcels, and 
solid polymers, eg. paraformaldehyde, 
capable of releasing formaldehyde gas. 

The stability of formaldehyde gas 
depends on temperature, concentration, 
and purity. Even traces of water, metals, 
or other impurities may significantly 
accelerate reactions leading lo 
formaldehyde's polymerization (Ex. 73- 
167). The anhydrous monomeric gus is 
stable in the vapor phase at 
temperatures ranging from 00 *C to 100 
*C, but it polymerizes upon cooling. At 
room temperatures, this polymerization 
occurs slowly and produces a white film 
of polyoxymethylcne on the walls of 
containers. Cooling formaldehyde gas to 
temperatures between —20 *0 to — 80 *0 
causes condensation and rapid 
polymerization. 

In freshly prepared aqueous solutions, 
formaldehyde exists in its monohydrate 
form, methylene glycol Depending on 
the age and concentration of the 
solution, paraformaldehyde and a series 
of low molecular weight 
polyoxymethylene glycols having the 
typical formula. HC>(CHiO)xH. may be 
present lower concentrations of 
formaldehyde favor formation of 
methylene glycol while higher 
concentrations and aging of solutions 
favor formulation of ^ymers. 

Formalin contains 37 to 50 percent 
formaldehyde and 6 to 15 percent 
alcohol stabilizer. Alcoholic solutions of 
formaldehyde, called Formcels, are 
prepared with methanol, n-propanol, n- 
butanol and isobutanol The relative 
percentages of alcohol and water in 
formalin and Formcels affect physical 
properties such as boiling point and 
flash point The (lash point (closed cup) 
changes from 55 *C for a 37 percent 
formalin soiudoo stabilized with 1 
percent methanol to 63.9 *C for a 
solution with 10 percent stabilizer and 
to 44.4 *C for a 55 percent formaldehyde- 
35 percent methanol Formcel solution 
(Ex. 73-53). 

Farafonnaldehyde is a solid mixture 
of polyoxymethylene glycols, which can 


serve as a source for generation of 
formaldehyde gas. Amorphous 
polyoxymethylcnes containing 100 
residues or more are referred to as 
alpha-polyoxymethylenes (PO alph.i). 
PO alpha may be formed by addition of 
sulfuric acid to formaldehyde monomer 
or lower-residue polyoxymethylenes 
Polyoxymethylene alpha subjected to 
destructive distillation or dissolved in 
alcohol or water decomposes to yield 
formaldehyde gas. Other 
polyoxymethylene derivatives are more 
resistant to degradation and are not 
generally regarded as sources of 
formaldehyde monomer. 

Formaldehyde has a high degree of 
chemical reactivity and good thermal 
stability, ll is capable of undergoing a 
wide variety of reactions, many of 
which are useful commercial process 4 '» 
l*hese reactions con be divided into 3 
types: oxidation-reduction, addition or 
condensation, and self-polymerizatiosr 

In oxidation-reduction reactions, 
fonnaldehyde it a strong reducing agent 
Commercial application of this reaction 
is used in the pmduction of silvered 
mirrors. 

Addition or condensation reactions 
are widely applied in industry. 
Important reactions in this class are 
aldol condensations, condensations witk 
ammonia, and methylo) formation. In 
aldol condensation, three molecules of 
formaldehyde react with one molecule 
of acetaldehyde to form pentaerydirifol 
The condensation reaction of 
formaldehyde with ammonia yield.s 
hexamethylenetetramine. Methylol 
formation yields reactive derivatives 
which are the starting materials used in 
the manufacture of urea and metamine 
resins. 

The third class of reactions with 
commercial application is self- 
polymerization of formaldehyde. As 
described earlier, formaldehyde temis to 
form polymers, such as 
paraformaldehyde, which are used in 
industry as a source of solid 
formaldehyde. 

Commercial Production 

Production estimates for 
formaldehyde, measured in terms of the 
commcrci^y available 37 percent 
aqueous solution, for this year are about 
5.5 billion pounds (Ex, 73-174), In 1951 
about 5.4 billion pounds of 
fonnaldehyde were manufaertured (Ex. 
42-127). Formaldehyde also occurs in 
the environment because it is formed 
from incomplete combustion and 
photochemical oxidation of 
hydrocarbons, and it is present in 
cigarette smoke. 
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About two-thirds of the annual 
production of formaldehyde is used at 
the site where it is manufactured or in 
mills situated nearby. For example, 
many plants that produce formaldehyde 
use this formaldehyde captively to 
manufacture adhesive resins for 
par1iclel)oard and plywood. Such plants 
are located primarily in the lumber 
areas of the South and West (Exs. 73-53; 
71-174|. Hie remaining one-third of the 
formaldehyde produced is available for 
the domestic and export market |Ex. 73- 
53). but very little formaldehyde is 
exported because of the prohibitive 
costs of the long distance shipping of 
materials with a high water content. 

Formaldehyde is produced 
commercially by the controlled 
oxidation of low molecular weight 
iliphatic petroleum hydrocarbons |Ex. 
73-1671 and by the oxidation of 
methanol in the “fuel rich** or *Tuel lean’* 
mode in the presence of either silver 
oxide or various mixed metal oxide 
catalysts (Ext. 70-1: 73-168 to 170|. 
Formaldehyde plants are relatively easy 
to operate and to start up or shut dowm: 
therefore, there is little need to stockpile 
formaldehyde and inventories are 
usually low. 

Formaldehyde solutions can bo 
purchased in methanol free, methanol 
stabilized (NF), and reagent grades. 

These solutions consist of 0 to 15 
percent alcohol (methanol, pfopanol. n- 
butanoL or isobutanol) [Exs. 73-167; 73- 
171; 73-172] in water containing 30 to 50 
percent by weight of dissolved 
formaldehyde which is introduced into 
the solution as a gas. In addition to 
alcohols, commercial preparations may 
contain formic acid |Ex. 73-1711. 
Formaldehyde solutions are supplied in 
glass carboys of 5 to 13-galion capacity, 
lined steel drums of 5 to 50-gallon 
capacity, 5S-gallon stainless steel drums, 
lined wooden barrels, stainless steel or 
lined tank trucks of 2.000 to 3.000-gallon 
capacity, and 8.000 to 10.000-gallon tank 
can. 

Uses of Formaldehyde 

Formaldehyde is used primarily as an 
intermediate in the manufacture of a 
variety of derivatives including 
thermosetting resins, polyacetal resins, 
roelamine resins, pentaerythritol. 
hexamethylenetetramine, butanediol. 
and urenform fertilizers. About 53 
percent of all formaldehyde produced is 
consumed in the manufacture of the 
thirmosetting resins which contain 
phenol-formaldehyde, urea- 
fonnoldehydc. and melamine- 
iofmaldehyde (Ex. 8]. An additional 7 
l>erccnt is consumed in the production of 
IhermoplasUc acetal resins. About 35 
percent is used in synthesis of high 


volume chemicals including 
pentaer>'thritol. 
hexamethylenetetramine, and 
butanediol. Two percent is used in 
textile treating. Small amounts of 
formaldehyde arc present as 
preservatives or bacteriocides in 
consumer products such as cosmetics, 
shampoos, and glues. Some materials 
prepared from formaldehyde may 
contain unreacted formaldehyde 
residues or yield formaldehyde on 
decomposition. 

Urea-formaldehyde resins are 
produced through methylol formation by 
controlled reactions of formaldehyde 
with urea. Urea-formaldehyde resins are 
useful products because they arc 
resistant to heat, chemicals, and 
discloration from exposure to heat or 
light. They are used primarily as 
adhesives and molding compounds in 
the manufacture of particleboard, 
fiberboard. and hardwood plywood and 
as finishes on textiles to impart crease 
and wrinkle resistance. Urea- 
formaldehyde resins are also used in 
paper treating and coatings. 

Phenol-formaldehyde resins are 
produced by reacting phenol or 
substituted phenols with formaldehyde 
to form methylol derivatives which 
subsequently undergo a condensation 
reaction to yield resins. *rhese resins are 
used mainly to bond softwood pl>^'ood. 
'They also have some applications in the 
hardwood plywood industry, for 
thermosetting molding resins, and for 
binders for insulation materials such as 
glass fibers and mineral wools. 

Melamine-formaldehyde resins are 
produced by the reaction of 
formaldehyde with melamine and the 
decorative laminates formed from the 
product are used in the manufacture of 
furniture and wall panels. Many 
housewares such as plates, cups, and 
buttons are produced from these resins. 
These resins are also used extensively 
in surface coatings. 

Acetal themoplastic resins are used in 
a wide variety of injection molded parts. 
About 95 million pounds of these resins 
were sold in 1980. Present estimates 
Indicate that 7.8 percent of all 
formaldehyde produced is converted to 
polyacetal resins |Ex. 73-174|. These 
“engineering plastics** possess excellent 
mechanical and electrical properties, 
and they resist moisture and organic 
solvents |Fjc. 73-1731. 

Butanediol is formed from the^reaction 
of acetylene and formaldehyde in the 
presence of a copper catalyst, with 
subsequent hydrogenation of the 
resulting butynediol. Butanediol is used 
to make tetrahydrofuran which is a 
solvent for PVC. PVDC. and 


polyurethanes. Butanediol is also used 
in the manufacture of polybutylene 
tetraphthalate (PET) theimo-plasllc 
polyester, 

Pentaerytrltol is used primarily In 
production of alkyd resins. These resins 
arc used in protective coatings to 
enhance durability, water resistance, 
and other qualities. Other uses of 
pentaerythritol include the manufacture 
of synthetic lubricants for jet engines 
and the manufacture of core binders for 
foundries. 

Hexamethylenetetramine. (Ctbjg Ni. 
which is formed from formaldehyde and 
ammonia, reacts like formaldehyde in 
many instances and is regarded as a 
special form or source of f^ormaldohyde 
in industrial use |Ex. 42-85). Most of this 
chemical is used to produce curing 
agents for phenolic thermosetting resins. 

Formaldehyde is also used in the 
manufacture of urea-formaldchyde 
concentrates for fertilizer. 
Irimethylolpropanc; methylene diantline, 
chelating agents, durable press textile 
resins, and other products such as 
embalming fluids. 

*rhc EPA (Exs. 14; 42-41; 70-2) has 
broken down the uses of formaldehyde 
into three major categories: 
Nonconsumptivc use. 
pseudoconsumptive use, and 
consumptive use. In nonconsumptive 
use. chemical identity does not change. 
Examples include formaldehyde’s use in 
disinfectants, preservatives, and 
embalming fluid. In pseudoconsumptive 
use. chemical identity changes, but not 
irreversibly. Formaldehyde can be 
regenerated and released during 
downstream use. which leads to the 
potential exposure of large numbers of 
workers and consumers. Three 
pseudoconsumptive uses are production 
of urea-formaldehyde resins, urea- 
formaldehyde concentrates, and 
hexamethylenetetramine. Consumptive 
use irreversibly changes chemical 
identity. In consumptive use. 
formaldehyde is a feedstock in the 
preparation of other chemicals, and 
exposure to formaldehyde is limited to 
manufacturing employees. Little, if any, 
formaldehyde release occurs from the 
product under normal conditions of use. 
Examples include manufacture of 
phenol-formaldehyde and melamine- 
formaldehyde resins, acetyl resins, 
pentaerythritol. Irimethylolpropane. and 
butanediol. 

Occupational Exposure to 
Formaldehyde 

In April 1979. the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association 
(SOCMA) reported that there was 
substantial occupational exposure to 
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formaldehyde in a number of indmilricii. 
vwhich SOCMA divided into Ihrec 
(iistincl classes, on the basis of the 
nature of the exposure (Ex. 42-1171- 
First, there is exposure to fonnaldeh)*de 
that results while manufacturing and 
handlinjt formaldehyde, 
parnformaldehyde, and other 
formaldehyde derivatives. Workers may 
r.ome into contact with liquids, sidids. 
and gases containing formaldehyde. 
Their sources of exposure are typical of 
chemical operations, including leaks 
from pumps or gaskets, sampling 
operations, plant upsets, transfer or 
handling op^fratjons. and maintenance 
Workers in formaldehyde production, 
chemical inanufaciure, and resins 
production may be exposed to 
formaldehyde in this manner. 
Fulhologists and embalmers may be 
considered members of this class 
bemuse their exposures result from the 
use of liquids containing formaldehyde 
solutions. 

Second, employee exposure can occur 
when gaseous formaldehyde is released 
from resins which are being subiected to 
heat or pressure processes. Examples 
include the heat pressing of plywood 
and particleboard; appl^tion of resins 
lo textiles, paper, or insulation and then 
dr>'ing or curing the material, shaping 
and curing of ouitchals including 
plastics, abrasives, or foundry molds; 
and direct handling of formaldehyde as 
an end use (e.g., film development). 

Some materials in this group continue to 
emit formaldehyde gas after direct 
processing while others such as plastics, 
do not. 

Third, employees can liecome 
exposed to formaldehyde when it 
offgasses from formaldehydecentaining 
material that is beitig used lo 
manufacture an end product. Employees 
affected include those employed in*'the 
apparel industry, manufactured housing 
construction, general construction, and 
the furniture industry. 

'Fhe production of formaldehyde and 
industrial chemicals using formaldehyde 
involves high volume manufacture (i.e.« 
10-100 million pounds of formaldehyde 
per year) and teiKis to a*ly on 
conlinuous processing. Specially 
chemicals produced from formaldehyde, 
in contrast, generally call for batch 
processing which requires more material 
handliing and consequently a fp^eater 
potential for employee exposure [Ex. 42- 
I17|. In the manufacture of plastics, 
particleboard, and hardwood plywood, 
employees are potentially exposed to 
formaldehyde localise it can offgas from 
resins being used. Foundry workers are 
exposed to formaldehyde gas in mixing, 
coremaking. mold pouring, and baking 


because formaldehyde is present in 
resin binders in sand used for molds- In 
the funeral service industry, embalmers 
arc exposed to relatively high 
concentrations of formaldehyde but only 
for 12 lo 16 hours per week- 

Formaldehyde-bearing resins, which 
are used to impart wrinkle and crease 
resistance to cloth, are cap«il>le of 
offgassing formaldehyde with the 
resulting effect that employees in both 
textile finishing and apparel making are 
exposed lo formaldehyde. According to 
lluyes. the National Colton Council 
reports that 62 percent of all apparel 
fabrics are made of cotton or cotton 
blends and 00 percent of those apparel 
fabrics are formaldehyde finished (Tr. 
743). Since it Is the sixth largest 
manufacturing employer in the United 
States |Ex. 42-117). a very substantial 
number of workers are potentially 
exposed to formaldehyde in the garment 
industry. 

OSliA has four estimates of the total 
number of workers potentially exposed 
lo formaldehyde. Based on a 1972-1974 
survey of 5.000 industries, NIOSII 
estimated that 1.6 million workers are 
potentially exposed to formaldehyde 
(Ex. 42-66). In 1979, a report prepared by 
Booz, Allen. Hamilton. Inc- Association 
(the SOCMA study) estimated that 1.4 
million workers are exposed to 
formaldehyde in 57.000 plants. 

Two additional estimates of overall 
occupational exposure have been 
conducted for OSHA- In 1961, Ashford 
of the Center for Policy Alternatives 
(CPA) estimated that 1.34 million 
workers are exposed to formaldehyde. A 
1982 report by Clement Associates 
estimated that about 1.3 million persons 
are exposed to formaldehyde based on a 
review of NTOSH and OSHA inspection 
data, a 1981 £PA study, and the SOCMA 
report. 

Although the EPA has recently 
examined many exposure categories for 
formaldehyde and NiOSH has collected 
the field data for a new industry survey 
to update its 1972-1974 study, no 
additional estimates of the ovenill 
number of workers potentially exposed 
to formaldehyde are presently available. 
OSHA has collected information for the 
assessment of the impact of this 
proposed standard on industries. This 
indicates that 536.000 employees in 
about 40.000 establishments arc exposed 
to fomialdehyde at concentrations 
above 0.5 ppm. ITiia is the most recent 
and thorough information cclleclcd on 
individual industries, and OSHA has 
determined that it is the best avoibible 
data on the sectors of the industry that it 
covers. 


Additional sources of information on 
the degree of employee exposure to 
formaldehyde exist. For example, the 
SOCMA study fEx. 42-117) IdenfiBed 
fifty industries as having a potential for 
'‘significant occupational exposure lo 
fomi.ildeh>*de on the basis of the 
professional judgments of the 
contractor, the pertinent trade 
associations, and other experts. Of 
50 industries. 17 were surveyed, but 
response rales were poor, /c.. 09 (2.6T.) 
of 3.365 companies contacted actually 
replied (Ex. 70-56), 

In 1963. the Consensus Workshop’s 
panel on exposure rejected the SOCMA 
report as a source to estimate the degn*e 
of occupational exposure to 
formaldehyde. The exposure panel cited 
the poor rate of surv'cy response, the 
failure lu describe methods used to 
collect and analyze samples, and the 
lack of information on circumstances 
that prompted collection of exposure 
data as reasons to reject the study IF.x. 
70-56). Since recent surveys in major 
segments of the industry, including the 
apparel manufacturers, formaldehyde 
pr^ucers. and wood products and 
textile finishing, indicate major protlucl 
changes within the last six years, OSHA 
agrees with the Consensus Workshop 
that the SOCMA study should oot be 
relied upon lo establish current 
exposure levels. 

OSHA examined its inspection 
reports on formaldehyde (Ex. 73-156|. 
While older information supports bighe; 
estimates, data from 1964 through the 
spring of 1965 indicate that employee 
exposure, on the average, is becomiii); 
low. Of the samples taken by OSH.A 
inspectors. 5.9 percent were between 0 l 5 
and 1 ppm and 81 percent were balow 
0.5 ppm. Information from OSHA 
inspection reports is from a small and 
probably nonrepresentative sampling of 
the formaldehyde industr>\ which 
probably accounts for the small 
percentage of workers found exposed 
over 1 ppm in the Preliminary 
Regulatory Impact Analysis as 
compared with OSHA’s inspection data. 

iTie CPA (Ashford) study conducted 
for OSHA in 1980 estimated exposure 
levels characteristic of the overall 
industry. To derive these estimates, CPA 
relied heavily on NIOSH Health Haziirti 
Evaluations (HHEs) and OSHA 
inspcfction reports. Thus, some bias 
toward overestimation of exposure 
would be anticipated because all lifiFji 
and many OSliA inspections are based 
on complaints. CPA estimated that 
about si^OQO exposures were betlow 
0.25 ppm. 243.000 between a25 and a49 
ppm. 117.000 between 0-5 and 0.99 ppm. 
82.000 between 1.0 and 1.9 ppm. and 
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S2.(X)0 at or above 2 ppm. These are 
m 11 Iranga estimates, and low and high 
estimates suggest substantial 
uncerlainty in the figures. Because they 
are the moat consistent figures available 
for overall exposure when compared 
with limited, but more recent data |Ex. 
73-158) and reports of individual 
industries. OSflA has used these figures 
for overall estimates. 

OSFiA is interested in obtaining 
information in the course of rulemaking 
from industries that believe they will Iw 
affneted by the standard because they 
have exposures over the proposed 
artion levels. This is especially 
Important if OSHA has not identified a 
lector as one that will be impacted, it is 
egualty important that OSilA receive 
any information that indicates the 
potential impacts may be less than or 
different from OSHA's estimates. The 
public is asked to submit information on 
the number of employees exposed to 
formaldehyde at concentrations above 
the propo^ PELs. the number between 
the proposed actions levels and the 
proposed PELa. the total number 
exposed* and the number exposed above 
the present OSilA PELa of 3 ppm as a 
TWA concentration and 10 ppm as a 
peak exposure limit. Any significant 
problems that would be created by the 
proposed requirements should also be 
identified. 

At the present time. OSHA has not 
thoroughly identified sectors of industry 
•nd pr(x:esses where short-term 
exposure is moat likely to occur. Since 
health data indicates that exposure from 
a short-term, high concentration of 
formaldehyde presents a greater risk to 
workers than a corresponding exposure 
occurring over the course of the entire 
wurkshlft. there may be a need to 
impose a short-term exposure limit as 
well us a TWA concentration limit. The 
cost of compliance with a combined 
standard should not be significantly 
more than that of achieving a 1 ppm 
TWA concentration if the STKL were 2 
ppm for 15 minutes as recommended by 
the ACGIH. This is predicated on the 
issumption that installation of controls 
necessary to achieve the TWA would 
automatically result in the substantial 
control of emissions so that the STEL 
would be achieved as well. Public 
comment on any sector of industry or 
industrial process where this would not 
be the case, resulting In higher costs or 
possible infeasibility, is requested. 

The ORA Report |Ex. 43) stated that 
workers employed in the apparel 
industry, funeral service, foundries, 
resin manufacture.'* pathology, and wood 
huniture manufacture are potentially at 
high risk from exposure to 


formaldehyde, either because of bigli 
exposure concentnibons or widi^spread 
exposure potential More recent material 
indicating the occupational categories 
with the highest known exposures to 
formaldehyde was collected to complete 
a Preliminary Regulatory Impact 
Analysis for this proposul. These results 
arc presented as the bemt available data 
on current conditions in a later section 
on the economic impacts of the 
proposal. 

V. Health Effects 

Exposure to formaldehyde in humans 
has been associated with sensory 
irritation, contact dermatitis, 
sensitixation. and acute changes in 
pulmonary functions. Inhalatirm of 
formaldehyde, a typical mucous 
membrane irritant, can result in an 
itchy, runny, or stuffy nose; a dry or sore 
throat; eye irritation; and headache. 
Formaldehyde solutions can also 
damage the skin and bum the eyes if 
direct contact occurs through splashes 
or spills. 

Formaldehyde has been shown to 
induce nasal cancer in rats. The finding 
of carcinogenicity has been confirmed in 
separate studies. In addition, in vitro 
studies have shown formaldehyde to 
possess mutagenic activity. This 
supports OSHA’s preliminary finding 
that formaldehyde is a potential 
occupational carcinogen. 

Epidemiological studies of 
professional groups exposed to 
formaldehyde along with other 
substances have consistently 
demonstrated excesses of brain cancer 
and leukemia. It Is not possible, 
however, to determine the contribution 
of formaldehyde to the induction of 
these cancers without a complete 
industrial hygiene assessment-of their 
exposure. Studies of industrial cohorts 
exposed to formaldehyde have also 
demonstrated excesses of some site- 
specific cancers including the lung, 
buccal cavity and pharynx and of non- 
malignant respiratory disease. These 
excesses of site-specific cancers have 
not been consistent across all industrial 
groups and may reflect difference in 
formaldehyde exposure levels and/or 
methodoK^. 

An analysis of the evidence relating to 
adverse health effects associated with 
exposure to formaldehyde is presented 
below. 

Biochemistry and MeiaboHsm 

Fomuildehyde is a normal metabolite 
and a vital ingredient in the synthesis of 
essential biochemical substances in 
man. It is alto an extremely reactive 
molecule readily forming reversible 
adducts with nucleophiles present in the 


biological system and stable emss-tinks 
with primary and seconds^ amines. 

Heck and Casanova-Schmitz have 
concluded that ’'there is little doubt that 
the reactivity of formaldehyde as an 
electrophile is the fundamental cause of 
its toxicity” |Ex. 70-251. 

“Active” formaldehyde, not the simple 
chemical entity CHjO. is the form used 
in biosynthesis. The malor sources of 
active formaldehyde arc glycine and 
serine, both of which undergo 
enzymatically mediated oxidative 
demelhylalion In the presence of 
tetrahydrofolic add to yield N^ N*®- 
methylene letrahydrofolate. Oxidation 
of this “active” form of formaldehyde 
results in formation of N®. N*®-melhenyl 
tctrahydrofolale and renders feasible 
the incorporation of "active” 
formaldehyde into purines. Reduction of 
“active” formaldehyde to 5-methyl 
letrahydrofolate permits the carbon 
atom to be incorporated into methionine 
which can be transmethylated to 
phosphatidyl choline, methylated RNA. 
methylated polysaccharides, creoline, 
and carnitine. From serine, the “active” 
formaldehyde can be incorported into 
pyruvate which can be transaminoted to 
alanine, carboxylated to oxaloacetatc. 
or decarboxyl8led to acetyl coenzyme 
A. Further reaction can occur leading to 
entrance of residues of formaldehyde 
into pyrimidine synthesis and the citric 
acid cyde. I’he introduction of labeled 
formaldehyde molecules into the one 
carbon pool can result in their 
incorporation Into all ma|or classes of 
macromolecuies fEx. 70-25). 

The thiol group is an extremely 
effective nucleophile in reacting with the 
carbonyl group. 'Jliuf. glutathione (CSH) 
and other sulfhydryl compounds should 
function as effective scavengers in 
controlling the amount of intracellular 
formaldehyde present. Althou^ the 
reaction la reversible, the hcmithioacelyl 
adduct formed is relatively stable and 
the concentrations of GSH arc so high 
that a substantial fraction of the total 
formaldehyde exists os a GSH adduct 
The GSH adduct is the substrate used in 
the physiologically important reaction 
with the enzyme, formaldehyde 
dehydrogenase (FDH), which oxidizes 
the hemithioBcetyl to formic acid In the 
bound form. S-formylglutalhione. The 
FDH-cata)yzed oxidation of S- 
hydroxymeihylglutathione is pos&ibly 
the most important pathway for 
elimination of endogenous 
formaldehyde |Exs. 42-87; 70-25]. 

The Chemical Industry Institute of 
Toxicology (CUT) has recently studied 
the hypothesis that metabolism 
competes with DNA adduct formation, a 
probable step in the process leading to 
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t*arcinogi*mr!(i8. CvlutalhionoKippicted 
fills and norniiil rals wert* exposed lo 
formiddehyde and the amount of DNA- 
addiicl formed was measured. When the 
animals wereglulathione-depleted by 
use of phurone, about a 3-fold increase 
in ON'A adducts was found. (Exs. 09- 
19A; 73-«lG: Tr. 263-265). 

Oxidative dcmethylation of N% 0-, 
and S methyl compounds by cytochrome 
P 450-dependenl monoxygenases v/o 
oxygen insertion in a cariion-hydrogen 
l>ond to yield formaldehyde is a well 
known melalmlic piithway |Ex. 70-25). 
According to Heck and Casanova- 
Schmitz (Ex 70-25), “evidence is 
Ik'gmning to In* accumulated that the 
('I l.-O formed by metabolism of 
xenobiotics can be a cause of toxicity/’ 
Example where induction of release of 
formaldehyde by cydochrome P--I50 
monoxygenases are thought to be 
accomplished include: 
hexamcthylphosphoramide (a potent 
rasa! carcinogen), dimethylamine. and. 
to a lesser extent, methyl chloride. 
v\ hrre microsomal oxidation is a minor 
(Nithw/iy. 

Methanol and formaldehyde share 
common metabolic pathways, which 
may lie particularly important when a 
worker’s exposure is to formalin 
slubilized with methanol. The ocular 
damage seen in primates from over 
exposure to methanol does not occur in 
rodents, probably because metabolic 
differences in species lead to marked 
^^rcumulatiun of formic acid in the blood 
of primates but not in that of rodents. 
Diffenmccs in susceptibility of different 
species to the acutely toxic effects of 
methanol have been shown to be related 
to the folate status of the animals. The 
amount of tetrahydrofolic acid available 
in a cell is the primary determinant of 
the rale at which formic acid can be 
oxidized by the cell to carbon dioxide. 
This suggests that primates and rodents 
may exhibit differences regarding 
formaldehyde metabolism. Although the 
.same pathways for metal>olic 
conversion of formaldehyde to carbon 
dioxide are present in all mammalian 
species studied so far, the rotes of 
reaction differ among viinous species 
and cell types. 

The amount of radioactivity retained 
in the tissues of rats inhaling 
formaldehyde labeled with radioactive 
carbon has been meosured |Exs. 73-12: 
73-164). I1ie animals' nasal mucous 
membranes contained the most 
radioactivity, which was deposited 
primarily in the anterior regions of the 
nose. (The anterior region of the nose 
also contained the largest numb<!r of 
nasal cancers in rats exposed to 
formaldehyde for up to 2 years |Kx, 73- 


BlGj.) The nasal passages contained 1 to 
2 orders of magnitude more radioactivity 
than the trachea, lung, liver, kidney, 
jejunum, spleen, heart, brain, and testes 
1^. 73.12). although the well perfused 
tissues, including the bone marrow, also 
imssessed significant radioactivity jEx. 
73-164). 

To determine if the radioactive 
formaldehyde was melabolically 
incorporated or covalently bound lo 
macromolecules. Casanova-Schmitz and 
colleagues at ClIT exposed rats lo 
formaldehyde 6 hr/day for 2 days at 0.3. 
2.6,10. or 15 ppm. The major route of 
nucleic acid labeling in the olfactory 
mucosa, respiratory mucosa, and bone 
marrow was metabolic incorporation. 
Covalent binding lo respiratory mucosa] 
DNA was also found. The dose-response 
curve was sigmoidal with a steep 
increase between 2 and 6 ppm. 

Metabolic incorporation into respiratory 
mucosa, in contrast followed a t 3 ell- 
shaped cun^e similar to that for cell 
turnover. Covalent adducts with 
macromolecules were not found in the 
olfactory mucosa or the bone marrow. 

The half life of formaldehyde in the 
blood of rats, guinea pigs, rabbits, dogs, 
and cals follow'ing intraperitoneal (ip) 
administration was estimated as about 1 
minute (Exs. 42-27; 42-60; 70-25). In rats 
exposed at 14.4 ppm for 2 hours, there 
was no increase in the amount of free or 
reversibly bound formaldehyde in the 
blood (Ex. 73-21). 

In contrast, when radioactivity was 
measured in the blood of rats 
administered labeled formaldehyde by 
intravenous (iv) injection or inhalation, 
an extremely slow decrease in 
radioactivity occurred suggesting 
retention of substantial quantities of 
radioactivity for several weeks after 
administration. 

When rata were exposed lo 
formaJdehyde by inhalation or by 
gavage. approximately 40 percent of the 
radioactivity was recover^ in the 
expired air |Exs- 42-60: 70-25). Seventy 
hours after inha)dtion. 22 percent of the 
radioactivity was found in the urine and 
feces, and between 35 and 38 percent 
was retained throughout the tissue and 
carcass. This docs not imply that 
material found at sites remote from the 
initial point of tissue contact represents 
ONA adducts, other formaldehyde 
adducts, or free formaldehyde. The 
substantial deposition of radiocarbon at 
sites distant from the primary site of 
impaction was most probably due to 
metabolic products. 

Heck and collogues )Kx. 73-21) 
measured the amount of free and 
reversibly bound formaldehyde in the 
blood of six human vnlunleers exposed 


at 4 ppm for 40 minutes. Results in 
humans, unlike those in rats, showed 
great variability, possibly because 
humans are more heterogeneous. Heck 
found that on the average, formaIdehydi; 
concentrations were the same before 
and after exposure. 

Gottschling and coworkeri (Ex.42-5.3| 
examined the concentration of formic 
acid in urine of veterinary students as a 
potential biologic indicator of 
formaldehyde exposure. They found 
extreme variability in both repeat tests 
of individuals and the entire group 
examined. Thus, it appears that formic 
acid excretion in the unne was not a 
good indicator of formaldehyde 
exposure for 2 hours lo ooncenlmlions 
of 0.4 ppm or lower. 

While it is always possible that some 
biological indicator of formaldehyde 
exposure may be discovered, there is 
presently no evidence to support 
biological monitoring. For biological 
monitoring lo serve as a surrogate for 
the concentration of airborne 
formaldehyde, formaldehyde or a 
closely related derivative should be 
measured, and development of such a 
monitoring method in the future is highly 
unlikely. 

The role of metabolism could be 
critical to defining w'hether 
formaldehyde is a human carcinogen 
and the expected site|s) of cancer in 
humans. While formaldehyde appears to 
be a locally acting carcinogen in 
rodents, there are no comparative 
studies of metabolic products or 
reaction rales lo determine the extent lo 
which humans and rodents react 
differently to formaldehyde. The 
elevated incidence of some site-specific 
cancers observed in cohorts of workers 
exposed lo formaldehyde compels 
OS14A to consider the possibility that 
species differences in site-specific 
cancer risks may exist. OSHA has 
determined, under the terms of the 
Cancer Policy, that formaldehyde is a 
potential occupational carcinogen. 

Sensory' Irritation* Sensitization, ond 
Dermal E ffects 

Evidence of irritation of the eyes and 
upper respiratory system W'hen humans 
are exposed lo formaldehyde gas is 
extensive. Studies in human volunteers, 
experimental animals, and worker 
populutiiins address this topic. Although 
occupational health professionals have 
infrequently reported cases of ashtma in 
workers known to have been exposed to 
formaldehyde, the actual ability of 
formaldehyde to produce this effect is 
not certain. Dermatitis resulting from 
contact with liquid formaldehyde is also 
well known, having been ntported in 
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iu'vcral cross-aectioDal studies of 
workers and in case studies described in 
the literature by allergy specialists. In 
grneraL studies on the noncarcinogenic 
effects of formaldehyde do not ad^ss 
the important issues of morbidity rates, 
lost workdays, and decreased 
productivity from the various diseases 
(hat may be related to or exacerbated 
by exposure to formakiehyde. 

Clinical studies of sensory irritation: 

In a recent study of formaldehyde- 
induced eye irritation. Beneral et at. (Bx. 
42-15) exposed groups of 5 to 28 persons 
to formaldehyde gas for 6 minutes at 
0.35,0.58.0.7, ao. or 1J) ppm with clean 
sir as a control. Irritant effects were 
measured in terms of severity, on a scale 
of 0 to 3, and response time, defined as 
the length of time from initial exposure 
until the subject noticed eye irritation. 

At the lowest concentration tested. 42 
percent of the subjects experienced very 
slight eye Irritation. A statistically 
signtfiGant response occurred at 1 ppm. 

authors daimed to have shown 
dose-response relationships between 
concentration of formaldehyde, 
n nponsa time, and severity of effect. 

Anderson and Molhave |£x. 42-10) 
exposed 16 healthy students to 
formaldehyde. They were studied in 
groups of four, with each group 
undergoing four different exposures on 
four consecutive days. Exposures were 
(0 0.3,0.5, l.a and 2J0 mg/m^ (0.24,0.4, 

0.6, and 1.6 ppm) of formaldehyde in air. 
Ndsal mucociliary How was measured 
by the rate of movement of resin 
particles labeled with technidum. 
Irritation was graded by the aubieefs 
idjuitment of a pointer sealed from 1 for 
complete comfort to 100 for severe 
discomfort Mucous flow rate slowed 
down at higher concentrutiuns of 
formaldehyde, but no further 
deceteratioii was observed with 
concentrations above 0.5 mg/m*. At the 
highest concentration tested there was 
also a significant rise in the odor 
threshold for ethyl valerate, a chemical 
used to test impairment of the ability to 
smell At all concentrations of 
formaldehyde, a time lag occurred 
before the subjects reported discomfort. 
At 0.3 and 0.5 mg/m^. no one reported 
discomfort for the first 2 hours. At higher 
doses, subjects reported discomfort 
within the first hour, which increased 
through the second hour, and diminished 
after 2.5 hours. Overall 13.14.9, and 6 of 
the 16 subjects reported no discomfort at 
05.0.5, lil and 2.0 mg/m®. respectively. 
The highest individual srores on the 
initotion pointer were 30.20.40. and 50 
units, respectively. At the highest 
ooncentralioa the average discomfort 
never exceeded 16 which is in the 


middle of the range describing slight 
discomfort. At the conclusion of the 
exposures to 05.0.5,1.0. and 2C mg/m®* 
3.5.15, and 15 subjects, respoclively. 
complained of conjunctival irrilation 
and dryness of the nose and throat 
which disappeared by the following 
morning. The authors concluded that: 

The experience from our S hoor exposure 
study at 2 mg/m* ... as welt as the 
experiences from other tltidies at controHed 
conditions . . . make ua believe that the T1.V 
valua for this sabalance should be tower than 
3.6 mg/m*. 

Wcber-Tschopp. Fischer, and 
Crandjean (Ex. 73-44) investigated the 
acute irritant effects of formaldehyde in 
33 healthy subjects exposed for 37 
minutes to concentrations that increased 
progressively to a maximum of 35 ppm. 
Another 48 subjects received exposure 
to formaldehyde for 1.5 minutes at 
noimal concentrations of 0.1. 2,3. and 4 
ppm. Between the serial exposures, 
there were 8“minule recovery periods, 
irritation was measured by obvious 
annoyance, by the rate of eye blinking, 
and by a questionnare un irritation of 
the eyes, nose and throat. 

The authors |Ex. 73-44J found that at 
the same formaldehyde concentration, 
the degree of annoyance was greater in 
(he disconlinuously exposed group. Rye 
irritation was significantly greater 
during the continuous exposure, but 
irrilation of the nose and throat was 
greater during the discontinuous 
exposure. On the average, significant 
changes were reported by the authors at 
the following concentrations: eye 
irritation—15 ppm. nose irritation—15 
ppm, throat irritation—2.1 ppm, 
annoyance (desire to leave the room)— 
1.2 ppm. and increased rate of eye 
blinking—1.7 ppm. At 0.5 ppm. 2 peroml 
had mc^erale eye irritation* 11 percent 
had a doubled eye blinking rate, and 3 
percent had a desire to leave the room. 
At 2.1 ppm. 10 percent had moderate eye 
irritation* 7 percent had strong to very 
strong eye irritation, 33 perrent had a 
doubled blinking rate, and 20 percent 
had a desire to leave the room. Ilie 
authors concluded from this study that 
“the irritation threshold for pure MQIO 
lies in the range from I to 2 ppm.’* 

Rader |Fji. 73-88W| expo^ two 
groups of five medical students and 
employees to formaldehyde for an hour 
at concentrations of 0* Q.l* 0.2. and 0.5 
ppm or 1.3, and 5 ppm. At least one day 
elapsed between exposures. Another 
experiment consisted of exposing ten 
persons to formaldehyde at 0.5 ppm. 
with five of them in an atmosphere of 
normal humidity. The other five were 
exposed at a relative humidity of H8 
Lierccnt. SuhJt^cU ranked six factors; the 


perception of odor, conjunctival 
sensations, feelings in the nose and 
throat, lacriroation. and nasal secretion 
All complaints were directly related to 
the concentration of formaldehyde. 
Complaints, on the average, differed 
significanlly over background rates for 
exposure lo*air at all concentrations 
above 0.1 ppm: a marked increase 
occurred at 3 and 5 ppm. For the 30 
minute. 0.5 ppm exposure, total 
complaints were significantly more 
frequent in air with relative humidity of 
40 percent than In air with relative 
humidity of 88 percent. 

Day and coworkers |F*x. 69-2302] 
exposed 18 subjects, nine of whom had 
previously complained of various 
nonrespiratory effects from UFFl to 1 
ppm of formaldehyde for 90 minutes. On 
a separate occasion, they exposed the 
same subjects to offi^os from UFFl 
which contained 15 ppm of 
formaldehyde for 30 minutes. Neither 
group showed a cltnically or ttalistir.ally 
significant response in pulmonary 
function, leading the authors to conclude 
that they had found no evidence that 
either formaldehyde or UFFl off-gas 
operated as a lower airways allergen or 
important bronchospastic irritant. 
However. 15 subjects exposed to 
formaldehyde at 1 ppm reported i*> 
irritation, sev^ reported nasal 
congestion, six had tearing of Iht' 
five had throat irritation, three had 
nasal discharge, two had cough. i«nd one 
had chest tightness. Although thi? ‘-fudy 
did not demonstrate evidence th.it 
formaldehyde is an allergen, it rihes 
transient irritation at levels being 
proposed for regulation of 
formaldehyde. 

Schacter |Exs, 70-28. 70-48) expus^^d 
15 healthy subjects to airborne 
formaldehyde. The subjects hiid no 
history of asthma and a norma! 
response to inhalation of methacholine, 
a standard test for asthmatic rifsptmfie. 
Exposures were at 2 ppm with the 
subject either at rest of exercising. 
Pulmonary function tests were 
performed on each subject 5. IS, 26. and 
40 minutes after exposure begun and ID 
and 30 minutes after leaving the 
exposure chamber. Questionnaires 
about symptoms were filled out upon 
each person*8 entering the exposun? 
chamber. 30 minutes later, and at 4.8. 
and 24 hours after the exposure, 'fhere 
was no evidence of bronchoconstrirtion. 
Symptoms, such as sore throat. 
discharge or stuffiness, and eye 
irritation were reported. Subjects 
usually described symptoms as mild nr 
moderate, but they reported severe 
symptoms in a few cases. 
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PrigflJi and coworkers (Ex. 73-16) at 
llip Mayo Clinic studied patients with 
asthma and a history of exposurt! to 
fornnildchyde gas. Eleven were women 
and two were men. Their age ranged 
from 15 to 70 years. Their exposures to 
fiirniiildehyde, which ranged from 0.1 to 
1.2 ppnt, were measured in seven cases, 
l ive of the pajients were occupationally 
expi^sed to formaldehyde. The others 
were exposed in their residences. All 
reporter! symptoms that they attributed 
to formaldehyde exposure. These 
symptoms included sensations of chest 
lightness, coughing or wheezing, nasal 
congestion, irritation of the eyes, and 
hradache. All but two potients had been 
healthy before their exposure to 
formaldehyde, and most noted that their 
symptoms abated when they were away 
from the site of exposun^ to 
formaldehyde Five patients were being 
treated with bronchodilatnrs and « few 
writ? using antihistamines at the lime of 
the Frigns study. Use of medications 
was discontinued during the testing. 

Each patient underwent a general 
physical examination, a chest x-ray, 
pulmonary function tests, and ‘’standard 
laboratory tests.” Five examined by skin 
testing showed negative results in a 
battery of tests of 40 common allergens. 
All chest x-ray?* were normal, but one 
patient had nasal polyps and 
hyperplastic pansinusitis and another 
had nasal polyps. Three patients had 
stihstanliai pulmonary ubstniction. 

Each patient, while asymptomatic, 
underwent bronchial challenge for 20 
miniutos with room air and at least one 
of ihrf?e concentrations of formaldehyde*; 
0 . 1 . 1 , and 3 ppm. Spirometry^ was 
jH^rformed before the challenge; at 0. 15. 
and 30 minutes; and at 1, 3.6. and 24 
hours. A bronchial challenge was 
considered positive if it imluced d 20 
percent or greater decrease in baseline 
forced expiratory volume In one second 
(FKVi) in a dosc-reialed fashion and the 
t»!acebo did not produce the same effect, 
hy these criteria, not test results were 
t«osltive, leading the authors to conclude 
thill they were unable to demonstrate 
that inhaled formaldehyde caused or 
aggravated asthmatic symptoms. 

In a separate editorial. I lyott (Ex. 45- 
3| commented that evaluation of 
I^Ki.ssibie environmental respiratory 
iiritanls in not a simple matter. 

Cnni entnitions that fail to evoke 
bronchospasm at rest can produce 
changes during mild exercise, i le also 
observed that a 2D<minute exposure may 
not adequately reproduce the exposure 
encountered during an d hour workshift. 

Sheppard and colleagues (Rx. 7(M6) 
found no evidence that inhalation of 
foMimldehyde in commonly encountered 
concentrations would cause 


bronchoconstriction in asthmatics. All 
seven of their subjects had a history of 
meurring episodes of wheezing, chest 
tightness, reversible airway.s 
obstruction, and associated allergic 
rhinitis. .All seven were hyperresponsive 
to histamine and the six tested also 
responded to sulfuric acid. 

Formaldehyde was administered fur 
10 minutes by mouthpiece under the 
following conditions; 1 ppm, subject at 
rest: 1 ppm, subject exerdsing at a work 
rate of 100 watts: and 3 ppm. subject 
exercising at a rate of 100 waits. No 
evidence of bronchoconstriction. ns 
determined hy calculation of specific 
airways resistance, was found. The 
authors emphasized the limited nature 
of their study. None of the subjects had 
a a*ported history of formaldehyde 
sensitivity and the tests were not 
relevant to the question of whether or 
not these was specific hypersensitivity 
to formaldehyde. The authors could not 
rule out the possibility that exposures of 
longer duration might cause impairment 
of pulmonary function. Tfte possibility of 
a delayed response, which would 
suggest involvement of an immune 
function rather than a primary irritation, 
was not studied, although the authors 
noted that none of the subjects 
exhibited noticeable delayed symptoms. 

in summar>', clinical studies of 
individuals exposed to formaldehyde 
indicate that this chemical can irritate 
the mucous membranes of the eyes and 
upper respirator)' tract w ithin minutes of 
initial exposure. Volunteers are a sclf- 
sclectcd populdtion. and they may differ 
substantially in oge. smoking histor>'. or 
education from the typical chemical 
worker. Furthermore, studies Involving 
exposures of limited duration cannot 
rule out the possibility that problems 
may become manifest only after 
repeated exposures occurring ovirr many 
years. Nevertheless, these studies are 
useful in identifying formaldehyde- 
associated changes since they have 
accurately described the conditions of 
exposure to that single substance. They 
are also not prone to recall bias since 
volunteers generally have had no history 
of prior exposure to the substance being 
tested. 

Sensory' irritafton-AnimoI Studies: 
Alariu, Kune, and Barrow [Ex. 70-29) 
developed an animal model, ba.sed on 
sensory irritation in mice, to establish 
uc^ptable exposure limits for chemical 
irritants. An airborne concentration that 
inhibited to respiratory rale by 50 
percent (RQui) in mice was expected to 
cause intolerable irritation of the eyes, 
nose, and throat in a matter of minutes 
in humans. At onedenth of the RDw>. 
humans were expected to show some 
irritation and disconfnrt but it iwas also 


prrdictixl that they would probably 
accept this conceiWation at work. At 
one hundredth the RDvi. humans were 
expected to show minimal trritalton. The 
Swiss-Webstor mouse, the strain tesled. 
was of intermediate sensitivity. A factor 
of ten separated the least from the most 
sensitive mouse strain, llic authors 
predicted that there would be a similar 
range of sensitivities in humans. 

Alarie et uL |Rx. 70-29) examined 
eleven chemicals, and nine of these had 
PELs which fit the model’s prcilictions 
well. Formaldehyde provided the worst 
fit. ITie model predicted that, as a 
maximum, the exposure limit for 
formaldehyde should be 0.3 ppm. but the 
OSUA PEI. wos 10 times higher. The 
explanation given for how persons 
tolerated this PFJ. was that the initial 
response to formaldehyde is extremely 
rapid, gradually fading, and returning 
again after rest periods. Not all strain.^ 
of mice show a fading of the response to 
formaldehyde, and the authors equated 
these mice with persons who leave their 
job because of irritation. The result is 
that the worxer population exposed to 
formaldehyde becomes ’’self-selected ” 
71ie authors cautioned against reliance 
upon a worker’s ability to adapt for 
setting exposure limits because it denioK 
a ’’wholesome working environment” to 
nonadapters and lets others feel that the 
situation is under control when, in fact. 

0 potentially hazardous concentration 
for some workers may exist. According 
to the authors, this situation is 
especially dangerous if the 
formaldehyde concentration in air 
increases gradually. There is the 
potential that extremely hazardous 
levels can go unrecognized through 
sequential adaptations to slowly rising 
environmental concentrations 
formaldehyde. 

Sensory irritation — sur\'eys of 
workers: Horvath and coworkers at the 
Marshfield Clinic |Ex. 66-5] assessed the 
acute and chronic effects of 
formaldehyde on the mucous 
membranes and the lungs of 109 
employees exposed to formaldehyde 
resins in particleboard and molded 
products operations. Formaldehyde 
concentrations in the workplace were 
measured at ai7 to 2.93 ppm. The 
control subjects were 254 workers In 
nearby industries with no formaldchydt* 
exposure. Tests administered were the 
American Thoracic Society respiratory' 
disease questionnaire modiFicd to 
include questions on mucous membrane 
irritation and, a second questionnaire 
designed to examine irritant effects or 
respiratory symptoms experienced 
during the workshift. and pre- and post- 
shift spirometry. There were more men 
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in the exposed group, and they were 
ih^htly older and taller than those in the 
ttinOol group. However, these 
differenooi. were taken into account in 
the spirometry results. 

11)6 authors examined the possibility 
that formaiciehyde workers are o 
' survivor population/* During the 
previous 4 years. 54 persons at the 
plants had quit their jobs. Two had 
developed formaldehyde dermatitis, and 
one had experienced exacerbation of 
prt irxisting asthma. Thirty two had 
terminated their employment without 
further explanation. This information 
iras judged inadequate to determine 
whether there is a “healthy worker 
effect** 

hilmonary function test results did 
not provide evidence of chronic lung 
effects. DoseKiependcnl acute changes, 
thought to depend upon temporary 
constriction of the airways, were 
observed in workers exposed to 
fr^rmaldehyde. These changes consisted 
of statistically significant post^shift 
dfclinet in forced expiratory flow (FEf’) 
25-75%, k’KF 50%. and FEF 75% which 
could not be attributed to smoking. Post- 
shift lung function changes did not 
correlate with individual airborne 
formaldehyde levels. A subgroup of 
“riMr.tow^ existed, however, and 
*1cactoni** with shifts in FEF 25-75% and 
the ratio of FEVi to forced vital capacity 
(FVC) were more likely to be 
formaldehyde workers. Among 
“reactors**, exposure to formaldehyde in 
the workplace was also a predictor of 
the degree of post-shift changes. 

The answers to the respiratory 
disease questionnaires suggcstecl no 
association between exposure to 
furmalddiyde and chronic cough, 
dyspnea, wheezing, or phlegm 
production. Compluinls of eye. nose, and 
throat irritation, described as mild to 
moderate, could be explained as being 
due to exposure to formaldehyde. The 
workers exp^jsed to formaldehyde 
differed significantly from the control 
group in the number of complaints of 
itchy and burning eyes, itchy and 
burning nose, stuffy nose, and sore or 
burning throat. When the test results 
were segregated into four categories 
depending on the degree of 
formaldehyde exposure (0-0.04.0.04-0.4. 
0.4-1.0. and 1.0-3 ppm), a clear dose- 
response relationship for acute effects 
was seen. Exposure category was a 
predictor of cough, chest distximfort 
burning nose, burning eyes, and sore 
throat. For burning nose, positive 
r« sponaet were given by 2.16,27, and 42 
percent in the control, low, medium, and 
high exposure groups, respectively. 
CurrHsponding figures for sore throat 
were 4.8. 21. and 32 percent These 


results led the authors to conclude that 
formaldehyde Is a dosc-dependtinl 
mucous membrane irritant in n 
substonlial portion of the population 
working at levels well below the present 
OSH A PEL of 3 ppm. 

Main and Herman |Ex. 73-32] 
compared the respiratory status of 38 
men employed in the coreroom of a 
foundry with that of a matched group of 
men employed In the assembly plant. 
Formaldehyde concentrations ranged 
from 0.18 to 3.9 ppm. Baaed on those 
measurements, the coreroom workers 
were split into low (<1 ppm) and high 
(>1 ppm) exposure groups. 

All groups were administered an 
American llioraclc Society respiratory 
disease questionnaire, pre- and post- 
shift spirometry, and u chest x-ray. The 
high exposure group had a statistically 
significant higher frequency of cough 
than the assembly workers. All 
coreroom workers has a signiricantly 
higher incidence of eye, nose, and throat 
irritation, which was more likely to 
begin after work started ond to 
disappear at the end of the workshifl. 
Dose-dependent decreases in FKVi, 

FVC. and FEF 50% observed during the 
workshifl among workers in the 
corcroom were diametrically opposed by 
increases in the same measurements 
among assembly plant workers. The 
authors concluded that exposure to 
formaldehyde at concentrations 
exceeding 1 ppm during a normal 
workshift C4iusod short term loss of 
pulmonary function. Increased cough, 
and irritation of eyes, nose, and throat. 

At the Ciflanese facility in Bishop, 
Texas. Stenzcl and Harris (Ex. 72-3| 
evaluated potential long-term adverse 
healtli effects associated with 
form aldehyde. The purj^ose of their 
study was to determine whether or not 
effects already well documentinl as 
occurring during the workday or 
workweek would be encountered over a 
period of 8 months or 3 years. To leal 
this hypothesis, Stenzirl and Harris 
obtained the following Informalion: 
ex|Hihure data, physical examinations, 
spirometry tests, and medical history 
questionnaires that focused on nasal 
irritation and pulmonary function. 

A total of 971 individuals qualincd for 
the study by having been employed 
sometime between September 1960, and 
February 1984. and having completed a 
company-sponsored physical exam that 
included spirometry. Their average age 
was 40.3 years, they were employed an 
average of 12.7 years, and they hud 
exposure to formaldehyde for an 
average of 46.0 days/year. Estimated 
exposure concentrations were 1 to 2 
ppm for maintenance work, 0.1 to 0.5 
ppm for maintenance and operations 


supervision. 0.5 to 1.5 ppm for 
operations workers. 0 1 to 1 ppm for 
support, ond 0 to 0.1 ppm for 
administrative employees. Twenty- 
seven percent of the workforce smoked. 
For each possible effect, data were 
examined in three ways. First, the 
authors determined whether a 
correlation existed tjelwcen the adverse 
effect and level of exposure Then the 
mean value fur each medical test for • 
each group of employees was 
determined and com[mred with the 
mean for the administrative group. 
Finally, the moan exposure of the 
individuals with medical test r«isultii in 
the bottom 20 percent of the group was 
calculated and compared with that of 
the other 80 percent. 

There was no association between 
duration of exposure (6 months or 3 
years) and lowering of FVC, FVC%, 

FEVi, FEVi%, and the ratio of FEV|/ 
k’VC. There were also no trends 
associated with increasing expobure. 

The only cluster of cffccls was for 
operations ond maintenance 
supervisors, who os a group were also 
older. Below normal pulmonary function 
seemed most likely to b« related to 
smoking habits. Nasal Irritation was the 
some in all groups and only 
maintenance personnel responded 
differently to questions related to the 
pulmonary system. Ilic authors felt that 
this last association was related to 
recent exposure, and not to Jong term 
consequences. I'he authors concluded 
that control of exposure to a 1 ppm 
TWA with o short term PKI. of 2 ppm. 
the internal limits used at Celaneso, was 
responsible for the lack of effects. These 
conclusions are weakened because of 
the failure to find effects at uny level of 
exposure. 

A 1964 reiHirt by Levine t( aL (Ex. 42-- 
72| examined the respiratory status of 
white male morticians attending a 
postgraduate course in Wes! Virginia. 

Of 112 moiiinians attending the school. 
105 supplied self-completed respiratory 
disease questionnaires and detailed 
occupational histories. Ninety nine of 
the morticians also underwent 
pulmonary' function testing, but 9 pipe or 
cigar smokers were excluded from the 
subsequent analysis. The pulmonary 
function of the morticians compared 
favorably with that of residents of 
Oregon and Michigan. The investigators 
found no evidence of chronic bronchitis 
and concluded that "long-term 
intermittent exposure to low levels of 
formaldehyde gas e.xerta no meaningful 
chronic effect on respiratory health.** 

Lcvine*s group subsequently 
conducted an independent survey of six 
funeral homes in the area. They found 
that mean TWA concentrations of 
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f.innaldchydo were 0 3 ppm (ranjp* (kZ- 
0 4 ppm) when intaci were bifing 

cmtvilired and 0.9 ppm (range 0.S~12 
ppm) when autopsied bodies were )>eing 
embalmed. ’I’hr ahorMerm expoaures. 
menaured for 30 minutes. wi!re 0.4 ami 
2,1 ppm. respectively (Fx. 4Z-^Zb\, 

y\w reJcnil Punel on Forma(d^yde 
|Fx. 13) umiriumtrd mi slrcngths and 
iveaLiH^asrs of the study t>y l.oviiie and 
his coworkm: 

Altbough therv: U gfMxl rniiiinstt^ for 
stuiiytn>r this occupations! snujp {mortiefans). 
an inability to rWlsct a sijiuuficant rr^ponsr tn 
Ihii niudy could be due ti» tow curmUniive 
exposure (pnibshly tesa than 6 hourji/ttay). II 
wc assume 50 perioiit eucii in « higlirr otul 
Imv exposure group . • . ihiue Is au 
cKanc:e ofoorfeclly rejecting flu* null 
hypothesis ol no dtflorence Cn FKV tietwecii 
exposure grmtps, if the trur cHfftnence Is 
5% . • . 1'hiS is. howi ver. ant of tbt! lew 
studies to sCtcmpt to sssess torig tenn effects 
uf formaldehyde on lung fuiKtion ... A 
comparison group (e.g.. funeral directors) 
would have provided more cunricknce in the 
resutfs arui mon: power in (he anidysis. 

It should lie noted that the Federal 
Paner.a criticisms of the study by i.evine 
€/ qL are true of many cross-setrHonal 
studies since ideal comparison groups 
an* often not available. 

In a sludy reporietd in 1977, Plunkett 
and Barbela |Ex. 42-1011 mailed 
respiratory disease questionnaires to 80 
enibalmers in 20 funeral homes tn the 
lais Angeles area. Of the 67 who repliod 
B1 piircenl had experienced eye 
irrilation. 75 percent had nose or throat 
irritation. 37 percent skin irritation. 33 
percent cough, and 13 percent che&l 
tightness. Nine of the respondents 
(average age of 35 years, with an 
average of 11 years of exposure) had 
symptoms of acute bronchitis and 17 (37 
years. 11 years of exposure) had chronic 
bronchitis. Respiratory irritation* uiugh. 
and the sensation of tightness in the 
chest correbied with smoking history, 
but about 25 percent of those with 
bronchitis had never smoked. 

Kerfoot and Mooney |F.x. 73-8813) 
conducted a survey of six Detroit 
funeral homes and reported the results 
in 1975. A total of 186 air samples 
showed average concentrations of 
formaldehyde of 1.21 (ai7-53a8). a35 
(0.(XMX80). a54 (a35-122), 025 (0.15- 
0.45). 0.61 (a26-1.23). and 1.39 (0.48-2.10) 
ppm In the six worksites. The use of 
ventilation fans appeared effective in 
reducing employee exposure. 
Paraformaldehyde powders used in the 
funeral homes bad a mean particle size 
of 1.6 um. suggesting to the authors that 
these particles could penetrate into the 
alveolar sacs of the lung. 

The embalmers completed a detailed 
toxicity survey form, their answers 


indicating that they had experienced 
burning eyes and irriialion of the tipper 
re.xpiretory tract, including burning 
noses. Koeexing. coughing, and rGSulianI 
headaches, llirce of the seven men had 
asthma or sinus problems and two bad 
experienced dermatitis in the past. The 
aulbius concliidiMl that furnialdehycie is 
an irritant at levels lielow 2 ppm. 

NIOSJI. in its Health llaxurd 
Kviiluation program, has examiinxi 
employee who handled forruHidchyde 
solutions at a numlier of hospitals or 
laboratories, llistopalhology technuauns 
at 13 worksites showed a high 
prevalence of respiratory' »nd 
neurobehaviorul symptoms and 
dermatitis. Exposure estimates ranged 
from 02 to 1.9 ppm. Of the technicians. 
79 p4*rcenl reported at least one 
employment^related physical symptom 
as compared with 39 percent in a control 
group. Also. 58 percent of tlic 
technicians versus 39 percent of tiie 
uncxposeil controls reported headaches. 
Wlien they were examined by NIOSII. 
many technicians had itchy, dry. 
burning, cracked and bleeding, tight, 
peeling and scaling, and reddened skin 
with nail changes (Ex. 78-531. 

In other studies. NIOSII reported that 

12 of 23 students at a medical school 
who participated In post-exposure 
pulmonary function tests showed .xigns 
indicative of formaldehyde's effects. 
Eight had eye irritation and a dry or 
Irritated throat, six had headache, nasal 
irritation, dizziness, and cough, and one 
had a response indicating respirutory 
allergy' to formoldhyde |Ex. 78-341. 

Three of four veterinary' technicians, 
who worked in a histopathology 
lalniralory where they wore exposed to 

13 ppm of formaldehyde for 30 minutes 
each day. had eye. nose, and throat 
irritatioil with occasional headache and 
fatigue (Ex. 78-91). At a hemodialy'sis 
unit in a hospital. 22 nurses, exposed to 
formaldehyde at concentrations of 0.04 
to 1.3 ppm were interviewed. Seven 
expressed no problems. 12 had upper 
respiratory and eye Irritation, and three 
showed possible respiratory 
hypersensitivity. Five had skin pn>blems 
(Ex. 78-76). At a college of mortuary 
sciences. NIOSH found that three of four 
instructors, who had worked with 
formaldehyde for 3 weeks to 13 years for 
6 lo SO hours a week, had histories of 
allergy, burning of tho eyes and nose, 
dry mouth and throat, cough, headache, 
and tearing of the eyes. Another person 
had retired recently, and he showed 
signs of possible occupationally-induced 
asthma |Ex. 78-20|. 

Alexanderson et af (Ex. 42-5) 
conducted a cross sectional study of 
pulmonary function in 47 sublccts 
employed at a carpentry shop where 


they had been exposed to forma tdehydv 
for at least one year. *llieir average age 
was 35.0 years and (he a\ emge duration 
of employment was 5.9 years. The dumh 
comentration of dust in the workplace 
air was 0.5102<0.7) mg/ni^and mean 
form»!df*hyde concentrations were 026 
(0.04-125) ppm. Twenty suhiects 
employed elsewhere in the carpentry 
shcip served as controls. Although 
spirometry amt single breath mlmgeii 
w.'ishout wens normal or> Mondiiv 
morning, statisticiilly significant 
reductions in maximum midexplrator>' 
flow am) significant increases in the 
closing volume as a percent of the vital 
r^tpacily were found ut the end of the 
workshift. Si;venty four percent had 
symptoms involving the eyes. 36 percent 
had evidencir of nose or throat imtatloa 
and 10 percent complained of '*chesl 
oppression.'* The authors described the 
delehonilion of lung function, probaiily 
of an oliatnjctive miiure* as mt^eratc. 
and they predicted that such changes 
would not cause measurable restriction 
of physical activities. 

In 1981. the Department of Health In 
New Zealand published a study of 
fcinnH]dehyde*8 usage, the resulting 
exposure, and the observed fuMlth 
effects |Ex. 42-91). A total of 110 
persons and 16 firms participate^L A 
conirol group of comparable age 
consisted of 56 government employee s 
Twenty persons who had formerly 
worked with formaldehyde were alto 
interviewed. Industries examined were 
particleboard manufacturing, furniture 
manufacturing, pathology laborHtorie.x. 
mortuaries, manufacturing chomistn. 
and the production of fiberglass. Mean 
exposure duration was 7.5 years. Of the 
workers. 58 percent were exposed for 1 
to 4 hours in a day with 42 percent beinv 
exposed 4 to 8 hours per day. Average 
weekly exposure was for I to 3 days 
(34%) or 4 to 6 days (66%). Of the 20 
farmer workers. 15 percent had been 
exposed 6 or more hours a day. and all 
were exposed 5 days a week. Their 
mean age was 66 years (all but one hod 
retired). Total aldehydes concentrations 
wore measured by Draeger tube |Ex.4S- 
1). The concentrations fell bewcen 01 to 
89 ppm (Ex. 42'-911. Fonnaldohydc 
concentrations measured in 
particleboard factories were 0.1 to 1.1 
ppm and 1.3 to 2 4 ppm in university and 
hospital laboratories. 

Of tho current worker group. 16 
(14.5%) reported a skin reaction 
described as dry and flaking or red and 
inflamed accompanied hy itching and 
irritation In three workers, this skin 
reaction was evident at the time of the* 
interview. There were significant 
differences in the prevalence of irritant 
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effects In workers as opposed to 
controls. Of the 110 workers. S5 had 
buniing or linKling sensations of the 
eyes, 47 of the nose. 44 of the throat, and 
65 had watering of the eyes. 
Corresponding Incidences in the control 
group of 56 were 3, 8 13. and 8. 
respectively. The only significant 
diffejenre (n lower respiratory tract 
fyiTiptomalology between the test 
subjects and the controls w<i8 
hiMlhlessness. Sleep disturbance, 
sinusitis, early frioming thirst, and ^ 
dist barge from the eyes were studied 
but no relation to formaldehyde 
exposure was found. Sixty percent of 
llie former formaldehyde workers 
experienr.ed cough with phlegm during 
cold weather, 45 percent experienced 
breathlessness, and 40 percent had 
wheering. It is possible that these lowe^* 
rcspiroltrry tract symptoms were not 
related to formaldhyde, hc^wever, since 
the mean age of the retirees was 66 
years in contrast to a mean age of 37 
years for the control group. Thirty 
percent of the former workers had 
experienced a skin reaction to 
formaldehyde. Their mean durnlion of 
exposure. 15 years, was twio» that of the 
current tvorkers examined. This 
difftTcnce. along with the greater 
ir'.ensity of exposure reported hy the 
former workers, might account for the 
slightly more than doubted incidence of 
irritated skin among the fommr workers 
in ( iimpariiion with the group of current 
workers. 

Main and Hogan |Ex- 43-76) examined 
the health effects resulting from 
exposure to formaldehyde in 21 police 
department workers housed in 
temporary offices in mobile trailers. A 
cr 'nparisoQ group consisted of 18 other 
employees who had not worked in the 
tmilers. Duration of exposure was 34 
months. Significantly greater 
percentages of formaldehyde exposed 
employees reported eye Irritation (81 vs. 
17k itchy, runny, or stuffy noses not 
related to colds (57 vs 28); throat 
Irritation (57 vs. 22); fatigue (81 vs. 22); 
ar,d headaches (76 vs. 11). Among those 
whu reported eye, nose, or throat 
iniiQfion 14 of the 18 reported a 
d;ftappe«rancc of these symptoms after 
leaving the trailer each day; the 
remaining 4 reported their 
d^uppearance within several days. 
Fifteen of the 18 reported onset of 
lymptoms within 1 to 2 hours of 
ft^mtering the tniiler. Thirtimn stated 
tbiif symptoms mcn>iised in hoi weather. 
Effects of side stream cigarette snmke 
arid a history of atopy were examined 
hut they could not account for the 
results. Spirometry tests failed to show 
any significant differences in pulmonary 


function and there was no evidence of 
airways obstruction. Environmental 
samples were collected by area 
monitoring. Three one-hour collections 
ware done on four occasions, each lime 
on a Monday momins after the trailer 
had been closed for the weekend. 
Formaldehyde concentrations ranged 
from 0.12 to 1.6 ppm. The authors slated 
that: 

Since we dkj not demonilrale on effect on 
vendlstory function, the physiologic 
siicnificanco of the symptoms is not entirely 
dear On the other hand the widespread 
finding of symptoms among healthy, 
employed individuals m levels welt below the 
. . . permissible exposure limit of 3 ppm 
suggests that the exposure limit may not be 
•vffidently protective. (Ex. 42-76) 

Yefremov [Ex. 42-130) described the 
results of medical examinations given to 
278 employees in a Russian wood- 
processing plant. Signs of upper 
respiratory tract irritation, including 
rhinitis, were found in 120 of the 
workers. Fonnaldehyde concentrations 
in the air of the plant of 2.6 to 11 mg/m* 
(2.1-8.9 ppm), with a maximum of 36.3 
mg/m* (30 ppm), produced illness in 39 
to 66 percent of those exposed. 
Conr^entratfons of 0.6 to 4.1 mg/m* (0.5- 
3.3 ppm], with a maximum of 8.8 mg/m* 
(7.1 ppm), produced an illness rate of 
14.6 to 37.5 percent. The corresponding 
incidence in unexposed controls was 8.9 
percent. Signs of chronic respiratory 
tract irritation were most pronounced in 
workers aged 30 to 59 who had worked 
at the facility less than 5 years. Some 
workers had what was described as 
inflammatory pneumonia. Initial signs 
were a decrease* in mucous flow and a 
diminished ability to smell common 
odorants. The lower concentrations 
reported by Yefremov, which resulted in 
an approximate tripling of illness rate, 
were dose to the ranges that would be 
permitted by OSHA’s present PFJ^ for 
formaldehyde. 

Pisati et qI (Ex. 42-100) examined the 
health status of 20 of 40 workers 
employed in a small Italian factory 
proiiucing urea-formaldehyde and 
nielamineTormaldehyde resins. 

Airborne concentrations of 
formaldehyde ranged from 1.22 to 4.90 
mg/m* (1 to 4 ppm). The 20 workers 
studied had various symptoms including 
pharyngitis (17 cases). coti|unctivitis (12 
cases), prurilis (11 cases), eczema (1 
case), urticaria (rash) (1 case), and 
bronchospasm (5 cases). In four cases, 
epiculaneous and intradermal lest 
results revealed allergy to formaldehyde 
to be the cause of the disorders. Of 
these four workers, two had asthmatic 
bronchitis, one of whom also had 
pharyngitis, the third had bronchial 
asthma and urticaria, and the fourth had 


cutaneous prurilis only. The worker with 
bronchial asthma and the worker with 
both asthmatic bronchitis and 
pharyngitis also complained of prurilis. 

Shipkovitz (cited in Ex, 69-8B| 
conducted a study of 8 textile plants 
where formaldehyde resins were used to 
treat fabrics. Airborne formaldehyde 
concentrations were 0 to 2.7 ppm, with 
an average of a68 ppm. Fjnployces 
reported annoying odor, constant 
prickling irritation of mucous 
membranes, tearing, wheezing, and 
disturbed sleep. In 4 plants, over 15 
percent of the employees complained of 
respiratory discomfort and illness; 5 to 
15 percent of the employees in the other 
four plants had similar complaints. 

NIOSH has conducted several Health 
Hazard Evaluations in workforces 
exposed to formaldehyde through resins 
us^ in cloth. Workers who made potato 
bags were exposed to 0.14 to 0.9 ppm of 
formaldehyde. When NIOSH 
interviewed these workers for medical 
complaints. 75 percent described signs 
of mucous membrane irritation, and 
many also had chest discomfort or 
dermatitis (Ex. 78-27). NIOSH 
interviewed 26 workers who placed 
finishing chemicals on cloth, and 15 had 
eye irritation, six had sinus congestion, 

10 suffered from headaches, and two 
had skin irritation. Exposure to 
formaldehyde was measured and found 
to be between 0.16 and 1.12 ppm (Ex. 78- 
241. NIOSH also collected health 
histories on 81 textile workers exposed 
to 0.7 ppm (range 0.54-0.91) of 
formaldehyde as a TWA. Limited 
physical examinations were also 
performed. On the medical histories. 95 
percent of the workers complained of 
eye irritation. 72 percent of nasal 
irritation, 35 percent of sore throats, and 
25 percent of skin effects. At the time of 
the physical examination, 10 percent 
showed eye irritation. 26 percent 
showed nasal irritation. 2 percent had a 
sore throat, and 22 percent had skin 
lesions |Ex. 76-84). 

In 1966. the California Department of 
Public Health conducted a study of a 
textile garment factory where 
pem;anent press clothing was 
manufactured (Ex. 73-97). 

Measurements of airborne formaldehyde 
concentrations range from 0.9 to 2.7 
ppm. The greatest discomfort, tearing of 
the eyes and irritation of the nose and 
throat occurred among employees who 
worked in anias where the largest 
quantities of incomplete garments 
accumulated. Sensations of irritation 
were greatest for 15 to 20 minutes after 
entering the work area at the beginning 
of the work day and after a break for 
lunch. 
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EfnpJoyees who had worked more 
than 5 ycors al a plant manufacturing 
fillers from phenoKfortnaldehyde 
impregnated fibers had reduciibns in the 
ratio of FKVi to FVC and in maximal 
expiratory flow at 50 percent of viliil 
capacity when measurements taken on 
Friday at the end of the work week were 
compared with those made on the 
succeeding Monday morning at the 
beginning of the following work week 
(Ex. 42-106]. No measurements of 
formaldehyde weil^ taken specifically 
for the study, but two previous surveys 
had measured airborne concentrations 
of 0.4 to 0^ ppm, with occasional 
excursions of as to 13.5 ppm when 
ventilating fans were turned off. 

Workers also had a higher incidence of 
chronic cough and phlegm than in-plant 
controls and previously exposed 
workers who had transferred. The 
control group had a high prevalence of 
symptoms usually associated with 
fortnaldehyde exposure. Other 
confounding factors included concurrent 
exposure to the resins used at the plant 
and the small number of subjects. 

Summary: The effects of 
formaldehyde observed in clinical 
studies and cross-sectional surveys of 
workers hove been related to the upper 
respiratory system. In numerous studies, 
formaldehyde has caused al least one of 
the following signs or symptoms: 

Inireing and itching of the eyes or nose, 
stuffy nose, and tore or burning throat. 
For example, complaints were made by 
employees manufacturing particleboai^ 
and molded plastics (27% with nose and 
21% with throat irritation at 0.4 to 1.0 
ppm), by foundry coreroom workers 
exposed to more than 1 ppm of 
formaldehyde, by police working in an 
office with formaldehyde concentrations 
of 0.12 to 1.6 ppm. by embalmers 
exposed at 0.25 to 1.39 ppm. by 
carpenters exposed at a38 ppm. and by 
garment workers with exposures of 0.9 
to 2.7 ppm. Several groups reported 
headaches, most likely related to ^'stuffy 
noses** or sinusitis. Two groups (Fjcs. 42- 
100 and 42-130]. exposed at 
concentrations probably exceeding 
OSl!A*8 3 ppm PEL on occasions, 
showed evidence of chronic resporutory 
irritation. 

Clinical studies of human volunteers 
indicate that they become aware of 
sensory irritation from formaldehyde at 
concentrations around 1 ppm after 
exposures of a few minutes. Rye 
irritation is usually the first effect 
noticed, followed by irritation of the 
nose and throat. A 5-hour exposure 
resulted in similar sensory irritation, 
except that effects were evident at 
concentrations as low as 0.24 ppm. At 


0.8 ppm, 15 of the 10 volunteers 
experienced mild discomfort and 
complained of eye and throat irritation 
al the end of the exposure. These 
volunteers had impaired mucodHary 
clearance at concentrations of 0.8 ppm 
and almve. 

S>Tnptonis are difficult to quantify 
because the researcher’s ability to 
chronicle them is determined by the 
ability of the person who experiences 
them to describe the sensations. Some 
scientists have expressed the opinion 
that they do not (eel a quantitative 
assessment of the risk of irritant effects 
is possible (Ex. 70-56). In addition, a no- 
effect level (NOEL) that would protect 
oil individuals appears to occur at a 
concentration of formaldehyde so low 
that it cannot be defined. Even 
exceptionally sensitive individuals, 
however, exhibit a decrease in severity 
and number of symptoms as 
concentrations of formaldehyde 
decrease. 

Celancse. whose employees did not 
exhibit loss of pulmonary function, has 
reported to OSHA that medical 
examinations have not shown sensory 
irritation in their wrorkers and that 
examination of the nasal cavities 
showed no formaldehyde-related effects 
in operations or maintenance workers. 
Celanese attributes these findings to its 
use of a 30 minute STEL of 2 ppm (Ex. 
69-33B). 

Acute changes in pulmonary function 
have been seen in certain groups with 
exposure to particulate forms of 
formaldehyde. The Consensus 
Workshop (Ex. 70-56) concluded that 
the reduction In pulmonary fimetion 
obser\’cd In the studies reviewed were 
clinically insignificant, but that selection 
bias (in the form of w^orkers who had 
compromised pulmonary function not 
volunteering to participate in the study) 
may have underestimated the adverse 
effects of formaldehyde exposure. 
According to the Consensus Workshop: 

Workshift (scute) chsases in puimonary 
function tests (FFT) have lieeu assessed only 
when other dust was present and/or the 
formaldehyde itself was m particidatr or 
incorporated in particles Acute PfT 
reductions were not consistently present. 
were small, and showed no regular 
association with exposure. Although some 
symptoms %vere present, the changes in PPT 
were clinically insignificant and there is no 
convincing evidence fomuiidchyde exposure 
results in restriction dr obstruction at the 
doses studied. There is tome suggestion that 
the symptoms arc reversible and of minor 
import However, because of the 
demonstrated irritant potential of 
iormuldcfaydr. selection bias muy be 
occurring in the exposed populations so that 
these studies ere likely to undercsthnntr 


adverse effects of formclrirhyde exposmr 
IFx 70-56] 

ImmunoJogical effecls: While 
irritation of the upper airways is a well 
known effcrct of formaldehyde exposurtv 
there is less certainty as to whetlior 
inhalation of formaldehyde causes an 
allergic sensitization affecting the 
respiratory system. The Consensus 
Workshop concluded that 

There are numerous reports that 
formaldehyrde vapor expoaure causes direci 
irritdlHxi of both the skin and respiratory 
tract Dy compunson. the evidenca for allergic 
ainvay responses to formaldehyde is less 
extensive. It is not known whether I hare 
are susceptible groups in the population (F.v 
70-S6I. 

Precise thresholds even for the irritant 
effecls of airborne formaldehyde have 
not been established, because one 
person may react a I much lower 
concentrations than another |Exs. 42-67. 
70-56). At highly irritating 
concentrations, well above the 2 ppm 
level e-xamined by Schacter |Ex. 70-48). 
formaldehyde produces 
broncboconstriction even in normal 
persons and so it is unnecessary to 
invoke on immunologic mechanism to 
explain the effects of formaldehyde on 
the airways (Ex. 42-Sl). Nevertheless, 
exposure to formaldehyde has been 
associated with the development of 
bronchial asthma in humans. In the 
cases described below the asthmatic 
attacks have been attributed to 
formaldehyde sensitization or allergy, 
but formaldehyde might act also as an 
airways irritant in persons who already 
have bronchial asthma. According to the 
National Research Council (NRC) 
Committee on Aldehydes: 

Persons with bronchial asthma respond to 
numerous agents, such as exogenous irritanu 
and allergens, respiratory infections, cold air. 
smoke, dust, and stress. *rhe asthmatic 
person seems to represent on extreme on the 
scale of respiratory sensiUvity to inhaled 
irritants. The data suggest a dose-response 
relationship, with increasing numbers of 
asthmatics having attacks as air pollution 
worsens. Thus, the airways of asthmatics 
respond to many nontpectftc inhaled 
irritants, including formaldehyde [Ex. 42-4l7|. 

According to the same committee, 
more than 10 percent but less than 20 
percent of the genera) population may 
be susceptible to formaldehyde. 
Reactions were judged particularly 
likely at concentrations of formaldeh) 
in ambient otr greater than 1.5 ppm. Thr 
committee also noted that people report 
mild eye, nose, and throat discomfort 
and other symptoms at less than 0.5 
ppm. with some responses at levels of 
only 0.25 ppm. An “nllergic** reaction 
with bfonchoremstriction and asthmatic 
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symploou was thought to occur, but 
only uncommonly, at very tow 
concentrations. 

There are only a few documented 
reses of occupational asthma attributed 
to formaldehyde and demonstrated by 
bronchial inhalation challenge tests [Ex. 
42-511. These include immediate 
rpHCtioiis involving specific antibodies 
and beginning within minutes after 
i xposure to the allergen. Symptoms can 
include asthma and allergic rhinitis 
(hayfever). Delayed hypersensitivity 
occurs 1 to 2 days after exposure, lliese 
^vmptoms may extend throughout 
vvHekends and holidays, with sleep 
disturbed by coughing at night. Some 
individuals may have both immediate 
and delayed reactions to formaldehyde. 

In one report by Hendrick, el al. (Ex. 
42-621, of 20 nurses working in a 
renal dialysis unit developed asthma or 
bronchitis. Five had recurring episodes 
for dt least 3 years, but only one had 
^ xperienced any symptoms prior to 
joining the unit Two of the five 
experienced wheezing, a sensation of 
^vhtne•s in the chest and cough with 
> V mptoms worsening at night. They also 
had hematologic changes including 
eosinophiHa; provocative inhalation 
tests induced the asthmatic symptoms. 

In a second case [Ex. 42-2), a 30-year- 
old painter develop^ allergic rhinitis 
and asthma, relieved by corticosteroids, 
when he sprayed paint containing 
formaldehyde. Challenge by provocation 
tests at 2 ppm led to an asthmatic attack 
and a decrease in pulmonary function of 
47 percent. A 47-year-old female 
chemical factory worker showed a 
similar response upon bronchial 
provocation even though akin tests were 
negative Cockcroft (Ex. 73-68X) 
reported on two carpenters who 
appeared to develop asthma and rhinitis 
from some components of a urea- 
formaide.Hyde resin system present in 
particleboard sawdust. 

Heodnek and associates [Ex. 42-63| 
retested two of the nurses, described 
above, who had developed attacks of 
asthma after using formaldehyde to 
sterilize renal dialysis equipment. In 
1973 and 1975, they had developed 
fTonchooonstricUoD at 2 to 10 hours 
after receiving 3 to 5 ppm of 
furmaldehyde in inhalation provocation 
tests. When retested with approximately 
the same challenge concentration, in 
1901, the nurse whose original challenge 
had been in 1973 and wbo had ceased 
working in the renal dialysis unit in 1976 
did not respond to challenge with 6 ppm 
of formaldehyde. The other nurse had 
continued to work in the dialysis unit 
and to experience 5 to 10 mild attacks of 
asthma annually, usually related to 
formaldehyde spills. She gave a 


bronchoconstrictive response about one- 
half that recorded in 1975 when exposed 
to the same challenge concentrations (3 
ppm). 

Several additional case reports were 
described in a review article by Bardaoa 
and Andrach [Ex. 73-88L]. The initial 
report of occupational asthma attributed 
to formaldehyde was said to be a 1939 
description by Vaughan regarding a 
match factory worker. Another study by 
Popa and colleagues found one of 48 
subiects who had a positive 
bronchoconstriction response to urea- 
foimaldehyde resin fumes. Sakula had 
also described a case of formalin- 
mediated asthma in a laboratory 
technician. 

A recent study reporting immune 
system alterations in F-344 rats exposed 
to formaldehyde at 61 to 99 ppm for up 
to 30 days has led to the speculation 
that exposure to formald^yde might 
alter host resistance to infectious agents. 
Dean et ai [Ex. 73-14) exposed B» Fi 
mice to 15 ppm of formal^hyde for 6 
hr/day, 5 days a week, for 21 days. This 
corresponded to the maximum tolerated 
dose and the maximum period of cell 
damage before regeneration occurs. In 
contrast to the rats, mice challenged 
with bacteria after exposure to 
formaldehyde showed increased 
resistance to infection. Other aspects of 
cell-mediated immunity were unaffected 
by formaldehyde. The authors believed 
that the discrepancy seen between the 
two studies was caused by severe 
chemical stress of the rats. 

Skin Absorption^ Dermatitis^ and 
Sensitization of the Skin 

Although formaldehyde solutions can 
present a cutaneous hazard because of 
irritation and allergic contact dermatitis, 
this chemical does not appear to present 
a systemic hazard Ihrou^ the 
penetration of unabraded skin. 

Absorption through the skin: jeffcoat 
[Ex. 69-22A) of RTl examined iIm? 
percutaneous penetration of 
formaldehyde to determine if offgassed 
formaldehyde from permanent press 
clothing would penetrate the skin. The 
rhesus monkey was selected for testing 
because its skin permeability retiembles 
that of humans. 

In 5 male monkeys examined 24 hours 
after dermal application of 0.4 to 0.9 pgj 
cm^of radiocarbon-labeled 
formaldehyde, 33 percent was bound to 
the surface layers of the skin at the site 
of application and 55 percent had 
evaporated. For monkeys who received 
an iv inieclion of radioactive 
formaldehyde, the primary route of 
excretion was the breath. The average 
for four animals was 47 percent in 4 
hours, 51 percent in 1 day, and 55 
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percent in 5 days. Urinary excretion was 
2.4 percent of the dose in 1 day and 4.2 
percent in 10 days. Based on the amount 
of radioactivity exhaled in the breath 
during the 24 hours after dermal or iv 
administration of formaldehyde, the 
author calculated that percutaneous 
penetration was 0JI7 percent of the dose. 
Based on urinary excretion, this figure 
was 0.46 percent of the dose. These 
amounts were so low that the author 
could not distinguish whether 
penetration was from formaldehyde or 
an impurity. Tissues and organs of one 
monkey necropsied 24 hours after 
dermal application contained less than 
a2 percent of the administered dose. 

Formaldehyde was used as a control 
in a study by Robbins and Norred (Exs. 
69-13; 73-63) who investigated the 
dermal penetration and resultant 
distribution of radioactivity released 
from fabric patches treated with 
labeled 

dimethyloldihydroxyclhyleneurea 
(DMDHEU). Mateh^s were applied to 
the clipped backs of New Zealand white 
rabbits, chosen because the authors felt 
there would be little likelihood of 
underestimating human risk because 
rabbit skin should be more permeable. 

As a positive control for the distribution 
studies, another group of rabbits 
received infeclions of formaldehyde 
through the ear vein. To test dermal 
penetration of formaldehyde, a third 
group received occluded patches 
containing aqueous 'K2-formaldehyde 
applied to a clipped area on the back. 

Topically applied formaldehyde wan 
retained in or on the skin in a 
percentage of the applied dose that 
decreased from 72 percent to 58 percent 
when the applied dose increased from 
0.37 mg to 37 mg and when the samples 
were (Elected 4 hours after the 
application. Excretion of radioactive 
carbon dioxide in the expired air during 
the 4 hours after application of the 
radioactive formalciehyde to the back 
increased from 1.10 ug after the 0.37 mg 
topical dose to 96.2 ug after the 37 mg 
dose; only small percentages of the . 
applied radioactivity were recovered 
from the vital organs, the liver and the 
kidneys having relatively Urge values 
(0.117 and 0.43%, respectively, of the 0.37 
mg dose and 0.205 and a049%, 
respectively, of the 37 mg dose). The 
other organs contained less than OiHO 
percent of any dose of the applied 
isotope. Fat and muscle, because of their 
comparatively large size and diffuse 
nature, were graded by the percent of 
applied isotope found in one gram of 
tissue, fat held 0i)03 to 0.006 percent per 
gram and muscle held 0.001 to 0.006 
percent per gram. FtMtnaldehyde or 
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some other breakdown product of 
DMUHRIJ was found in the skin in 
measurable quantities, but this 
radioactive material was bound at the 
site of the patch test and penetrated the 
dermis poorly. 

The uptake of DMDMEU relalod 
products was enhanced by occulusion of 
the patch and by perspiration, and It 
was influenced by the manufacturing 
process used for DMDUEU. Under the 
most severe conditions, occlusion of the 
cloth with rubber. 2.5 percent of the 
rudioficllvily was transferred from the 
cloth in 48 hours, but tests with 
semiocclusion (covering the patch with 
ordinary cloth), which is more typical of 
conditions under which clothing is worn, 
resulted in al>out a lOTold decrease in 
transfer of the radioactivity to the 
animal. The results of iv administration 
indicated that for any small portion of 
formaldehyde absori^d through the 
dermis, major portions would be 
excreted in the breath (29% in 4 hrs. 34% 
in 24 hrs, and 37% in 48 hrs) and urine 
(3% in 24 hrs and 5% in 48 hrs). although 
some may be incorporated into 
mecromolecules. This information 
implies that there is ver>» little systemic 
exposure to formaldehyde when 
formaldehyde solutions come into 
contact with tinabraded skin. 

The Consumer Product Safety 
Commission laboratory |Exs. 73-51; 73- 
011 conducted an investigation to 
determine whether the radioactivity that 
penetrated the skin w*as formaldehyde, 
an adduct, or some metabolic product 
Freshly prepared rabbit skin was placed 
in a diffusion cell with labeled solutions 
of formaldehyde in the donor 
compartment The radioactivity that 
passed through to the receptor side 
(generally below 1%) w^as analyzed by 
an enzymatic procedure. No detectable 
free formaldehyde was found, indicating 
that any exposure that does occur from 
the absorption of formaldehyde 
solutions through the skin Is to some 
large molecule that has incorporated 
formaldehyde and not to free 
formaldehyde. 

Irritation and sensitization of the 
skin: Formaldehyde can cause both 
irritation of the skin and allergic contact 
dermatitis. Skin irritation is non- 
immunologic, requiring multiple 
applications to a site to provoke a 
response, while allergic contact 
dermatitis is an immunological response 
mediated by sensitized T-lymphocytes. 
Common delayed reactions include 
cr>'thema. edema, and vesiculation 
(r^ness, swelling, and blistering). 
Formaldehyde probably also causes an 
immunologic contact urticaria (rash), 
defined by the Consensus Work.shop 


Croup (Kx. 70-56) as an immediate and 
anaphylactic reaction mediated mainly 
by IgE antibodies in atopies, but also by 
IgC antibodies. 

I lumens am come into contact with 
low concentrations of formaldehyde 
from many sources. According to 
Ulsamer at ai (Ex. 42-122): 

Positive dermal sensitization reactions to 
formsldchydc have been caused by many 
products Including textiles, paper, cleaning 
agents, coolants, nail hardeners, 
photographic chemicals, and embiilming fluid 
Deloved contact dermatitis reactions have 
also been produced by resins conjaining 
formaldehyde. These include melamine- 
formaldehyde. urea'formaldehyde, and 
phenol-formaldehyde resins. Immediate 
dermal reactions to formaldehyde or products 
containing formaldehyde have also lieen 
n'ported to occur. 

According to the National Research 
Council (NRC) Panel on Aldehydes |Ex. 
42-87), low concentrations of 
formaldehyde arc sufficient to provoke 
reaction in people with allergic contact 
sensitization. Formaldehyde and 
household products containing 1 percent 
or more of formaldehyde arc considered 
strong sensitizers under the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Act, and such 
products must bear a cautionary label. 

Threshold levels have been reported 
for cutaneous irritation and allergic 
contact dermatitis. The NRC’s 
Committee on Aldehydes (Ex. 42-67) 
estimated that for human skin a single 
application of 1 percent formalin, with 
occlusion, would produce an irritant 
response in approximately 5 percent of 
the population. However, the committee 
noted, the threshold for open application 
(a test more relevant to occupational 
exposure) could not be determined from 
studies available at the time. The 
threshold level necessary for induction 
of allergic contact dermatitis has not 
been estimated precisely, but it appears 
to be below 5 percent for formalin 
(about 2% formaldehyde). The 
approximate threshold for eliciting 
allergic contact dermatitis in sensitized 
persons subjected to formaldehyde 
ranged from 30 ppm for patch test 
results to 00 ppm for actual use of 
formalin solutions |Ex. 42-67), Both the 
Aldehydes Committee and the 
Consensus Workshop (Ex. 70-56) 
caution that these figures are based on 
very limited data and must be regarded 
with caution. 

To obtain information on whether or 
not a substance is likely to cause 
alleigic reactions in humans, some 
investigators have employed guinea pig 
sensitization tests. Several of these 
studies have been conducted for 
formaldehyde. The results have varied 
according to the iormaldehyde 


concentration and the methoiiology. The 
Cosmetic Ingredient Review (CIR) 
Expert Panel on the Safety of 
Formaldehyde in Cosmetics, formed by 
the Cosmetic, Toiletry and Fragrance 
Association (CTFA), summarized some 
of these studies as follows: 

Forroaltn (37% fonn«ildchyde in aqueoui 
solution) elicited skin sensitization when 
tested by the Draizo, Buehler. and 
Mdgnusson-Khgman maximization 
procures. In two separate studies in whkh 
the Buehler technique was employed. 2% 
formaldehyde in aqueous solution elicited no 
allergic reaction. Skin sensitization was 
obserx'cti in guinea pigs following repeiited 
intradermal dosing (optimization test): in this 
study, a 0.04% aqueous formaldehyde 
solution was used for induction. In four 
separate guinea pig sensitization studies, thr 
Magnusson-Kligman maximization test was 
used to evaluate formaldehyde in oqueous 
solution ut various concentrations. 
Formaldehyde was sensitizing in two of then* 
studies following induction and challenge 
applications of 2% and 0.8%, respectively 
Formaldehyde was nonsensitizing to guinea 
pigs in a third study where the induction and 
challenge concentrations were 0.703% and 
0.222%, respectively; as well as in o fourth 
study whore the induction, booster, and 
challenge concentrations were 1.85%, 3.7V 
and 0i)^% (or 0.453%), resjieclivriy lEx. 4!! 
27|. 

The results of the studies in guinea pigs 
are consistent with findings that 
formaldehyde is a skin sensitizer in 
humans, but they should not be used 
a quantifier of human risk since 
potential species differences are 
unknown. 

The Committee on Aldehydes 
describes qualitolively the effects of 
increasing concentration of 
formaldehyde on skin reactions: 

With incroasiiig concentration, one seen a 
higher frequency of responders, probably 
because skin penetration by formaldehyde 
varies from one person to another and even 
from one site to another on the same person 
These different amounts of formaldehyde 
may reach different Uiiget sites. The dose 
needed to elicit a response depends on these 
factors and others such as occlusion, 
temperature, contact time, and vehicle |Ex 
42-67), 

OSHA has determined that the human 
thitrsho)ds for sensitization are well 
below levels encountered by many 
formaldehyde workers. Consequently, 
workers who arc unprotected against 
the cutaneous hazards of formaldehyde 
would be placed at an increased risk of 
developing skin irritation and 
sensitization from workplace exposure 
to formaldehyde solutions and products 
containing formaldehyde. 

Studies of allergic contact dermatitis 
generally consist of cose reports and 
results of lest conducted on patients at 
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on allergy clinic |Exs. 70-45: 73-^: 73^ 

35|. They alert the ocxupational 
physician to potential problems but they 
do not assist in determining the 
pT> valence of formaldehyde-induced 
dermatitis in the workplace. In the five 
ivorker studies cited earlier where 
dermatitis was mentioned, incidence 
rites were 1.8,10,14.S, 29, and 37 
percent |Exs. 42-01:42-100; 42-101; 60-5; 
7M»D|. 

The folio^ving case reports give 
4 \amples of persons who developed 
(u)ntact dermatitis due to sensitivity to 
formaldehyde: a ZO-year-old workman 
who had been exposed through the use 
of fabric softener |Ex. 73-29); a TO-year- 
old woman who developed urticaria 
within 15 minutes from spray starch and 
formaldehyde [Ex. 73-33): an offset 
printing machine clerk who handled a 
solution containing formaldehyde 
preservative (Ex. 70-45): two persons 
working with newsprint containing 
fi m aldehyde resins (Ex. 70-45): a 
foundry worker making molds from a 
sand/paper waste mixture (Ex. 70-45]: 
renal dialysis workers (Ex. 70-45): 
u I hntclaiis and others working in 
pathology and histology laboratories 
|Kx. 70-45}: a mushroom farmer using 
formaldehyde as a disinfectant (Ex. 70- 
45): a hthoprinter using adhesive 
pn*served with formaldehyde (Ex. 70- 
45); contact urticaria from formalin- 
treated leather (Ex. 73-23); five nurses 
hiindling thermometers immersed In a 
KT’i solution of formaldehyde developed 
ftzema (Ex. 69-8B|; workers at a plant 
pnx!cssing crease-resistant materials 
deve)(»ped tightness in the skin, pruritis 
(Itching), redness of the skin and face, 
and swelling of the eyelids (Ex. 69-6B); 
ami itching and red spots in 26 of 120 
foundry emplt>yee8 (Ex. 73-1031. 

Rappaporl and Hoffman (Ex. 73-37) 
described the case of a 27-ye8r-old man, 
employed hs a histology technician, who 
had hives and epigastric distress of 15 
months duration. He was found to be 
sensitive to aliphatic unconjugated 
aldehydes mr^^ing from formaldehyde to 
an 16-citrhon ^dehyde. Formaldehyde 
solutions intluced urticaria by contact 
with unbroken skin, lip, stomach (gelatin 
capsules), intestine (enteric coated 
capsules), and intramuscular injection. 

Wallenstein and Rebhole |Ex. 42-123) 
examuiecl 160 patients, aged 16 to 67, (99 
men, 61 women) who worked in various 
industrte where they received 
exposures to formaldehyde. Many of the 
patients had symptoms of bronchial 
ohs^ructktfl and rhinitis which the 
authors rffgarded as suggestive of 
ruinspccific symptomatology produced 
by irritatiocu Twelve (6.2%) reacted to 
formalin (0.07 to 0.3% formaldehyde}. Up 


to 12 percent reacted at higher 
concentrations. 

In one human experiment |Ex. 42-75|« 
using a modified Draize repeat insult 
pat^ test method, 6 percent of 154 
subjects were sensitized by an induction 
concentration of 5 or 10 percent formalin 
with challenge at 1 percent In another 
human maximization test 18 of 25 
subjects exposed to 5 percent formalin 
and challenged at 1 percent were 
sensitized As Maibach noted* 

The above data an* mtnimah additional 
experience if needed in animals and in 
humans to determine the threshold for the 
induction of sensitization. This information 
should help in setluxg exposure limits in 
occupational and nonoccupational usage. 
Equally important to the determinaboo of 
induction conccntralkHi required for 
sensitization is the elicitatkin data; once one 
is sensitized, what is the lowest level that 
will produce dermatitis (Ex. 42-75), 

Horsfall (Ex. 42-661 determined this 
concentration to be less than 1 ppm by 
intradermal injection. According to 
Maibach |Ex. 42-75). one investigative 
group found positive patch tests in 4 of 9 
sensitized individuals exposed at the 30 
ppm level. Once sensilizH to 
formaldehyde solutions, the worker 
would be prone to develop dermatitis at 
on even lower exposure level. 

According to NIOSH (Ex. 60-6B|. 
exposure to gaseous formaldehyde has 
be^ implicated as a cause of allergic 
skin reactions in sensitized people. 
Lesions observed include drying and 
reddening of the skin of the face, neck, 
or arms and itching eruptions of the 
face, neck, arms, or hands. A classical 
study (Ex. 42-66] often cited to 
demonstrate this phenomenon is the 
1934 report by Horsfall who described a 
case in which provocative inhalation 
tests with formaldehyde at 10 ppm 
produced vesicles on the skin of a 
sensitized subject. 

The Formaldehyde Institute's 
comments on the ANFR (Ex, 77-l9u| 
contained a report describing a similar 
case of urticaria of the face, neck, 
forearms, and hands in a female 
pathology worker who had no direct 
contact with formaldehyde but who was 
exposed only to airborne fonnaldcrhyde 
at concentrations of approximately 1 
ppm. 

Lee and coworkers (Ex. 70-57) used 
the guinea pig as an animal model to 
study sensitization to formaldehyde. Ihe 
purpose of the study was to identify the 
route of exposure roost likely to cause 
sensitization and the potency of 
formaldehyde as a sensitizing chemical. 
The three routes of exposure employed 
were inhalation, topical application, and 
injection. As in the human case reports, 
the authors were able to induce 


sensitrzalfon in guinea pigs that inhaled 
formaldehyde. 

For InhaUtion, groups of gumea pigs 
were exposed to formaldehyde at 0 ppm 
or 10 ppm for 6 hr/day for 5 days or 10 
ppm for 8 hr/day for 5 days. Animals 
were evaluated for skin sensitivity, 
production of anti formaldehyde 
antibody, and respiratory sensitivity 
(immediate and delayed) to 
formaldehyde. Two of four animals in 
the highest exposure group developed 
derma! sensitivity, although no 
antibodies or pulmonary sensitization 
was observed in any animal. 

Animals exposed to formaldehyde by 
injection displayed extensive dermal 
reactions for skin tests, and two of four 
animals developed antibodies to 
formaldehyde. None developed 
pulmonary sensitivity. 

Animals exposed to formaldehyde by 
dermal contact developed neither 
pulmonary sensitivity nor formaldehyde 
antibodies, but they developed skin 
sensitivity. Both the severity of the 
dermatitis and the percentage of 
animals sensitized increased at the dose 
increased. 

According to NIOSH |Ex. 60-8bl, 
individuals sensitized to formaldehyde 
have developed allergic contact 
dermatitis from textiles treated with 
formaldehyde-containing resins. In most 
cases, patients reacted positively to 
patch tests performed with the resin- 
treated textiles which were the apparent 
cause of their dermatitis. 

Adverse reactions to phenol- 
formaldehyde resins include 
depigmentalion, irritant dermatitis, 
chemical bums, and allergic contact 
dermatitis (Ex. 73-88S|. Allergic contact 
dermatitis from phenol-formaldehyde 
resins has been associated primarily 
with those based on parate iiiar y-butyl 
phenol and formaldehyde (PTBP-F-R). 
When 780 patients at a department of 
occupational dermatology were patch 
tested with PTBP-P-R and another 
phenol-formaldehyde resin, 10 were 
allergic to at least one of the resins 
although none responded to 
formaldehyde. Thirteen of another 440 
patients patch tested with three phenol- 
formaldehyde resins responded. One of 
the 440 patients responded to 
formaldehyde. Overall. 0.8,1.0. and 3.3 
percent of the patients reacted to the 
three resins. It is apparent from the 
different percentages of responses to the 
three resins that a d€?nnal reaction to a 
product containing formaldehyde does 
not necessarily implicate formaldehyde 
as the precipitating agent. 

Andersen and colleagues (Ex. 73-160) 
conducted guinea pig maximization tests 
on formaldehyde and three 
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formaldehyde releasers that contained a 
hexahydrotiiazine structure. The 
authors noted that clinical experience 
with one of these chemicals. Grotan BK. 
la extensive. The frequency of positive 
patch tests to Grotan DK in different 
occupational contact dermatitis studies 
was reported to be 0 to 8 percent. The 
authors concluded: 

Thi? reUlionship betwevn formntdehyde 
contact alteray and rcactiont from 
formaldehyde condensates is still unclear. 
Formaldehyde seems to be the common 
hapten in some cases: in others sensitization 
is directed towards the formaldehyde 
releaser with concomitant negative patch 
tests to formaldehyde. (F.x. 73-160) 

In part variability of results was 
related to how the material was 
prepared because this affected the 
amount of formaldehyde released. 

Andersen and Hamann |Ex. 73-74| 
found that 15 of 428 patients tested had 
eczema due to contact with textile 
finishing resins. Urea-formaldehyde 
resin was the main contributor, other 
formaldehyde resins giving only 
occasional positive patch lest results. 

All 15 patients also responded to a 2 
peramt formaldehyde solution. The 15 
patients with allergic contact dermatitis 
from textiles constituted 8.6 percent of 
the patients who were allergic to 
formaldehyde who. in turn, constituted 
3.7 percent of all patients examined 
from 1970 to 1980. 

In summary, formaldehyde solutions 
present a cutaneous hazard to workers. 
The reports reviewed by OSHA 
described incidences of dermal effects 
of 1.8 to 37 percent. Formaldehyde 
solutions exert two effects, direct 
irritation and immunologically-mediated 
sensitization. Concentrations of about 5 
percent or more of formalin are capable 
of causing Irritation to the skin because 
of direct chemical reaction (Ex. 68-19). 
Splashes or spills of such solutions of 
formaldehyde also can severely damage 
the eyes (Exs. 43: 69-80). The true 
threshold for immunologically-mediated 
contact sensitization is unknown but 
appears to be greater than 0.1 percent 
formaldehyde (0.3% formalin). In 
contrast, penetration of the unabraded 
skin to cause systemic toxicity does not 
appear to represent a hazard based on 
the results of animal studies. 

A formaldehyde worker who develops 
skin lesions is not necessarily sensitive 
to formaldehyde. Dermal sensitivity to 
formaldehyde-based resins has occurred 
without sensitization to formaldehyde 
solutions. In rare cases, the skin 
response has been related to airborne 
concentrations of formaldehyde gas and 
not to direct physical cot tact with 
formaldehyde solutions. 


A person with immunologically* 
mediated sensitization to formaldehyde 
would be unlikely to hold a job in an 
area where there is substantial 
opportunity for contact with or exposure 
to formaldehyde. Even so. OSIIA docs 
not recommend patch testing for routine 
or preplacemenl surveillance to identify 
these persons because of the possibility 
that the patch test could sensitize 
otherwise unaffected employees. In 
addition, patch tests, alone, would be 
inadequate to identify all of 
sensitization (Ex. 77-19AI. 

Reproductive Effects 

A report of effects on the female 
reproductive system appears In the 
Russian literature. Shumilina (Ex. 42- 
108) found menstrual disorders in 47.5 
percent of 446 women employed us 
fabric trim shop finishers and 
warehouse inspectors and in ia6 
percent of 200 industrial goods 
saleswomen. The Federal Panel on 
Formaldehyde (Ex. 13) concluded from 
the Shumilina study; 

Thou^ Ihcac data have many limitations 
they raise the possibility that formaldehyde 
may affect human reproductive processes. 
Additional research is needed to confirm 
these effects. 

Olsen and Dossing (Ex. 42-98) 
investigated possible reproductive 
effects in daycare workers in Denmark. 

In 197a seven newly built mobile 
daycare centers that used particleboard 
for indoor paneling were opened in 
Copenhagen. The employees 
complained of symptoms characteristic 
of mucous membrane irritation and 
began to take a disproportionately large 
number of sick days. To examine this 
problem, the investigators distributed a 
questionnaire designed to quantify 
subjective symptoms and feelings of the 
70 mobile center workers and 34 other 
daycare workers employed in buildings 
which did not contain formaldehyde- 
releasing products. Sixty-six (94%) of the 
mobile center workers and 26 (76%) of 
the control subjects responded 
Although there were no signincani 
differences in the responses to three 
control questions, menstrual 
irregularities and unnatural thirst were 
almost exclusively present in the mobile 
center staff. Irritation of the eyes. nose, 
and throat were three times as frequent 
as in staffs at control institutions. 
Unnatural drowsiness, headache, and 
use of analgesics were twice as frequent 
as in controls. There was a general 
tendency of the symptoms to disappear 
after working hours and on weekends. 
Measurements in the seven mobile 
centers taken after the survey was 
performed found formaldeliydc 


concentrations of 0.43 mg/m’(0.24-0.55). 
In control buildings, formaldehyde 
concentrations were 0.06 (O.OS-O.ll) mg/ 
m’. (Corresponding concentrations in 
ppm are 0.35 and 0.05, respectively). 

The Consensus Workshop Panel on 
Reproduction and Teratology also 
examined this issue. They noted that 
there has been only one adequate study 
of possible teratogenic effects in 
mammals (Ex. 70-56), a study of Marks 
and coworkers (Ex. 42-78J in which no 
adverse reproductive outcomes were 
found when pregnant mice were 
intubated with 74 to 165 mg/kg of 
formaldehyde each day on days 6 to 15 
of gestation. This Panel also reviewed 
the reports of Shumilina, Olsen and 
Dossing, ond Hemminki et ol (Ex. 46- 
61). This last report showed no evidence 
of any increase in spontaneous 
abortions in nurses exposed to 
formaldehyde even though nurses 
exposed to ethylene oxide were at 
increased risk. The Workshop group 
concluded: 

The panel could find no evidimee clearly 
demonstrating that formaldehyde cuuiuikI 
adverse reprt^uclive outcomes. What it 
found was a paucity of information . . . Thi’ 
panel feels that formaldehyde poses little tf 
any nsk as a potential human teratogen |Ex 
70-56|. 

OSHA agrees that there appears to be 
little, if any. risk of reproductive or 
teratogenic effects from the levels of 
exposure permitted in the occupational 
environment. As Hayes has pointed but. 
the failure to detect menstrual disorders 
in controls in the Olsen and Dossing 
study was much more unusual than the 
30 percent incidence in formaldehyde- 
exposed workers (Tr. 736). In contrast, 
reported incidences of vaginal irritation 
and discharge were similar in both 
groups [Ex. 42-98). A more complete 
description of reproductive effects and 
teratogenicity can be found in the ORA 
report |Ex. 43). 

CcnotoKicity 

The genotoxic effects of formaldehyde 
have been studied extensively. In 
general, in vitro test systems have 
shown formaldehyde Co be a weak 
mutagen |Ex. 70-56), According to 
Auerbach ei ol |Ex. 42-11), the 
suggestion that formaldehyde could 
induce genetic alterations first appeared 
In the 1940s with publications describing 
formaldehyde's mutagenic activity in 
Drosophila larvae, fungi, and bacteria. 
More recent studies have shown that 
formaldehyde induces single-strand 
DNA breaks In normal human 
fibroblasts (Ex. 73-76). DNA-protein 
crosslinks in mouse leukemia L1210 cells 
|E\. 73-l65|, sister chromatid exchanges 
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in htimsier ovary cells and cultured 
human lymphocytes |Kx, 42-fMl. sister 
chromatid exchanges in the mouse 
lymphoma forward mutagen assay |Ex. 
42-23). chromosome aberrations In 
human fibroblast cultures (Ex. 73-311. 
ttnd mutations in a variety of cultured 
m.i.mmalian cells (Exs. 42-23: 42-52: 73- 
92C). Genotoxicily in Drosophila 
nu tanagosler larvae was recently 
r*>nfirnjed by the genetic mosaic and 
sex linked reciessive lethal tests (Ex. 73- 
eo| and a mechanism for formaldehyde's 
action on Drosophila has hiycn 
su)^estcd I Ex. 73-163). 

F(MTna)dehyde has been examined in 
SahnoMlIa typhinwrhim lest systems 
by several investigators with 
inconsistent results. Golke (Ex. 73-77) 
found no effcHil at concentrations of up 
to 2 moles/plate in tester strains TA 
1535. loa 153a »a and 1537 Indicating 
that neither base pair nor frameshift 
mutations had occurred. Brusick also 
fmind negative results in standard Ames 
SaJnfonella tests (Ex. 42-23). but 
Temcharoen and Thilly reported a 
fKisitive mutagenic response in tester 
ftrain TM B77 (Ex, 42-119). 

Formaldehyde failed to demonstrate 
activity in a plate assay with TA 100 or 
in a forward plate assay with TM 677. 
Both strains were mutated when the 
procedure was altered to include a 
liquid preincubation step |Ex. 42-32). 

Additional in vitro evidence of 
formaldehyde's mutagenic potential is 
its ability to cause cell transformation in 
Balb/c3T3 cells (Ex. 42-23) and C3II/ 
IOTl/2 mouse entbryo cells (Ibis. 42-17; 
42-102; 73-1), an indicator that 
fonnaldehydc may act as an initiator or 
St an early stage in the process leading 
tn carcinoge nests. Formaldehyde has 
also been shown to be a weak promoter 
in C3H/l0rn/2 cells when it is given 
billowing adndnistralioii of a known 
initiating substance (Exs. 42-48:73-1). 

Studies of in vivo genotoxlc effects of 
formaldehyde include the mouse spot 
test, dominant lethal induction, the 
micronudeus test, and induction of 
chromosome aberrations or sister 
chromslid exchanges (Exs. 42-23; 42-43; 
42-47; 73-28; 73-77). These tests 
generally have produced negative 
results (Ex. 70-23). A small Increase in 
sister chromatid exchanges wos noted in 
the Ixme marrow of mice exposed to 
formaldehyde at airborne 
concentrations In excess of 25 ppm (Ex. 
42-23). However, formaldehyde did not 
increase either sister chromatid 
exchange frequency or the number of 
metaphuses displaying chromosomal 
al)errations in Fischcr-344 rats exposed 
for 6 hrs/day for 5 days at 0.5.6. and 15 
ppm (Ex. 73-28). Fontignie-Houbrechts 


(Ex. 40-411 found a dominant-lethal 
re.sponse at wiH*k8 1 and 3 after 
exposure to formaldehyde, but these 
findings conflict with a negative study 
by Epstein et at. (Ex. 42-231. 

In humans, there is little evidence to 
suggest that genotoxlc effects are 
occurring. A preliminary description of 
an ongoing study of medical students 
reported finding an Increase in sister' 
chromatid exchange in eight persons 
exposed to formaldehyde at 1.0 ppm 
intermittently for 10 weeks during an 
anatomy class (Ex. 42-110). A second 
study of six pathology staff workers 
exposed to formaldehyde at 1.14 to 6.03 
mg/m* for 4 to 11 years failed to find 
any detectable differences in cither 
induction of chromosomal aberrations or 
fre/^uency of sister-chromatid exchanges 
when these results were compared with 
those from five unexposed controls (Ex. 
70-52) 

Ward atal (Ex. 77-19a) provided a 
battery of monitoring tests for genetic 
damage to a group of 11 hospital 
autopsy service workers and 11 matched 
controls. Workers received Infermitlenl 
exposures to formaldehyde that ranged 
from 0.61 to 1.32 ppm calculatcni ay an 6- 
hour TWA. Subjects wore matched for 
sex. age, and use of alcohol, tobacco, 
and marijuana. Information was also 
collected on health, medications, and 
exposure tO other toxins. Tests Included 
sperm count, abnormal sperm 
morphology, and 2F-body frequency (a 
measure of chromosome non- 
disjunction). Evaluation of the impact of 
confounding variables suggested 
correlations between reduced sperm 
count and marijuana use and between 
increased abnormal morphology and 
medications. There was no statistically 
significant difference In any test that 
could be attributed to formaldehyde, 
although the authors noted that there 
may have been a lack of statistical 
power to detect minor effects. 

Fleig et ai (Ex. 73-6ab| conducted a 
cytogenetic analysis of the peripheral 
blood lymphocytes of 15 workers who 
had been engaged in the manufacture of 
formaldehyde and its processing Into 
resins for 23 to 35 years- Compared with 
in-plant controls selected from 
administration and office staff, a slight 
but nonsignificant Increase in aberrant 
cells was seen, but only if gaps were 
excluded. These workers had exposure 
to formaldehyde not exceeding 5 ppm 
before 1971 and 1 ppm afterwards. 

In general, the results of in vivo 
studies of genotoxic effects do not 
conform to the results found in in vitro 
test systems, lliis could be anticipated 
since at 1 ppm or less, formaldehyde is 
rapidly assimilated Into the mebibolic 


pool or bound to tissue proteins or other 
marromolecules. These reactions reduce 
the amount of formaldehyde potentially 
available to react with genetic material 
(Ex. 73-15). Since formaldehyde is 
rapidly metabolized, OSliA believes 
that is is unlikely to react at distant 
sites. However, OSHA has not 
determined whether or not any 
formaldehyde metabolites are toxic. 

Also, the research to date does not 
preclude the possibility that 
formaldehyde induces mutations in cells 
at the site of contact. Likewise, short- 
term test results indicating that 
formaldehyde may be capable of acting 
as a weak promoter and an initiator may 
have relevance for humans even though 
the negative or equivocal results in 
mouse skin studies suggest that any 
promoliomii activity in that test system 
is probably weak. The results from 
studies on genotoxic effects add further 
support for the conclusion that 
i^ormaldehyde should be regarded as a 
complete carcinogen. However, the 
results of in vivo testing suggest that 
cytogenetic testing of workers would not 
he a useful screening device for persons 
who are exposed to formaldehyde. 

Cytotoxicity, the Mucociliary 
Apparatus, and Cell Proliferation 

Two factors which are thought to 
influence the carcinogenic response 
elicited by exposure to formaldehyde 
are the effects on mucociliary clearance 
and cell turnover. In rats, at low doses, 
mucociliary flow decreases the amount 
of f<)rmaldehydo available for reaction 
with the underlying tissues. At high 
doses, cillastasis, or stopping of the 
beating motion of the cilia that move 
mucous, reverses this effect. The 
enhanced turnover of cells that occurs to 
compensate for the chemical damage to 
the nasal epithelium is thought to serve 
as a promoter of carcinogenesis in the 
rat 

Cytotoxicity: In the animal bioassay 
conducted by CUT, morphologic changes 
in the nasal passages had occurred by 
the time of the Initial serial sacrifice 
IBxs. 12: 42-131). Subsequent studies to 
identify the genesis of these changes 
found acute degeneration of the 
epithelial cells of the nasal cavity with 
fKiema and congestion in rats exposed at 
15 ppm for a single B-hour exposure. By 
3 days, ulceration and necrosis of the 
epithelium were evident. After 5 days, 
squamous metaplasia was detected in 
the nasoturbinates, maxilloturhinates, 
median septum, and lateral wall. In the 
olfactory epithelium, the principle lesion 
was mild serous rhinitis. There were 
mild degenerative changes in the 
nasopharynx. At 6 ppm. rats had 
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marked hyperplasia of the respimtory 
cpithclioin although degenerative 
changes were milder. Mice exposed at 
the same concentrations as the rats 
developed lesions that were similar to, 
hut less severe than, those in rats. By 9 
days, hyperplasia and metaplasia were 
seen. |Ex». 42-115; 73-60: 73-eiE; 73- 
165). 

Pathological results from interim and 
unscheduled sacrifices of the mice and 
rats in each exposure group in the CUT 
bioassay give substantial information on 
the subchronic and chropic cy totoxicity 
of formaldehyde. Gross pathological 
exams were performed on all animats, 
and any tissue mass observed was 
evaluated microscopically. Major tissues 
from each organ system were evaluated 
histologically for animals exposed at 0 
and 14.3 ppm. Histological sections of 
the nasal turbinates were evaluated for 
five anatomical levels in nils and three 
levels in mice. 

Formaldehyde-induced lesions were 
ob8cr\Td in the epithelial tissue lining 
the nasal cavity and the proximal 
trachea. Epithelial dysplasia was 
detected earlier than squamous 
metaplasia. Keratin was produced also 
in areas of the squamous epithelium that 
were metaplastic. In the 2 ppm rats, 
squamous cell metaplasia was seen only 
in the anterior section (level 1). 
Incidences were approximately 10.33, 

00.100. and 20 percent at 6.12, la 24 
(end of exposure), and 27 months, 
respectively. At 5.6 ppm. epithelial 
dysplasia and squamous cell metaplasia 
were observed In level 1 and in the 
middle sections (levels II and III). 
Incidences were about 50 percent in 
levels I and 11 at 6 months: 60 percent 
(level 1) and 43 percent (level 11) at 12 
months: 65 percent (level 1). 60 percent 
(level II} at 18 months: and 100 percent 
(level I) and 60 percent (level II) and 10 
percent (level III] at 24 months. Three 
months after exposure terminated, there 
was regression of squamous celt 
metaplasia at all levels. 

At 14.3 ppm. a 30 percent incidence of 
squamous cell metaplasia was already 
seen in level Ill at 6 months, and it 
increased to 50 percent at 12 months. 
From 18 months onward, all five levels 
were examined, and the incidence of 
squamous cell metaplasia was about 100 
percent in the Tirst three levels. At 14.3 
ppm, lesions were seen in the posterior 
sections (levels IV and V) beginning at 
18 months, and there was regression of 
the lesions in these two levels after 
exposure ceased. Rats exposed at 14.3 
ppm experienced early mortality, not 
only because of cancer, but also because 
of excess accumulation of keratin and 


inflammatory exudate which caused 
severe labored breathing and death. 

Significant formoldehydc-induced 
lesions were also seen in the CUT mice. 
Lesions in the nasal cavity wore first 
seen at 12 months in the 14.3 ppm 
exposure group. By 18 and 24 months, 
many mice had dysplasia and 
metaplasia. At 5.6 ppm. a few mice had 
dysplasia at 16 and 24 months and a few 
had metaplasia at 24 months. At 2 ppm. 
mice did not develop degenerative 
lesions of the nasal mucosa allhotigh a 
few had serous rhinitis. The 
formaldehyde-induced nasal lesions in 
mice were less severe than those seen in 
rats exposexi at the same concentration. 

A subchronic study in which 
cynomologus monkeys* Syrian golden 
hamsters, and Fischer 344 rats inhaled 
formaldehyde at 0.2,1. or 3 ppm for 22 
hr/day. 7 days/wk, for 26 weeks 
provides information on additional 
species, including monkeys, who like 
humans, are not obligated to breathe 
through the nose |Exs. 42-10:42-104). 
Several nionkeys developed nasal 
dischaige. hoarseness, and cough at 3 
ppm; rats were unaffected; and hamsters 
had a higher frequency of rales, nasal 
dischaige, and lachmation. 

All animals were subjected to gross 
necropsy, and no exposure-relat^ 
lesions were found. Electron 
microscopic examination of the lungs, 
trachea, and nasal turbinate from 10 rats 
exposed at 0 or 1 ppm showed no 
effects. Light microscopic examinatioii 
performed on the nasal turbinate of all 
animals, on ali gross lesions, and on the 
lungs and trachea of animals in the 0.1. 
and 3 ppm groups showed a possible 
response in the 3 ppm rats. To clarify 
this point, the investigators examin^ 
additional sections and found squamous 
cell metaplasia of the nasoturfoinute 
with no effect in the ethmoturbinate. 
Basal cell hyperplasia was observed in 
the anterior and midporliona of the 
nasotuiiunate. More severe effects were 
seen in the rats exposed at 3 ppm. 
Hamsters showed no exposure related 
effects. One of six monkeys exposed at I 
ppm and all six monkeys exposed at 3 
ppm developed squamous cell 
metaplasia and hyperplasia. 

Cell proliferation: Since cell 
replication can be viewed as a 
compensatory response to ceU damage 
and necrosis, an Increased incidence of 
cell replication would be expected to 
occur in direct proportion to the amount 
of damage and death that occurs w hen 
the cell is exposed to formaldehyde. 

Both dose- and species-dependent 
responses have been seen in describing 
formaldehyde's effects on ceil 
replication. Slight increases in cell 


proliferation were seen in rats exposed 
at 0.5 and 2 ppm. In rats exposed for 1 to 
3 days, an increase from 2 to 6 ppm 
rftsullcd In an 8-fold increase in cell 
proliferolion during the first day and a 
25-rold inr rease during the third day (Ex. 
62). 

The incriMse in cell replication %vouId 
Im* expectexi to greatly enhance the 
likelihood of a carcinogenic response. 
Formaldehyde reacts only with single 
strand DNA. The number of these sites 
is much greater when more DNA is 
being replicated. Thus, the likelihood of 
formaldehyde binding to DNA, forming 
adducts that lead to mispairing during 
replication, and resulting in initiated cell 
populations that expand to ncoplosia 
are all related to cell proliferation. Ilie 
results seen with regard to cell 
proliferation are consistent with a 
nonlinear dose-response curve for 
cancer seen in the CUT bioassay ond 
they predict that intermittent, high dose 
exposures should be more affected than 
continuous exposure at equivalent 
cumulative dose. 

Mucociliary clearance: Mucociliary 
clearance can affect formaldehyde's 
availability to react with the respiratory 
mucosa in a number of ways. At low 
doses, proteins, especially albumin, in 
nasal mucous react with fannaldeh>'dc 
(Exs, 73-81F: 73-81C) and the mucous 
flow carries any unreacted material 
low'urd the nasopharynx, where it can 
be swallowed. At high doses, however, 
formaldehyde has an inhibitory effect 
upon mucociliary function. 
Formaldehyde can induce a slowing of 
the mucous flow (mucostasis) and can 
also stop the beating motion of the cilia 
which drive the mucous over the surface 
(ctliastasis). In rats, a no-effect level 
was reported to bo 0.5 ppm [Ex. 73-4BF). 
Morgan and associates, in obserxing 
that Anderson and Molhave had bittnd a 
slight decrease in nasal mucous floW 
rale in humans exposed at 
concentrations as low as 0.8 ppm. noted: 

In Ihr present study. formnldch> dv 
produmi inhibitinn of mucnciliary function in 
the morr anterior region of the noM\ 
indicating somr timiliirity betwren n*S(tonf<4 
in rats and huniana |Ex 73-aiF|. 

Since the slowing of nuiaKiiiiary flow 
permits more formaldehyde to penetrate 
to the surface of the nas<il cavity, which 
would be expected to lead to a higher 
incidence of cancer, the results could be 
taken to suggest that humans are more 
susceptible than rats to the 
carcincogenic effects of formaldehyde 
However, Morgan cautions: 

The progrraaive inhibition uf nnoiil 
muc'4JciU«^ functk'n by formaIddiyde tn r la 
is no important frature. 'iliis obsen jiinn 
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lug^sti that caution should he exerdsed 
when attempting to determini* long-Icnn risks 
to nirway clearance mechanisms based upon 
ri|M»rimenls using only short'tcrm exposures. 

Sufficient information exists to 
conclude that, qualitatively, the 
influence of mucociliary flow on 
f( tTTiijIdehyde toxicity would be in the 
same direction in humans and rats. In 
the absents of any data on cytotoxicity 
and cell proliferation caused by 
formaldehyde in the human, which lead 
to promotion of cancer. OSIIA 
concludes that fonnaldehyde*s cytotoxic 
and proliferative effects should be 
weired in any determination of human 
cancer risk. 

PI Carchwgenidty 

flesult$ in animals: A 24-monlh 
inhalation bioassay of formaldehyde 
was conducted for the Chemical 
Inilustry Institute of Toxicology (CIIT) 
by Buttelle Columbus Laboratories [Exs. 
12; 42-1 lb; 42-131). Exposure groups 
consisted of 120 male and 120 female 
animals of each of two species: Fisher 
344 rats and B6C3F1 mice. The animals 
were exposed for 6 hrs/day, 5 days a 
week at nominal concentrations of 0.2. 

6, and IS ppm of formaldehyde. Actual 
concentrations averaged 2.0,5.6, and 
14 J ppm over the course of the 
(•xperlmenl. During the 24-month 
exposure period, clinical chemistry testa 
and microacopic examinations were 
conducted on animals killed at 6.12.18. 
and 24 months. In order to examine 
lesion recoveiy, some female mice and 
male and female rats were retained after 
termination of exposure. AH the mice 
were killed at 3 months post exposure 
(27 months on study). Some rats were 
killed for necropsy at 3 months post 
exposure, and the rest were killed at 6 
months post exposure (30 months on 
study). 

In the rats, there was a significant 
increase in squamous cell carcinoma of 
the nasal cavity in both males (51 
tumors) and females (52 tumors) 
rxposed to formaldehyde at 14.3 ppm. 
One mate and one female rats exposed 
at 5.6 ppm also has squamous cell 
caixinomaa in the nnso) cavity. AH 
groups of exposed rats hud increased 
Incidences of epithelial dysplasia and 
s<)iiamous cell metaplasia of the nasal 
cavity. 

Two male mice exposed at 14.3 ppm 
had squamous cell carcinomas of the 
nasal cavity, observed at necropsy at 24 
months, which was when exposure 
nde<L The number of nasal cancers 
:ound was not satistically significant. 
i)ut the tumors were accepted as lieing 
•innaldehydo related and biologically 
rignincant because of their histological 


type and historical rarity in unexposed 
mice. 

Microscopic evaluation of histological 
sections revealed an increased 
incidence of epithelial dysplasia and 
squamous cell metaplasia occurred in 
male mice exposed at 5.6 and 14.3 ppm 
and in female mice exposed at 14.3 ppm. 
During exposure, at least some mice 
from each exposure group developed 
rhinitis (inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the nose). 

Non-neoplastic lesions of the nasal 
cavity were already evident in rats 
sacrificed after 6 and 12 months of 
exposure at 14.3 ppm. These epithelial 
changes included mild to severe 
mucopurulent rhinitis, epithelial 
dysplasia, and squamous metaplasia 
(Ex. 42-116). The females of the 14.3 ppm 
group also had increased incidences of 
squamous metaplasia of the trachea. 

The incidence of rhinitis throughout the 
study period was significant also in the 
2.0 and 5.6 ppm groups. In addition, rats 
exposed at 14.3 ppm had increased 
incidences of squamous epithelial 
hyperplasia, squamous atypia. and 
hyperkeratosis. There was an apparent 
regression of squamous cell metaplasia 
of the nasal cavity 3 months after 
exposure ended for the 2D and 5.6 ppm 
exposure groups (Ex. 42-131). 

In describing the lesions found in the 
nasal cavity of exposed rats the authors 
stilled that: 

Apparent progression from squamous 
metaplasia to squamous epithelial 
hyperplasia with increased keratin 
pr^uction and then to areas of squamous 
papillary hyperplasia with areas of cellular 
atypia was evident in the high dose group 
only. More advanced lesions diagnosed as 
carcinoma **ln situ** and. finally, invasive 
squamous cell carcinomas of the nasal 
turbinates were present in rats from the 
intermediate and high exposure groups, but 
were slatisticalty different from controls in 
the high exposure group only. 

A recent evaluation of histopathologic 
sections from five levels of the nasal 
cavities of the CUT rats found a total of 
18 benign polypoid neoplasms with 
similar morphologic characteristics (Exs. 
42-90; 73-50]. The distribution of tumors 
was a follows: 1 in air-exposed control 
animals. 8 in the 2 ppm exposure group. 
6 In the 5.6 ppm group, and 3 in the 14.3 
ppm group. Two animals with polypoid 
adenomas in the 14.3 ppm group also 
had squamous cell carcinomas of the 
nasal passages. A third rat in the high 
dose group had a malignant neoplasm 
with morphologic features similar to 
those of polypoid adenomas, indicating 
that it might represent a malignant 
counterpart. The polypoid adenomas 
were confined to poorly ciliated 
epithelium in the most anterior part of 


the nasal cavity and were restricted to 
the free margins of the naso- and 
maxilloturbinates and the lateral wall 
adjacent to these margins. 

Additional information on location of 
the squamous cell carcinomas was 
obtained for 98 of 103 original animals 
still having adequate tissue for analysis 
(Ex. 73-81C). Single neoplasms were 
present in 40 male and 40 female rats 
exposed at 14.3 ppm. Nine additional 
males and 9 females had multiple 
neoplasms (21 and 20 tumors, 
respectively). More than half the 
squamous cell cancers occurred on the 
lateral side of the nasoturbinate and 
adjacent lateral wall at the front of (he 
nose, about 25 percent were located on 
the midventral nasal septum, and about 
10 percent were on the dorsal septum 
and the roof of the dorsal meatus. A 
small number (2.5%) were found on the 
maxilloturbinate. AJI other regions of the 
nose did not contain squamous cell 
carcinomas except as the result of 
invasion. 

The hlstopathology and clinical 
chemistry results from the CUT study 
were available |Ex. 12) and were 
reviewed by OSHA to determine if any 
related effects were present. In the CIIT 
study. 28 of 115 (24%) rats examined 
following exposure to formaldehyde at 
14.3 ppm showed evidence of bone 
marrow hyperplasia. Only 7 of 113 or 6 
percent of the control rats had lione 
marrow hyperplasio. While such a 
finding might occur if an animal also 
had leukemia, no increase in incidence 
of leukemia was found and the report 
states that these lesions appear to be 
associated with an increased demand 
for leukocytes and erythrocytes In 
animals with nasal tumors. Affected 
animals also had severe purulent rhinitis 
with an associated increased 
granulocytopoiesis and erythropoiesis. 
possibly related to hypoxia. The 
Incidence of leukemia in the 14.3 ppm 
exposure groups (lower exposures not 
examined) was 6 percent (7 of 120 
animals) with 9 percent (11 of 120 
animals) in controls. Information on the 
incidence of lymphomas in mica was 
also examined, and there was no 
association with formaldehyde 
exposure. 

Extensive hematology data for rats 
and mice were collected in the CUT 
study at 6.12.18, and 24 months after 
exposure (Ex. 12). Measurements 
included hemoglobin, hematocrit, 
leukocytes, erythrocytes, mean cell 
volume, mean cell hemoglobin 
concentration, reticulocytes, immature 
neutrophils, mature neutrophils, 
lymphocytes, eosinophils, and 
monocy tes. In no case was there any 
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stiilistically significant trend to 
increasingly abnormal vdlucs as 
exposure continued. ITicsc results are 
consistent with an absence of excess 
leukemia, even at the highest dose. 

The brains of animals exposed at 14.3 
ppm and of control animals were 
examined histopathologically. There 
was no evidence in rats or mice of brain 
lesions related to exposure to 
formaldehyde jEx. 12j. Tracheal lesions 
found in the 14U1 ppm exposed rats, 
which are obligatory nose breathers, 
indicate that effects can extend to sites 
in the respiratory tract beyond the 
immediate site of impaction. This 
ttruling would suggest that the risks of 
cuincer in humans, who are not 
obligatory nose breathers, arc even 
more likely to involve sites of the 
respiratory tract other than the nasal 
epithelium. 

Krivanek. in testimony at OSHA*s 
public meeting, also provided an 
evaluation of the results of the Clfl' 
study to determine if formaldehyde 
caused brain damage or bmin tumors. 
According to Krivanek: 

At all scheduled sachnees animals wen* 
necropsied and brains were removed and 
weighed- No differences between exposed 
and (unjtreatod animals were found. Brain 
and spinal cord tissutfs were examined for 
both gross and microscopic pathologic 
changes in bighHlose and control animals. 
Foot sections of the brain were evaluated: 
cerebellum, cerebrum, medulla, and optic 
nerv’c. 

Simple neurofunctioniil exanima lions, soch 
as poslure. gait and pupillary response were 
performed on all animals prior to scheduled 
•acrifice at 18. 24.27. and 30 months in the 
study. There were no differences found 
between exposed and control animals. This 
information coupled with that of the negative 
histopathologic examinations of nervous 
system tissue provides strong evidence that 
formaldehyde does not produce nervous 
system damage {Tr. 632-n33j- 

The CUT study, rasults from other 
studies of carcinogenicity (discussed 
later), and considerations based on 
metabolism led Krivanek to conclude 
that there Is no convining evidence to 
support a proposition that formaldehyde 
causes brain cancer or leukemia (Tr. 
635-B36J. 

Clearly the presence of malignant 
nasal tumors in the high dose rats in the 
CilT study caused many early deaths. 
Browm (Exs. 42-22; 44-17) conducted 
several statistical tests to verify this 
intuitively obvious effect and to further 
probe whether or not formaldehyde had 
any additional influence on mortality. 
The Kaplan-Meicr estimate of the 
probability of early death, with 
censoring for sacrifica kills and missing 
or traumatized animals, was 0.10. ai5. 
0.21, and a74 at a 2. 5.6, and 14.3 ppm. 


respectively. The extremely high value 
at 14.3 ppm demonstrates the effects 
attributable to nasal cancer. O^nsoring 
for these lesions reduces the cstimote at 
14.3 ppm to 0.22. Brown then applied the 
Mantchflacnszcl test to the rat data to 
examine the hypothesis thaFthere Is no 
residual dose-related effect on mortniity 
after censoring for the nasal carcinomas. 
Instead, a significantly increased 
incidence of early deaths was found at 
all exposure levels. 'Hiis calculation 
suggested to Brown that there is a 
mortality effect due to formaldehyde 
inhalation aside from deaths 
attributable to nasal cancer and that 
this effect is induced probably by 
concentrations of formaldehyde below 
the 3 ppm P£l«. In contrast to the results 
in rots, no significant compound-related 
early mortality was stren in mice. 

A series of studies conducted at New 
York University (NYU) (Exs. 42-3; 42-4| 
corroborates the findings in ihe CUT 
study that inhalation of formaldehyde 
induces nasal cancer in nils. The initial 
study was intended to evaluate Ihe 
effects of inhalation of bischloro(methyl) 
ether (BCMR). a substance known to be 
c^ircinogenic in rats. Hydrogen chloride 
(HCi) and formaldehyde were premixed, 
and then the concentrated mixture was 
diluted by exposure chamlier air. This 
approach was intended to maximize the 
formation of BCME, but only very small 
amounts of BCME were formed relative 
to the amount of formaldehyde present. 
Subsequent to the start of the study at 
NYU, the CIlfT announced that 
formaldehyde, one of the reactants, was 
a carcinogen in another strain of rats. In 
follow-up. Ihe NYU Investigators 
conducted a separate .study ainlaining 
four groups of animals: one exposed to a 
premixed ffCI-formaldehyde mixture as 
in the first test, a second exposed to 
these two gases without premixing, a 
third group exposed to formaldehyde, 
and a fourth group exposed to IICl. 

All animals were mate rats of the 
Sprague-Dawley strain. They were 
exposed for 6 hrs/day. 5 days a week for 
life. They were allowed to die naturally 
or were killed when muribimd. A 
complete necropsy w'as performed on 
each animal, with particular attention 
being given to the respiratory tract. In 
the first experiment, histolo^cal slid«?s 
were prepared from each side of the- 
head to display the nasal cavity as 
viewed laterally from the miditne. In the 
second experiment, the head was cut 
vertically Into four slabs beginning just 
behind the nostrils and extending to the 
orbits. Histologic sections were 
obtained from the face of each slab. 

In experiment one. the rats were 
exposed at nomimol concentrations of 
14 ppm of formaldehyde and 10 ppm of 


HCI (actual concentrations 14.7 and 10.6 
ppm, respfK:tively). Of the 99 exposed 
animals. 28 developed nasal tumors 
which consisted of 25 squamous 
carcinomas and 3 papillomas. A high 
proportion of exposed rats showed 
squamous metaplasia of the nasal 
cavity. They also had more epithelial 
hyfierplasia and hyperplasia with atypia 
than the controls. No primary tumors 
were observed in the iar>mx. trachea, or 
lungs |Ex. 42-2|. 

Although the final results of the 
second N>'U study have not been 
published. Albert provided OSHA with 
a listing of the incidence of nasal tumors 
in each of tKe study groups (Ex. 42-3]. In 
the 100 rats exposed to formaldehyde 
alone, there were 39 squamous cell 
carcinomas, 10 squamous coll 
papillomas, and 1 fibrosarcoma. When 
the formaldehyde and HCI were 
premixed, incidences in 100 rats were 4S 
squamous ceil carcinomas. 13 squomoaif 
cell papillomas. 1 Hbrosanioma. 1 
adenocarcinoma, and 1 
esthesioneurocpithelioma. If the two 
chemicals were not premixed, nasal 
tumor incidences in 100 rats were: 27 
squamous cell carcinomas. 10 squamous 
cell papillomas. 2 adenocarcinomas, and 
1 nasal polyp. There were no nasal 
tumors in 99 air controls. 9B colony 
controls, or In 99 animats exposed to 
HCI alone. 

Unlike the CIFF study, the NYU rati 
developed squamous cell papilloma.^, a 
benign counterpart to the squamous cell 
carcinoma, in the nasal cavity. 
Adenocarcinomas were found In low 
incidence in two of the groups of rats. 
Tills Is consistent with the Clfl^ findings, 
but In the NYU study they occurred only 
in groups also exposed to HCI [Ex. 44> 
18; Tr. 13|. The much higher incidence of 
tumors found in the second series of 
animals is consistent with Ihe results of 
the CUT study and appears to be 
consistent with the more tiiomugh 
histopothology done on these animals 
Only one esthesioneuroepithelioma. a 
tumor roost likely attributable to BCMK 
exposure, was found, indicating that the 
small concentrations of BCME produced 
played a minimal role in Ihe results 
found. 

OSHA has determined that this study 
confirms in a second strain of rats that 
exposure to formaldehyde can cause 
cancer in animals, providing further 
evidence to conclude that formaldehyde 
should be handled as a potcntlul 
occupational carcinogen. 

In a study reported by Tobe ei aL |Ex. 
73-14B|. groups of 32 male Fischer 344 
rats were exposed to formaldehyde for 6 
hr/day. 5 days a week for up to 28 
months. Five groups consisted of a 
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coluny control, a room control, and 
animals exposed to formaldehyde at 0.3, 
to and 15 ppm. in the highest dose 
gruupi, there were 14 cases of squamous 
cell carcinoma and 5 cases of squamous 
cell popillonm. No tumors of the nasal 
cavities were observed at 0.3 or 2 ppm. 
Rhinitis, squamous metaplasia, and 
hvperpiasia of the nasal respiratory 
epithelium were observed in all three 
groups exposed to formaldehyde. Ibe 
Formaidehyde Institute has questioned 
the relevance of the hyperplasia and 
metaplasia at the low doses, noting that 
rhinitis in conUols may have indicated 
tin jnciean chamber or poor general 
health of the animals |Ex. 77-19d). Since 
each group contained only 32 animals, 
as compared with 240 unimuis per group 
in the cm* study, which did not find 
mrihgnancies of the nasal cavity at 2 
ppm. it is not surprising that 2 ppm. and 
an even lower dose. 0.3 ppm. failed to 
show a response. The finding of 
p,ipiUomas is consistent with the? NYU 
study and suggests that a combination 
of related benign (papilloma) and 
malignuni (squamous cell) tumors is a 
probable response in experimental 
§tudi€!S of inhaled formaldehyde. The 
CUT study fiitlcd to find any papillomas 
althuu^ other benign tumors were 
obsfrvcd. 

OSMA regards the finding of 
squamous cell carcinoma in two 
experimental studios conducted 
mdepimdently of the CUT study as 
evidence strongly supporting the 
condiiston that formaldehyde should be 
considered to be an occupational 
carcinogen. In contrast, the failure to 
Dnd polypoid adenomas in two 
additional studies indicates to OSH A 
that the role of the adenomas in 
assessing the risk of formaldehyde 
exposure is much less certain. 

Dalbiry |Ex. 42-33| exposed 86 male 
Syrian golden hamsters to formaldehyde 
at 10 ppm for 5 hrs/day. 5 days a week, 
for their lifetime. A control group 
contained 132 hamsters. At necropsy, 

“all major tissues*^ were preserved in 
bufftTed formalin. Two transverse 
r<‘r.ti<}fts of the nasal turbinates of each 
animal were examined along with 
longitudinal suctions of the larynx, 
trachea, and lung lobes. 

Although no tumors were found in 
rithcr the formaldehyde exposed or the 
control group, survival time of 
fornialdehyde'cxposed hamsters was 
wjtnificantly reduced (p<0X)5) compared 
with unexposed controls. Areas of 
h>'parplastic and metaplastic nasal 
epithelium were observed in 5 percent of 
the exposed animals compared with 
ttone in the control hamsters. 

The exposure equivalent for 
’xwnparison of the CUT study with the 


Dnlbey study would be 8 ppm. a level 
that might be expected to produce only 
o few nusal cancers in rats. 

Furthermore, the histopatholog>* was 
less complete in the study of hamsters 
than in the CUT rats (2 nasal cavity 
section.^ vs. 5). further lowering 
expectations for finding cancer. The 
chances of finding nasal tumors were 
decreased even more by the early age at 
death and the small number of animals 
in the study group (Ex$. 73-87; 7&-8b). 
Thus. Dalbey s results in the hamster are 
not necessarily indicative of a 
significant species effect OSHA agrees 
with the author's conclusion that **our 
finding. . . does not necessarily 
disagree with the reported induction of 
squamous cell carcinoma in rats.** 

Dalbey also examined the possibility 
that exposure to formaldehyde could 
influence the incidence of respiratory 
tumors induced by diethylnitrosamine 
(DHN). Male S>Tian golden hamsters 
were divided into 5 groups. Fifty 
animals were exposed 5 hrs/day. once 
per week for life to formaldehyde at 30 
ppm. No tumors were observed in the 
respiratory tract of the group exposed 
under these conditions. Similarly, no 
tumors of the respiratory system were 
observed in 50 colony controls. A third 
group of 100 animals received 10 
injections of DEN. once per w^ek for 10 
weeks. Two additional groups of 50 
animals received 10 injections of DEN 
and lifetime exposure to formaldehyde. 
One group started formaldehyde 
exposure concurrently and the other 
started foimaldohyde exposure 2 wrecks 
after the last DEN injection. Hamsters 
receiving concurrent exposures to 
formaldehyde (administered 2 days prior 
to each of 10 weekly DF^ injections) 
had a higher number of tracheal tumors/ 
tumor-bearing animals at necropsv than 
those receiving DF.N alone. No ennonced 
effect was seen when formaldehyde was 
administered following DEN injection, 
indicating that formaldehyde did not 
perform as a promoter. These results 
indicated to the authors that 
formaldehyde may act as a cofaclor in 
chemical carcinogenesis in the 
respiratory tract. 

Spangler and Ward reported 
preliminar>* results of a skin cancer 
study in Senear mice, a species 
particularly sensitive to two-stage 
carcinogenesis |Ex. 70-44|. Solutions 
consisting of 3.7 to 4.0 percent 
formaldehyde were applied to the backs 
of female mice, 30 per group. As an 
initiator, foramldehyde was 
administered once. As a promoter, it 
was applied once or twice a week. 
I^isitive controls Included dimethyl 
benzanthracene for initiation and 12-o- 
telradecanoyl nhorboM3-acetate fTPA) 


for promotion. Negative controls w^ere 
administered acetone. Formaldehyde 
was also tested as a complete 
carcinogen. The authors felt their 
preliminary results indicated that 
formaldehyde, applied to the skin, 
probably is neither a complete 
carcinogen nor an initiator. Interim data 
on promotion were inconclusive. 

Krivanek. Chromey, and Mr.Alack |Ex. 
7(M3| also examined the potential of 
formaldehyde to initiate or promote 
tumorigenesis at the site of contact on 
the skin of female CD-I mice. 
Formaldehyde solutions, in a 50:50 
acetone to water mixture, were prepared 
from paraformaldehyde. TPA was used 
as a Imown promoter and benz(a)p>Tenc 
(OaP) was used for initiation. 
Formaldehyde, as an initiator, was 
applied in a single $ mg dose followed 
by applications of promoter, beginning 
two weeks later, three times a week for 
180 days. Formaldehyde, os a promoter, 
was administered under the same 
protocol at doses of 1A OJi. or 0.1 mg in 
0.1 ml of vehicle. As a complete 
cardnogen. formaldehyde was applied 
in an initial dose of 5 mg followed by 
periodic exposures of 1 mg administered 
for 180 days. All animals were observed 
for 180 additional days after completion 
of exposure. Skin nodules were 
considered positive responses if they 
persisted at least 30 days. 

The results of the experiment were as 
follows for the following initiator/ 
promoter combinations: acclone/TP/V— 
3/29: BaP/TPA—28/29: HCHO/TPA—5/ 
29: HCHO/acetone—0/30: HCHO/ 
HCHO-8/30: BaP/1,0 mg HCHO—1/30: 
BaP/0.5 mg CHO—2/30: BaP/0.1 mg 
HCHO— 7/30: and BaP/acetono^/29. 
The 1 mg dose of formaldehyde was 
mildly irritating to the skin. Large doses 
(2-5 mg) produced definite skin 
irritation, so that higher doses of 
formaldehyde were not considered 
acceptable. Under conditions of the 
assay. Krivanek etoi. concluded that 
formaldehyde at minimally irritating 
concentrations did not initiate or 
promote skin tumors and also failed to 
act as a complete tumorigen. 

The two studies on skin tumorigenesis 
suggest that formaldehyde does not 
present a cancer hazard by the dermal 
route, but they are subject to criticism. 
Dosage levels had to be restricted 
because of formaldehyde's ability to 
damage the skin, and the number of 
animals tested had to be limited. Thus, 
critics could contend that these 
limitations make the skin painting 
studies too insensitive to detect the 
cancer risk. Furthermore, formaldehyde 
is known to react with biochemicals 
near the surface of intact skin, so that 
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systemic cancer from the dermal route 
would be an unexpected finding. That, 
however, leaves unanswered the 
question of how a subject would 
respond if the dose applied were 
sufficiently concentrated to damage the 
epidermis, since undepsuch 
circumstances more formaldehyde 
would be available systemicolly. 

Over the past years, there have been 
several other studies of formaldehyde's 
potential carcinogenicity. These have 
involved oral or injection site 
experiments using formaldehyde and 
hexamethylenetetramine (HMT), which 
decomposes to formaldehyde within the 
cell. Watanabe and coworkers 
examined the effects of subcutaneous 
(sc) injections of formaldehyde, HMT, 
and formic acid. While formic acid 
failed to induce tumors, several rats 
exposed to the other chemicals 
developed injection site tumors (Exs. 42- 
125; 42-126]. HMT has been examined 
by oral administration in rats and mice 
either by gavage or in drinking water. In 
all cases [Exs. 42-18; 42-36). HMT failed 
to induce observable tumors. It must be 
noted that all of these studies suffer 
from severe deficiencies such as small 
numbers of experimental animals, short 
duration of exposure, and early death of 
the animals. These would make the 
detection of a tumor response much less 
likely than would be expected according 
to protocols presently in use for long- 
term animal bioassays. 

Mueller et oL (Ex. 73-129) affixed oral 
cavity tanks containing 3 percent 
formalin onto the palates of six rabbits. 
Four were fitted as control animals and 
10 additional animals served as colony 
controls. One animal developed a 
carcinoma in situ at 11 months, one 
month after cessation of exposure to 
formaldehyde. This result is consistent 
with later finding in well-conducted 
bioassays which demonstrate that 
formaldehyde affects the site of contact, 
but it is meaningless in defining 
potential risk to exposed workers. 

Horton et al (Ex. 42-67) conducted a 
subchronic inhalation study using 
groups consisting to of from 42 to 60 
C3H mice exposed to formaldehyde at 0, 
41.82, or 163 ppm for three 1-hour 
periods a week. The number of animals 
dying increased rapidly after 6 hours of 
exposure at 163 ppm. and this exposure 
was discontinued. Exposure at 41 and 82 
ppm continued for a total of 1051-hour ' 
periods. Thirty-six mice exposed at 41 
ppm for 35 weeks were exposed 
subsequently to formaldehyde at 122 
ppm for another 29 weeks. No tumors 
were found in the lungs or trachea; the 
nasal turbinates were not examined. 
However, metaplasia and hyperplasia of 


the trachea was observed in all 
exposure groups. The 15 mice that 
survived exposure at 122 ppm In the 
extended and intensified study had 
tracheal metaplasia extending Into the 
major bronchi. 

This study design would no longer be 
considered an acceptable protocol to 
assess carcinogenic potential. Exposure 
duration was too short, and 8ur\'ival of 
the animals exposed an additional 29 
weeks was poor. Thus, the number of 
animals at long-term risk was 
inadequate to assess formaldehyde's 
carcinogenic potential. Also, the most 
likely target site, the nose, was not 
examined Other studies (Fas. 70-24:70- 
29| suggest that certain strains of mice 
may reduce their expusiu^ by reducing 
their respiration rate. Despite these 
serious limitations, the study provides 
some qualitative information to suggest 
that repeated short-term exposure to 
formaldehyde produces the same types 
of effects as exposure throughout the 
course of the day. 

In the Texas Indoor Air Quality Study 
(TIAQS) (Ex. 70-191. Thiess and 
colleagues conducted a number of 
experiments designed to examine 
formaldehyde's potential lo cause 
genotoxic and carcinogenic responses al 
sites distant to the initial site of contact. 
In one study, changes in the DNA and 
RNA contents of selected tissues of the 
Sprague-Dawley rat as the result of the 
inhalation of formaldehyde were 
measured by flow cytometry. In 
addition, alveolar macrophages in the 
lung and bone marrow jells were 
examined microscopically to assess any 
chromosomal damage possibly related 
to formaldehyde exposure. The flow 
cytometry analysis demonstrated small 
but significant alterations in the RNA 
content of lung alveolar macroph^iges as 
the result of inhaling formaldehyde but 
no changes in either the DNA or the 
RNA contents of bone marrow cells. The 
cytogenetic analysis found no noticeable 
damage to the bone marrow cells other 
than an increased number of centric 
fusions but signiticant cytogenetic 
danuige (chromatid breaks, chromosome 
breaks, and centric fusions) to the 
alveolar macrophages. These findings 
suggested to the authors that inhaled 
formaldehyde is capable of producing 
genotoxic effects in the lowTr 
respiratory tract and possibly in bone 
marrow cells of rats. 

To determine whether formaldehyde 
is capable of inducing cancer in mice 
exposed by routes other than inhalation. 
Stniin A mice, an especially sensitive 
species, were given repeat^ 
intraperituneal (ip) or oral doses of one 
of two types of formaldehyde, /e. 


formalin or paraformaldehyde. These 
doses were administered 5 times a week 
for 8 w^eeks. Sixteen weeks later the 
animals were killed and the number of 
adenomas appearing on the lung 
surfaces were counted. Neither formalin 
nor paraformaldehyde increased the 
number of lung adenomas in mice by 
either route of exposure. As a part of 
this same experiment, formaldehyde 
was found to rapidly mobilize from both 
sites of administration and be expired 
through the lungs either as itself or as lU 
metabolites. 

The TIAQS group also examined the 
effects of carcinogens and lung irritants 
on the lung tumor incidence in the 
Strain-A mouse. Croups of 30 mice wore 
exposed at 0.5.3. or 15 ppm of 
h^rmaldehyde for 6 hrs/daj'. 5 days/wk 
for 18 weeks. Al the end of the exposure 
period, the mice were killed and the 
lungs excised. The adenomas appearing 
on the lung surface were count^ undt'r 
a dissecting microscope, lliere was a 
slight elevation In lung tumor response 
in all experimental groups, althmrgh the 
results were statistically significant only 
in the group of mice exposed at 15 ppm. 
In contrast, when urethane was injected 
also, formaldehyde showed an ability lo 
antagonize the known carcinogenicity of 
urethane. The authors speculated that 
this effect might be related to 
formaldehyde's capacity lo inhibit DNA 
repair resulting in death of the 
cardnogenicaily transfornujci adls. 

Additional groups of mice were 
exposed to butylated hydroxyloluenn 
(BHTJ, a known lung Irritant, or 
urethane, a lung carcinogen in mice, and 
formaldehyde (poraformaldehyde or 
formalin) through the intraperitoneal 
and oral routes of administration. Dy the 
inlraperitoncdl route, formaldehyde 
enhanced the carcinogenic effects of 
urethane, but by the oral route there was 
neither enhancement nor anlogonism, as 
seen when formaldehyde was tnhaleti. 

In the BHT experiments, lung tumors 
were found, but only when 
paraformaldehyde was administered 

Specific regions of the rat nasal 
passage are susceptible to the 
development of squamous cell 
carcinomas when exposed to 
formaldehyde (Ex. 73-810). In geni T ^. 
only regions of the nasal epithelium t^'id 
also experienced inhibition of 
mucociliary function and acute 
cytotoxicity during short-ienn exposures 
have developed cancer (Ex. 7(>-22|. No 
squamous ced carcinomas were found in 
the ethmoid turbinates, the posterior 
lateral wall, the maxillary recess. t!:c 
nasolacrimal duct, or the nasopharymx 
(Ex. 73-61G|. However, over half of ihi' 
squamous col! neoplasms ocairred on 
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the nasatiirhinates and adfacont lateral 
whH at the fron! of the nose while only 
ZS percent wen* found on the 
nujxilltiUirbinale. Both these regions 
show toxic (irritative) effects fnm short¬ 
term exposures, indicating that there are 
possible regional differences In 
MiscepUbiHty of the rat nasal epithelium 
to ardnogenic effects of formaldehyde 
|Kx. 70-221 

OSMA has examined the CUT study in 
dtpth and believes that it provides high 
quality information. Good laboratory 
practices were followed and there is a 
clear liose-response relationship 
between exposure and nasal cancer in 
the rat. Information on concurrent 
uintrols, specifir4( of exposure, and age 
of each rat at death was complied. Ibe 
route of administration is directly 
applicable to worker exposure, and the 
loivor concentrations (2 and 5.6 ppm) 
bfcickel OSMA's existing 8>hour PEL for 
fiirmaidehyde. In addition, biologically 
signififmnt malignancies were otiserved 
in the CUT mice, and the production of 
iqiiamous cell cancers of the nasal 
CBVily in rats has been confirmed in two 
ruiepeodent studies in the same and a 
dilfereot strain of rat. This information 
sutisfios the criteria described in 
OSIlA's Cancer Policy to support a 
finding that formaldehyde is a potential 
t'l I isjiationa] carcinogen. There is no 
eviJenot in the record that would lead 
OSIIA to conclude that human.H and rats 
react differentlv to formaldehyde. 

Available information is sufficient to 
conclude that in the rat. formaldehyde is 
a direct carcinogen acting at the site of 
application. Ibc three animal inhalation 
itudies indicate that formaldehyde is 
probably a respiratory system 
(^'iinnogen in mammals. 

The results of the TIAQS suggest that 
there are interactive effects between 
formaldehyde and other chemicals. 
DifToitmces between tluj effects of 
; 'T.! formaldehyde and formalin were 
veen in some tests: more rapid excretion 
of carbon dioxide in expired air from 
formalin than from paraformaldehyde, 
antagonism of the carcinogenic action of 
Birr by formalin, and enhancement of 
BUTs carcinogenic action by 
parafurmaldehyde. The first of these 
tliffi rcnces, in particular, may represent 
inleruclive effects between 
formaldehyde and melhanoi, present In 
formalin at concentrations up to 15 
Percent, because methanol is known to 
be oxidized within the body to 
formaldehyde. 

The Strain*A mouse may not provide 
s reliable lest model to indicate the 
likelihood of a carcinogenic effect In 
^thcr strains or species |Kx. 70-35; Tr. 
14-15, 76-79). Certainly, the lung 
adentimas formed In this highly 


susceptible strain cannot be considered 
as demonstrative of a true risk of lung 
cancer in humans. The results with the 
Stmin A mouse test have had little 
effect on OSHA’s conclusions about 
actions to be taken. 

(2) Carcinogenicity—Human Data, A 
number of epidemiological studies of 
individuals exposed to formaldehyde 
have been published in the scientific 
Itlenilure. The groups studied included 
anatomists, pathologists, morticians, 
chemical workers, and apparel workers. 
Many of these studies have also been 
reviewed by the International Agency 
for Research on Cancer (lARC) |Kx. 42- 
70): the Environmental F^iteclion 
/Xgcncy (EPA) |Ex. 42-40); and the 
Epidemiology ^nel of the Consensus 
Workshop on Formaldehyde (Ex. 70-56). 
Therr conclusions are also summaiixed 
below. 

The epidemiological studies employ 
standard epidemiological methods 
which are briefly explained to assist the 
general reader who is not familiar with 
epidemiological terms. A proportionate 
mortality ratio (PMR) compares the 
proportion of observed deaths from a 
specific cause, such as suicide, in the 
group under study to the proportion of 
deaths expected from this cause in the 
standard or comparison population. A 
standardized mortality ratio (SMR) 
compares the ratio of the observed 
numlNir of deaths from a specific cause 
in the study population to the numlier of 
deaths from this cause that would be 
expected in the gl^neral or standard 
population. The number of expected 
deaths is usually calculated from the 
known death rates of the standard 
population adjusted to the study 
population for age, sex. race and 
calendar time period. A case control 
study compares individuals who have a 
specific disease (cases) with similar 
individuals who do notliavc the disease 
(controls). The purpose is to determine if 
the two groups differ in the proportion of 
persons who have been exposed to a 
specific factor, in this case, 
formaldehyde. Statististical power (or 
power) is related to the number of 
individuals in the study populotion and 
is the ability of the study to detect a 
statistically significant increase in an 
effect, such as lung cancer, if one is 
present in the population. 

(a) Potholosists and Anatomists. 
Stroup (Ex. 73-42] conducted a historical 
prospective mortality study of 2.317 men 
who were members of the American 
Association of Anatomists (AAA) for at 
least one year between 1888 and 1989. 
Stroup limited the study group to include 
anatomists, who had lived in the U.S. 
when they joined the association, and 
who contributed at least one vear of 


folluw-up. Seventy-eight (3.4*C) of the 
anatomists were excluded from analysis 
because they had died, moved or w'cre 
lost to follow-up before 1925, leaving 
2234. Since reliable cause-spedflc 
mortality rates were unavailable for Ihe 
ll.S. popiilation before 1925, person- 
years experienced between 1888 and 
1925 were excluded from analysis. 
Deaths among Ihe anatomists were 
compared with U.S. white male 
standardized mortality rales for 1925-79. 
Observed deaths due to brain ameer 
and leukemia were also compared to the 
expected based on rates from 1900 
through 1974 for male members of the 
American Psychiatric Association 
(APA). 

Stroup noted that formaldehyde has 
been the major active ingredient in 
fixatives and preservatives for 
approximately 100 years. Other 
potential exposures mentioned were to 
phenol, benzene, toluene, xylene, 
osmium telroxide, picric acid, dioxane, 
butanol, glutaraldebyde. and acrolein. 
Stroup estimated from the few 
quantitative estimates available, that 
anatomists working with cadavers 
generally had been exposed to 
formaldehyde in the 1 to 3 ppm range, 
with inlermittent exposures oven higher. 

Although exposure data were not 
available, Stroup determined the 
anatomists research or teaching 
interests and gathered informa I ion on 
tediniques us^ in the field to help 
identify potential exposures. All 
anatomists were assigned to one of four 
groups: 45 percent were gross 
anatomists (most exposure to 
formaldehyde) and 53 percent were 
microanatomisls (less exposure to 
formaldehyde). The rest included 
persons who were both gross and 
microanatomists (intermediate 
exposure] and those not in any of the 
three specialty groups (least exposure to 
formaldehyde). As of December 31,1979, 
799 (35%) died, 77 (3.6%) had moved out 
of the U.S., and 39 (2%) had been lost to 
follow-up. 

When the mortality experience of 
anatomists was compared with that of 
U.S. white males, there was a significant 
excess of brain cancer (10 observed, 3.69 
expected, SMR == 271,95% CL=r130- 498) 
and an excess to total leukemia (10 
observed. 6.7 expected. SMR = 150). The 
excess of leukemia deaths could bo 
attributed to a significant excess of 
chronic myeloid leukemia (3 observed, 
0.34 expected SMR = 862). There were 
significant defldts in deaths from all 
causes (737 observed, 1129 expected. 
SMR-65,95% CL=61-71). from all 
cancers (120 observed. 188 expected, 
SMR-64. 95% CL^SI -74). from lung 
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cancer (12 observed. 43 expected. 

SMR = 28. 95% CL^13*46). end from utl 
non-neoplastic conditions. 

Because of concern for asdirtaininent 
bias in the diagnosis of brain cancer and 
leukemia, Stroup compared the 
mortality experience of anatomists for 
these sites to that of psychiatrists. The 
incidence of brain cancer remained 
significantly elevated (11 observed, 1.9 
expected, SMR =579,95% CL = 289- 
1036); the risk from chronic myeloid 
leukemia also remained elevated. Stroup 
also found that the risk of brain cancer 
was four times greater for gross 
anatomists who had been characterized 
as having the most exposure to 
formaldehyde, than for U.S. white males 
(7 observed. 1.74 expected, SMR =^402, 
95% CL=126-750). The death certificates 
for 11 of the 13 anatomists who died of 
brain tumors between 1920 and 1980 
specified the cell type. All of these were 
glial cell tumors of neuroectodermal 
origin. One was a glioma, 6 were 
glioblastomas, and 4 were astrocytomas. 
Only 3B-50% of primary intracranial 
neoplasms are of these cell types. 

To further examine the possibility of 
ascertainment bias with regard to 
socioeconomic status and brain cancer, 
Stroup compared the observed number 
of primary intracranial neoplasms 
among anatomists to the expected based 
on rates for Rochester, Minnesota 
(where age and sex-specific incidence 
rates for brain cancer are available 
since 1950). The excess of brain cancer 
remained significantly elevated (10 
observed, 4.7 expected, SMR = 215, 
p<.05). llie greatest excesses in broin 
cancer occurred in the 35-54 and 55-64 
age groups, rather than in the elderly. 

Some of Stroup's conclusions follow: 
(1) Brain cancer and chronic 
myelogenous leukemia ore the only 
causes of death important among 
anatomists: (2) all 10 anatomists who 
died of brain cancer during the 1925 to 
79 study period had glial cell tumors: (3) 
the SMR for brain cancer is greater 
when psychiatrists, with similar 
sociodemographic characteristics, were 
used os a reference group: (4) while the 
overall incidence of leukemia deaths 
was not significantly elevated there 
were significantly greater numbers of 
chronic myeloid leukemia deaths 
observed among anatomists: (5) bruin 
cancer incidence remained significantly 
elevated even after expected deaths 
were adjusted for socioeconomic effects, 
but the etiologic agent responsible could 
not be identified: and (6) since there was 
a significant deficit in mortality from 
infectious diseases, it is very unlikely 
that infectious agents were responsible 


for the increased risk of gliomas among 
anatomists. 

The Epidemiology Panel of the 
Consensus Workshop |Ex. 78-561 
concuded that ascertainment bias is 
unlikely to be present in this study 
because the excesses of brain cancer 
and leukemia mortality remained 
significant in comparison to that of 
psychiatrists. Furthermore, the brain 
tumor observed among the anatomists 
were of a specific cell type that was out 
of line with distribution of cell types 
observed in autopsy series. 

fiarringtun and Shannon |Ex. 42-59) 
conduct^ a historical prospective study 
of 2.079 male pathologists who were 
active members of the Royal College of 
Pathologists or the Pathological Society 
of Great Britain at some time between 
January 1,1955 and December 31.1973. 
Deaths within this group were recorded 
until the end of 1973 and compared with 
the mortality experience of the 
population of either England and Wales 
or Scotland, adjusted for age and 5-year 
calendar periods. Of the 156 pathologists 
who had died, death certificates were 
obtained for all but 5 (3%); 13 
pathologists (86%) were lost to follow¬ 
up by the end of the study period. 

Among male pathologists in England 
and Wales, the investigators reportini 
statistically significant increases in 
mortality from lymphopoietic system 
cancer (8 observed, 3.3 expected, 

SMR =^242. p<.01) and from suicide. 

Harrington and Oakes |Rx. 42-58) 
more recently followed the cohort of 
members of the Royal College of 
Pathologists from |anuary 1.1974 
through December 31,1980, analyzing 
the mortality experience of 2.720 
members (2.307 males and 413 females). 
During the 6 years, 126 deaths had 
occurred (110 males and 16 females]. 
Vital status was confirmed for 2.304 
(99.9%) of the males and 411 (99.5%) of 
the females. Death certificates were 
obtained for all but 5 cases (96%). Most 
pathologists reportedly hod liecn 
exposed to formalin during all or part of 
their professional lives, although levels 
of exposure were unknown. They were 
also exposed to a variety of other 
hazardous materials, such as phenols 
and TB bacilli. 

Noteworthy among the findings of 
Harrington and Oakes was an excress of 
deaths from broin cancer (4 observed, 

1.2 expected. SMR331. p<.m, 00% 

CL=113-758). All four brain cancers 
were of the astrocytoma or glioma cell 
type. 

Social class gradients were described 
by the authors as being relatively 
unimportant for this tumor (Social Class 
1 S.MR=108). llicy further slated thiit 


there had been no excess in brain 
cancer mortality among medical 
practitioners as a group. Ilicre were nu 
significant excesses of mortality for 
other sites. 

Levine (Tr. 239-245; Fjc. 73-61C| 
examined the data cited by Harrington 
and Oakes in reaching their conclusion!i 
nrgarding social edass gradients. He 
concluded that there was a social class 
trend with respect to brain cancer seen 
in persons over 65 years of age. 
However, the small number of deaths. 5 
percent of the cohort, suggests that thi.n 
is a young group and that the mortality 
experience of persons over age 65 would 
not be relevant to the interpretation of 
the study results. 

Mulanoski (Ex. 42-611 presented 
unpublished data to OSHA on the 
mortality experience of male 
pathologists who wore members of the 
American Association of Pathologist> 
and Bacteriologists (AAPB) and the 
American Society for Experimental 
Pathology (ASEP). Matanoski stated that 
this information had been collected la 
evaluate the |>ossible effects of exposure! 
to oncogenio viruses, not formaldehydi^ 

Among 1,336 AAPB members listed 
through 1969, Matanoski identified 381 
deaths between 1915 and 1974. Among 
1,439 members of ASEP, Matanoski 
identified 181 deaths between 1920 ami 
1974. Matanoski atlempled to provide a 
closer comparison group by using data 
from the American Psychiatric 
Association (APA). The psychiatrists 
and pathologists were expected to have 
similar education and experience excirpi 
that psychiatrists would not have had 
extensive exposure to formaldehyde or 
oncogenic viruses. 

In addition, Matanoski examined the 
age-adjusted proportional mortality of 
members of the two pathology socictii a 
compared w^ith the combined deaths of 
psychiatrists (APA). internists (AGP), 
and otolaryngologists/ophlhalmolpgist^ 
(AAOO). Duplicate deaths in AAPB nnd 
ASEP (about 30% overlapping 
membership] were eliminated. Cause-^ uf 
death from each site in the nasal region 
were examined separately to determine 
whether excess proportionuto mortality 
occurred at any apcciftc site. Physicians 
in these societies were not characteriz**!! 
according to their exposure to various 
chemicals. 

In the proportionate mortality 
analysis, there was a significant deficit 
of lung cancer for the combined groups 
of pathologists (12 observed, 21.4 
expected, PMR = 56. p<D2S). When 
AAPB members were compared with the 
other physician groups, there was a 
significant excess of kidney cancer (7 
observed. 3.2 expected. PMR»2.21, 
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p<.05). When ASEP members were 
compared with the other physicians, 
there was a significant excess of 
primary liver cancer (3 observed, 0.48 
expected. PMR=^622. p<.025). Two 
cases of hypopharyngeal cancer 
(PMR- 34.9) were identified in members 
of APB as compared to the expected 
based on the mortality experience of 
other physicians. 

Data were not onalytsed by latency or 
by length of exposure, and it was not 
possible to determine the percent of 
each group of pathologists with 20 or 
more years of exposure and 30 or more 
years of observation. Matanoski 
concluded that there was an excess of 
primary liver, pancreas, and kidney 
cancers as well as other lymphomas in 
pathologists and that brain cancer may 
l)c more common than expected. She 
cautioned that these data only 
associated specific cancer risks with an 
occupation rather than with a substance. 

(bj Morticians, Embolmcrs, and 
Funeral directors. Walrath and 
FraumenJ |Ex. 42-124) studies the 
proportionate mortality experience of 
embiilmers who were licensed to 
practice in New York State between 
1902 and 1980 and were known to have 
died between 1925 and 1980. Subjects 
were identified through the Bureau of 
Funeral Services and Embalming of the 
New York Stale Health Department 
using registration files of recently 
deceased embalmers and a ledger 
containing all registered embalmers at 
the lime of license application. Until 
1947, New York State issued separate 
licenses for embalming and for funeral 
directing. Deaths among those who held 
only a funeral director's license were 
excluded from the cohort. Deaths 
observed among embalmers were 
compared with expected deaths by 
applying age. race, and calendar year- 
specific proportions of death for each 
cause among the U.S. male population to 
the total deaths by 5-year age and 
calendar periods. Proportionate Cancer 
Mortality Ratios (PCMRs) were also 
computed using the total number of 
cancer deaths as the denominator for 
calculating the expected deaths at each 
site. 

According to the investigators, 
formaldehyde has been the main 
preservative in commercial embalming 
nuids since the turn of the century. 
Because actual exposure data were not 
available, the investigators assumed 
Ikat individuals licensed as embalmers 
bad greater cumulative exposures to 
furmaldehyde than funeral directors. 

Oeath certificates for 1.678 embalmers 
Here requested but only 1.283 (75%) 

Here received. While males accounted 
for 1,132 deaths and nonwhite males for 


79. Ten women and 42 men of unknown 
race were excluded from detailed 
analysis. 

Among the 1,132 white male 
embalmers. there were significant 
excesses of proportionate mortality from 
cancer of the colon (29 observed. 20 
expected. PMR = 143. p<.05). skin 
cancer (8 observed. 3.8 expected. 

PMR-221, p<i)5). and arteriosclerotic 
heart disease (ASIID) (481 observed. 431 
expected. PMR *112. p<.05). There 
were significant deficits of deaths from 
the respiratory system (52 observ'ed. 68 
expected. PMR=77. p<.05), accidental 
deaths, and rectal cancer (3 observed. 

7.7 expected. PMK=r32, p<.05). 

Among the 79 deaths of nonwhite 

men. there were significant elevations in 
proportionate mortality from cancers of 
the larynx (2 observed, expected not 
stated) and lymphatic-hematopoietic 
system (3 observed, expected not 
stated), and from ASHD (33 observed, 21 
expected). There were significant 
deficits for diseases of the respiratory 
system and from external causes (1 
observed. 4.8 expected for both causes). 

Since the year of last licensure was 
unavailable for decedents listed only in 
the ledger, it was not possible to 
measure length of employment or length 
of licensure. As an alternative, length of 
time from first licensure to death was 
used to approximate length of exposure. 
For white males licensed for 35 or more 
years, there was an especially 
significant excess of skin cancer (4 
observed. 1.3 expected, PMR*308, 
p<.05). Embalmers who were more than 
30 years of age at first licensure had 
especially significant excess mortality 
from skin cancer (5 observ ed. 1.3 
expected. PMR*387, p<.05) and of the 
brain and central nervous system cancer 
(5 observed. 1.7 expected. PMR=294. 
p<.05). Mortality by type of license 
(embalmer only vs. both embalmcr and 
funeral director) showed that PMRs for 
skin cancer (5 observed. 1.5 expected. 
PMR = 328, p<.0S). kidney cancer (6 
observed. 2.4 expected. PMR =247, 
p<.05). and cancer of the brain and 
central nerv'ous system (6 observed. 2.6 
expected. PMR =234. p<.06) were 
significantly elevated only among those 
licensed as embalmers. Analysis by 
latency among those licensed solely as 
embalmers showed significant 
elevations of deaths due to cancer of the 
brain (5 observed. 1.9 expected. p<.0S) 
among those licensed for less than 35 
years and of (he skin (3 observ'cd. 0.5 
expected. p<.05) among those licensed 
for 20 or more years. 

As a whole, the group of embalmers 
experienced nonsignificant elevations in 
mortality from brain cancer (9 observed. 

5.8 expected, PMR =^158) and leukemia 


(12 observed, 8,5 expected. PMR -1401, 
Of the 9 brain cancers. 6 were 
glioblastomas (67%). 2 were 
astrocytomas (22%), and 1 was a 
carcinoma (11%). Walrath and Fraumeni 
compared their findings with the brain 
cancer histopathology of the 
Connecticut Tumor Registry, where 
during the years 1935-1984 
glioblastomas comprised 52 percent of 
all brain tumors, meningiomas 18 
percent, astrocytomas 12 percent, and 
other cell types 18 percent. 

Walrath and Fraumeni concluded 
that: (1) There was a significant excess 
of ASHD and a significant deficit of 
respiratory diseases and accidental 
deaths among the licensed embalmers: 

(2) sile-specinc patterns of cancer 
mortality were not sufficient to 
implicate formaldehyde as a carcinogen: 

(3) there was a significant excess of skin 
cancer among those licensed 35 or more 
years of licensure as embalmers and 
who began to practice embalming when 
they were older. (4) there were 
significant increases in proportionate 
mortality from skin, kidney, and brain 
cancer among embalmers, and (5) there 
was no excess of respirator>* cancer. 

Aside from the limitations of the PMR 
method in general, namely, the 
uncertainty whether an excess 
proportion of deaths from a specific 
cause reflects a real elevation in 
mortality or a deficit in the proportion of 
deaths from other causes. Walrath and 
Fraumeni stated that this study was 
limited by: (1) The embalmers and 
funeral directors being subjected to 
multiple exposures (tissue moisturizers, 
antiseptics, dyes, and deodorizers: (2) 
the unavailability of information of 
length of employment: (3) incomplete 
ascertainment of deaths among retirees 
(thereby understating risk, especially for 
the development of rare tumors); and (4) 
the insufficient power to detect rare 
tumors because of the small size of the 
cohort 

Commenting on the review of this 
study in the ORA Report (Ex. 43). Karrb 
|Cx. 44-14] pointed out that of (he 8 
observed skin cancers, 4 were malignant 
melanomas, 3 were squamous cell 
carcinomas, and one was of unspecified 
cell type. Since those skin cancers were 
of different histology, Karrh concluded 
that they should have separate 
etiologies. (In experimental animals, 
however, formaldehyde is known to 
cause two histologically different types 
of nasal tumors.) 

In addition. Uvine |Ex. 44-13] 
suggested a caveat for PMR studies: If 
death certificates are not obtained for 
all who died, more unusual causes, such 
as brain cancer, arc more likely to enter 
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the files than common causes of deatK. 
He further slated that this would create 
an apparent cause-spedfic excess 
attributable to selection bias. Such 
conjecture seems unlikely, however, 
since a similar excess brain cancer risk 
was observed in the study of California 
embnimers. 

Walrath and Praumeni (Ex. 73-I3J 
also studied the proportionate mortality 
experience of embaimers first licensed 
to practice in California between 1916 
and 1978 and who were known to have 
died between 1925 and 1980. Study 
subjects were identified from licensure 
records of the California Bureau of 
Funeral Directing and Embalming. 
Expected numbers of deaths were based 
on age. race, and calendar year-specific 
proportions of deaths among the U.S. 
male population. PCMR were also 
calculated using the total number of 
cancer deaths as a denominator for 
calculating expected deaths at each site. 
Exposure included formaldehyde as well 
as coloring and modifying agents, anti- 
coaguants. surfactants, and deodorants. 
Of the 1.109 total deaths. 1.007 occurred 
among white males. Females and 
nonwhite males were excluded from 
subsequent analysis. 

There were signi8cant elevations in 
proportionate mortality from all cancers 
(205 observed. 170 expected. I^R = 121 
p<.05). brain cancer (9 observed. 4.7 
expected. PMR=194. p<.05), leukemia 
(12 observed. 8.9 expected. PMR*175. 
p<.05). colon cancer (30 observed. 18.0 
expected PMR=187. p<,05). prostate 
cancer (23 observed. 13.1 expected. 
PMR*175. p<.05). ischemic heart 
disease (355 observed. 296 expected. 
PMR=119. p<.05). and suicide. Of the 9 
brain tumors. 2 were glioblastomas. 3 
were astrocytomas. 1 was an 
adenocarcinoma, and 3 were of 
unspecified types. There were 
significant deficits in proportionate 
mortality from respiratory system 
diseases (39 observed. 57 expected 
PMR=6a p<.05). emphysema (4 
observed. 10.5 expected. PMR=*3a. 
p<0.05] and all other causes. 

Since detailed fob histories were 
unavailable, length of licensure was 
used to approximate length of 
employment. Of the 1.007 decedents. 506 
(50.2%) had 20 or more years of 
licensure. Mortality by length of 
licensure showed that among those 
licensed less than 20 years, there were 
significant excesses from all cancer (103 
observed. PMRsl36. p<.05) and colon 
cancer (13 observed. 186avPMR. p<U)5). 
Among those licensed more than 20 
years, there were significant excesses 
from colon cancer (17 observed. 
PMRsl88. p<J0B), prostate cancer (15 


observed. PMR*181, p<.05), and 
leukemia (8 observed. PMR=221. 

Similar causes of death affected 
embaimers in both New York and 
California. Cirrhosis was a leading 
cause of death in both. Ischemic heart 
disease and colon cancer were 
significantly elevated in both groups, 
while there was significantly less 
diseases of the respiratory system, 
compared to the general population. The 
excess of brain cancer (statistically 
significant in the total group of 
California embaimers and significant 
only in New York embaimers who began 
to practice embalming at age 30 or later) 
is consistent with the findings in 
Stroup*s study of anatomists [Ex. 73-42]. 

Levine et qL [Ex. 42-72] conducted a 
historical prospective study of 1.477 men 
first licensed by the Ontario Board of 
Funeral Services (OBFS) by examination 
during 1928-57. Since 1914. the names of 
undertakers qualified for licensure in 
Ontario were published by the OBFS 
annual directories. Persons were 
considered alive at the closing date of 
the study if records of the OBh^S or 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles indicated 
that a fee had been paid or 
communication received on or after 
lanuary 1.1978. Expected deaths were 
computed by applying age and calendar 
year-specific mortality rates for Ontario 
males. Because the Ontario rales prior 
to 1950 were unavailable to the 
investigators, the mortality rates for U.& 
white males were used as a supplement. 
Since Canadian mortality rates are 
similar to, but tend to be lower than U.S. 
mortality rates, the use of U.S. rates to 
generate expected deaths prior to 1950 
would overestimate the expected and 
thus underestimate the cause specific 
risks of dying. 

Of the 1,477 men. 337 (23%) had died 
by lanuary 1.1978. llie vital status of 
209 (14%) was unknown. Death 
certificates were obtained for all but 6 
(1.7%), who were known to have been 
killed during World W'ar U. On average, 
each member of the cohort was said to 
have contributed 30 years of 
observation, but no actual data %verc 
given. There were statistically 
significant excesses of death from all 
nonmalignant diseases (228 observed. 
220 expected. SMR-114. p<.05) and 
diseases of the digestive system (27 
observed. 13.7 expected. HMR = 197, 
p<001) compared with Ontario males 
and a significant excesss from cirrhosis 
of the liver (18 observed. 10.5 expecte#! 
SMR-171, p<05| compartKl with U.S. 
males. A significant excess of deaths 
from chronic rheumatic heart disease 
was observed when the invefitigHtnrs 


accounted for latency bey excluding the 
first 20 years of licensure. 

Levine and his associates (Ex. 70-30) 
further analyxed the data from the 1,477 
Ontario undertakers. The primary 
change was identification of the vital 
status of more of the cohort Including 
an additional 22 deaths. To compensate 
for the lack of Ontario mortality rates 
prior to 1950, the investigators 
determined expected deaths from 
mortality rates of Ontario men from 
1950-77, and based SMRs on data from 
the 1,413 men living in 1950. Since there 
arc secular increases in cancer 
mortality, such a procedure results in a 
bias toward an underestimation of risk. 

Of the 1,477 men. 359 (24%) died 
during the observation period. Sixty-four 
who died or were lost to follow-up prior 
to 1950 were excluded from this 
analysis. On average, each member of 
the cohort alive in 1950 contributed 25 
years of observation, was 33 years old 
when admitted to the study, and 58 
years old at death. As in the previous 
study (Ex. 42-72], there were significant 
excesses of death from diseases of the 
digestive system (28 observed. 14.9 
expected. SMR-188, p<001), 
particularly cirrhosis of the liver (18 
observed, 7.6 expected. SMR-238, 
p<001), and from chronic rheumatic 
heart disease (8 observed, 4 expected. 
SMR-199. p<(>5). Eight of the 18 deaths 
(44%) from cirrhosis were specifically 
noted on the death certificates to have 
been of alcoholic origin* Among Ontario 
males in general. 34 percent of the 
deaths from cirrhosis are listed as being 
of alcoholic origin. The investigators 
also found three deaths from brain 
cancer (2.6 expected), including one 
astrocytoma and two glioblastomas 
There were four leukemia deaths (2.5 
expected). 

The power to detect an increase in 
cancer incidence of 50 percent above 
that of Ontario males was 60 percent for 
lung cancer, 4 percent for nasal cancer, 7 
percent for laryngeal cancer, 5 percent 
for skin cancer, 10 percent for buccal 
cavity and pharyngeal cancer. 20 
percent for brain cancer, and 18 percent 
Un leukemia, reflerting a limited obiliri 
to detect excess tumor incidence at 
these sites. 

Levine et of. (Ex. 70-34) concluded 
that: (1) The study group appeared 
have consumed more alcohol than the 
average, which may l>e related to the 
small increase in liver cancer, dhtease^ 
of the circulatory system, and acute 
respiratory diseases: (2) it was 
improbable that formaldehyde would 
cause cirrhosis of the liver. (3) there 
were no excess deaths from bronchitis, 
emphysema, or asthma: (4) the small 
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incri^ase in brain c«incer and tetikeniin in 
aiiiHistent ivilh other studies of 
emhalmers; and (5) epidemilulogical 
data to dale prtivide little evidence for 
the carcinoj^enlcily of formaldehyde in 
humans at sites of contact. 

Chemico! Workers, Acheson ct oi 
|Ex. 42-11 conducted a hi8toric:4d 
prnspeclive study of 7.6H0 men first 
i?fnploy!?d before* |anuary 1. I9ti5 in any 
of six British chemical or plastics 
factories where formaldehyde had been 
nunufaclured or used. The cohort was 
assembled using company personnel 
fili*s Workers first employed after 
lanuary 1. 1965. workers for whom 
essential information was missing 
(10%I. and women were excluded from 
the study. The expected numlK*rs of 
c«iuse-specific deaths were calculated 
by person-years using national (England 
And Wales) rates adjusted for age. sex« 
and calendar p^rriod. When a particular 
iite demonstrated a significant excess of 
mortality, the national rates were 
adjusted in a crude manner using local 
SMR« for the years 1968-78 for lung 
cancer and 19«t-73 for chronic 
bfunchitis deaths. By the end of the 
follow up period. Deceml>er 31.19B1. 21 
peri:nnt of the cohort had died. Only 2 
percent of the study population was lost 
to follow-up. 

Since exposure measurements before 
1970 were not available, the 
investigators subjectively categorized 
each worker from recorded |ob skills 
into one of four exposure categories, 
high (>2,0 ppm), moderate (0.5-2.0 
ppm), low (01-O.S ppm), and background 
I <0.1 ppm). The year of first 
formaldehyde manufacture or use varied 
b> factory: Plant 1-1955. Plant 2-1920. 
Plant 3-1950. Want 4-1937. Plant 5-1937. 
Plant 6-1948. At all six factories, some 
b'rmaldehyde was likely to have been 
inhaled either as particles of 
parnforrnaldehyde or of formaldehyde- 
based products. For all cohorts 
combined, 35 percent had been exposed 
to high (>2.0 ppm) concentrations and 
25 [H^rccnl to background levels, but 
plant 4 (British Industrial Plastic or BIP) 
conlnbuled almost all (91%) the workers 
who were heavily exposed. 

Compared with the national rates a 
significant excess of lung cancer 
ISMR ^ 124.95% Cl ^ 104-148) existed 
among workers employed at the BIP 
factory where the highest exposures to 
formaldehyde occurred, and there was 
also a borderline significant linear trend 
in increased mortality from lung cancer 
ttlated to increased formaldehyde 
exposure levels. No relation was found 
between mortality from lung cancer and 
b^nglh of service for those categorized as 
bitving experienced high levels of 


formaldehyde exposure at BIP. An 
analysis by further siilKiiviston of those 
with high exposure was, how*ever. not 
provided. Mortality from lung cancer 
related to time period of first exposure 
to high levels of formaldehyde at BIP 
was also evaluated. 

Men who entered the BIP factory 
between 1930 and 1946 (when exposure 
levels were probably the highest) had 
the highest mortality from lung cancer. 

In addition. Acheson et ai observed a 
significant excess of mortality from 
chronic bronchitis among DIP workers 
observ^ed over the follow-up period 
1937-1981 (79 deaths o)3servcd. 57 
expected SMR 138, 95% Cl ^ 109-172). 
The authors stated that the SMR for 
chronic bronchitis was 188 for the y ears 
1989-73 in the county where the BIP 
factory is located. 

Acheson et al. found statistically 
significant excess mortality from 
malignant tumors of the bone (4 
observed. IjO expected) in the factory 
with the highest exposure to 
formaldehyde and other pollutants. At 
another factory, the investigators found 
an excess of deaths from rectal cancer 
(5 observed. 1.3 expected) which w’as 
significant when compared with 
national rates, but not when compared 
with local rates. With data for the 
cohorts combined or for the BIP factory* 
alone a significant deficit in all causes 
of death was observed (SMR=:87), 

While excess mortalities from brain 
cancer and leukemia have been noted in 
studies among professionals who use 
formaldehyde as a tissue preservative, 
with the data for all six factories 
combined Acheson et ai report (Ex. 42- 
1| a statistically significant deficit for 
cancer of the brain (5 observed, 12.5 
expected) and a deficit for leukemia (9 
observed. 11.4 expected). The authors 
did not provide analyses for deaths from 
these cancers for the BIP cohort alone 
although analysis for site-specific 
cancers for each plant were conducted. 

Acheson et ai (Exs. 66-4; 73-2; 73-3) 
performed a further analysis of lung 
cancer mortality for BIP workers by 
cumulative exposure and duration of 
exposure to formaldehy*de. There was 
no relation observ*ed between the 
cumulative dose of formaldehyde and 
the incidence of cancer among the 
workers. The authors concluded that the 
results of this additional analysis 
oppose the view that formaldehyde is a 
lung carcinogen in humans, but do not 
exclude the possibility. Then also stated 
that the strength of the negative 
evidence is limited by the small number 
of men (605) exposed to **high** levels for 
more than 5 years and followed for more 
than 20 years after first exposure. 


11ii? study by Achc.son et ai pravides 
one of the relatively more detailed 
studies of industrial ivorkers exposed to 
formuldehydc* in the manufacturing of a 
variety of products. The major findings 
were the observations of a significant 
excess of mortality from lung cancer and 
chronic bronchitis among workers 
exposed to formaldehyde ut BIP—the 
plant where the grcotcal [>crcentage 
(73%) of workers experienced “high*" 
formaldehyde exposure levels. As 
Acheson et oi pointed out. *’in man. the 
bronchi are a credible target organ 
because inhalation of formaldehyde f:4in 
cause respiratory symptoms and 
impairment in some cases.** Al Ihn same 
lime, these workers experienced a 
significant deficit from mortality from all 
causes. 

Acheson et ai also demonstrated a 
significant exposure response 
relationship between formaldehyde 
exposure level and relative risk 
(expressed as an SMR) of dying from 
lung cancer. The authors tend to 
discount the exposure )cvel-(lung 
cancer) response relationship observ ed 
because further analyses showed no 
relation between cumulative dose of 
exposure to formaldehyde and lung 
cancer mortality, lliey stated that the 
trend which was apparent with 
exposure level disappeared when 
duration of employment was considered 
because many "high** exposure men 
worked for only short periods of lime 
(and presumably did not accumulate as 
much total dose. However, the exposure 
levcl-(]ung cancer) response is 
consistent with of the biological 
response demonstrated in experimental 
animals. The CUT study of cellular 
turnover rates in the rat nasal mucosa 
demonstrates a higher rate of turnover 
in the animals exposed for a shorter 
period of time to the same cumulative 
dose that resulted in much lower 
cellular turnover rate when exposed to 
lower levels over longer periods of lime. 
Furthermore. Acheson ct oi have 
demonsirated that the workers who 
entered the BIP factory during the period 
when exposure levels were highest, 
prior to 1945, demonsirated a significant 
excess of death from lung cancer. Utile 
data were available for cohorts of 
workers exposed to ""high** levels of 
formaldehyde at the other five facilities 
studied by Acheson to allow for a 
further evaluation of high level 
formaldehyde (lung cancer) response us 
observ'ed among BIP workers. As the 
Epidemiology Panel of the Consensus 
Workshop on Formaldehyde staled after 
evaluating the data on lung cancer in the 
Acheson et ai study: 
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If fonn.il(l4ehyde In a hMiniin CHrdno^en, il 
only hr dclecfahlr through fttudy of 
popuUtiooA who rxperirncf* high oxpontire 
ievfsU« given the sleep dose response 
exhibit^ in expenmenta) snunaK 

Acheson H ai also tend (o discount 
their observation of a significant excess 
of lung cancer among BIP workers 
exposed to formaldehyde because 
further analyses based upon a crude 
adfustment with local lung cancer rates 
for the period 196B-78 raised the 
expected number of lung cancer deaths 
from 103 to 124 as compared to 128 
deaths observed from lung cancet over 
the period 1937-1981. 

Such a re-analysis. however, may not 
be appropriate for the following reasons. 
Since there is a secular increase in lung 
cancer rates, the use of rates for 1968-78 
to estimate expifcied deaths in the 
cohort followed over the period 1937-81 
would result in an overestimalion of the 
expected deaths anxl bias the results 
toward an underestimation of risk. 
Second, the application of a crude SMR 
for the 1968-78 period to the expected 
number of lung cancer deaths does not 
take into consideration age distribution 
dirfercnces between the cohort and the 
local population. This procedure results 
in a bias toward an underestimate of 
risk if the occupational cohort has an 
age distribution that is younger than the 
general population, which one presumes 
is usually the case. Third, in the absence 
of information related to risk factors in 
the local area such as air pollution, 
smoking habits and occupational f&ctore 
within other local industries as pointed 
out by Acheson e/ ai it is not possible to 
determine whether the uses of local 
rates are appropriate for purposes of 
determining the expected number of 
lung cancer deaths in the occupational 
cohort. 

Shindcl) has also expresM^i concern 
that the use of local comparison groups 
with higher than usual lung cancer rates 
may have obscured an independent 
effect of formaldehyde |Ex. 44-24|, 

The observation of a significantly 
increased risk of death from chronic 
bronchitis (79 deaths. 57 expected. 
SMR=138) among the same cohort of 
BIP workers that experienced o 
significant excess of lung cancer is alM 
noteworthy in view of previous reports 
of asthma and pneumonitis associated 
with occupational exposure to high 
levels of formaldehyde. The authors 
stated that the SMR for chronic 
bronchitis was 168 in the local area for 
the vears 198&-73. but gave no 
explanation for the selection of thes»e 
years (other local rates were based on 
the years 1968-78). nor did they provide 
information on the stability of rales 
based on four years of death in Die local 
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community. Again, the same criticisms 
for use of local rates that applied to lung 
cancer apply to the use of local rates for 
chronic bronchitis deaths. 

In view of the consistent excesses of 
mortality from brain cancer and 
leukemia observed among the 
professional groups exposed to 
formaldehyde, an additional noteworthy 
observation by Acheson ef ai was the 
deficit of deaths from brain cancer and 
leukemia with the data for all cohorts 
combined. The stalisticul power to 
detect a 50 percent increase for these 
cancers was 44 percent. The authors did 
not present analyses for these cancers 
for the DIP cohort atone. 

Marsh (Ex. 42-79) conducted a 
matched case-control analysis nested 
within a retrospective cohort study at a 
plastics production facility in 
Massachusetts. The cohort consisted of 
2.490 male wage earners who worked 
for at least one year between January 1, 
1950 and December 31.1966. ^pected 
number of deaths were based on U.S. 
average annual catise-spectRr while 
male death rates adjusted for age and 
calendar time. To adjust for geographic 
variations in mortaltf>\ expected deaths 
were also computed based on rates for 
both Massachusetts and the county from 
which the workforce %vns largely drawn. 
The county rates were limited to 1962-76 
for noncancer deaths In addition to 
formaldehyde, workers had potential 
exposure to cellulose acetate, polyvinyd 
butyral, amino plastics, polystyrene, 
vinyl chloride polymers, and numennis 
other products, and the authors made no 
attempt to characterise exposures of the 
workers. 

Vila) status for the period between 
lanuary 1.1950 and December 31.1976. 
was determined for all but 7 terminated 
employees (0i13%). For those seven, 
person-years of oliservation were 
calculated until the date of termination. 
Death certihcales were obtained for all 
but 12 (2%) of the 603 workers known to 
have died. 

Marsh found a signifiouit excess of 
genitourinary tract cancers (26 
observed, 15.4 expected. S^^ = 169. 
p<.06) when compared with national 
rates. The excess remained significant 
(p<.05) when compared with both slate 
and local rates. There were no reported 
deaths from nasal cancer. When the 
data were analyzed by interval from 
onset of employment there was a 
signiDcant excess of rectal cancer (6 
observed. SMR-279. p<.01) among 
those with 30 or more years of latency, 
and signlDcanl excesses of cancer of the 
prostate (7 observed. SMR«2B1. p<.01) 
and genitourinary system (11 observed. 
SMRs211, p<xn) among those with 20 
to 29 years of latency. When ibe data 
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were analyzed by duration of 
employment, there was a statistically 
significant excess of genitourinary 
cancer (10observed. SMKo2S5. p<4n) 
among those having 10 to 19 years of 
exposure. 

'llie power to detect an increase in 
cancer incidence of 50 percent above 
that in U.S. white males was: 23 percent 
for buccal cavity/pharyngeal cancer; 84 
percent for cancer of the respiratory 
system: 14 percent for cancer of the 
larynx; and 82 percent for cancer of the 
trachea, bronchi, arvd lung. Since 
expected number of deaths from nasal 
cancer was not given, the power for 
detecting nasal cancer could not be 
calculated It was not possible to 
determine the fractions of the cohort 
with 20 or more years of exposure and 
30 or more years of observation 
following initial exposure to 
formaldehyde. 

Marsh considered the major findings 
to be the signifmant excesses of cancers 
of the digestive and genitourinary' 
systems. Without detailed Information 
on work histories and occijp«ittonal 
exposures, however, it was not possible 
to assodate these excesses with 
particular jobs within the plant. 

In the matched casc-control analysis, 
two series of individually matched 
controls who died of causes other than 
cancer were selected from within the 
cohort for each of the 44 digestive 
system and 26 genitourinary cancer 
cases identified from the cohort portion 
of the study discussed above. For series 

1 controls, each case was matched with 
four controls by race and age. For series 

2 controls, each case was matched with 
4 controls by race. age. and date of hire. 
For digestive system cancer, series 2 
controls were also matched by place of 
birth. 

Company industrial hygienists 
classified jobs into 21 occupational 
exposure categories (OCCs). two of 
which had a potential for employee 
exposure to formaldehyde. Cases and 
controls were classified into those who 
did and those who did not work in each 
respective OEC One individual could 
contribute exposure time to several 
OECs because of job changes. Evidence 
of risk was shown if a relatively higher 
percentage of workers representing 
cancer cases had been employed in an 
OEC than conlrols. 

Marsh found a significantly eievait d 
odds ratio of 6.90 (p<.05) based on 4 
cases of rectal cancer among worker^i 
employed in cellulose nitrate producuuji 
for penods greater than 5 years. There 
were no significant findings related to 
work in resins production or resins 
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p^)rcssing• where formaldehyde would 
have beea used or produced 

Marsh stated that matching of 4 
contit^ to one case increased statistical 
L>itideof9 and decreased confounding 
variables The high follow-up (99.7%) in 
the cohort study eliminated the potential 
for incomplete cose ascertainment. 
Iliivvever, the reliability of the study 
tvas limited by uncertainty regarding 
actual exposures, the problem of 
multiple concurrent exposures, the small 
number of deaths in many 
subcategoriea, the problem of multiple 
coniparUoiis and significancu testing, 
and the lack of consistency* between the 
two series of control groups. 

Mnrsh [Fx. 42-80] subsequently 
conducted a proportionate mortality 
analysis on the deaths which occurred 
between 1950 and 1976 among male 
workers In the plant described above. 
There were 136 deaths among workers 
who had 1 or more months of potential 
exposure to formaldehyde. The number 
of observed deaths was compared with 
expected numbers calculated by 
applying cause-specific proportionate 
mortaHly of U.S. w’hite and nonwhitc 
males to the lota! number of deaths in 
whites and nonwhites after adjusting for 
age and time period. Expected deaths 
were also computed based on the rate 
between 1960 and 1976 for the county 
where the plnnt was located. The 
mortality experience of the workers 
exposed to liquid formaldehyde was 
compared also with that of workers 
exposed only to reaction protiucls of 
fi>fmalde)iyde with other chemicals. 
Complete work histories were obtained 
fur all but one decedent. Death 
certificales were obtained for 132 out of 
136(97.1%) of the decedents in the 
formaidehyde-exposed group and for 
448 of 456 (96 2%) of those who died in 
the group exposed to reaction products 
nnly. 

OveraU, no statistically signiHcanl 
excesset or deficits in proportionate 
morlaBty were obser\*ed. In addition, no 
•iKnificant differences in mortality were 
obxtTved when the 138 male deci^ents 
compared with their coworker 
controls. 

To investigate the possibility that 
there is a does-response relationship 
between cancer mortality and 
formaldehyde exposure. Marsh also 
«'idualed latency and calculated PMRs 
for the formaldehyde-exposed group 
relative to their length of employment in 
the ^irmaldehyde area. The median 
Irngth of exposure to formaldehyde was 
(hort /.e., 2.5 years and constituted only 
quarter of their overall employment 
history at the plant 

Maish found no evidence of a dose- 
^^vponse relationship belwren 


formaldehyde exposure and overall 
cancer mortality. For digestive system 
€:an€er, PMRs were higher for workers 
with greater than 5 years of exposure for 
latencies of less than 20 years, but the 
opposite trend was found for latencies 
over 20 years. For lung cancer, persons 
with greater than 5 years of exposure 
showed higher PMRs regardless of the 
number of years elapsed since initial 
exposure. 

Liebig et al. [Ex. 42-74] conducted a 
proportionate mortality ratio study of 
formaldehyde exposed workers who 
died Ijctween )anudr>‘ 1.1976 and 
December 31.1980. From seniority 
records, reports of former coworkers, 
and local newspaper obituaries, the 
investigators identified 24 male workers 
(18 white and 6 black] exposed to 
formaldehyde who had died. Tliis 
analysis included one overlapping year 
from K!arsh*8 study |£x. 42-80|. and 
added four sub.sequcnl years of 
ubserv'ation (1977-80]. Work histories 
were estimated from time clock numbers 
on seniority lists. 

Proportionate mortality ratios were 
calculated to examine cause-specific 
mortality using the age. sex. race, and 
cause-specific mortality proportions of 
the U.S. and the county In which the 
plant was located. Age. sex. and race- 
standarized PCMRs based on county 
comparisons were also calculated. The 
Investigators found significant 
elevations by both te^niques for cancer 
of the colon (4 cases) and buccal and 
pharyngeal cancer (2 cases]. A salaried 
employee who died from cancer of the 
nasal sinus and had exposure to 
formaldehyde was excluded from the 
cohort because only wage roll workers 
were studied. Both Karrh |Ex. 44-14] and 
Gaffcy [Ex. 45-7) fell that too much 
emphasis was placed upon so few 
deaths and suggested that Liebling ci at, 
combine his data with those from 
Marsh’s study. 

Wong (Ex. 42-129] reported the 
preliminary results of a historical 
prospective study of 2.026 white male 
workers employ^ at any time between 
start-up in the early 1940’s of a chemical 
plant in Bishop. Texas, and December 
31.1977. 

The plant at Bishop produced 
formaldehyde, but W ong did not provide 
a detailed analysis by work hisloiy or 
exposure because coding was still 
underway. The U.S, nationiil age. sex. 
and catise-spedfic mortality rates for 5- 
year lime periods from 1945-75 were 
applied to person-years to obtain the 
expected number of deaths Of the 2.026 
cohort members. 1329 (90.3%) were alive 
on December 31,1977; 791 (43.2%) were 
actively employed; 146(7.2%) had died; 
and 51 (23%) were lost to follow-up. Of 


the 146 deaths, death certificates were 
(»btMined for all but 10 (6.8%]. 

Overall, there was a statistically 
significant deficit of deaths (140 
observed, 197 expected, SMR—74, 
p<4Jl. 95% CI - 63-87). There were 
significant deficits of diseases of the 
circulatory system (53 observed. 88 
expected, SMR = ea. p<.01,95% a = 45- 
79j. particularly arteriosclerotic heart 
disease (ASfiO). There were also 
significant deficits of nonmalignant 
respiratory du^ease (3 obscrvi^ 9.4 
expected. SMR r. 32, p<i)5.95% Q == 6- 
94). and digestive system diseases (3 
observed. 11.5 expected, SMR«26. 
p<.05.95*a=^5-76). 

To eliminate the diluting effect uf 
short-term employees, Wong analyzed 
the data by length of employment and 
found no trends with increasing 
duration. Wong stated that the value of 
his study was limited by the unlikely 
possibility that rare causes of death 
were missed with the members of the 
cohort lost to follow-up. by the cohort’s 
being loo small to detect any risk of 
nasal cancer of reasonable magnitude, 
by the lack of smoking histories, by the 
fact that the cohort was exposed to 
several materials in addition to 
formaldehyde, and by the unavailability 
of work histories at publication time. 

WTiile the power to detect deaths from 
all causes of cancer was 84 percent, the 
power to delect a 50 percent increase In 
cancer risk of the cohort compared with 
U.S. males was 43 percent for lung 
cancer, 10 percent for brain cancer (3 
observed 1.6 expected) and 1 percent 
for leukemia (2 observ ed 1.7 expected), 
llie power to detect laryngeal or nasal 
cancer could not be calculated from 
Wong's report. Forty-four percent (860/ 
2026) of the cohort had 20 or more years 
of latency. The percent of workers with 
20 or more years of exposure or 30 or 
more years of latency could no! be 
determined. 

Tabershaw Associates, Inc. (TAI) [Ex. 
42-118] provided the final analysis of 
the study reported previously by Wong 
|Ex. 42-129). There were 2,084 white and 
Hispanic mates employed for any period 
of time between start-up (1945) and 
December 31,1977. As in Wong’s 
analysis, blacks and orientals were 
excluded from the cohort. No deaths 
were observed among the nonwhites. In 
addition to formaldehyde, TAI reported 
potential exposures to aliphatic 
alcohols, polyols, paraformaldehyde, 
trioxane, carbon monoxide, inorganic 
and organic pigments, benzene, 
asbestos, and ethylene oxide. Work 
histories consisted of chronological 
listing of all jobs ever field by each 
individual. ITirce criteria were used to 
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dassiry the study subjects as to the 
presence or absence of formaldehyde 
exposure: (1) Employment at the Bishop 
plant for at least one yean (2) 
assignment to units containing 
formaldehyde for at least 10 percent of 
the total time at the plant; and (3) 
exposure prior to 1977. Employees who 
did not meet all three criteria were 
classified as unexposed. The U.S. 
national age, sex. and cause-specific 
mortality rales for 5 year periods from' 
1940-75 were used to generate expected 
numbers of deaths. Of the 2,084 cohort 
members, 1.882 (90.3%) were alive as of 
December 31.1977; 151 had died: 
and 51 (2.4%) were lost to follow-up. 
Death certificates were obtained for all 
but 14 decedents (9.3%), but all 151 
decedents were incuded in the analysis. 

Overall, there was a statistically 
significant deBcil of deaths (151 
observed, 216 expected. SMR=*70, 
P<.001). There was a statistically 
significant deficit of nonmalignant 
diseases of the circulatory system (53 
observed. 98 expected. SMR -54. 
p<.001]. TAI stated that the total 
exposed cohort had too few deaths for 
meaningful analysis. 

TAI also performed a case>conlrol 
analysis of all cancerrelated deaths in 
the cohort for five categories of cancer. 
Controls were cohort members, dead or 
alive, who had not died from cancer and 
who had less than 5 years of exposure to 
formaldehyde. Three white or Hispanic 
controls per case were matched on the 
basis of age. Exposure categories were 
graded by years of employment as <5. 
5-15. and >15. the relative risk for the 
earliest period being assigned an 
arbitrary value of 1. Relative risk 
decreased with increasing years of both 
exposure to formaldehyde and 
employment. 

TAI concluded that: (1) The overall 
mortality was low with no increased 
mortality in any worker category. (2) * 
this study did not demonstrate an 
increased risk of death related to 
formaldehyde exposure, and (3) the 
case-control analysis did not 
demonstrate an association of death due 
to cancer with either duration of 
exposure to formaldehyde or length of 
employment. TAI stated that the utility 
of, this study was limited by: (1) The 
excess deaths from unknown causes 
that could have been missed: (2) the 
nf*ed for additional follow-up of the 
young and small cohort for more 
meaningful analysis: (3) the lack of 
statistical power to detect rare cancers 
like nasal cancer. (4) the potential 
confounding effect of multiple 
exposures: and (5) (he unavailability of 


quantitative exposure measurements 
prior to 1970. 

While the power to delect deaths from 
all causes of cancer was 89 percent, the 
power to detect a 50 percent increase in 
cancer risk compared with U.S. males 
was 44 percent for lung cancer (11 
observed. 12,6 expected). 18 percent for 
lymphopoietic canci’r (6 obser\^cd. 4.8 
expected) 8 percent for prostate cancer 
(4 observed. 1.6 percent expected), and 
12 percent for brain cancer (3 obseived. 
1.7 expected). The power to detect 
laryngeal or nasal cancer could no! be 
calculated since the expected number of 
deaths from these sites were not 
reported. However, cancer of the entire 
respiratory system, presumably 
including the nose, occurred In 12 cases 
w hereas 13,1 cases were expected. The 
percent of the cohort with 20 or more 
years of exposure and 30 or more years 
of latency could not be determined 
There were three deaths from brain 
cancer. Two were categorized as 
unexposed; one as exposed. The few 
deaths (151) and low power precluded 
drawing any conclusions on the cancer 
mortality experience of this group. 

Fayerwealher et ol (Ex. 42-441 
conducted a matched pairs case-control 
analysis of cancer deaths among 
chemical plant employees. Cases were 
identified from active and pensioned 
male employees at eight DuPont plants. 
Exposure to formaldehyde for 461 
cancer deaths and an equal number of 
controls was estimated from work 
histories. About 20 percent of each 
group was exposed to formaldehyde. 

The authors adjusted for age. sex. pay 
class, plant site, and smoking history but 
pre.sented crude odds ratios having 
found that adjustment made little 
difference. Odds ratios for prostate and 
bladder cancer increased with an 
increase in the cumulative exposure 
index. Odds ratios were not 
substantially elevated for cancers of the 
brain, kidney, lung or hematopoietic 
system. The numl^rs of many cancers 
were insufficient for meaningful 
analysis. 

(d j Other Employment Stayner et qL 
(Exs. 73-40; 73-166) conducted a 
proportionate mortality study of 
garment workers exposed to 
formaldehyde (hat offgassed from 
permanent press cloth used to 
manufacture shirts. All three plants 
included for study had used fabric 
pretreated with formaldehyde resins 
since 1958. Workers whose survivors 
were eligiblf? for death benefits were 
included in the cohort if they met one of 
the following crileria: (1) Employed at 
least 6 months and died within 6 months 
of the date last worked: (2) employed at 


least 6 months and disabled on the job; 
or (3) retired between age 62 and 65 
after working at least 20 years if 
retirement occurred prior to 1975. or 
after working for 10 years if retirement 
occurred after 1976. About half (49.6ib) 
of the deaths had 21 or more years of 
employment and 75 percent were white 
women. Expected proportionate 
mortality rates were calculated from ths 
U.S. general population adjusted for sex. 
age. race, and calendar time. Data were 
analyzed according to duration of 
expf>.siirc, latency, and plant site. 

Recent monitoring of formaldehyde In 
the air at two of the plants conducted in 
support of the epidemiology study 
indicated that employees working with 
cloth pretreated with formaldehyde 
resins were exposed to formaldehyde st 
concentrations ranging from 0.1 to 1,0 
ppm. Past exposures, while 
undocumented, were believed to have 
been higher since recent changes have 
reduced the amount of free 
formaldehyde In cloth. Stayner e/o/ 
assumed that an individual's exposure 
began on the date of initiation into the 
garment workers union or on |anuar>' 1, 
1958. whichever was later. Exposure 
was assumed to have ended on the last 
date of membership In the union. 

The proportion of deaths from lung 
cancer was not elevated. There were 
significant elevations in mortality from 
buccal cavity cancer (parotid gland 
tumors. 3 observed. 0.40 expected, 

PMR = 750. p<,01). cancer of the biliary 
passages and liver (3 cancers of the gall 
bladder, 1 cancer of the bile duct: 4 
obserxed. 1 28expected. PMR-313. 
p<.05) and cancer from other 
lymphatlc/hematopoietic sites (3 
multiple myelomas. 1 poorly 
differentiated lymphoma: 4 observt<i. 
l OU expected. P.MR8 400. p<J05). 

The workers in all 3 plants with 10 or 
more years of latency and 10 or more 
years of exposure exhibited significantiy 
elevated proportionate mortality fiom 
all cancers (51 observed. P.MRsl37, 
p<.05), parotid tumors (2 observed 
PMR>e952, p<.06). biliary passages/ 
liver cancer (3 observed. PMR = 467. 
p<.05|, all lymphatic/hemalopoietic 
cancer (8 olraerved. PK!Ra203. p<.01) 
and lymphalic/hcmatopoietic cancer 
other than of bone marrow (4 obscr\T<i 
PMR -^761 p<.01). Among those with 
\vsB than 10 years of latency and 
exposure, there was a significant 
increase in cancer of the digestive 
orgjns/periloneum (10 observed. 

PMR - 194.p<.05). 

Brinton et al. (Ex, 73-7} conducted a 
case control study of 160 patients with 
primary miilignancies of the nasal 
cavities and sinuses who entered four 
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haspitiila in North Cnrolina and Vir^nin 
b» twrecfi 1970 and 1960. They reported 
iin exceas risk of nasal cavity am! sinus 
cAnvjot among female lexiilc workers 
|RRtsl .72) but not among male textile 
wr^rkets. 'Fhe authors felt that sex 
differenca in nasal cancer risk might 
reflect sex differences In jobs fni’olving 
difTerent types of exposures. Brintcm ei 
al. prnvld^ no information on the 
pofisibility of formaldehyde exposure to 
these woT^ers. 

Olsen et at. |Ex. 73-36| conducted a 
r<ise-contro! study of 639 men and 
women, with cancer of the nasal 
sinuses, nasal cavities, and 
nasopharynx diagnosed in Denmark 
during 1970-62. selected from the files of 
Ihe Hanish Cancer Registry. Nine 
percent of the cancers were sarcomas 
and were excluded from the analysis, 
leaving 488 cases of carcinoma of the 
nasal cavity and 266 cases of 
fviHnpharyngeal carcinoma. 
Appro.ximately three times the number 
of rases (2.46S) were selected as 
controis from patients with cancer of the 
colon, rectum, prostate, and breast 
diagnosed during the same period. 
Controls were matched with Ihe coses 
b> sex. age. and year of diagnosis. 

Fach case and control was sought in 
the imked Pension Fund Cancer Registry’ 
and in the Danish Central Person 
Krgrstiy, which contains job titles for 
mast Danes. Occupational histoncfs 
wore thus available from the 
Supplementary Pension Fund. F.xpiisure 
histories were assessed by three 
mdustrial hygienists for specific 
prt <iotcrm!md exposures. The industrial 
hygienists were unaware of the case- 
control status of an individual. These 
histories revealed whether cases and 
controls had been certainly or probably 
exposed to formaldehyde or whether 
information regarding such exposure 
wijs unavailable. Among Ihe controls. 

4.2 percent of Ihe men and 0.1 percimt of 
the women had been exposed to 
lormalduhyde. 

Men exposed to formaldehyde had a 
kt itistlcally significant excess risk of 
Ciircinoma of the nasal cavities and 
•inuscs (RR = 2.a 95^ Cl =1.8-4.3); those 
CKposed to wood dust (RR 2.5.95% 

Cl - V7-3.7): and paint, lacquer, and glue 
(RR 2.1 95% CJ ^ 1.4-3.0) had the same 
hmI of risks. After adjustments were 
nuidif for Ihe confounding effect of wood 
dust and age. the relative risk of 
formaldehyde exposure was rtxiuced 
helaw the level of significance, whereas 
Ihe increased risk from exposure to 
nood dust remained significantly 
elevated. When there was a latency 
l>eriod of 10 or more years between first 
and tumor diagnosis, the risk 


of nasal sinus cancer to males mcreased 
very slightly for formaldehyde (RR ^ 3.1, 
95% Cl-1.8-6.3) and wood dust 
(RR - 26.95% Cl = 1.8-4.7). but remained 
the same for paint, lacquer, and glue 
(RR«2.2.95% CI«1.4-3.5). There was no 
significant excess of carcinomH of the 
nasophary nx among any occupationMl 
exposure group. 

Ibe investigators concluded that: (1) 
Persons with exposure to both 
formaldehyde and wood dust w’ere at 
higher risk of nasal cancer than were 
those with exposure to either one of 
these materials alone: (2) there was 80 
percent power to delect a relative risk of 
nasal cancer of 2.0 among males: (3) 
formaldehyde exposure may lead to u 
slight increase in human nasal cancer; 

(4) when adjustment is made for 
exposure to wood dust, the increased 
relative risk of nasal cancer and 
exposure to formaldehyde is reduced 
below significancff; (5) Ihe joint effect of 
wood dust and formaldehyde appears to 
lie additive: (B) there is a weak 
relationship between formaldehyde and 
nasal cancer in humans. 

The investigators stated that their 
study was limited by: (1) The lack of 
further histological identification of 
tumors in the Cancer Registry data; (2) 
the inability to evaluate the degree of 
exposure: (3) a potential for 
mitclassificatton of exposure 
information in the Register, and (4) a 
lack of information on occupations prior 
to 1904. There was. however, no recall 
bias of exposure histories because this 
study reli^ on occupational histories 
from national registries. 

The Formaldehyde Institute |Ex. 45-1 j 
critieixed the Olsen study, contending 
that because there were no actual 
exposure data, the results of this study 
were speculative. In addition, because 
the relative risk of nasal cancer due to 
exposure to formaldehyde was not 
significantly elevated after adjusting for 
wood dust exposure. Levine |&. 44-13) 
stated that this study provides no 
evidence for the claim by Olsen et aL 
that there is an additive effect between 
wood dust and formaldehyde exposure. 

OSHA has concluded that the study 
suggests an interaction between wood 
dust and formaldehyde exposure in the 
development of nasal cancer. This is the 
only study which has had sufficient 
power to detect a two>fold Increase in 
the relative risk of nasal cancer. 

Jensen and Anderson |Ex. 73-25) used 
the Danish Cancer Registry for the 
period 1943 to 1976 to examine the 
association between exposure to 
formaldehyde and the development of 
lung cancer by 84 Danish physicians (79 
males: 5 females). From the Cancer 


Regislery these 84 physicians were 
matched with 252 physician controls by 
age. sex, and survival to al least the 
lime of development of lung cancer. The 
two groups were compared by mc?dir^l 
specialities and on employment in 
pathology, forensic medicine, or 
anatomy. No male physicians with lung 
cancer has specialired in pathology 
(including forensic medicine and 
unatomyl. but 8 of Ihe group (9.5%) had 
spent some time in thot occupation: 23 of 
the control group (9.1%) had done 
likewise. The risk in olh^r medical 
specialities did not differ signiftcanlly 
from that among general practitioners. 
Ibe authors concluded that Ihe risk of 
developing lung cancer associated with 
employment at some lime during a 
medical career in pathology, forensic 
medicine, or anatomy was not greater 
than that among general practitioners 
and that investigations of formaldehyde 
carcinogenicity should focus on 
detecting cancers of more proximal 
parts of the respiratory tract, such as the 
nasal cavities. Ifowever, that this study 
examined such a small population that 
any conclusions regarding site 
specificity of possible formaldehyde- 
related cancer would be premature. 

At the Third International Conference 
on Epidemiology and Occupational 
Health. Hayes et al (Ex. 73-45) reported 
unpublished results of a case control 
study containing 144 patients diagnosed 
between 1978 and 1981 as having 
primary malignancies of Ihe nose and 
nasal sinuses. This study intended to 
identify factors associated %vith 
development of these tumors. Living 
controls were selected from municipal 
registries and deceased controls came 
from Ihe Netherlands Central Bureau of 
Ccneology. Of the 23 men interviewed 
who had adenocarcinoma. 14 (61%) were 
furniture makers. Suspect associations 
for histologic types other than 
adenocarcinoma were found among 
those exposed to paints, nickel, benzene, 
and formaldehyde, and among those 
employed in the floriculture Industry. 
Without the actual data. OSHA U 
unable to draw any conclusions 
regarding an association between 
formaldehyde and nasal cancer. 

Based on data from Finnish and 
Swedish national cancer registries and 
from Danish hospitals. Hemberg at al 
[Ex. 42-64] conducted a ccil labors live 
matched pair case-control analysis of 
nasal and sinonasal cancer and Its 
possible occupational etiology. Between 
1970 and 1980 the authors Identified 167 
persons who has nasal cancer but were 
still alive. They were matched by 
country, sex. and age al diagnosis with 
living patients who had cancers of the 
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colon and rectum. There were 
significiint associations between nasal 
and stnonasal cancer and exposure to 
softwood dust and combined exposure 
to hardwood and softwood dusts. 
Welding, name'Cutting. and soldering 
were signiricantly associated with nasal 
cancer, as was chromium exposure. 
Occupations where foimaldohyde 
exposure may have occurred showed no 
association with nasal cancer. Since 
actual exposure to formaldehyde were 
not available, and because of the 
confounding effects of exposure to wcxkJ 
dust. OSH A had determined that no 
conclusions can be drawn from this 
study so far as formaldehyde is 
concerned. 

Coggon ei ai (Ex. 73-13] conducted a 
case-control study of lung and bladder 
cancers using a job exposure matrix. 
Cases were all men under 40 years of 
age who died in England or Wales 
between 1975 and 1979. The underlying 
cause of death for each was recorded as 
cancer of the trachea, bronchus, or lung. 
Patients with tumors of nonepithelial 
origin were excluded. For each case of 
cancer of the bronchus, two controls 
w'ho died from other causes were 
selected by matching for sex, year of 
death, residence, and date of birth. A 
similar method was used for bladder 
cancer cases, who were males under 50 
who died during 1975 to 1979. Controls 
had died from any cause other than 
bladder cancer and were selected 
according to the same matching criteria 
as used for cancer of the bronchus. 

Exposures to nine substances, 
including formaldehyde, were estimated 
from job titles recorded on the death 
certificates. An industrial hygienist 
constructed a job exposure matrix in 
which 223 occupational units were 
grouped according to their likely 
exposure to each of the nine substances. 
Relative risks were calculated for the 
group of occupations in which exposures 
were thought to occur. Within the 
matrix, exposures were categorized as 
high. low. or none. Estimated risks for 
occupHtional with high exposure relative 
to no exposure were examined for a 
dose-response effect 

Of the 223 occupational units listed, 
cooks, military forces, and construction 
workers showed significant excess 
cancer of the bronchus. Asbestos- 
related occupations showed a 
significant association with lung cancer 
as well as a dose-response relationship. 
No oBScxriation was found between lung 
cancer and exposure to arsenic or 
chromates. Formaldehyde was 
associated with a significant excess of 
lung cancer (296 cases, 472 controls. 
RR*=1.S, 95% Cl ==12-1.8. P<.001). but 


there was no dose-response 
relationship. The investigators stated 
that the association lietween lung 
cancer and occupations involving 
formaldehyde exposure was 
‘'impressive**, but the absence of an 
increased risk in jobs with high 
exposure undercuts any assertion of a 
direct causal relationship. The authors 
concluded that the results regarding 
formaldehyde should be viewed with 
caution due to confounding exposures 
and the indirect method of estimating 
exposures. 

Two other reports, a case-control 
study of 14.000 hospital patients (Ex, 42- 
21) and a historical prospective study of 
male textile workers who died between 
1958 and 1963 (K>u 42-63} have been 
cited in various reviews as possibly 
having some rele\'ance to formaldehyde. 
Among patients, significant excesses of 
nasal cancer were found in 
biickmasons. textile workers, and 
shoemakers. Male textile workers, 
particularly fiber preparers have a 
significant excess of oropharyngeal 
cancer. Levine (Ex. 44-13) has noted that 
fiber preparers are not exposed to 
formaldehyde and that permanent press 
fabrics were not introduced until aher 
these workers were exposed. Neither of 
these studies is capable of addressing 
formaldehyde s potential effects. 

(3) Summary of Evidence Re^ardutg 
Cancer. In summary, formaldehyde has 
been shown to be a carcinogen in two 
strains of male and female rats in long¬ 
term bioassayt. This finding is 
supported by suggestive evidence of 
carcinogenicity in hamsters and mice 
and by the positive findings in short¬ 
term tests. Based on evidence in the 
record. OSHA concludes, consistent 
with its Cancer Policy, that 
formaldehyde should be treated as a 
potential occupational carcinogen. This 
conclusion is also consistent with the 
lARC evaluation that based, on 
experimental study results, 
formaldehyde is a probable human 
carcinogen. 

Among the most noteworthy findings 
from epidemiologic studies are those of 
the professional groups who preserve 
human tissues with solutions containing 
formaldehyde and other chemicals. 
These groups consistently demonstrate 
increased risks of death from brain 
cancer and leukemia that do not appear 
to be the result of ascertainment bias. 
Such findings argue in favor of these 
occupations being causally related to an 
increased risk of death from these 
cancers. A brief review of potential 
chemical exposure for these groups 
indicates that formaldehyde is the only 
substance besides gluteruldehyde to 


which these groups are exposed and 
formaldehyde appears to be the only 
carcinogim to which all three groups are 
routinely exposed. Whether or not 
formaldehyde is the causative agent, 
however, cannot be determined as 
exposure assessments for these groups 
have not been reported in detoil. 

The lack of consistency between the 
professional groups as compared to the 
industrial cohorts, in terms of excess 
brain cancers and leukemias observed 
might argue against a causal association 
with formaldehyde. However, the 
inability to detect similar cancers in 
excess in the industrial populations 
studied may be the result of the limited 
statistical power of each study; 
differences in exposure classification, 
mode of exposure, interactions with 
additional substances to which workers 
are exposed in the occupational setting 
and the length of the follow-up period. 
With regard to the relative risk of death 
from brain cancer in relation to 
induction period among the professional 
groups, each time latency or induction 
period was considered io the analysis, 
the relative risk increased. 

Among the other important 
epidemiologic observations is the 
significant excess of lung cancer 
obserx'ed among industrial workers 
categorized as having experienced high 
level exposure to formaldehyde. This 
cohort also demonstrated a significant 
correlation between formaldehyde 
exposures characterized as low. medium 
and high and increased relative risk of 
death from lung cancer. Since the lung i) 
considered a target organ In humans 
because of past reports of respirator> 
symptoms associated with 
formaldehyde exposures, it is also 
noteworthy that this same cohort 
demonstrated a significant excess of 
mortality from chronic bronchitis. 

On the other hand, the significant 
reduction in mortality from lung cancer 
among the professional groups might 
argue against formaldehyde being a 
causative agent in the industrial cohotl 
How ever, as stated by the Epidemiology 
Ponel of the Consensus Workshop on 
Formaldehyde: 

• • • the mast likely explanalion fo^ li'- 
dvfidi'nciet in lung cancer is that expeok'd 
professional workers ha\^ been company* 
with a referrMTce populadon that has smukvd 
more: data on imioking habit are not 
aviiilabie In any of these studies (Fx. 

If OSHA assumes that the cancer risk 
assessment based on the findings in rati 
in the CUT study is a reasonable 
measure of the carcinogenic respomii* in 
humans, it may be difficult to detect 
significantly increased risks through 
epidemiologic evaluation unless the 
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cohorts studies are extremely liirgtr and 
art exposed to relatively high levels of 
formaldehyde. The OSH A risk 
assessment predicts that workers 
exposed to 3 ppm formaldehyde have an 
excess cancer risk of approximately 7 
per 1,000 (0.7%) workers exposed to 
formaldehyde for an occupational 
lifetime. If formaldehyde was 
determined to be a human lung 
carcinogen, a cancer for which there is a 
7 percent probability of death among 
adult white males, the adative risk or 
SMR from a study of workers exposed 
to 3 ppm should be approximately 1.10 
(7.7% / 7.0%). Such a relative risk most 
likely would not achieve a level of 
statistical significance, even in a large 
study. In this context, it is again 
noteworthy that the study of Acheson. 
et al. demonstrated a significant excess 
of lung cancer (SMR -124) among the 
cohort of workers where the largest 
majority experienced ‘‘high*’ levels of 
formaldehyde (greater than 2 ppm), but 
that an excess of lung cancer was not 
observ'ed at 5 additional facilities w'here 
the majority were exposed to **Iow*’ or 
"liir levels (less than 0.1 to 0.5 ppm). 

In 19B2, lARC reviewed published 
epidemiological studies of populations 
exposed to formaldehyde and concluded 
that the studies provided inadequate 
evidence to assess the carcinogenicity of 
fomaldehyde in humans [Ex. 42-70]. 
According to lARC. the results of 
epidemiological studies available at that 
time were limited because of inadequate 
sample sizes, methodologies, and power 
to detect site-specific excesses of 
cancers. 

In October 1983. the Epidemiology 
Pane) of the Consensus Workshop on 
Formaldehyde (Ex. 70-56| reviewed 
epidemiologic studies in addition to 
tiiote reviewed by lAKC and drew 
particular attention to the excesses of 
malignant brain tumors and leukemia 
consistently reported in several groups 
of professionals exposed to 
formaldehyde* i.e., anatomists. 
pathologiBls. and embalmcrs. The Panel 
concluded that detection bias would not 
•eero to account for ihe increased risk of 
death from these cancers. The Panel 
elso stated these findings did not 
necessarily implicate formaldehyde, 
though it was unclear what other 
unportanl occupational explosures these 
Snoups shared. The Panel also indicated 
lhai there was some evidence of a dose- 
^iponso relationship between 
exposures to formaldehyde and lung 
etneer and that if formaldehyde is a 
fmman carcinogen, it might only be 
detectable through study of populations 
^ho experience high exposure levels 
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given the steep dose response in 
experimental animals. 

The KPA reviewed epidemiological 
evidence available in 1984 for its 
decision, pursuant to section 4(1) of the 
Toxic Substances Control Act. (I'SCA) 
to list formaldehyde as a substance fur 
priority review. The EPA aincluded that 
the available epidemiologic studies 
suggested formaldehyde might be 
associated with brain cancer and 
leukemia |Ex. 42-40). 

At this time, it is OSHA s opinion that 
the epidemiologic evidence suggests that 
formaldehyde may be associated w'ith 
lung cancer, brain cancer and leukemia, 
but that the data are not conclusive. 
Furthermore, given the estimated 
quantitative cancer risks in industrial 
workers exposed to formaldehyde, it 
may not be possible to detect 
signiftcantly increased risks through 
epidemiologic study. 

VI. Risk Assessment 

A. /ntnyduction 

The United States Supreme Court, In 
the ‘‘benzene decision**. (Industrial 
Union Department. AFL-^IO v. 
American Petroleum Institute. 448 U.S. 
607 (1980)) has ruled that Ihe OSH Act 
requires that, prior to the issuance of a 
new standard, a determination must be 
made that there is a significant risk of 
health impoirment at existing 
permissible exposure levels and that 
issuance of a new Standard will 
significantly reduce or eliminate that 
risk. The Court stated that “before he 
can promulgate any permanent health or 
safety standard, the Secretary is 
required to make a threshold finding 
that a place of employment is unsah^— 
in the sense that significant risks are 
present and can be eliminated or 
lessened by a change is practices** |488 
U.S. 042|. The Court also statiKi “that the 
Act does limit the Secretary's power to 
requiring the elimination of significant 
risks** (488 U.S. 644). 

Although the Court in the Cotton Dust 
case (American Textile Manufacturers 
Institute v. Donovan. 452 U.S. 490 (1981)) 
rejected the use of cost-benefit analysis 
in setting OSIIA standards, it reaffirmed 
its previous position in “benzene" that a 
risk assessment is not only appropriate, 
but also required to identify significant 
health risk in workers and to determine 
if a proposed standard will achieve a 
reduction in that risk. Although the 
Court did not require OSHA to perform 
a quantitative risk assessment in every 
case, the Court implied, and OSHA as a 
matter of policy agrees, that 
assessments should be put into 
quantitative terms to the extent 
possible. 
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OSHA has presented its views on risk 
assf.'ssment in detail in several 
proceedings |48 FR 1867, 48 FR 17292, 48 
FR 45956. 48 k*R 51124). A summary of 
OSHA's approach to quantitative risk 
assessment is offered l>c)ow as 
introduction. 

Sijveral approaches have been used to 
estimate cancer risk from exp4>.sure to 
toxic agents. A standard approucKuses 
mathematical models to describe the 
relationship between dose (such as 
airborne concentration) and response 
(e.g.. cancer). Generally, curves arc fit to 
the data points obserxed al different 
exposure levels and these curves nn? 
us^ to predict Ihe risk that would occur 
at exposure levels which were not 
observed. The shape of these curves is 
varied, ranging from linear 
cxtra|K)lationH from the observed points 
through the origin (zero exposure and 
zero risk) to curves which may deviate 
far from linearity at the very liighest and 
very lowest doses, 'fhe use of a 
particular model or curve can be 
justified in part by a statistical measure 
of “fit" to available data points, that is, 
a statistical lest which measures how 
closely a predicted dose-response curve 
is to the actual observ'ed data. 

In all cases it is assumed that th^; 
mathematical curves are reflective of 
biological processes that control the 
biological fate and action of the toxic 
compound. To date, many of these 
factors have not been quantitatively 
linked to the mathematical models. 
Biological factors which may play 
important roles in the risk assessment 
are; (1) Dose of Ihe material at the 
sensitive tissue: (2) the sensitive 
tis8ue(s) itself; (3) the nature of the 
response(s): (4) rates and sites of 
biotransformation; (5) toxicity of 
metabolites; (6) chronicity of the 
compound (cumulative nature of the 
material or its actions; (7) 
pharmacokinetic distribution of the 
material (especially effects of dose on 
the distribution); (8) the effect of 
biological variables such as age, sex. 
species and strain of test animal: (9) and 
the manner and method of administering 
the toxic materials to the lest anlmaU 
|48 FR 45969). 

It is clear that all of these factors 
cannot be easily incorporated into a 
single mathematical mode. Therefore, 
careful selection of the data for 
evaluation in the model is important to 
the risk assessment in order to make use 
of as much information as possible. In 
cases where several data sets are 
available, the results of different 
approaches applied to different data 
sets should provide a guide as to the 
optima) approach to risk assessment. 
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and they should compare logically with 
cfich other. 

Several different mathematical 
models are discussed m this preamble. 
Most of the models arc based on 
theories of cancer development, such as 
the onehil. the multistage, and the 
gamma multihit models. Other models 
commonly used for risk assessment 
(such as the probit. logit, and Weibull 
models) have developed from tolerance 
f urves of responses to toxic substances. 
These are often applied in the prediction 
of cancer but have also been used to 
predict risk for other actions of toxins. A 
linear model is generally used for 
epidemiologic data due to its biological 
plausibility and simplicity of use. 

B. Selection of Data for the Dose- 
Response Curve 

1. Selecting a Suitable Data Set. The 
first step required in performing a 
quantitative risk assessment is the 
choice of information used to define the 
dosc'response curve. In the case of 
formaldehyde, one set of data clearly 
stands out as superior—the CUT study 
in rats. The CUT study examined three 
dosage levels. In addition to a 
concurrent control group. It was also 
conducted under conditions presently 
believed acceptable for chronic animal 
bioassays for cancer. Mistopathology at 
the tumor site was more extensive than 
usually performed in a standard 
bioassay protocol. This study has also 
withstood considerable public scrutiny 
HO that any design flaws or experimental 
errors have been identified and 
reconciled. 

I’here'was considerable support for 
the use of the CUT rat study for 
quantitative risk assessment. The Risk 
Rstimation Panel of the Consensus 
Workshop found that: 

Data from the ClFl* inhalation chronic 
bioassay are suitable for modeling the dose* 
tesponse relationship. The data from the 
formaldehyde studies in Syrian hamsters and 
the CUT mouse inhalation study provide 
luformation on risk, but do not provide 
sufficient dose-response information for 
quantitative model fitting [p. 335, Ex. 70-661. 

In addition, the CUT rat data was 
employed in every risk assessment 
submitted to the record (Exs. 42-29, 42- 
31. 43. 45-5. 69-238.1, 69-15, 73-115. and 
73** 149). Thus. OSMA has concluded that 
the CUT inhalation bioassay in rats 
forms a strong foundation on which to 
base a quantitative assessment of risk 
fmm formaldehyde exposure. 

As in many risk assessments, there 
are some drawbacks in using the data 
on rats for assessing human risk. An 
interspecies correction must be made to 
apply the dose^response curve to 
humans. No experimental data clearly 


establishes how this conversion should 
be done. The CUT rat results are highly 
nonlinear and only attain statistical 
significance at the highest dose, and 
there may be large uncertainties 
associated with extrapolation to low 
doses. Additional uncertainties may 
exist regarding lifetime risk because 
there was serial sacrifice of the animals. 
Consequently. OSHA has examined the 
other information available to determine 
if it would assist in defining a dose* 
response relationship to represent 
formaldehyde carcinogenesis. 

Reviewers jExs. 44-11; 45-lJ have 
recommended that OSHA give 
consideration to the epidemiological 
data available by using this information 
to set upper conUdence limits on human 
risk from exposure to formaldehyde. 
Even a nonpositive epidemiologic study 
could be used to establish upper 
confidence limits on human risk. As a 
minimum, however, an estimate of 
exposure of the worker cohort to the 
toxic substance in question must be 
available. This requirement rules out the 
• use of nearly all the human data on 
formaldehyde. Of the studies remaining. 
Fayerweather (Ex. 42-44). for example, 
estimates exposure but the results are 
complicated because the cohort has 
mixed exposures to other unidentified 
chemicals. 

In a second example. NIOSH 
conducted exposure assessments for 
garment manufacturing (Ex. 77-38) in 
support of the Stayner study (Ex. 73-40). 
Exposure estimates were at or below the 
1 ppm limit being considered by OSHA 
for the revised formaldehyde standard, 
with an average of only 0.17 ppm. 
Durations of exposure of workers to 
formaldehyde were os short as 6 
months. Given such short exposures to 
such low levels, the failure to find 
excesses of lung and nasal cancer is not 
surprising. 

A third epidemiologic study, the 
Acheson study |Rx. 42-1). is sufficiently 
sensitive to detect lung cancer, but the 
cohort is young, only 21 percent of the 
cohort having died. As will be discussed 
later, results from time-to^response 
analyses of the experimental animal 
data [Ex. 45-5] indicate that the risk of 
cancer from exposure to formaldehyde 
should be disproportionately associated 
with later life. Thus, epidemiological 
studies conducted while most of the 
cohort is still alive (such as the Acheson 
study) will almost certainly 
underestimate the true lifetime risk of 
cancer from exposure to formaldehyde. 

OSHA has examined the human 
studies that possibly implicate 
formaldehyde as a carcinogen and 
concludes that epidemiologic studies 
presently available provide information 


insufTident for defining dose-response 
relationships. OSHA anticipates that 
such an analysis can be conducted 
when the NCJ study, presently 
underway, is completed. At this time, 
OSHA has not relied on the 
epidemiologic results to assess risk of 
lifetime exposure of workers to 
formaldehyde. 

It has also been suggested that OSMA 
should place greater weight on the 
results of other studies of 
carcinogenicity in animals (Exs. 44-1; 
45-1; Tr. 412-4141. Although some of 
these, in particular the studies 
conducted at NYU and by Tobe and 
associates, provide strong corroboratiun 
of the CUT study, they should not be 
used in place of the CUT study to define 
the dose-response curve. The NYU study 
involves only one dose, and the study by 
Tobe et ai contains a much smaller 
number of animals. While it has been 
suggested that the variant results may 
be indicative of differences in the 
strains tested, discrepancies between 
the first NYU study, the second study, 
and the CUT study are clearly much 
more dependent on the extent of 
histopathology conducted on the nose 
than on possible strain differences. fThe 
histopathology of the nose conducted In 
the CUT study was much more 
extensive than in the NYU study). This 
suggests that there may be an 
underdetection of risk based on any of 
the experimental animal studies^ 
particularly where tumors were smaller 
at lower doses—because histopathology 
can never provide a total analysis of all 
the nasal tissue. 

Sielken |Tr. 385] has examined the 
risk predicted by use of the dose- 
response curve derived from the CUT 
data on the mouse. As noted earlier, 
where tumors were observed In the rats 
at both 5.6 and 14.3 ppm, cancer was 
found at only one dosage level in the 
mouse (14.3 ppm) and the incidence was 
not statistically significant. Hence, 
predictions of risk from the mouse data 
may contain a much greater degree of 
uncertainty than assessments based on 
rat data. OSHA believes there is a 
specific biological phenomenon which 
accounts for the observed differences in 
the incidence of cancer In the two 
species, and this is discussed below. 

Much of the initial research oonducied 
at CUT in followup to the chronic 
bioassay focused on this marked 
difference in nasal cancer incidence 
observed in the rats and the mice. When 
investigators at CUT examined 
respiratory depression due to sensory 
irritation in rats and mice, they 
discovered an important difference in 
thi?ir responses (Ex. 69-23K). At 15 ppm. 
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mice reduced their minute volume (the 
volume of ^as inspired or expired per 
minute) by about 80 percent in response 
to formaldehyde. Rats did not reduce 
their respiratory exchange as much os 
the mice, but they still showed a 45 
percent reduction (F^s 70-23: 70-24|. 

The enr investifiators also defined the 
surface area of the nasal cavity for each 
species, which permits calculation of the 
area on which formaldehyde acts (Ex. 
73>184|. Using both the minute volume 
and the surface area data. Golberg 
calculated that, at the same level of 
exposure to formaldehyde (15 ms/I) the 
rat receives a dose of 0.154 pg/min/cm' 
while the mouse receives only 0.07 pg/ 
min/cm* (Ex. 70-24). In other words, the 
mouse exposed at 14.3 ppm in the CUT 
study received only about 50 percent of 
the effective dose that the rat received 
at the same level of exposure. Noting 
this species difference. CPSC and others 
chose not to include these data in 
calculating risk estimates because, after 
adpisting tor these differences, any 
assessment of human lifetime risk based 
on mouse data would yield results 
identical to those already calculated 
based on cancer incidences in the rat. 
Hence, on the basis of this finding, 

OSllA has chosen not to conduct a 
separate analysis of the mouse data. 

At this time. OSi lA does not believe 
that species differences regarding reflex 
apnea (involuntary breath-holding) in 
the presence of irritating substances are 
particularly relevant to the worker. An 
employee performing a job would 
generally be unable to lower his or her 
breathing rale. Thus, when dose- 
response curves are derived from data 
on cancer incidence correlated with 
airborne exposure, the rat data are 
preferred over the results for mice since 
less breath-holding took place and 
therefore, this data may represent a 
situation more t^'pical of human 
exposure. 

2. Corrections for Early Death. 

Several methods have been employed 
fur modification of data on tumor 
incidence to correct for the serial 
Mcrifice In the CUT study. For example, 
one assessment assumed all animals 
X’ere considered to be at risk (Fjc. 45-51. 
In another assessment, only animals 
hilled at 24 months wore used |Ex. 69- 
15|. Other corrections include: Exclusion 
of all animals dying or killed before the 
first tumor was found at 11 months, 
iwraiing lifetime so that the animals 
contribute to the risk estimate only the 
portion of their expected average 
lifetime that they actually lived, and 
^elusion of all animals dying or killed 
Wore 24 months even though some had 
wveloped nasal cancer. These methods 


are discussed in more detail below. All 
of these methods are artificial and a life- 
table type of analysis would be 
preferable. Time-to-tumor models 
discussed below try to incorporate some 
life-table characteristics, but in the * 
absence of these data, several of the 
corrections discussed below represent 
appropriate handling of the data. While 
the method used to calculate the number 
of animals at risk introduces 
uncertainties which may overstate or 
underestimate the expected risk, most 
commenters agreed that some method 
should be employed to adjust for early 
deaths. 

First. Scigol et al. (Ex. 42-109] 
adjusted for early death by defining the 
number of rats at risk to include those 
killed or dying after the appearance of 
the first squamous cell carcinoma al 11 
months provided that the nasal cavity 
had been examined histologically. 
Because there was no difference in the 
tumor response between male and 
female rats, the results for each 
exposure group were combined. This 
gave tumor incidences of 0/216. 0/218. 
2/214. and 103/200 at exposure 
concentrations of 0. 2.0. 5.6. and 14.3 
ppm. respectively. 

To account for the different periods of 
time that animals were at risk. CPSC 
[Ex. 42-31] eliminated from 
consideration all rats Sdcrificed at6.12, 
and 18 months and any animals whose 
nasal cavities were not 
hJstopathologically examined. This led 
to corrected tumor incidence data of 0/ 
157. 0/159, 2/155. and 95/145 at 
exposures of 0. 2.0. 5.6, and 14.3 ppm. 
respectively. All animals were assumed 
to be exposed for about 13 percent of 
their lifetime, even though some died 
before the end of the 24 month exposure 
period. 

In a similar fashion, the ORA 
assessment [Ex. 43) calculated the 
number of rats at risk by eliminating 
animals killed before 24 months, those 
animals whose nasal cavities were not 
histopathologically examined, and al) 
animals dying before the first tumor was 
observed at 11 months. This leads to 
corrected carcinoma incidence data of 
0/156, 0/159. 2/155. and 95/145 for 
exposures of 0. OJl. 5.6, and 14.3 ppm. 
respectively. 


In calculating the effective number of 
rats-at-risk, EPA in a draft risk 
assessment |Ex. 73-149] concluded that 
all rats dying before the first squamous 
cell carcinoma was identified at 11 
months were not at risk. Rats sacrificed 
at 12 and 18 months were handled as if 
they would have responded in the same 
manner as those that remained alive 
after the respective sacrifice. This 
approach yields corrected data of 1/156. 
0/159. 2/153, and 94/140 at dosage levels 
of 0.2.0. 5.6. and 14.3 ppm, respectively. 

Lastly. Kenneth Brown (Ex. 69-15] 
investigated two methods for adjusting 
for early death. First, in applying a 
correction factor for rats that died or 
were killed early, Brown considered rats 
sacrificed at 12 months and 16 months to 
have been at risk for one half and three 
fourths of their lifetime, respectively. 
Animals that survived for 24 months or 
more were considered to have attained 
their approximate natural lifespan. This 
approach gave incidences of 0/199,0/ 
200, 2/20a and 103/199, at 0. 2, 6. and 15 
ppm. respectively. 

Second, In order to avoid adjustments 
to the data for interim sacrifices. Drown 
examined the prevalence of squamous 
cell carcinoma of the nasal cavity at 24 
months. Using this *'24-month 
conditional risk** criteria, (the 
**conditionar* denoting that it applies 
only to animals that survive 24 months), 
the incidence of squamous cell 
carcinoma was l/lOl, 0.94, 2/82 and 10/ 
27 at the control and three dose levels. 

A summary of the adjusted incidences 
of squamous cell carcinoma for all of 
these risk assessment is given in Table 
1 . 

As will be discussed later, the low- 
dose estimate of risk is higher for the 24 
month survivors than it is for the 
population as a whole because the dose- 
response curve for the 24-month animals 
is less sleep than that for the total group. 
Because of the lower adjusted incidence 
at 14.3 ppm (from 52% in the whole 
population to 37% in the 24-month 
survivors), coupled with a higher 
adjusted incidence at 5.6 ppm (from 1% 
to 2.4%). the dose-response curve 
approaches zero less rapidly for the 24- 
month survivors. This leads to a 
prediction of greater risk at low doses. 
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C Brown (Ex. 55-A7) and Gaylor (Ex. 
S5-A24| have pointed out that prorating 
risk by fractions of a lifetime survived 
probably has a bias toward 
underestimation of risk. This bias would 
affect the assessments done by EPA and 
K. Brown. Crump (Ex. 5S-A21] provided 
an explanation for this bias in observing 
that the probability of one cancer in 40 
animals, each with a two percent 
probability of cancers, is not the same 
as one cancer in 20 animals each with a 
four percent probability of cancer. 

Crump recommended alternative 
approaches including exclusion of all 
interim sacrifice animals, inclusion only 
of those killed after 18 months, and use 
of time-to-tumor models such as the 
Weibulhmultistage. 

Sielken, and Cricket! and Crump have 
developed time^to-tumor models for 
formaldehyde [Exs. 45-5:00-23B3]. This 
type of model can introduce 
considerable uncertainty, however, 
where animals have been killed instead 
of being permitted to die. The 
uncertainties with regard to 
formaldehyde arc so great that the 
advantages over quantal response 
models in predicting lifetime risk are 
erased, interestingly. Sielken's approach 
and the 24‘month correction used by the 
ORA report (Ex. 43] give similar results 
when a 5-stage model is used, the 
Crockett and Crump (Ex. 89-23 B3l 
model, which assumes 3 stages, yields 
results close to those of the Clement 
assessment, which uses a 3-stage 
quantal response model. 

The greatest discrepancy in estimating 
the number of animals at risk among the 
various alternatives occtirs at the 
highest dosage, 14.3 ppm. A difference of 
24 percent is possible at this level (103 
tumors/240 animals (43%) with no 
correction versus 95 tumors/141 animals 
(67%) if the animals that die before 24 
months are excluded). Realistic 
estimates of risk would require some 
correction factor to account for early 
deaths. In this case, differences in 
methods employed are small. If the data 
are all fitted to the same mathematical 
model, the magnitude of error 
introduced by different corrections Is 
small. If the model is allowed to 
describe the best possible fit to data, 
then estimates at low doses can be 
greatly modlHed as was described 
earlier for Brown's 24-roonth conditional 
risk model. 


Sielken examined three methods for 
adfusting for early death. Each rat was 
considered to have a carcinogenic 
response only if it had a squamous cell 
carcinoma of the nasal cavity at the time 
of its death or sacrifice. This restriction 
was imposed by Sielken to ensure that 
only life-threatening lesions would be 
characterized as a "carcinogenic 
response.** Three separate calculations 
for rats at risk were used: non-sacrificed 
rats (incidence of 2 tumors/160 rats at 
5.6 ppm and 87/160 at 14.3 ppm), rats not 
sacrificed at 6 or 12 months (2 tumors/ 
200 rats at 5.6 ppm and 93/200 at 14.3 
ppm), and all rats (no tumors in 237 
control animals, none in 238 exposed at 
2 ppm, 2 of 235 at 5.6 ppm, and 103 of 224 
at 14.3 ppm). Sielken noted that all three 
of these methods for calculating rats at 
risk yielded essentially the same results, 
so that determination of what 
constitutes the "best** approach is 
unnecessary. 

3. Benign and Malignant Tumors. An 
issue was raised in the rulemaking 
regarding the treatment of benign and 
malignant tumors in the risk assessment. 
While squamous cell carcinoma of the 
nasal cavity were observed in the study, 
papillomas, the benign counterpart of 
squamous cell carcinoma (Ex. 70-56], 
were not seen in the ClfT rats. However, 
other benign tumors of the nasal cavity 
(polypoid adenomas) were observed at 
all three dosage levels in the CUT study. 
These benign tumors are generally 
acknowled^d to be formaldehyde 
related (Exs. 12; 42-131; Tr. 42; 107|. 
Moreover, according to a recent 
analysis: 

The presence of one malignant neoplasm in 
the high concentration group, exhibiting 
similar morphologic features to many of the 
polypoid adenomas, indicates that it may 
represent the malignant counterpart of the 
polypoid adenoma [Ex. 73-60]. 

There was some discussion as to the 
relevance of the benign tumors for 
human risk assessment purposes. The 
human counterpart of the rat polypoid 
adenoma is the microcystic papillary 
adenoma [Ex. 73-50; Tr. 252]. *rhese 
adenomas in humans apparently 
constitute about 1.6 percent of all nose 
and sinus tumors and 2.4 percent of all 
benign tumors. These human tumors 
appear to arise from the surface 
epithelium, and none of the tumors 
examined were fotind to be malignant 
[Tr. 252-253). (Conclusions which can be 
drawn from this data are limited. 


however, since only 17 cases were 
examined.) According to testimony 
given by Starr, benign tumors observed 
in experimental animals (mouse skin 
and rat liver) usually outnumber 
carcinomas by a ratio of at least 29-to-l 
to 100-to-l (Tr. 251). The human data on 
the incidence of microcystic papillary 
adenomas and the rat data on the 
incidence of nasal adenomas versus 
adenocarcinomas indicate 
formaldehyde-related benign tumors 
may display a similar ratio of 
occurrence. 

In general, OSHA holds that the 
presence of benign tumors should be 
interpreted as representing a potentially 
carcinogenic response. For example, the 
papillomas (the benign counterpart of 
the squamous cell carcinomas) in the 
NYU study provide evidence consistent 
with the finding of squamous cell 
carcinomas in the NYU, ClfT, and Tobe 
et ai studies. Likewise, the 
adenocarcinoma in the CUT study and 
two similar malignancies found in the 
NYU study should be considered related 
to the findings of polypoid adenomas in 
the CUT study and they should be 
attributed to formaldehyde. It should be 
noted that the degree of transformation 
of the related polypoid adenomas to 
their malignant counterparts in both 
humans and rats is very low. 
Consequently, it does not seen 
appropriate to weigh these benign 
tumors equally with the highly 
malignant squamous cell carcinomas in 
a quantitative risk assessment. 
Moreover, the recently published OSTP 
guidelines on risk assessment state that 
tumors with different toxic effects as 
endpoints should not be combined in 
assessing risk [Ex. 73-90]. 

Only two groups. EPA and ORA. havt 
attemped to conduct a quantitative 
assessment of risk boro polypoid 
adenoma formation. The incidence of 
these tumors was 1/156,7/159, 5/155, 
and 1/241 at 0. 2.1. 5.6, and 14.3 ppm. 
respectively. Both assessments 
acknowledge the difficultios in 
predicting dose-response relationships 
from these data because the polypoid 
adenomas did not show a consistently 
increasing incidence of tumors with 
increasing dose. Both EPA and ORA 
eliminated the incidences of cancer at 
the two highest dose levels and based 
predictions of induction of cancer at low 
doses on a linear model, extrapolating 
directly from effects found at 2 ppm to 
zero dose. This extrapolation resulted is 
a risk of $.625 excess cancer deaths per 
100,000 at 3 ppm and 1911 excess deaths 
per 100,000 at 1 ppm. (Upper confidence 
limits on these risks were 10,472 per 
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100.080 and 3.260 per 100.000 at 3 pptn 
and 1 ppm. respectively). 

Several reasons have been postulated 
to account for the partially invertiKJ 
ciaes'reeponse curve. In excluding the 
tumor incidence at 5.6 and 14.3 ppm. 

ORA assessment noted that the changes 
occuniitg in the nasal passages, leading 
up to squamous cell carcinomas, could 
have masked the appearance of 
adenomas at the higher doses. This then, 
may account for the low incidence of 
idenomas at high doses (where the 
squamous cell carcinoma were seen) 
and it would provide a reason to relect 
the high dose data in the assessment of 
benign tumors as underestimating the 
risk. On the other hand, the EPA 
observed that at higher doses, cell type 
needed for these tumors to occur is loti 
sooner and to a greater extent with 
increasiQg dose. That is. there is 
repiacemanl of the normal epithelial 
tissue by squamous cell |Exs. 43. 73-87). 
Since less respiratory epithelium is 
avatlaUe (which will support the benign 
type of tumors). EPA contends there is a 
smaller chance for adenomas to 
develop. Other factors thought to 
nontribote to these discrepancies may 
be eariy deaths at the highest dose and 
differences in time to tumor, however, at 
this time, it is not possible to predict 
exactly how the effects at any dose are 
modifid by confounding factors related 
to forroald^yde*! other toxic effects. 

OSHA received considerable public 
comment on the ORA assessment of 
benign tumors during the peer review 
process and the public meeting. The 
omisskm of the data points at the two 
highest doses was criticized by CUT and 
others |Tr, 248-253.408-412). The CUT 
agreed that while the large size of the 
c^irctnomas and early deaths in animats 
in the 143 ppm group could have 
affected the ability to detect the much 
smaller adenomas [Tr. 248-253), the two 
small carcinomas found in the 5.6 ppm 
animaii were not likely to have masked 
any occurrence of adenomas. In 
addition, according to CUT. the 
adenomas do not occur at the same tile 
within the nasal cavity as the squamous 
cell carcinomas. (Ex. 73-81G]. 

Several commenters hove noted that 
combining weak benign tumor data with 
data on cancers would greatly weaken 
the confidence that can be expressed in 
the overall assessment of risk from 
formaldehyde exposure (Ex. 73-90; Tt. 
2-18-249). This is especially true for 
formaldehyde since its role in producing 
adenomas, in contrast to squamous cell 
carcinomas, has not been conBmied in 
separate studies. Fulhermore. the dose- 
response relationship seen in the 
adenennaa is inconsistent. However, if it 


is assumed that adenomas contribute to 
the total human risk of cancer, then the 
estimates of risk from the adenoma data 
would dominate estimates of risk in the 
low dose region. 

Because the lack of a dose-response 
relationship, questions regarding degree 
of malignancy, and the small number of 
tumors involved, there are uncertainties 
in any QRA that attempts to define a 
dose-response curve for cancer m 
humans based on the CUT data on 
adenomas. Since the results at 2 ppm 
are within the range of OSHA's interest 
without any furth^ extrapolation or 
speculation. OSHA has decided to use 
this information to express the risk 
associated %vith development of 
polypoid adenomas without further 
correction. Using the incidence of 
tumors at 2 ppm. OSHA predicts an 
excess risk of benign tumors of 
approximately 4 % (7/l59-(l/l56)). At 
this time. OSHA does not believe that it 
is possible to determine the extent to 
which lowering exposure will diminish 
this risk. 

C. RfsA EstimaUon Modch 

Because of the complexity of the 
carcinogenic process and the fact that so 
little is understood abut the 
pathogenesis of cancer. There is 
uncertaintly in describing the shape of 
the dose-response curve for carcinogens 
when data from high doses are used to 
predict risk at low dose. In general 
there are usually no data points in the 
low dose region to aid in defining the 
curve. Hence, investigators often turn to 
mathematical models in an attempt to 
describe the relationship between dose 
and response at low doses. 

There are several families of models 
which are generally employed. These 
include models that rely on a tolerance 
distribution. Those that are based on 
mechanism of cancer development 
models based on time-to-response and 
pharamacokinetic models. Examples of 
mechanistic models include models 
which assume that cancer develops at 
the final stage In a series of cell 
alterations (the multistage model), and 
those that assume multiple hits are 
needed before cancer will develop (the 
multihit model). Several mathemalical 
models available for risk assessment 
can adequately predict the shape of the 
dose-response relationship for 
formaldehyde in the region of the 
observed experimental data. At low 
doses, the behavior of different families 
of models may vary. Since present 
circumstances do not provide adequate 
information to identify any one model as 
the correct expression of formaledhyde’s 
carcinogenic eff^ts. OSHA has 
examin^ a number of models in order 


to understand the range of estimates 
which may be realized from this data. 

While there are uncertainties in 
extrapolation of the risk of developing 
cancer from exposure to formaldehyde, 
confidence in the estimates of risk made 
from the data is raised by the fact that 
the experimental data are close to the 
range of interest. The 3 ppm PEL being 
revised falls within the range of the 
experimental data (2 ppm was the 
lowest concentration tested). The range 
of risks predicted by the various models 
does not show great variability at 3 
ppm. At lower cencentrations applicable 
to worker exposure, for example 0.1 to 2 
ppm, variability may increase but not 
nearly as much as Is observed at even 
lower concentrations. 

1. Mechanistic and Tolerance 
Distribution Models. In previous 
quantitative risk assessments of 
experimental animal data, including 
several risk assessment for 
formaldehyde, OSHA has consislenily 
shown a preference for the multistage 
model of carcinogenesis. This model 
assumes tltat the toxic response is the 
result of an ordered series of biological 
events and that the occurrence of each 
event is linearly related to dose. The 
multistage model can take different 
forms (in order to conform with different 
data sets) by assuming a different 
number of dose-related stages. The , 
linearized multistage model is based on 
the assumption that when a small dose 
of a given carcinogen reaches the target 
tissue, its effect adds to those of other 
causes of cancer. Since the dose is 
relatively small, the effects of the 
carcinogen being explored ore 
augmented by background components 
in inducing a caitdnogenic event. l1io 
shape of the overall dose-response 
relationship at low doses becomes 
virtually linear, whatever its shape at 
the tested doses. 

The Consensus Workshop Risk 
Estimation Panel examined the concept 
of low-dose linear extrapolation. They 
observed Chat this extrapolation is not 
equivalent to fitting a straight line to the 
experimental data. Linear extrapolation 
is intended to be used only at doses 
where adequate experimental 
information could not be attained 
because of the large numbers of animals 
required to measure small risks. The 
Risk Esthnation Pane! was able to reach 
agreement that a linear, low-dose, 
nonlhreshold extrapolation provides an 
upper limit in the sense that true risk to 
rats is not likely to exceed this limit 
Many members of the panel suggested 
that linear, low dose, nonthreshold 
extrapolation should be used in risk 
assessment. The Risk Estimation Panel, 
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however, failed lo reach a consensus as 
to either the practical application of 
these upper limits for human exposures 
or the exact range uf the low dose region 
over which a linear extrapolation might 
reusonably be perfarmrd |Ex. 70-58). 

OSHA was also unable to determine 
the range that might suggest use of the 
linearized multistage model although the 
limited epidemiological evidence now 
uv4iilable suggests that any additive 
effects, if they occur, are well below the 
^^gion of OSilA*8 interest. However, no 
human data is available at this time for 
<.ornpari6on with estimates from a 
line«irized multistage model in the 2 to 
5 i\ ppm range. 

In addition. Crump has discussed 
these properties in relation to the 
formaldehyde data noting that: 

I hold to the view that the true nefi|)on«€ is 
probfibly linear si low doses ... It it quite 
|)Ossih!e that the curve is incar 
through ... 5.0 ppm and at 14..1 ppm the 
mechanism?: become saturated and the 
response . . . nonlinear. If this is the cate, 
the low dost* risk would be about that 
predicted by the linearized multistage 
model ... If mechanisms become saturated 
(it lower iloscf the response could still be 
linear at the lowest doses, but w ith the slope 
far smaller than that ... for the linearized 
nmJtistHgt* nifxlrl. Since we don*! know 
(which of those situations holds), we ran*! 
ru!c out the possiNtily that the risks are 
about ns Urge as those predicted by the 
iin«rariZ4*d multistage mode) |Kx S5-A50). 

Siegel el a/, |F.x. 42-109) gave .several 
reasons for why they preferred the 
multistage model to debne the dose- 
response curve: (a) It is hasei) on 
multistage theories of carcinogenic 
development for which there is 
e.xtensive empirical evidence; (b) It is 
generally compatible with a wide 
variety of plausible biorogical 
mechanisms: (c) it has provided a good 
fit to many empirical sets of data: and 
|d) it tend.s toward conservatism by 
predicting linearity at low* doses, at least 
for an estimated upper limit on risk. 

In performing their quantitative risk 
aH,s€ssmcnt, Seigel el at, used the 
multistage model with three dose- 
related stages. The model has only one 
positive term (in the cubic term). That Is. 
the carcinogenic res|>onse is u function 
of the cube of the exposure level 
resulting in a concave upward curve 
w^th a steep slope. 

Other assessments in the record have 
employed multistage models with more 
than three dose-related stages. 
Mathematically, higher order terms cun 
lie used since the model is restricted lo 
require a dose-responsc curve that is 
nonnogdtive at all points of the curve 
I fr. 387-388], For e.xample, both the 
(>RA assessment and the KI*A 
assessment examined multistage models 


unrestricted by the number of expostin* 
levels. Under the.se circumstances, the 
squamous cell carcinoma dose response 
curve best fit a 5-8tagc mode) with 
positive coefficients in only the fourth 
and fifth terms. The 5«stagc model gave 
a better fit to the experimental data than 
one restricted lo three stages. 

K. Brown of NIHHS adopted a third 
approach to fitting multistage models lo 
this data. Brown examined five risk 
assessment nuxicls. Three (prnbil, logit, 
and Weibull) were threshold models 
and two (multistage and gamma- 
multihit) were mechanistic models. For 
the multistage model, no attempt was 
made to restrict the number of terms in 
the polynomial used lo describe the 
dose response curve. The best fit lo the 
data was obtained with a fifth degree 
polynomial having positive coefficients 
in only the two highest terms. When 
Brown used his **24-month conditional 
risk** data set, however, multistage 
model fits a polynomial of degree four 
having coefficients that arc positive in 
the two highest terms. 

Several reviewers have commented 
that the Ihree stagtr multistage model 
should not bo considered because it 
does not possess sufficient flexibility lo 
fit the data within p reasonable degree 
of assurance (Exs. 45-1; 55; Tr. SB?). 
Schultz, however, observed that the 
original formulation of the multistage 
mc^el did not anticipate curves in which 
there wnuld be more dosc-rclaled stages 
in the model than there are dose groups. 
He commented: . 

The use of higher order terms in the model 
simply to achieve a better fit with the 
obs^ved experimental data takes advantage 
of an inherent (mathematical) property of the 
mode) for which there Is no Inologica) basts. 
Coodness-of'flt is only one (and. perhaps, the 
leost important) of several reasons for 
selecting a mode) for low-dose carcinogenic 
risk IRx. 44-111 

There are also several other families 
of models which have been suggested 
for the prediction of cancer risk. The 
WeJbull model has received 
considerable attention and possesses 
certain advantages as a representative 
tolerance distribution model. Crump |Ex. 
55-A22|. noted (hat the Weibull model is 
simpler and has a stronger theoretical 
basis than (he gamma multihit model, 
fie further explained the derivation of 
the Weibull model: 

If thi* gamma multihit U used to represent 
probability of cancer iiniung in a singia cell 
line and different cell lines all compute lo 
become thr first to lieC4>mc cancerous, then 
the Weitmll model results. 

llicre is no reason to believe that 
formaldehyde carcinogenesis is a single 
event in a group with different tolerance 


levels leading to o response. Rather, the 
data shows that the events at 14.3 ppm 
represent a complex aeries of events oil 
nf which influence cancer response. 
T*hua. a tolerance distribution model is 
not considered by OSI)A to Im? an 
accurate representation of the action of 
formaldehyde and therefore, may not 
descrilie the risk appmpriately. Other 
models offered lo describe the dose- 
response relationship are the probil and 
logit models. 'Fhese models tend to be 
less conservutivo at low doses than the 
Weibull model. Since they offi.‘r no 
theoretical advantages over the 
multistage or the multihit models. OSfiA 
hos not developed an assessment 
relating to the probit and logit models at 
this time. 

There is still some controversy over 
which model should be used in 
predicting risks from formaldehyde 
exposure. While EPA examined several 
models in its draft risk assessment, it 
based its Section 4(f) determination of 
unreasonable risk on a three-stage 
multistage model. Hence, to incorporate 
some of (he uncertainly inherent in 
selection of a model. OSHA has based 
its best estimates of risk oq a range of 
models 

Z Time-t(hResponse Models. Sielken 
also applied low dose risk modeling and 
extrapolation procedures to the CUT rat 
data to determine the risk of cancer due 
to formaldehyde inhalation |Ex, 45-5; Tr. 
399-409). He examined three families of 
models to determine their impact on the 
calculation of risk. These included the 
multistage model, the Hartlcy'Sielken 
time-to-response model, and the Weibull 
model. 

Both the Weibull model and the 
multistage model apply to only one end 
point, cancer, in a single specified time 
interval. The third mt^el. developed by 
Hartley and Sielken also takes into 
account the impact of the dose level on 
the length of lime until a carcinogenic 
response occurs. For both (ho niuitistag*' 
model and the lime-to-response mode). 
Setiken set the maximum number of 
dose-felaled stages at five. Since the 
first nasal cancer was detected just 
prior to 12 months, only latency perii»d» 
below 12 months were employed. 
Seilken also examined the results from 
the multistage model restricted to have 
fewer terms than the number of dosagv 
levels, but he rejected this model, 
however, because he felt it was 
insufficiently curved to provide a good 
fit to the experimental data. 

As can be seen in Tabic 2, the three 
models employed by Sielken yield 
maximum likelihood estimates (MlJ*Is) 
of the risk that are ver>’ similar. This 
estimated probability was relatively 
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insensitive to selection of a latency 
period (eg. 0. 6. or 11 months). In 
contrast the probability of a 
cardnoi^c response was highly 
dependent on the age of the rat with 
nearly all of the risk occurring only after 
the large majority of the lifetime had 
passed. For example, for a given 
concentration of 1 ppm. Sielken 
calculated that the risk resulting from a 
length of exposure e<jual to 1/2 of a rat's 
lifetime are only 1/6 the risk associated 
with exposure for a full lifetime. 

II humans respond in the same 
manner as the CUT rats. Sielkcn’s 
results may go far to explain why the 
f^pidemiologic studies has been 
inconclusive so far. Epidemiologic 
Studies of formaldehyde workers have 
generally Involved relatively young 
cohorts with only a small percentage of 
deaths. Sielken's time-to-response 
model indicates that this eariy 
experience may not be a good indicator 
of ultimate lifetime risk. 

TaBLC 2.—P908A8IUTV TkAT A RAT WiU. Dt- 
VCLOe A CAnClNOG£NiC Response BY THE 
END Of AN Average Rat Lifetime*, by 
Dose (SlEUCEN) 
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A drawback to Sieiken*s assessment 
is that he does not provide any 
suggestions on bow to perform a 
spf^cies-to-spedes conversion. Thus, he 
has not made an attempt to make the 
findings from extrapolation of the CIIT 
rat data relevant to workers exposed to 
formaldehyde. The paper addresses only 
continuous exposures at a roughly 
constant concentration where exposures 
occur for 8 hr/day. 5 days a week. 
Seilken, himself, acknowledges: 

In many practical situationt. there are 
iricrmiUtol exposures or exposures where 
the doss level changes over lime. These 
lituatkms should be recognized as different 
.. . and call for special risk assesiment 
(eLhniqnea. • • the development of toch 
techniques Is In Its infancy . . • [Ex. 4S-6|. 

The situation, which is recognized by 
Sielken^ causes large uncertainties in 
other risk assessments, as well 

Crockett and Crump (Ex. 69-23B3] 
applied a time-to-death-from-tumor 
model to data on squamous cell 
carcinomas of the nasal cavity in the 
COT rats. For a fixed time, this model 
collapses to the multistage model For a 
fixed dose, the model reduces to a 


Weibull distribution in tiiro. Exposures 
were based on lifetime average daily 
doses (LADDs) reported previously by 
EPA (&. 42r^l). No attempt to adjust 
exposure rates to account for 
anatomicai differences between rats and 
humans was made. 

Since the CUT report did not list 
causes of death for the animals, it was 
assumed that all nonscheduled deaths of 
animals with tumors were due to the 
tumors. Parameters for estimation of risk 
were determined as follows. The 
number of animals on study was 240. 

240. 24a and 231 at 0. 2. 5.6 and 14.3, 
ppm, respectively. Mean daily exposure 
concentrations were estimated by 
averaging concentrations for periods of 
actual exposure over all days during all 
periods, including weekends and 
holidays and all hours of the day. The 
results of these odjustments were 0.0.35. 
0.96. and 2.42 ppm average 
concentrations related to the nominal 
concentrations of 0. 2. 6. and 15 ppm. 
respectively. Average lifetimes %verc 
assumed to be 70 years for humans and 
945 days for rats. Working lifetimes for 
humans were assumed to be 40 years. 
The basic assumption used to estimate 
human risk was that extra risk would be 
the same whenever both species arc 
exposed to the same LADD. 

The time-to-death-from-tumor model 
fit a cubic model MLEs of extra risk 
were 740/100,000 at a a35 LADD (2 ppm 
occupational exposure equivalent), 71/ 
100.000 at a 0.16 ppm LADD (1 ppm), and 
7/100.000 at a085 ppm LADD (0.5 ppm). 
At 0.5 ppm. Crockett and Crump's 
estimate exceeds Sielken's estimate by a 
factor of TOa and at 2 ppm the estimates 
are iaiger by a factor of GO. 

While EPA's draft assessment 
rejected time*to>tumor models, because 
of difficulties in dealing with sacrificed 
animals, there are also advantages to 
such an approach. For example, such 
models automatically account for 
consequences of nimor<induced early 
death, and they appear to involve less 
uncertainly than some approaches used 
to correct for early deaths. Thus. OSf lA 
has not ruled out the time-to-reaponsc 
models of Sielken and Crockett and 
Crump as devices that can augment 
information about risk from 
formaldehyde exposure. 

3. PharmacoA/uet/c Models, A 
customary procedure in quantitative risk 
assessment is to use the administered 
dose as the independent variable in 
describing a dose-response relationship. 
This implicitly presumes a linear 
relationship between odministered dose 
and biological activity of the chemical in 
the target tissue. However, the 
metabolism and pharmacokinetics of 
some chemicals arc known to be 


nonlinear (Ex. 56|. To overcome these 
difficulties some investigators have 
recommended the use of plausible 
pharmacokinetic models for assessing 
risk |Fjc. 69-23D4]. According to Paxton 
et aL however, these pharmacokinetic 
models have not been accepted as valid 
for general use because: 

They tend to be considerably less 
coawvaUve than the cuirmtty accepted low* 
dose extrapolation models without having 
been demonstrated to be biologically 
acoirate (Ex. 56). 

In 19B3. Hoel el ai [Ex. a9>23B4) 
proposed a model for assessing cancer 
risk based on the conclusion that the 
carcinogenic response should be 
proportional to the concentration of 
spedfic types of DNA adducts, (t was 
further suggested that empirical data on 
the relationship between cancer 
incidence ar>d effective dose could thru 
be fitted to a one-hit model (Exs. 56. 63). 

For formaldehyde, estimates exist of 
the total number of DNA adducts 
formed at several concentrations of 
formaldehyde, derived from a study 
conducted by Casanovd'Sehmitz and 
coworkers (Ex. 62). Casanova-Schmilz et 
ai examined the mechanisms by which 
radioactively labeled carbon (’*C) in 
C-formaldehyde was transferred to 
macromolecules in the respiratory and 
olfactory mucosa and in the bone 
marrow of Ftscher-344 rats exposed for 
two 6-hour periods to formaldehyde at 
concentrations of 03. 2.6.10, and 15 
ppm. The major route of nucleic add 
labeling at all conceritrationa and in all 
tissues was metabolic incorporation. 
Protein labeling in the respiratory 
mucosa was due mainly to covalent 
binding; evidence for covalent binding 
of formaldehyde to respiratory mucosal 
DNA was obtained at concentrations of 
2 ppm or greater. While the binding to 
proteins increased in an essentially 
linear monner with the airborne 
concentration, the binding to DNA was 
significantly nonlinear with respect to 
airborne formaldehyde concentrations. 
For example, the formaldehyde 
covalently bound to DNA at 6 ppm was 
lOS-fold Ugher than at 2 ppm. 
Casanova-Schmitz et ai noted that: 

The nonlinear increase in covalent binding 
to msplratoiy mocosal DNA with increaBing 
CHiO conoentrationa may be explained 
either by a decrease In the efficiency of 
defenae mechanisms or by an mcreese in the 
availability of reaction sites on the UNA 
resulting from increased cell turnover {Ex. 

62). 

To directly compare risk estimates 
based on delivered versus administered 
dose, Starr and Buck (Ex. 63] used the 
data collected by Casanova-Schmitz 
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and coworkers at Cirr |Ex. 62] to 
develop u quontitalive assessment of the 
risk of cancer from formaldehyde 
exposure. Starr and Buck rissumed that 
any type of DNA formaldehyde adduct 
formation could be used us u measure of 
the effective dose at the target site. The 
dosc-response curv'e was derived from 
data on the incidence of squamous cell 
carcinoma of the nav.d cavity in rats in 
the CUT chronic bioussay. To \ye 
consistent with a CPSC risk assessment 
used to support its decision to ban urea- 
formaldehyde foam. Starr and Duck 
employed tumor incidence rates through 
the tirst 25 months of the study, and they 
excluded animals sacririced at 6.12. and 
18 months. Four quantabresponse 
mcKlels were employed; the probll. logit. 
VVeibull and multistage models. The 
authors estimated a functional 
relationship between administered dose 
and delivered dose. The curve was 
approximated by two linear relations, 
one from 0 to 2 ppm and the other for 
concentrations above 2 ppm. For 
example, at an administered dose of 0.3 
ppm, the relative concentration of 
covalently bound formaldehyde was 
0.007 nmol/mg DNA/ppm. At 2,0 ppm. 
this relation changed to 0.011 nmol/mg 
DNA/ppm. From 5.8 to 15 ppm, the 
relative concentration of covalently 
Imund formaldehyde remained fairly 
uniform, between 0,039 and 0.042 nmol/ 
mg DNA/ppm. The ultimate effect of 
using this functional model for 
**delivered dose'* to estimate low dose 
risk is to predict a smaller risk at doses 
below 2 ppm (airborne) than is predicted 
by models using administered dose. 

Since the relationship between 
administered dose and delivered dose at 
levels above 2 ppm was assumed to be 
approximately one-to-one, above 2 ppm. 
rihk estimates for delivered or 
‘administered dose are approximately 
et^ual. The results are shown in Table 3. 

It was hypothesized that the use of 
delivered dose might lead to 
linearization of the model in low>dose 
ri*gions. In fact. Starr and Buck found 
only marginal improvements in fitting 
the models when delivered dose were 
substituted for administered ones. 
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Several factors could account for this 
failure to find linearity. First, cell 
turnover may play a concentration- 
dependent role in promotion of 
formaldehyde carcinogenesis. A second 
reason may be that DNA adduct 
formation has not been proven to 
represent the sole mechanism of 
formaldehyde's carcinogenicity [Ex. 70- 
49J. While the studies of deliver^ dose 
versus administered dose may offer 
some insight into the relationship 
between dose and the number of tumors 
in rats, at this time, there is no evidence 
to support a similar relationship in 
humans. 

Ashford and coworkers at the Center 
for Policy Alternatives (CPA) developed 
a mathematical model to assess human 
risk from Exposure to formaldehyde |Ex. 
70-11. model uses the information 
on squamous cell carcinomas in rats 
from the CUT animal bioassay and 
converts the results to humans by use of 
a body surface area correction. The 
basis for the model was CPA's 
hypothesis that the most significant 
factor contributing to the nonlinear 
dose-response relationship seen in the 
CUT study is caused by dose-dependent 
chants in the efficiency of the DNA 
repair process due to cell death and 
stimulation of cell division. 

The CPA model is derived from the 
presumption that there is on equilibrium 
point where the generation of lesions by 
formaldehyde is equal to the toss of 
lesions through DNA repair and cell 
death. W'hen a cell dies, it sends a signal 
to replicate to a proximate cell, and 
after a time lag. the cell replicates. CPA 
assumes this reduction in live DNA and 
the number of lesions to be proportional 
to formaldehyde concentration. 

A carcinogenic transformation occurs 
when a signal to replicate is received by 
a cell with an appropriate lesion. (Not 
all lesions would necessarily result in 
neoplasia). The rate of tumor production 
is thus related to the division rate 
among live cells, which, in turn, is a 
function of the loss of cells from 
ncicrosis. The rate of cellular necrosis in 
the presence of formaldehyde, or other 
injurious chemicals, is a combination of 
the background rate of cell death and 


necrosis induced by exposure in 
formaldehyde. 

Ashford i?/ aJ. also applied a 
correction term that allowed for ibe 
possibility of multiple primary tumors in 
the same animal. 'I’hcn. by assuming 
that the amount of formaldehyde at the 
active site is linearly related to the 
airborne concentration and that there ia 
no situation where a progressive loss of 
cells occurs, CPA could quantitively 
estimate tumor production in rots at any 
dosage level 

CPA examined the number of life- 
years lust due to cancer induced by 
formaldehyde and how these would be 
altered through more stringent 
standards. Ashford et aL examined the 
3- and S year survival rotes for while 
males and females with nasophoryngeal 
cancer diagnosed between 1955 and 
1964. From these'data. the authors 
computed a log normal distribution for 
cancer survival after diagnosis. By 
assuming that the worker population 
developing nasopharyngeal cancer from 
exposure to formaldehyde would hove a 
similar age distribution and survival 
experience, they estimated about 14-18 
years of life lost per case of cancer of 
the upper respiratory tract due to 
formaldehyde exposure. 

4. Maximum Likelihood Estimates 
and Upper Confidence Limits. It has 
been suggested that the greatest degree 
of uncertainly in assessment of risk from 
exposure for formaldehyde at low doses 
is the decision of whether to consider 
background carcinogenic effects as 
additive or independent (Ex. 42-31 j. 
Since nasal cancer is a rare disease in 
man. it could be argued that the 
background cancer Incidence 
contributes little, if any, additive risk. 
HowTver, it is not clear, or even 
predictable, that there is a one to-one 
site specific concurrence in target sites 
between humans and rats. Humans ere 
exposed to many more carcinogens and 
tumor promoters (c.g. cigarette smoke, 
saccharin, aflatoxins) than a laboratory 
rat. 

Since available data have suggested 
that formaldehyde can interact with 
several carcinogenic agents or 
processes. Crump, the EPA. and the 
CPSC all recommended use of the 
linearized multistage model at low dosc'S 
which they felt represenled an upper 
hound on the risk. For example, the 
CPSC assessment holds that even 
though the MLE gives the best fit to the 
experimental data. It does not 
necessarily give the best description of 
risk at low doses. The CPSC assessment 
recognizes that if formaldehyde cannot 
interact with background processes or 
other environmental carcinogens, then 
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ihe estimate is appropriule. 
However, if Interaction does occur, then 
the upper confidence limit (UCL) is a 
better estimate of risk at low doses. 

OSHA has chosen the maximum 
likelihood esiimateg of risk to describe 
the best estimates of risk from 
formaldehyde exposure. To the extent 
Ihiit formaldehyde is acting as one of a 
jjroup of common carcinogens, this 
maximum likelihood estimate would 
lead to an underprediction of risk. 

OSHA has particular conndunce in the 
use of NILE'S because, first. OSJ b\*s 
estimates do not extend far beyond the 
ri’gion covered by the experimental 
daU. Hence, extrapolation from the 
maximum likelihood curve seems highly 
appropriate. 

As Sielkcn pointed out in his 
icfitimony. 

The \ of e fitttHi nuxkl (the maximum 
Itktlil St s particular dose is the 

'»f ihi' fitk at that dose which ts 
moil constMenI with the presumed family of 
modpK’. that U to say. that the best estimate 
of risk under the presumed family of modeU 
if the value of the fitted model itself. 

in sdtiPion. to the model family's ticst 
estimstf of nsk at a dose level, a BN percent 
upper confidence limit on that nsk can also 
U* (r.mitructed., , . The purpose of a B5 
percent upper confidence limits is not to 
sfUmatF the risk but rather to be suffidmtly 
liif^e 50 that 9S penxMit of the time they 
exof ed the true risk. 95 percent confid*?nca 
Itmllt are upper bounds on risk. They are not 
esiimales ui risk fl"*^ 

Second, tbo additional evidence on 
the pharmacokinetic actions of 
formaldehyde indir^ate that the shape of 
the Jose-response cur>'e is highly 
nonlinear. Even at lower doses, the 
muxinium likelihood curve displays this 
nonlinearity, whereas the upper 
amflilence limit tune becomes 
approximately linear. Thus, the use of 
upper confidence limits os estimates of 
ri^k would not be reflective of the 
known biologies of formaldehyde action. 

The ORA report indicated a 
preference for the um! of thif 95% iipp^^r 
confidence limits os a measure of risk. 
Tlie report noted that the .MLE, or the 
p<jlnt estimate from the best fitting dose- 
ffspone curve, would tend to 
underiuitimute risk due to anatoniicril 
differences between man and rat and 
apparently greater cytotoxicity in 
primates exposed to formaldehyde than 
in rats. In addition, in presenting an 
estimate of **totiir* risk the ORA added 
the UCL of the risks based on the 
sq jamous celt carcinoma data and the 
UCL of the risks based on the polypoid 
adenomas. 

*rhe ORA reporTs conclusion that the 
U(l. w as a more meaningful measure of 
ribk than the MLE was criticized at 
OSHA^s public meeting. First. As Or. 
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Sieiken noted, "different 95% upper 
confidence procedures can yield very 
different upper bounds on risk. In other 
words, there's not |ust one statistical 
way of computing upper bounds. There 
are many different procedures" |TR 395|. 
Thus, depending on the procedure 
chosen, one could get very different 
"esiimnles" of risk. St?cond. it was noted 
that if the point estimates, represented 
by the .Mli. are incorrect by sonie factor 
related to improper species-to-species 
conversion, then the UCL is also 
incorrect. Rather than use the UCL it 
would be more appropriate to resolve 
the discrepancy in the conversion factor. 

Thus, as in previous quontitative risk 
assessments, OSMA has based its best 
estimates of risk on the maximum 
likelihood estimates. OSHA has tried to 
describe its uncertainties in the true 
estimates of risk by using a range of 
risks over a number of models. The 
additional biological evidence on 
pharmacokinetics gives OSHA 
confidence that the use of maximum 
likelihood estimates offers the best 
representation of the risk from exposure 
to formaldehyde. 

D. Other Coimderations 

1. Hetolive SusctfptibUities. Since 
OSH/\ is concerned with protection of 
workers and data used to define the 
dose-response curve is from rats, 
uncertainties enter into the analysis 
because of the lack of knowledge of the 
relative susceptibilities of rats versus 
humans. I'here are several difficulties in 
converting the incidence of rat nasal 
tumors to predictions of human risk 
since humans breathe more air than 
rodents, are larger, live longer, are not 
obligatory nose breathers, and may 
metabolize formaldehyde differently. 
Assumptions must allow for differences 
in body size, nasal surface area, target 
site. Htid metabolic rate. For example, 
differences in target tissue might 
expected since humans, unlike rats, are 
not obligatory nose breathers. Also, the 
respiratory systems of the two species 
differ substantially. 

Furthermore, workers are a more 
heterogeneous group than a specific rat 
strain; they are exposed to other 
substances that could be cofactors, 
initiators, or promoters of a carcinogenic 
response: some are exposed to 
formaldehyde in a particulate form, 
unlike the rat which was exposed to a 
pure gas generated from 
paraformaldehyde. Thus greater species 
variability in humans as compared to 
inbred laboratory animals can be 
anticipated A distribution curve for the 
tolerance to formaldehyde exposure for 
humans would show a much broader 
distribution of responses than a similar 


curve for a single strain of raU. Hence, 
the range of carcinogenic response will 
be wide and proportionately more 
humans should develop cancar at lower 
doses. Without epidemiological data, no 
estimate of the magnitude of this effect 
can be made. Tlius, it was suggested 
that an assessment of risk based on 
experimental animal data could cause a 
bias toward underprediction of human 
risk at low doses. 

In assessing the human risk from 
exposure to formaldelhyde on the basis 
of the rat data Siegel et al. (Ex. 42-109| 
assumed that, in the absence of specific 
evidence, the intrinsic susceptibilities of 
humans and rats are identical. Seigol 
and colleagues suggested that this 
assumption introduces substantial 
uncertainties in Ihe analysis. This 
approach is consistent, however, with 
the more recent recommendations of the 
Risk Assessment Panel of the Consensus 
Workshop |Bx. 70-53|. The Panel 
recommended that 8irl>ome 
concentration could be^sed as a 
surrogate for dose in the absence of 
better information al the present time. 

Ashford et ai |Ex. 70-1) examined 
three types of conversion factors to 
account for differences in 
susceptibilities; the weight of 
carcinogen/tx>dy surface area times the 
fraction of lifetime exposed, the weight 
of carcinogen/body weight limes the 
fraction of lifetime exposed, and intake/ 
nasal sinus area. Ashford and 
colleagues used the CUT data to 
determine that corrections based on 
relative body surface were more 
predictive than those based on relative 
body weight. The correction based on 
body weight predicted much too high an 
incidence and. for that reason, it was 
rejecTecL The conversion factor based on • 
weight per body surface area—dose in 
humans equals 3.292 times dose in 
rats—was used by the authors as the 
most plausible correction. However, 
they did not take into account the much 
greater reflex apnea found at high 
exposure concentrations In the mouse 
than In the rat. Without such 
corrections, this approach is invalidated. 

Factors are also needed to corretd for 
a number of additional interspecies 
differences. These include duration of 
lifetime exposure, air intake by different 
species, and relative size of different 
species. CPA applied a linear correction 
for duration of exposure as a fraction of 
normal lifespan. In reaching this 
conclusion. Ashford et al. noted that 
because Ihe increase in cellular necrosis 
from a single exposure is greater than 
linear, exposure at 10 ppm may be more 
than twice as dangerous as a similar 
exposure at 5 ppm. However. 
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experimental data give no reason to 
predict that the risk from two 3-month 
exposures for 8 to 8 hr/day at 1 ppm is 
anything other than the sum of the risks. 
The minute volume of respiration for 
male workers inhaling formaldehyde 
was estimated to be 20 liters as 
compared with ai44 liters in the rat, 
whi(^ is only 80 percent of the normal 
ventilation rate for rats. Surface areas of 
mammalian bodies have been found to 
be functions of (body weight) whidi 
means that the surface area of the 
human body is about 42 times that of the 
rat. Based on these presumptions. 
Ashford ei qL estimated worker risk per 
year of exposure to be 2.35x10^' (2.35 
per 100.000) at 0.19 ppm. ROxlO"* (9.6 per 
100,000) at 0.75 ppm. 3.2xlO*'M32 per 
100,000) at 1.5 ppm. and 4.2x10'*^ (420 per 
100,000) at 3 ppm. Prom these figures, 
the authors estimated that 1J266 cancers 
per year (range 4 to 5.700) would occur 
without additional regulation. If 
compliance with a 30-minute ceiling of 2 
ppm occurred. Ashford et ai, estimated a 
residual cancer risk of 42 cases per year 
(range 2-370). For a STEL of 0.5 ppm, the 
predicted rilk was 18 cancers per year 
(range 1-132). 

Corrections such as calculation of an 
absorbed dose based on relative surface 
areas of the nasal cavity were also 
controversial. Based on CUT data that 
estimated the absorbed dose rates to be 
0.154 pg/min/cm’ for rats exposed at 15 
ppm and an estimate of the surface area 
of the human nose. Siegel et oL (Ex. 42- 
106] calculated a maximum dose to the 
nasal cavity for the male human of 1.47 
pg/min/cm’, which is about ten times 
that found in the rat. Siegel and 
coworkers also observe, however, that 
humans do not have to breathe through 
the nose, and the actual dose to the 
nasal mucosa could be much less. 

In contrast. Squire and Cameron 
pointed out that structural differences 
existing between man and animals 
influence the flow of air currents 
through the nasal cavity which affects 
deposition on the epithelial surfaces. 
According to Squire and Cameron: 

Compariions t>etween the B8C3F1 mouse, 
the F344 rat, and man, based on normal 
minula ventilation and the surface area of the 
nasal epitheliom. indicate that both rodenta 
have approximately twice the relative surface 
area than man for filloring inspired air. This 
difference may be interpreted to Indicate that 
man would receive a smaller target dose than 
rodents if both were exposed to a similar 
concentration (Ex. 70-31). 

These two estimates may represent up 
to a 20-fold difference in estimated dose. 
Given these differences, the lack of high 
quality data on the human nasa! surface 
area, the questionable interspccies 
comparability of noses, and the 


probability that target tissues differ for 
humans versus rodents, OSHA rejected 
nasal surface area corrections as 
inadequate for the performance of 
interspecies comparisons. 

Ashford et ai also refected a 
correction based on nasal surface area 
because of a lack of information on 
conversion factors and the 
implausibility that the nasal sinus area 
is the sole target site in humans, who 
can also breathe through the mouth. 

Starr and Buck [Ex. 63] relied upon 
measurements of formaldehyde 
covalently bound to respiratory mucosal 
DNA during two 8-hr exposures to 
provide a measure of amount of 
formaldehyde actually reaching the 
target site. There are several difficulties 
with Starr and Buck's approach. First 
the amount of formaldehyde reaching 
the target tissue in short-term relatively 
heavy exposures may not be 
representative of long-term ‘'light” 
exposures. During short-term heavy 
exposures, substantial destruction of the 
nasal epithelium occurs: tissues 
eventually regenerate, but may contain 
types of cells not present originally (thus 
giving rise to the growth of different 
tumor types). Second, little improvement 
in the fit of the curve to the 
experimental data beyond that provided 
in a plot of the incidence of nasal cancer 
against the airborne concentration was 
found. Finally, it is not po.ssible to fit the 
existing data to humans since no 
information exists on covalent binding 
of formaldehyde to human respiratory 
mucosa] DNA. 

Models developed by Ashford (Ex 70- 
1) and by Starr and Buck |E^ 63| are 
considered to be too speculative at this 
time to apply their estimates of risk to 
worker populations. Ashford's model 
was deriv^ from the premise that there 
is a saturable mechanism involved in 
the carcinogenic process. Starr and Buck 
assume that the concentration of 
formaldehyde actually transported to 
the target site is not linearly related to 
airborne exposure concentration. Both 
of these premises are possible, but 
neither one presents a complete 
carcinodynamic model. Moreover, 
Ashford's assumption regarding species- 
to-spedes cxtropolation does not appear 
to hold in the light of calculations of the 
actual inhaled doses for rats and mice. 

In addition, the Ashford assessment for 
multiple tumors may need 
reexamination in li^t of information 
now available. Starr and Ruck have 
stated that data do not apply to humans 
and are based on short-term test results. 
Thus. OSHA has not used cither of these 
models to quantitatively assess human 
risk, although the implications of each 


fpr the relativ'e risk at high versus low 
doses is explored. 

Given the iiricerlyinties involved 
regarding spedes-lo-spccies 
extrapolation. OSHA has adopted the 
conclusions of the Consensus Workshop 
which stated that: 

Allhuugli there are differeiKei in 
formalclohydo carunogenicity nmung 
clifftrenl species, st present thiire is nu 
reason to assume that humans would be more 
or lc!ss susceptible than the rat. The panel can 
only assume that rats and humaru exposed 
for the same propoflion of lifetime will 
exhibit a similar cardnngenic response, ail 
other influences being equal. The panel 
rrcognixes that this assumption is based on 
the lack of information and may change as 
further data become available |Kx. 7t>-56|. 

Thus, in modeling a dose-response 
relationship for humans from the CITT 
rat data, the most appropriate 
expression appears to be the airborne 
formaldehyde concentration, as 
measured in the rats' exposure 
chambers. At this time, neither the 
target dose in humans nor the 
corresponding concentration of 
formaldehyde in workers* breathing 
zones can be calculated. It is understood 
that use of a unit correction factor for 
species-to-spedes extrapolation 
between rats and humans is a gross 
simplification of a very complex, but 
otherwise presently unresolved, issue. 
This step adds to the uncertainty 
present in the quantitative risk 
assessment, but the magnitude of the 
uncertainty and the direction of bias 
introduced cannot be estimated. 

2. Dose rate Effects, Since cell 
replication can be viewed as a 
compensatoiy response to cell damage 
and necrosis, the differences observed 
in cytotoxicity from acute and chronic 
exposures have implications regarding 
high inlerrailtenl exposures. Increased 
cell replication enhances the chances of 
formation of DNA adducts because 
more of the DNA necessary for reaction 
with formaldehyde (single strand DNA) 
is present Thus, increases in cytotoxic 
effects would be expected to increase 
the probability of a subsequent 
cardnogenic response. According to 
Swenberg (Ex. 42-115): 

A separate but related consideration Is th« 
relative importance of concentration versu» 
cumulative dose. Cytotoxicity etid increased 
cell proliferation appear to be related to thf 
former. If one compares the cumulative done 
to rats expooed to 15 ppm formaldehyde 6 hr/ 
day, 6 days/wk (450 ppm-hr/ wk) with that of 
roll exposed to 3 ppm for 22 h/duy. 7 days/ 
wk (482 ppm-b/wk) it U readily apparent that 
similar cumulative doses of formaldehyde 
resulted, yet the lesions aiul presumably. Iht 
amount of cell proliferation are vastly 
different. It would appear then that 
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forntdldf^hydc conctsntration In the mont 
important coDsideration In determining 
rt'E»ponat and that the reirpon»e chanj^es 
draitically when toxic concentmltcmt are 
Achieved 

The concept that concentration is a 
more important factor than cumulative 
dose was also explcard by Clary who 
noted that: 

A tnlnl duAc can be considered by 
multiplying concentration by lime. At 3 ppm 
in the Formaldehyde IntUlutr Study. Ibis 
would be equivalent on a total dose basis to 
1$ ppm at 6 months in the CUT study. In the 
Formaldehyde Institute study, however, 
metaplasia was not observed in rats exposed 
It 1 ppHL Again, using the same logic, t ppm 
for 22 h/day, 7 d 83 rsyweek for 0 months 
H'ould give an equivalent totol dose equal to 
S ppm if exposure was onlv 0 h/day. 6 days/ 
W4.*ek for 6 months. Metaplasia was seen at 2 
ppm in the CUT study. This suggests that 
what we are looking at is not a total dose 
(roncentratJon x time) but is strictly one of 
concentration |Ex. 42-20). 

Since the information presented above 
Indicates that the concentration may be 
more important than cumulative dose, 
the data on animal carcinogenicity will 
be applicable to humans only where 
rxposiUies occur under approximately 
the sa/fledosing regimen. At 
c nccntraticms sufHciently high to cause 
promotion of cancer through cell 
proliferation (2 ppm and a^ve), the 
actual concentration of formaldehyde 
played a more important role than the 
cumulative dose. In addition, exposure 
characteristics of the workplace permit 
recovery time during periods of non¬ 
work, for example, evenings and 
wi^ekendi. At low doses, this could be a 
factor in reducing risk; however, there 
aie indications that this recovery' time 
does not appear adequate to 
compensate for the great increase in cell 
damage at high doses (Rx. 42-115, 70- 
23|. 

Swenberg et aL reviewed data on cell 
proliferation in mups of rats exposed to 
the same daily dose (ppm X hr) but to 
different concentrations and durations 
of exposttre (Exs, 42-115; 70-23J. As 
seen in Table 4 below, increases in cell 
proliferation occurred under all three 
test ( onditions. These increases 
depended on formaldehyde 
cniicentratioin and on location in the 
nose. In the most anterior portion of the 
nose, where mucociliary clearance is 
minimaL the increase in cell replication 
(S'fold) was approximately the same in 
all three exposure groups (ie. the 
cumulative dose model is the controlling 
factor). This was in marked contrast to 
the main portion of the respiratory 
cpitheliunu the primary site of squamous 
cell carcinomas and the area in which 
mucociliary clearance is prominent. In 
the midregion. cel) proliferation was 


strictly concentration dependent and not 
dependent on cumulative dose. 

Ta8l£ 4 ^Effects ot Concentration and Time 
on Cell Turnover m Rats 



These results suggest that in the 
concentration range encompassed by 
OSliA's present standard, concentration 
may be of much greater importance than 
cumulative dose. This implies that the 10 
ppm peak exposure permitted for up to 
30 minutes under the current standard 
may carry a much higher cancer risk 
than an equivalent 5-hour exposure (0.83 
ppm) as used in the CUT experiment. 
Results from the CUT bioassay itself 
supports this conclusion. There was a 
disproportionately large number of 
animals with tumors observed at the 
high concentration fA7%) in relation to 
those responding arfhe lower dose 
(approximately 1% at 5.6 ppm). Thus 
while the data may be too scant for a 
quantitative assessment of risk from 
short-term exposures at this time, the 
available evidence indicates that short¬ 
term exposure to formaldehyde may 
present a serious carcinogenic threat, 
over and above the risk from long-term 
low-level exposure. 

3. E ffects of Promoters on Cancer 
Risk llie extremely nonlinear dose- 
response curve for formaldehyde leads 
to a very high degree of uncertainty in 
projecting risk from high to low doses. 
This curve appears to be representative 
of two separate processes. At high 
doses, factors other than genotoxicity 
play major roles in the carcinogenic 
response. The slowing down of 
mucociliary (low permits a greater 
amount of formaldehyde to penetrate to 
the nasal epithelium without undergoing 
reaction (and detoxification) or 
mechanical removal. Enhanced cell 
proliferation leaves much more single 
strand DNA available at any given times 
for reaction with formaldehyde. Thus, 
replication before repair occurs is much 
more likely, and this would directly 
affect the cancer incidence. Other 
possible, as yet unidentified, 
mechanisms loading to cancer 
promotion may also be involved. 

The expression of a carcinogenic 
effect at lower concentrations is so 
small relative to the response at the 
highest concentration tested. 14.3 ppm. 
that on accurate projection to very low 


doses is not possible. The effects of 
promotion caused by tissue damage 
overwhelm the underlying mformation 
on formaldehyde as a complete 
carcinogen at the dosage levels 
acceptable for animal testing. Even nt 
the lowest concentration tested, 2 ppm. 
no malignancies were identified, but 
slight cytotoxicity was seen. Thus, even 
at a concentration were cancer 
incidence rates are not measurable by a 
standard animal bioassy, an enhano^ 
response due lo the influence of 
promotion would be expected. This In 
no way constitutes evidence of a true 
threshold below which no cancer would 
occur since the results of short-term, in 
vitro tests clearly demonstrate that 
formaldehyde is capable of initiating a 
gcnotoxic reponse without regard to thi? 
use of a tumor promoter. However, theoo 
same data suggest that the risk 
associated with the low dose portion of 
the dose-response cur\'e is very much 
lower than that seen at high doses oven 
though these risks are difficult to 
quantify. Clearly, there is a need to 
assure that workers are never exposed 
at concentrations where effects of 
promotion begin to dominate the cancer 
incidence. At 3 ppm as an 5-hour TWA, 
a concentration which lies between the 
2 and 5.6 ppm concentrations tested in 
the CUT study, cytotoxicity would be 
expected. At the higher level of 5.6 ppm, 
less than a factor of two above the 5- 
hour OSHA PEL, frank carcinomas were 
seen. Thus, a PEL of 3 ppm is clearly 
within the the region of the dose- 
response curve where slight incremental 
changes lead to large increases in risk. 

E Estimates of Cancer Risk for 
Formaldehyde 

1. Summary of Risk Assessments. A 
number of quantitative assessments of 
risk of exposure to formaldehyde have 
been conducted. White these studies 
generally rely on data from the CUT rut 
inhalation study, the selection of the 
mathematical model used to define the 
dose-response curve varies, showing 
differences of opinion among authors us 
to how* I>e8t lo represent the risk of 
exposure to formaldehyde. The 
mathematical models most frequently 
employed were the 3 or 5 stage 
multistage models, but the Weibull 
tolerance model, time-to-tumor models, 
and pharmacokinetic models derived 
specifically for formaldehyde have also 
been used. Many different models can 
be fit to the CUT data, but estimates of 
risk from the individual models d{ver>;o 
substantially at low doses. Examples of 
other methodological differences whk h 
result in variant estimates of risk arc 
differences in the correction for serial 
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sacriftcct. the curreclion factors used to 
extrapolate to diffirrent durations of 
exposure* and different opinions as to 
whether background effects and the 
carcinogenic response due to 
formaldehyde arc independent or 
additive at low doses. 

Kang and Chu |Ex. 73-115) prepan*d a 
risk assessment based on preliminary 
results from the CUT rat study. Kang 
and Chu assumed that all 200 nnimc'ils 
fdive after the 6 nnd 10 month sacrifice 
wore at risk. Based on incomplete 
results of the CUT study, the numbers of 
animals bearing any type of nosrd tumor 
%vere 2, 5. 7, and 99 at exposure 
concentrations of 0.2.1.58, and H.1 
ppm. respectively. (I'hese figures differ 
somewhat from the final report of the 
CUT study.) In assessing the lifetime 
risk of cancer in humans, the authors 
assumed that a direct conversion of 
dose (in ppm) in animals to dose in 
humans could be applied By applying 
upper confidence limits (UCl^) of the 
multistage model, Kang and Chu 
estimated that at 0.1 ppm. 56 workers 
out of 100.000 would develop tumors. 
Corresponding risk estimates at 
exposure concentrations of 0.5.1.0. 3.0. 
and 5.0 ppm were 280. 5B0. 280a and 
5.500 tumors per 100.000 w'orkers. 
respectively. In addition, a second 
method of estimating the risk at low 
doses was applicKl to the data. Using a 
model developed by Gaylor. Kang and 
Chu estimated 140. 720. and 1.400 tumors 
per 100.000 workers at doses of 0.1. 0.5. 
nnd 1.0 ppm. respectively. 

A s<*cond quantitative risk assessment 
for exposure to formaldehyde was 
performed in 1982 by Clement 
Associates. Inc. under contract to OSIfA 
|Ex. 42-29). This work w^as published 
later by Siegel et ai in a peer reviewed 
journal. Regulatory Toxicology and 
Pharmacology (Ex. 42-109). Siegel et oL 
concluded t^t the animal data must be 
used fur the risk assessment because 
there were no adeqmite epidemiological 
data for estimating carcinogenic dose- 
response for human exposure. The CUT 
rat inhalation study was selected to 
predict human risk since it was the only 
multidose oncogenicity study in animals 
nvailable. Adjusting for the number of 
rats at risk in a manner different from 
Kang and Chu. the tumor Incidence rates 
were 0/216,0/218. 2/214. and 103/200 at 
exposure concentrations of 0, 28,5.6. 
and 14.3 ppm. respecti%'ely. Based on a 
multistage model with three dose- 
related stages. Siegel predicted the 
excess number of cancer deaths from 
exposure to formaldehyde over an entire 
working lifetime at various 
concentrations [Exs. 42-29; 42-109]. 
These are given in Table 5. 


Tabis 5.—UfEnuE RtsK OF Cancer Per 
100.000 Workers. Clement Associates 
(1982) • 
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In comments to HUD on a 
manufactured housing product standard 
|Kx. 42-311. CPSC described the 
methodology it used to estimate risk of 
cancer associated with residence in 
mobile homes. To define the dose- 
response curve. CPSC also used data 
from the CUT rat study. CPSC examined 
other data, including the NYU study and 
the CITT mouse study: the CUT mouse 
data were not used because of the 
smaller number of animats at risk (due 
to unrelated early deaths) and the 
decrease in respiration rate that occurs 
when the mice are exposed to 
formaldehyde. The NYU study was not 
used because a single dose. 14 ppm. was 
employed which is inadequate to define 
the shape of the exposure response 
curv'e. CPSC chose the multistage model 
to calculate individual risk at low doses. 
CPSC gave estimates for two different 
ranges of the dose-response curv^e. If L is 
level of exposure administered for a 
lifetime (ai3xppm for the CUT rats), 
the lowest lifetime estimated excess risk 
was predicted from the maximum 
likelihood equation with five dose- 
related stages (00000371/-E 0.00001 IL^). 
At levels below 1 ppm. CPSC calculated 
the maximum lifetime estimated excess 
risk from the linear relation. 0.028 L 
This UCL presumes interactions with 
background processes. At 1 ppm. CPSC 
calculated an NILE of risk of 4.8x 10'* 
(48 per lOOOOO) and a UCL of 2.8X 10' * 
(2800 per 100.000) as lower and upper 
bounds of individual risks, respectively. 

The ORA assessment (Ex. 43] relied 
on the CPSC analysis to calculate 
estimates of risk with certain notable 
methodological changes. The numherr of 
rats-at-risk was calculated by 
eliminating animals lulled before 24 
montfis, tlvose whose nasal cavities 
were not histopathologicaUy examined, 
and all animals dying before the first 
tumor was observed at 11 months. In 
addition to prcKiictiog risks from the 
squamous cell carcinoma data, the ORA 
report also included a prediction of risk 
from the benign tumor (polypoid 
adenoma) data. Adjustments to tlie 
number of rats at risk of polypoid 
adenomas yield 7 tumors in 159 nits-at- 


risk at 2 ppm and 1 in 156 control 
animals. 

The mathematical models chosen In 
the ORA report were the multistage 
model not restricted by the number of 
experimental doses and the one-hit 
model. Under these circumstances, the 
squamous cell dose-response curve best 
fit a 5-stage model with positive 
coefficients in only the fourth and fifth 
terms. The multistage model chosen 
gave a better fit to the experimental 
data than one restricted to three stages. 
A one-hit model was selected fur the 
polypoid adenoma data. Predictions for 
lifetime risk using the above set of 
assumptions are presented in Table 5. 


Table 6 —UfETiiyiE Risk of Cancer Per 
100.000 Workers, the ORA Report (1964)« 
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The EPA lias prepared a draft 
assessment of the risk of cancer to 
garment workers and residents of 
manufactured housing in support of Iheir 
TSCA section 4(0 designation for these 
two sources of exposure to 
formaldehyde lEx. 73-149). This EIV\ 
assessment is a preliminary draft 
subject to changes recommended by the 
Science Advisory Board (SAB) of the 
Environmental Health Committee which 
reviewed the document on June 26.1965 
|Ex. 73-67). The EPA based their dose- 
response modeling on the incidence of 
squamous cell carcinomas in the CUT 
rat study. The CUT mouse data were 
considered to be suggestive evidence of 
carcinogenicity from formaldehyde 
inhalation. but the results were not used 
in dose-response modeling because of 
the limited response. The NYU study in 
rats was considered corroborating 
evidence inappropriate for modeling 
dose-response curves because only one 
exposure concentration was tested. 

Although F-PA examined the concept 
of calculating ‘^delivered dose"* from 
information on DNA-formaidehyde 
adducts, they chose ambient air 
concentration as the measure of dose. 
Risk estimates were calculated by use of 
the multistage model without restriction 
F^stimates shown in Table 7, were basetl 
on model-derived point estimates for a 
5-8tagc model and their associated 
upper 95 percent UCI.S. The UCLs 
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correspond to those derived from the 
linearised multistage model EPA also 
examined time-tD>tumor models but 
rejected them because of questions 
raised regarding lack of information on 
amse of death in experimental animals 
and problems regarding bow to handle 
sacrificed animals. 

The CflT study exposed rats for 6 hrs/ 
day. S days/wk for 24 months. EPA 
estimated that apparel workers are 
exposed for 36 hre/wk for 40 years and 
mobile home residents are exposed on 
an average for 112 hrs/wk for 10 years. 
To adjust for exposure duration, each 
estimate of lifetime risk was multiplied 
by the proportion of a human lifetime 
actually exposed This results in a 
smaQer estimated risk than application 
of a scaling factor to dose before 
substitution into the model for factors 
greater than one and a groaler 


correction if the tcaling factor is less 
than one. EPA acknowledges that the 
correction factors applied are based on 
stmpliried assumptions since little 
scienlinc knowledge exists to address 
the problem. 

The EPA also calculated risk 
estimates based on polypoid adenomas 
although they cautioned that there 
appears to be little credible evidence 
that polypoid adenomas progress to the 
malignant tumors seen in the ClfT study. 
The EPA employed the same data as 
was used in the ORA report 7 
adenomas in 159 animals exposed at 2 
ppm and 1 in 156 controls. Since the true 
slope of the dose response curve is 
unknown, EPA fit a straight line through 
zero and the exposure date results el 2 
ppm. Risk estimates calculated by EPA 
based on polypoid adenomas and on 
squamous cell carcinomas are shown in 
Table 7. 


TxauE 7.—Estimates of Risk Preoicteo From Two Tumor Types, From Exposure To 
Formaldehyde EPA (1965) * 
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KPA noted that the major contributor 
to the uncertainty seen in the risk 
estimates is the steep dose^response 
seen in the rat study. This would not 
affect the analysis of the polypoid 
ddenoma data. However. EPA also 
commended that risk estimates 
derived from the polypoid adenoma data 
not be added to estimates derived from 
the squamous cell cardnoma data 
Uxauae of uncertainties assodated with 
the polypoid adenoma data set, its 
statistical significance, the uncertain 
nature of the risk estimation, and the 
question regarding progression to 
malignant tumors. In addition, EPA 
commended that greater weight be 
given to risk estimates derived from 
squamous cell carcinomas because of 
their frank carcinogenic expression, 
their statistical significance, and their 
positive dose-response reiationship. 


This position is in concordance with 
0SMA*8 approach. 

Brown (Ex. 69-15J evaluated the 
carcinogenic risk of handling 
formaldehyde over a range of ambient 
air oocicentrations likely to be 
encountered in the workplace and at 
home. The data used to construct a 
dose-response curve were from the CUT 
study of rats. Brown reported risk 
estimates applicable to this species 
only, and he did not extrapolate these 
results to humans. As seen in Table 8. 
the range of risk predicted for lifetime 
exposures at the present OSI-IA PEL of 3 
ppm M 9 to 82 additional oocorrences 
per 100,000 wjlh UCU of 212 to 633 
additional cancer8/l00.00a Reduction of 
exposure to 1,0 ppm reduces risk to 0 to 
6.5 additional cases/10Q.OOQ, with UCLs 
of 0.2 to 204 cases/loaODO. 
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Tabic 8.—Lifetime Risk of Squamous Cell Caronomas to Rats Prcoicteo for Various 

Models (Brown) 
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2. Conc/usions Hegardiitft Human Risk 
of Cancer from Workshift Exposures. 
OSI lA has made preliminary risk 
estimates using the Information 
discussed in the previous sections. The 
degree of risk has been calculated for a 
number of alternative PKLs. OSHA 
believes that these estimates of risk are 
most applicable to workers whose 
exposures remain relatively constant 
throughout the day. Based on the 3- and 
5-slage multistage models, the range of 
estimates for lifetime occupational 
exposure to formaldehyde is 0-3 cases/ 
100.000 workers at uniform 
concentration of 0.5 ppm; 0.6-23 cases/ 
100.000 at 1 ppm. 3.2-78 cascs/lOO.OOO at 
1.5 ppm. 6-184 cases/l00.0(X) at 2 ppm. 
and 71-620 cases/100.000 at 3 ppm. 
Actual risk is probably near the 
midpoint of the range as long as short- 
term excursions above the 6-hour 
average do not occur, since some of the 
variability at the high and low ends is 
known to be caused by biases 
introduced into the assessments. If 
excursions occur, the risk would be 
higher than the MLE estimates. A 
reduction in the 6-hr TWA from 3 to 1 
ppm represents a 27-fold to 118-fold 
reduction in risk: reducing the PEL to 1.5 
ppm would result in an 8- to 22-fold 
reduction in risk. A reduction in the PEL 
from 3 ppm to 0.5 ppm w*ould correspond 
to a greater than 207-fold reduction in 
risk. 

As in all risk assessments, some 
uncertainty has entered into the analysis 
as assumptions were made to fill gaps 
where data is missing. For 
formaldehyde, these include (he lack of 
information on human risk, the need to 
correct cancer incidence rales for 
sacrificed animals, the limits on ability 
to detect cancer imposed by the size of 
the animal study, the enhanced response 
caused by promotion of cancer at high 
doses, and the unknown influence of 
other carcinogens present in the human 
environment. 

Corrections for serial sacrifice do not 
contribute a ma)or source of error unless 
the correction factor also affects the 
model selected, and OSHA has made no 
attempt to alter the estimates of the 
original authors. Where bias cun be 
identified, it appears to lower risk 


estimates slightly. Limitations of sample 
size tend to cause underestimation of 
risk at low doses since experimental 
data can indicate no risk where true risk 
is about 0.5 cases/100 or less. At high 
doses, promotional eBccIs can occur 
because regeneration of cells rendered 
necrotic by chemical action makes 
single stranded DNA available for direct 
chemical reaction. Proliferation of cells, 
and possible incorporation of altered 
DNA into them, occurred at all 
concentrations of formaldehyde tested 
in the CUT rat study and this appears to 
be a major factor contributing to the 
results seen at the highest dose. 

Whether the bias introduced because of 
promoters leads to overestimation of 
underestimation of risk moy depend on 
(he mathematical model chosen. In the 
case of formaldehyde, these effects are 
so substantial that they make a precise 
estimate of risk at low doses difncult. In 
addition, an unknown degree of 
uncertainty in the risk estimates occurs 
because of reliance on animal data as a 
predictor of human risk; without 
additional data, the bias introduced into 
the assessment of risk by this 
uncertainty cannot be determined. 

Bused on an assessment of the various 
mathematical models available for 
determining risk. OSHA has concluded 
that the multistage family of models are 
the most appropriate descriptors of risk. 
None of the models account for the 
possibility that the carcinogenic 
resp>onse could be enhanced because of 
tumor promotion caused by chemically 
induced toxicity. However, this is 
known to be the case for formaldehyde, 
even at the lowest dose tested in the 
CUT study. Thus, the obser\'ed dose- 
response cur\'e represents at least two 
processes, the underlying risk of direct 
carcinogenesis by low doses of 
formaldehyde and the risk due to 
promotion of carcinogenesis by 
initiators and direct carcinogens. Only 
the multistage model Is capable of 
adjustment for this second effect. Given 
the available data, there is no way to 
distinguish as to whether the 3- or 5- 
stage model better represents the risk. 
Ckinsequcntiy. results from both models 
have been used by OSHA in predicting 
its best estimate of risk. 


Biological evidence indicates that the 
effects of formaldehyde are strongly 
related to the concentration of exposure 
The CifT study demonstrates this effect 
in that exposures at higher 
concentrations (15 ppm) cause a much 
greater response that tower 
concentration (6 ppm). In the GUI* 
bioassay, however. OSHA notes that 
animals were exposed at relatively 
uniform concentrations throughout the 
study, whereas many workers probably 
will be exposed to varying 
concentrations including high ecursions. 
throughout the day. OSIIA's best 
extimates of risk, therefore, apply to 
situations where employee exposure is 
constant. OSHA believes that 
excursions above the TWA level will 
result in substantially greater risk than 
predicted, but due to the lack of 
adequate data. OSHA has not quantified 
the extent of the increased risk at this 
time. 

F. Estimation of Risk of Sensory 
irritation 

In addition to the risk of cancer 
associated with the short term 
exposures, there is also a risk from the 
acute Irritant effects of formaldehyde. 
Sensory irritation is not easily measured 
by a quantitative clinical test. Rather. It 
depends on perceptions of the 
individual, which can be quite variable. 
Additional factors which some effect arc 
(1) the inherent genetic variability in 
susceptibility in a heterogeneous species 
such as humans. (2) the acquisition of 
tolerance to exposure, and (3) the fact 
(hat as concentration increases, tnith the 
number of different biological effects 
and (heir severity increase. In 
recognition of these complicating 
factors, the Consensus Workshop 
dccid€^d not to conduct a quantitative 
assessment of the risk of irritant effects 
from formaldehyde |Ex. 70-56). OSHA, 
however, believes there is some data 
which can provide a reasonable basis 
for quantified approximations, although 
not the type ne<^ed for a rigorous 
miithematica! analysis. 

As discussed earlier, in a short term 
study of irritant effects, Andersen and 
Molhave (Ex. 42-10] developed a scale 
of discomfort ratings. They assigned a 
score of 100 to intolerable discomfort, an 
average score of 83 to strong discomfort. 
50 (average) to discomfort, 17 (average) 
to slight discomfort, and 0 to no effects 
Following S-hour exposures, healthy 
volunteers developed conjunctival 
irritation and dryness of the nose and 
throat at the following rates; in 19 
percent for exposure at 0.25 ppm. in 31 
percent at 0.42 ppm. and 94 percent 
following exposures of 0.83 or 1.6 ppni 
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Average subjective discomfort ratings 
were 7 at 0^ ppm (0^ and a42 ppm 
!i(x>res averag^kl}, 11 at 0^ ppm and 18 
at 1.6 ppnL 

In a study of formaldehyde cxpostire 
in 17 industries. SOCMA collected 
information on nose end eye irritation 
and calculated average exposure levels. 
C tmpahies participating in the study 
indicated no odor 80.0 percent of the 
time [average exposure 0.3 ppm), barely 
detectable ^or during 12.4 of the work 
time (average exposure 0.8 ppm), clearly 
detectable ^or 5.8 percent of the time 
(1.8 ppm average exposure), almost 
iciiolerablc odor 0*7 percent of the time 
(2.5 ppm average), and intolerable odor 
0.3 percent of the time (3.7 ppm average 
exposore). These figures arc quite 
consistent with Andersen and 
Molhave's report where 81 percent of 
the volunteers exposed at 025 ppm and 
69 percent expos^ to 0.42 ppm 
experience no discomfort Likewise, at 
higher levels of exposure, the dearly 
detectable odor in SOCMA*t report 
approximately corresponds to an 
average subjective Irritant score of 50. 
almost intolerable odor to 83, and 
intolerable to lOa (Ex. 43) 

Based on the study by Andersen and 
Molhave coupled with the SOCMA data 
on employee estimates of the percentage 
of time that the odor of formaldehyde 
was detectable, the ORA report (Ex. 43] 
provided a rough evaluation of irritant 
effects that should be experienced at 
Viirioua levels of exposure. It was 
estimated that exposures over 3 ppm 
would be nearly intolerable to all 
workera, and between 1 and 3 ppm ail 
workers would experience some 
ciiscomfbrt to strong discomfort. For 
exposures between 0.5 and 1.0 ppm. 31 
to 94 percent were expected to 
experience slight discomfort. At levels 
of 0 to OJl ppm. up to 20 percent would 
still experience slight discomfort. 

These estimates were based solely on 
the responses of volunteer subjects and 
workers. Hence, as a measure of 
irritatioo, these estimates are limited by 
the qualitative descriptors assigned to 
each level by the interviewees. In 
addition, these estimates are not able to 
sccounl for the length of time before 
adaptation occurs and irritation 
diminishes. They are. however, 
strikingly similar to the estimates of 
irritatioo effects derived by the National 
Academy of Sciences, in 1961 (Ex. 42- 
^1 These are given in Table 9. 
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The cumulative experience of workers 
and volunteer subjects suggests that at 
concentrations below 0.5 ppm. the 20 
percent response is primarily one of 
simple odor detection with about half of 
these hidividuals showing more severe, 
but transient effects of slight eye 
irritation and dry throat At 1 ppm. 
nearly all persons who have not become 
acclimated to formaldehyde would be 
aware of Its odor when first entering the 
worksite. Mild irritation of the eyes, 
nose, and throat would probably occur 
in about half these persons; only a half 
of these would complain of slight 
discomfort. A! concentrations of 1.5 to 3 
ppm. an increasing percentage of 
workers would develop eye. nose, and 
throat irritation even among those who 
have long term exposure. In a few, these 
effects would be mild to moderate at 
lower levels, increasing to moderate to 
severe by 3 ppm. Concentrations of 3 
ppm become uncomfortable to many 
workers, about 80 percent, and nearly 
intolerable to some, about 20 percent. 
Over 3 ppm, formaldehyde Is intolerable 
to most persons. 

VIL Si^fkance of Risk 

0SHA*8 approach to the 
determination of significant risk of 
material impairment of health has been 
documented in a number of recent 
proposed and final occnpatianal health 
standards (arsenic 43 FR 19664; asbestos 
49 FR 14119; ethylene oxide 49 FR 
25763J. The process begins with a 
thorough analysis of the best available 
evidence of the toxic effects of the 
cbemicai in both humans and 
experimental animals. This is followed 
by a quanlative risk assessment, where 
possible, to detennine the risk at the 
current permissible exposure limit This 
quantitative assessment may be 
augmented by qualitative assessments 
of other toxic effects that may not be 
readily quantifiable. The Agency must 
then detennine whether or not the 
current permissible exposure limits 
present a significant risk and whether 
its actions will reduce that risk. 

As a first step in its significant risk 
determination, OSHA has reviewed the 
data on the adverse health effects that 


result from exposure to formaldehyde. 
This review look into account evidence 
presented at a public hearing held in 
February 1985. At this hearing, both the 
health data and a number of 
quantitative risk assessments were 
discussed in great detail. lARC EPA. 
and the Consensus Workshop on 
Formaldehyde have reviewed the 
available data, and OSHA has benefited 
from their work. The health data is 
described in detail in this preamble in 
Section V—Health Effects, and is 
summarized briefly below. 

At high concentrations, exposure to 
formaldehyde can be fatal. At slightly 
lower concentrations, exposure may 
result in pulmonary edema, 
inflammation and pneumonia. At much 
lower concentrations, formaldehyde 
exposure also produces effects typical of 
irritant gases and vapors as it reacts 
with the cellular and ooncelJular 
components of the mucous membranes. 
This reaction results in a number of 
cytotoxic and genotoxic effects and in 
such symptoms as eye irritation, with 
increased blinking and lacrimation. 
changes in ability to smell, and a dry or 
sore throat. As the formaldehyde 
concentratioQ increase, these symptoms 
impair the ability to work and become 
so severe that the individual finds 
continued exposure intolerable. 

Although the evidence of acute 
toxicity in humans is clear, the 
epidemiological evidence taken alone is 
inadequate to make any determination 
of formaldehyde's carcinogenicity. 
Several studies presently available, 
although suggestive of an effect, do not 
provide conclusive evidence of a casual 
relationship between formaldehyde 
exposure and human cancer. 

Although the human evidence of 
carcinogenicity is only suggestive, the 
evidence of carcinogenicity in animals 
provides a body of evidence upon which 
to make a qualitative assessment of risk 
using the criteria established by OSliA's 
Cancer Policy. 29 CFR 199a The CUT 
study of fon^dehyde exposure in 
Fischer 344 rats is the primary study 
cited as providing evidence of 
formaldehyde's carcinogenicity (Ex. 12. 
42-116.42-131). This lifetime initiation 
study consisted of a control group and 3 
dose groups (2 ppm. 5.6 ppm, 14.3 ppm) 
that brad^t the current PEL (3 ppm). 
Extensive histopatbological 
examinations revealed squamous cell 
carcinomas of the nasal cavity in rats in 
2 of the 3 dose groups. At 14.3 ppm. 
there was a statistically significant 
increase in squamous cell cardnomas of 
(he nasal cavity in rats of both sexes. At 
5.6 ppm. one male and one female rat 
developed a squamous cell carcinoma. 
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Although the finding in the 5.6 ppm 
group did not constitute a statistically 
significant increase, the tumors were 
considered to be formaldehyde-rcloted 
because of their histological type and 
historical rarity. 

OSHA concludes that the CIIT study 
is the most appropriate source of data 
for the quantitative risk assessment. 
There was general agreement that the 
CIIT study was conducted in 
accordance with good laboratory 
practices, and it has withstood 
considerable public scrutiny. The 
findings of the study were confirmed in 
two independent investigations (Ex. 42^ 
2. 42-3. 42-4. 73-146). The Risk 
Estimation Panel of the Consensus 
Workshop recommended the use of this 
study for the quantitative risk 
assessment (Ex. 70-56) and the study 
was employed in every quantitative risk 
assessment submitted to the record (Ex. 
42-29, 42-31. 43. 45-5. 69-23B3. 69-15. 
73-115. 73.149). 

Based on an assessment of a number 
of mathematical models available for 
the quantitative risk assessment. OSHA 
has concluded that the multistage family 
of models are in the most appropriate 
descriptors of the risk. While the best 
estinates of risk presented in this 
document cover a range of risk 
estimated by a number of multistage 
models (in particular, the three and five 
stage models), they also are 
representative of risks predicted by a 
number of other models. Including time- 
to-tumor models. This fact raises 
OSHA's confidence in its determination 
of the best estimates of risk from 
formaldehyde and hence, the 
significance of that risk. 

OSHA has determined that the best 
estimate of lifetime excess risk of cancer 
at the current permissible exposure limit 
(3 ppm as an 8 hour TWA) is between 71 
and 620 cases per 100.000 exposed 
individuals. This is, of course, OSHA's 
preliminary analysis. The questions of 
the relationship between the animal 
data and human effects and of estimates 
of human carcinogenic risk are still open 
and subject to reevaluation based on the 
evidence and anaylsis submitted into 
the rulemaking record. 

The Supreme Court concluded that the 
Agency has broad leeway to determine 
what constitutes a significant risk. It 
stated that *‘we'recognize that its 
(OSHA's] determination that a 
particular risk is 'significant* will be 
based on policy considerations." (lUD v. 
API, 44 US 656) This range 00.7 to 6 per 
1000) encompassed the 1 per 1000 risk 
that the Supreme Court concluded that a 
"reasonable person might well consider 
.,. significant and take appropriate 


steps to decrease or eliminate it" (!UD 
v. API. 440 U.S. 655) 

In previous rulemaking such as 
ethylene oxide (49 FR 25764) and arsenic 
(43 FR 19584). the Agency has looked for 
guidance to existing risk rates as to 
what constitutes significant risk in 
various occupations. The estimated 
lifetime excess cancer mortality risk 
from exposure to formaldehyde is. for 
the moat part, greater than that posed by 
thcrisk of fatalities caused by accidents 
in industries with average risk such as 
2.7/1,000 for all manufacturing and 1.6/ 
1,000 for servic industries. It is 
substantially greater than the risks 
found in low risk industries such as 
0.48/1,000 for electrical equipment and 
0.07/1,000 for retail clothing (48 FR 1902) 
but lower than the risk in hi^er risk 
industries such as firefighting which is 
27.45/1,000. 

OSHA has already concluded in 
earlier post-Benzene rulemakings which 
have been upheld by the courts that it 
was certainly the intent of Congress to 
reduce risks of average magnitude and 
of course the Supreme Court indicated 
that a reasonable person "might well 
consider" a risk of l./l,000 (a below 
average risk rate) signftcant "and take 
appropriate steps to decrease or 
eliminate it." (lUD v. API 448 US 655). In 
addition, the risk which formaldehyde 
would present is additive to risks of 
accidental injury and death which 
would exist in the industries where 
workers are exposed to formaldehyde 
[See the Agency's earlier discussion in 
its final arsenic preamble 48 FR 1869. 
January 14.1983 upheld in ASARCO, 

Inc. v. OSHA. 646 F 2nd 483 (9th Cir. 
1964)1 

If OSHA's final conclusion, after a 
review of the complete rulemaking 
record, is that there is sufficient 
evidence that the risks to humans is 
significant then OSHA would regulate 
accordingly. Of course, in th rulemaking 
OSHA will consider evidence and 
analysis of the appropriate approach to 
significant risk analysis. 

In light of the discussion of significant 
risk at 3 ppm. the exposure potentially 
permitted by the 5 ppm 8-hour ceiling 
would also constitute a significant risk. 
The inadequacy of the 10 ppm peak 
exposure permitted for 30 minutes is 
based on the quantitative risk 
assessment of DNA-adduct formation. 
Results of this analysis lead to the 
conclusion that 30-minute exposure at 10 
ppm is approximately equally as risky 
as exposure at 3 ppm over the course of 
the workday. 

If after considering the evidence 
presented in the rulemaking, the A^ncy 
follows the analysis of significant risk 


discussed above, then the analysis 
indicates that the reduction of the PEL 
from 3 ppm is reasonably necessary to 
reduce the risk for formaldehyde 
exposed workers. The risk at 1 ppm 
ranges from 0.6 to 23 excess cases per 
100.000 workers. A reduction of the PEI. 
to 1 ppm represents a twenty seven- to 
one hundred eighteen-fold reduction of 
risk. The risk at 1.5 ppm ranges from 3.2 
to 78 excess cases per 100,000 workers. 
Therefore, a reduction of the PEL to 15 
ppm represents an eight- to twenty two 
fold reduction in risk. 

OSHA believes that other evidence in 
the record, in addition to direct evidence 
of animal carcinogenicity, independently 
supports the preliminary finding that of 
significant risk to humans. For example, 
Acheson's study of chemical workers 
exposed to formaldehyde showed an 
increased mortality due to chronic 
bronchitis in workers at the facility 
where the greatest majority (73%) 
experienced "high" formaldehyde levels 
(ateve 2 ppm) [Ex. 42-1). 

At the levels permitted by the ceiling 
and the peak exposure limits, sensory 
irritation in humans is severe, causing 
burning and tearing of the eyes, severe 
irritation of the nose and throat and 
even some effects lower in the 
respiratory system. At 3 ppm, nearly 100 
percent of the formaldehyde-exposed 
workforce would experience some 
irritation of the eyes. nose, and throat. 
Twenty percent would experience 
moderate to strong irritation with great 
discomfort. Ov*er 30 percent would 
experience mild to moderate irritation 
and discomfort. The rest would 
experience slight to mild effects. These 
responses would impair the worker's 
ability to function on the job and (hey 
clearly represent material impairment of 
health even though recovery from the 
effects may result after leaving the 
exposure area. . 

If full compliance with the proposed 
standard were achieved, there would be 
a substantial reduction in workers with 
strong, moderate, and mild irritation 
with many having no irritation at ail. If 
all companies were able to achieve a 0.5 
ppm exposure concentration, then no 
workers would receive more than mild, 
transitory irritation. This evidence 
supports a preliminary conclusion that a 
lower level would create a substantial 
reduction in significant risk from 
noncarcinogenic effects as well. At this 
time, OSHA does not have information 
adequate to characterize the number of 
workers who might be affected by shori 
term exposures to high concentrations of 
formaldehyde. 

Formaldehyde also causes irritation 
and sensitization of the skin. Direct 
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cheminally-induced irritatiun can occur 
from formaldehyde solutions greater 
than 5 percent. 'Fhc number of cases of 
formaldchyde^nduced dermatitis 
appears to vary widely depending on 
work practices, availability of suitable 
protective clothing, and the type of 
exposure. Almve 1 percent, and possibly 
at lower concentrations lEx. 42*27|. 
sensitization can be induced from 
contact with solutions of liquid 
formaldehyde. 

While irritation of the skin usually is 
transient and often mayJtH* prevented by 
iaiprovod work practices and protective 
riotbing. sensitization ib a much more 
<i^^rious problem. While the methods to 
pn^vent sensitization are the same as 
those to prevent irritation, sensitization 
is not transient. Once sensitized, the 
employee will most likely continue to 
react to even small concentrations of 
formaldchydi- for years after the 
initiating event This is especially 
handicapping because nf the presence of 
formaldehyde in so many consumer 
products, ilie sensitized worker may 
read to permanent press clothing, to 
dnipeiios. to rugs, to coamelics, to 
furniture, and to many of the other items 
encountered in everyday life. Since it 
can both prevent a worker from 
pursuing his employment and disrupt the 
workers personal life,sensitization 
most be considered material 
impairment 

The finding of benign tumors, 
polypoid adenomas, in the experimental 
animal studies further contribute to the 
prt'iiminary* finding of significant risk. 
These tumors were observed in raU at 
all three dose levels and were generally 
«tcknowledged to the formaldehyde 
related. Although the Agency chose not 
to include them in the quantitative risk 
asfiessiiienl, they clearly represent an 
adverse effect aiused by formaldehyde. 

Information on cytotoxicity provides 
further support for the Agency's 
signinc.ant risk conclusion, llie 
r> toloxic effects were directly linked to 
the expression of carcinogenic effects in 
the rats in the CUT study. The extremely 
high incidence of malignant tumors seen 
in the rats exposed at 14.3 ppm wn.s 
fittiibuted to several secondary 
responses in the animals. There were 
the disruption of normal clearance 
mtH hanisms (mucostasis and ciliiistasis 
were seen only at very high doses) and 
the tumor promotion caused by 
cytotoxicity. Moreover, cytotoxic effects 
were seen at the lowest dose tested by 
CUT (2 ppm). Additional evtdeivce from 
B muitispecies study indicates (hut the 
no observed effect level (NOfX) for 


cytotoxicity is 1 ppm. a level well bi.dow 
OSHA's present TW'A concentration 
limit of .1 ppm. In addition, in vitm 
studies have shown that formald(?hyde 
induces a number of gcnoloxic effects 
such as the induction of single strand 
DNA breaks, sister chromatid exchange, 
chromosomal aberrations and mutations 
in cultured mammalian cells. 

OSHA's numerical estimates of the 
reduction of risk are based on a 
reduction of exposure levels alone and 
do not take into account the additional 
protective effects of other provisions of 
the prop<Jsed standard such as the 
requirement for certain mandatory work 
practices. The use of protective work 
practices and protective clothing that 
retiuce or eliminate skin contact with 
liquid formaldehyde will reduce the 
incidence of both Irritation and 
sensitization. I'his provides one example 
of how these provisions will provide 
additional protection and further reduce 
the risk from exposure to formaldehyde. 

F.vidence in the record clearly links 
adverse effects in human and 
experimental animals with exposure to 
formaldehyde at or near the curn;nt PF.L 
The quantitative risk assessment for 
excess cancer mortality if OSHA 
concludes after considering the evidence 
presented in the rulemaking that it is 
supported and the assessment of 
additional acute risks both 
independently and together lead OSIIA 
to preliminarily conclude that 
occupational exposure to formaldehyde 
presents a significant risk at die current 
1^3,. Further, the propi^sed standard for 
formaldehyde is reasonably necessary 
and appropriate to substantially reduce 
this risk. 

Vlfl. Summary of the Preliminary 
Regulatory Impact Analysis and 
Regulatory Flexibility Analysis 

Intmthiction 

Executive Order 12291 (46 FK 13197, 
Februar>' 19.1981) requires that a 
regulatory analysis be conducted for 
any rule having major economic 
consequences on the national economy, 
individual industries, geographical 
regions, or levels of government. In 
addition, the Regulatory Flexibility Act 
of 1980 (Pub. L 96-353. 94 Stat. 1164 (5 
U.S C. 601 el seq.)) requires the 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSliA) to dctemiine 
whether a proposed regulation will have 
a significant economic impact on a 
substantial number of small entities. 

Consistent with these requirements. 
OSHA has prepared a Preliminary 
Regulatory Impact and Regulatory 


Flexibility Anolysis (PRIA) for the 
proposed formaldehyde standard. This 
analysis Includes a profile of the 
industries that would be covered by the 
standard, an estimate of the number of 
exposed workers, nonregulalory 
alternatives, technological feasibility, 
costs, benefits, and an overall economic 
impact of the proposed standard. Tlic 
PRIA will be available in the Docket 
Office on December 24,1985. 

indiistnex and Emphyeea A ffmied 

OSIbVs information indicates that the 
proposed formaldehyde standard could 
potentially affect approximately 536,000 
employees exposed above 0.5 ppm in 
about 46.300 estoblishments. 
Formaldehyde is used extensively In a 
wide variety of products and processes. 
The following paragraphs provide an 
overv iew of the finns and workers that 
are most affected by the proposal, 

IVoducrrs of formaldehyde arc 
ca!egf>rized In Standard Industrial 
Classirication (SIC) 2809. There are 15 
companies at 56 locations in the U.S. 
that produce formaldehyde. These are 
widely diversified chemical companies 
and formaldehyde production comprises 
only a small segment of their business. 
Of the formaldehyde they produce. 65 
percent is used by the protlucers to 
make resins anJ other formaldehydfv 
based products. 

In the I’RIA. OSHA has focused on 
those industries where employee 
exposures to formaldehyde are greater 
than 1 ppm. In these industries cost 
increases would result from the need to 
install engineering controls in order to 
meet the requirements of the proposal. 
Currently available studies indicate six 
industries w^ith potential exposures 
above the proposed permissible 
exposure limit (PEL) of 1 ppm. These 
affected industries are SIC 2433, 
Hardwood Veneer and Plywood. SIC 
2492. Pariiclelxiard; SIC 2499. Medium 
Density Fiherboard; SIC 25. Furniture 
and Fixtures; SIC 2821. Plastics 
Materials, Synthetic Resins, and 
Nonvuicanizable Elastomers, and SICs 
332 and 336, Ferrous and Nonfnrrous 
Foundries. The number of 
eslablishments and the number of 
workers with exposures above 1 ppm in 
Ihe.se industries was estimated to be 
2,850 and 22,610 respectively. 

A second group of potentially affected 
employees have exposures at or below 1 
ppm but above 0.5 ppm. Table 10 shows 
that approximately 513,400 workers in 
about 43.500 establishments are 
potentially exposed within this range. 
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TaB«X 10 —NumOCR Of ESTAaLlSHMEHTS AMO EMPIOVECS EXPOSED TO FOftMALOEHVDC 
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Nonregulatory Environment 

Systemt designed to compensate 
workers for occupationally related 
illnesses have not had a significant 
impact on the extent of worker exposure 
to formaldehyde for several reasons. It 
is often extremely difficult to determine 
the cause of illness at the time the 
disease is diagnosed This is a result of 
the long latency period between the 
exposure and the onset of disease, and 
worker mobility. In addition, many 
workers are not aware of the potential 
health hazards associated with 
formaldehyde exposures. 

Tort litigation has also been viewed 
as one mechanism to reduce workplace 
risks. Although workers who suffer 
health effects from e.xpo8ure to 
formaldehyde may have the option to 
file suit against a third party, such as a 
manufacturer or distributor, this does 


not appear to have happened to date. A 
review of a number of closed litigation 
cases on formaldehyde showed only in 
which a worker was awarded damages 
against a formaldehyde producer. 

Technological Feasibility 

Area wide and local exhaust 
ventilation systems are in widespre^id 
use across aU industries and their 
effectiveness has conclusively proven 
the technoldgical feasibility of reducing 
ambient levels of formaldehyde to 
below 1 ppm TWA. Material 
substitution process modification, work 
practice modification.and the use of 
personal protective equipment are 
currently employed to supplement 
engineering controls, and they have also 
been effective in reducing exposure 
levels in many industries. In estimating 
the cost of capital equipment to achieve 
a reduction in the ambient level of 


formaldehyde in those industry sectors 
where that level is believed to exceed 1 
ppm TWA area-wide and local exhaust 
ventilation systems provided the 
principal bases for unit-cost 
calculations. 

Summary of Costs 

OSHA has examined two sets of 
compliance costs. The first set of costs 
includes only those associated with the 
engineering controls required to reduce 
exposures to the alternative PELs. It io 
assumed that firms would rapidly install 
engineering controls to avoid the added 
costs of pui^asing respirators. For the 
1.0 ppm PEL, the estimated costs for 
engineering controls amount to $57.8 
million, and the annual operating 
expenses associated with these 
engineering controls amount to $14.4 
million. Columns 1 and 5 of Table 11 
display these estimates by industry 
sector. For the 1.5 ppm PEL, OSHA 
estimates the cost of the engineering 
controls at $38.9 million, and the cost of 
the associated annual operating 
expenses at $9.7 million. Columns 1 and 
5 of Table 12 present these estimates. In 
general, the figures are preliminary ns 
over one-half of the outlays are 
attributed to the foundry industry where 
compliance cost information Is 
extremely sparse. 

The second set of costs are the added 
burdens that would be incurred for the 
requirements of the comprehensive 
carcinogen alternatives, including 
monitoring employee exposures, training 
employees, establishing written 
compliance and emergency plans, and 
implementing recordkeeping procedun*!). 
As shown in Tables 11 and 12, 
accounting for these additional 
requirements brings the annual 
operating costs associated with the 1.0 
ppm and the 1.5 ppm PEL alternatives to 
$^3 million and %\7S} million, 
respectively. 

OttLSiO coot 4510-26-41 
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licafth Effects 

The potential worker benefits 
rDiuKing from a reduclitin in the PHL 
depend upon current occupational 
exposure levels, the number of workers 
exposed, and the risk associated with 
each exposure level. The lifetime risk of 
fiinnaldchydc-induced cancer from 
exiH).Hure at 3 ppm (the current PFI.) is 
estimated to range from 71 to 620 per 

IW. OOO employees, depending on the 
risk .assessment model chosen. The 
lifetime risk of exposure at ppm is 
estimated to range from 3,2 to 77S per 
tOO.OOO employees, and the lifetime risk 
of exposure at li) ppm is estimated to 
ninge from 0.6 to 23. Based on these risk 
assessment models, current worker 
exposures above 1 ppm are expected to 
cause from 6 to 57 cancers. Calculating 
Ixmefits only for emplyees exposed 
above the proposed PELs indicates that 
implementation of the 1 ppm PEI, would 
eliminate 6 to 52 of these cancers, 
whereas implementation of the 1.5 ppm 
PFi. would eliminate 5 to 42 ciincers. 

Regulatory^ Flexibility Analy'sis 

Ihirsuant to the Regulatory Flexibility 
Act of 1960, the Assistant Secretary has 
assessed the expected impacts of the 
proposed standard on small entities in 
ftfrii of the affected industries. 

The proposed requirement for 
engineering controls has an extended 
efloclivedate of 1 additional year for 
those employers with fewer thnn 20 
^‘mployees. This small business 
disrinction notwithstanding, the 
prtdiminaty data indicate that there may 
be iHionomies of scale to be realiuid for 
certain industries in complying with the 
engineering control requirements of the 
proposal. Consequently, there may he a 
significant adverse impact on small 
entities in the furniture manufacturing 
and foundry industries. In addition, 
small entities in the apparel and textile 
industries may experience adverse 
impacts as a result of training, 
monitorings and recordkeeping 
re<|i:iroments. 

IX. I'.nvtronmental Assessment—Rnding 
of No Significant Impact 

OSHA has reviexved the proposed 
standard to reduce occupational 
exposures to formaldehyde and has 
conciudad that no significant 
environmental impacts are likely to 
occur as a result of promulgation of this 
•ction. OSHA, of course, reserves the 
hghi to perform any additional 
<:nvironmental analyses that may be 
^uired as a result of information and 
comments received In response to this 
Notice. 
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In OSI lA’s April 17.1965 Advanced 
Notice of Proposed Rulemaking (ANPR) 
for occupational exposure to 
Formaldehyde, information was 
solicited from the public on a variety of 
issues including possible environmental 
impacts of a proposed revised standard. 
Ihe information and comments 
submitted in response to the ANPR have 
been reviewed in accordance with the 
requirements of the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) of 
1969142 U.S.C. 4321. et seq.]. the Council 
on Environmental Quality (CEQ) (40 
CFR Part 15001. and OSHA-s DOL NFJ’A 
Procedures |29 CFR Part 11]. As a result 
of this review, the Assistant Secretary 
has determined that the proposed rule 
will not have a significant impact on the 
external environment. 

The preceding description of the 
pmposed standard and its supporting 
rationale, together with the following 
discussion, constitute a summary of 
OSliA*s environmental assessment and 
finding of no significant impact 

In any OSHA regulatory action, two 
environments may be affected (1) Ihe 
workplace environment and (2) the 
general human environment external to 
the workplace, including impacts on air 
and water pollution^ .solid waste, and 
enoiw, and land use. Usually 
regulations have their roost significant 
impacts on the workplace environment, 
because this environment is under the 
Agency's jurisdiction. These impacts arc 
beneficial to the workplace environment 
because they reduce market exposure to 
toxic and carcinogenic substances. An 
in-depth discussion and analysis of the 
workplace environment and the worker 
benefits of this proposal are presented 
in earlier sections of (his Notice. 

In most cases, (he effects of previous 
OSJ f A regulations on the external 
environment have been negligible 
because of their limited scope and 
application. Tlie following sections 
summarize what are believed to be the 
limited potential environmental impacts 
(hat could result from provisions 
established by the proposed 
formaldffhyde regulation. 

Impact of the Regulation on the External 
Environment 

As already discussed, the applications 
and end uses of formaldehyde are 
numerous and varied. Formaldehyde is 
used primarily in Ihe manufacture of a 
variety of derivatives, including 
phencdic. urea-formaldehyde, and 
polyacelal resins: melamine. 
penlacr>'lhHtol. 

hexumethylinetetramine, fertilizers, 
acetylene derivatives, and a variety of 
special industrial chemicals. 
Formaldehyde is used in the production 
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of hardwood plywood, particleboard, 
wood furniture, paper and paperboard, 
plastic moldcrs. abrasive products, 
resins and plastics, industrial chemicals, 
paints, dyes, embalming agents, 
pigments, adhesives, sealants, 
pesticides, mineral wool insulation, 
cosmetics, mobile homes, in polymer 
binding systems used by foundries, and 
in finishing textiles and apparel. 

Air Pollution 

It has already been shown that 
occupational exposures lo formaldehyde 
occur by Inhalation and by dermal and 
eye contact. Under the proposed OSI lA 
standard, the current permissible 
exposure limit (PEL) of 3 ppm would he 
reduced to 1 ppm or 1.5 ppm as an 8- 
hour time-weighted average (TWA). 
Although a reduction in the airl)omc 
contaminants in the workplace would 
reduce worker exposure and risk, this 
reduction is not anticipated to have a 
significant effect on the external 
ambient atmosphere. Although more 
emissions will theoretically be removed 
from the workplace to the outside 
environment, because of the nature of 
formaldehyde and Its ability to dissipate 
rapidly, no increase in the amount of 
ambient air emissions is anticipated. 
Any increased use of local exhaust or 
dilution ventilation controls in the 
workplace to control occupational 
exposures is not likely to significantly 
increase ambient air emissions. 
Consequently, In cases where worker 
exposure is reduced by the use of 
Improved engineering control methods, 
atmospheric emissions of formaldehyde 
would have an inconsequential impact 
on the external environment 
Furthermore. It is not expected that the 
proposal w ill contribute to the airborne 
emissions of formaldehyde that already 
exist in the environment as a result of 
automobile exhaust, cigarette smoking, 
from clothing on racks in stores, from 
pressed wo<^ products in the home, 
smog, etc. Similarly, it is believed that 
Ihe amount of ozone in the ambient 
atmosphere, which Is created as 
formaldehyde degenerates, will not 
increase significantly as a result of this 
action. 

Under the Clean Air Act |42 U.S.C. 
1657 et seq.]. and the National Ambient 
Air Quality Standards for Total 
Suspended Particulates (Section 109). 
and the National Emissions Standards 
for Hazardous Air Pollutants (Section 
112), the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) is responsible for 
niointaining ambient air quality by 
preventing or controlling air pollution. 
To date, there is no air quality limit for 
formaldehyde, although it is scheduled 
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to be reviewed as a potential hazardous 
ufr pollutant by EPA in the near future. 
At present, it is not anticipated that the 
OSHA proposed rule will significantly 
affect (he amount of formaldehyde 
emissions present in the ambient 
atmosphere. 

Water Pollutwn 

As mentioned earlier, formaldehyde is 
an important ingredient of permanent 
press fabric finishing resins. Water 
treatments are often used in textile and 
fabric fininshing processes, and to the 
extent that these or additional water 
processes may be used in reducing 
airborne kvels of formaldehyde, there 
may be some slight increase in 
wastewater effluents as a result of the 
proposal. However, this is not 
anticipated to be significant. 

Wastewater effluents occurring as a 
result of manufacturing or production 
processes or from leaks and spills would 
be covered generally by EPA’s Federal 
W’atcr Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1972. Under these 
amendments, wastewater effluents are 
required to be treated by the best 
practicable control tcchnologv (BPT) 
and the best available technology (DAT) 
economically achievable by 1963. Tliis 
would provide for a **no discharge** of 
process wastewater pollutants to 
navigable waters and a no discharge of 
incompatible pollutants. Wastewater 
treatment systems in existence would be 
covered by these regulations. In cases 
where such systems exist. It is 
reasonable to assume that conventional 
biological wastewater treatment would 
effectively remove formaldehyde from 
water effluents. To date, no BPT or BAT 
requirement have been developed 
specifically for formaldehyde. 
Formaldehyde, by nature, is volatile and 
does not remain soluble in water for any 
considerable time. Consequently, 
formaldehyde has not been considered 
to be a potentially hazardous 
wastewater effluent. Therefore, there 
are no specific limitations on surface 
water discharges or sewage discharges 
for formaldehyde. Similarly, there are no 
current water quality standards for 
formaldehyde as a primary pollutant 
under the Safe Drinking Water Act (42 
U,S.C. 300fet scq.) 

In cases where aqueous formaldehyde 
is transported or stored, there may be a 
potontial for spills or leaks. Spills 
containing more than 1.000 pounds of 
wastewater effluents must be reported 
as required by the Clean Water Act of 
1977 (Pub. L 95-217,91 Stat, 1566 |33 
U.S.C. 1251 et seq.]). Again, such 
occurrences are not anticipated to have 
a significant effect on the environment. 


as formaldehyde vaporizer and 
^dissipates rapidly. 

Water Disposal 

Although instances of waste disposal 
have notl^en presented to the record, 
such disposal would be covered by the 
Resources Conservation and Recovery 
Act of 1975 (RCRA) (Pub. L 94-580. 90 
Slat. 2795 cl seq.). This Act provides 
guidelines for the ** . . . collection, 
source separation, storage, 
transportation, processing, treatment, 
recovery, and disposal of hazardous 
wastes** (42 U.S.C 6903. Sec. 1004 (71). 
The Act also covers the transportation 
of hazardous wastes to licensed 
hazardous waste treatment, storage, and 
disposal facilities. Under RCRA. those 
products listed as hazardous are 
covered, but there is no general listing 
requirement for formaldehyde per se. 
However, waste streams that contain 
formaldehyde as commercial chemical 
products or as effluents of listed 
pesticides would be covered. In general, 
under RCRA, waste products that 
exceed 220 pounds per month would 
have to comply with recordkeeping 
requirements. Consequently, to the 
extent that waste products containing 
formaldehyde are listed as hazardous 
substances under RCRA. they would 
have to comply with these requirements 
as well. Even so. it should be noted that 
formaldehyde in waste products such as 
washwater. sludge, etc., would vaporize 
rapidly, thereby having the potential to 
affect air quality more than waste 
disposal. In any event. OSHA does not 
expect that the proposed action would 
significantly increase the amount of 
waste containing formaldehyde. 

Energy and Land Use 

The implementation of required 
engineering controls or the use of certian 
kinds of respiratory protection to 
comply with the proposed PEL could 
result in an increase in total energy* 
requirements or costs for some 
industries. This may bo particularly true 
where conUx>ls are not cturcntly in place 
and where the proposed PEL is not met. 

In terms of land use. OSliA does not 
anticipate that there will be any 
significant effect on land use plans, 
policies, or controls as a result of this 
action. Similarly, no significant impact is 
expected on the short-term uses of 
man*8 environment or upon the 
maintenance and enhancement of long¬ 
term productivity beyond those already 
discussed in this Notice. 

In conclusion, based on this 
discussion and other information 
presented in this Notice, OSHA 
concludes that as a result of this 
proposed action, there will be no 
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significant impact on the general quality 
of the human environment external to 
the workplace, particularly in terms of 
ambient air quality, water quality, or 
solid waste disposal. OSHA. of course, 
reserves the li^t to perform additional 
environmental analyses based on the 
information and comments received in 
response to this Notice. 

X. Summary and Explanation of the 
Proposed Standard 

The regulatory options before the 
Agency are quite broad. They range 
from simply changing the permissible 
exposure limits in 29 CFR 1910.1000. 
Table Z-2 through adopting a full health 
standard including all the provision*! 
found in standards for carcinogens. 
Based on the Agency's ultimate 
conclusions with respect to this 
evidence, after completion of the 
rulemaking, OSHA might regulate 
formaldehyde as a carcinogen, as an 
initanL or as both. The public is invited 
to comment on the entire spectrum of 
regulatory possibilities. 

Regulatory Alternative A 

The evidence suggests that 
formaldehyde could be regulated as an 
irritant even if it is not regulated os a 
carcinogen. If OSHA ultimately 
determines that this is the proper ooursr 
based on all the evidence in the 
proceeding, the regulatory provision.n 
would be different from those developed 
for carcinogens. If formaldehyde Is 
viewed solely as an irritant it might be 
sufficient to lower the permissible 
exposure limits for formaldehyde 
contained in Table Z-2 of { 1910.1000 
and to rely on existing sections of the 
general industry standards, such as 
ii 19iai32,1910.133,1910.134 and 
1910.1200, to provide the supplement. try 
coverage needed for employee 
protection. Comments are specifically 
requested on the following questions 
related to the possible regulation of 
formaldehyde as an irritant. 

1. Is an S-hour time weighted average 
of 1 ppm (or 1.5 ppm) appropriate for 
protection against the irritant properties 
of formaldehyde? 

2. Should there be a short term 
exposure limit (STEL) for formaldehyde 
and if so at what level and over what 
duration of time? Should the STEL be in 
addition to or in place of the time 
weighted average? It may be suggested 
that a STEL Is especially necessary if 
formaldehyde is treated as an irritant. 

3. Is it appropriate to have a separate 
ceiling and peak concentration as in tlie 
current standard, or is a single STEL 
more appropriate? 
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4. Is it sufficient to rely on the existing 
grnrrtc standards for the additional 
projections required by section 6(b)(7) of 
ihr Act or should some or all of the 
rr};ul8tory provisions typically proposed 
for < arcinogens be applied to 
formaldehyde as an irritant? How 
should these provisions be modified if 
formaldehyde is regulated as an irritant? 

Ht^uhtory AiternaUvo B 

Under the Cancer Policy (29 CFR Part 
1990) the evidence available supports 
the r.onclusion that formaldehyde is an 
animal carcinogen and should be treated 
for regulatory purposes as a potential 
occupationol carcinogen. OSH A has 
therefore also developed a proposed 
itandard which would be appropriate if 
formaldehyde is regulated as a 
carcinogen* A summary and explanation 
of this proposal is provided below. 

The proposed standard for 
fiirmaldehyde is based on the 
coiiciusion that formaldehyde is a skin 
p>nsit!Z8r and irritant, an eye and 
respiratory system irritant, and a 
potential occupational carcinogen. It 
contains a permissible exposure limit 
(PEL) of |1 ppm or 1.5 ppm) as a time 
weighted average fTWA) concentation. 
Exposure above the PEI- would trigger 
provisions for periodic medical 
lurv eiUance and exposure above the 
action level (half the PEL) would trigger 
provisions for employee exposure 
monitoring. Written emergency 
procedures, and exclusion of 
inadequately equipped personnel from 
an*as where protective equipment is 
needed are intended to assure that 
persons will not be exposed to 
formaldehyde unnecessarily. 
Requirements for protective clothing arc 
hds^« in part, on the conclusion that 
formaldehyde solutions can be '^strong 
sensitizers** when they come into 
contact with the human skin. When 
employees handle concentrations of 
formaldchirde (in solution) and there is 
the possibility of spills or splashes 
getting on the skin or in the eyes, a 
requirement for the employer to provide 
emergency shower and eyewash 
facilities is proposed. Provisions 
proposed for respiratory protection are 
in keeping with formaldehydc*s role as 
an irritating and sensitizing agent that is 
also a potential occupational 
carcinogea Labels, signs, and employee 
training are intended to be generally 
consistent with requirements in the 
Hazard Communication standard but 
they would apply to industries not 
necessarily covered by Hazard 
Communication. 

Based upon the evidence available. 
OSH A has determined that there are 
situations in which construction workers 
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may be exposed to formaldehyde. Ibc 
transient, substantially out-of-doors 
exposure, and the short tenure 
associated with construction 
employment set this industry apart from 
those covered by 29 CFR Part 1910. In 
some cases these features combine to 
pose special difficulties in dp.signtng 
worker protection programs. The 
Advisory Committee on Construction 
Safety and Health has made 
recommendations concerning health 
standards for the construction industry 
(Ex. 741 and this group has requested 
that OSHA prepare a separate standard 
for formaldehyde for the construction 
industry. As an interim measure, they 
have requested that the most protective 
standard available be applied. 

Therefore, OSHA is proposing to apply 
a single standard to all industries at this 
time. 

There are several approaches to make 
a proposal fur general industry more 
applicable to construction. If a complete 
standard is promulgated, certain 
provisions of the general standard could 
be modified. Another alternative is to 
limit the scope of the formaldehyde 
standard for the consUmetion industry to 
setting permissible exposure limits, with 
additional protection provided by 
recourse to relevant OSHA standards of 
general applicability such as 29 CFR 
192ai03. governing respiratory 
protection: 29 CFR 1926.55. 29 CFR 
1926.100, and 29 CFR 1920.102 relating to 
protective clothing and equipment: 29 
CFR 1926.21 relating to employee 
training 29 CFR 1910.141(g)(2J relating to 
restriction of locations for eating and 
drinking; and 29 CFR 1926.51(0 relating 
to washing facilities: and to develop a 
separate standard for formaldehyde 
exposure in the construction industry. 

OSHA invites comments concerning 
these approaches and any additional 
options which would provide full 
protection to affected construction 
employees and at the same lime would 
minimize the administrative and 
economic burden on affected 
construction employers. 

1. Paragraph (o)- Scope and 
Appiication. The proposed standard 
applies generally to all occupational 
exposures to formaldehyde. This 
definition of "formaldehyde** 
encompasses formaldehyde gas (CAS. 
No. 5(HXM)), liquid solutions containing 
dissolved formaldehyde such as 
formalin, and formaldehyde gas 
released from solid materials such as 
urea-formaldehyde resins and 
paraformaldehyde. Ibe proposed 
standard explicitly applies to the 
construction industry and to the health 
care field as well as to general industry. 
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As discussed more fully below, OSHA 
recognizes that certain problems 
relevant to occupational health are 
unique to the construction industry and 
continues to examine alternative 
approaches to the regulation of exposure 
to formaldehyde in the construction 
industry. OSHA seeks comments on the 
type of standard that could be most 
effectively applied to construction 
operations. 

The proposed standard applies to any 
workplace where exposures to 
formaldehyde may be found except in 
workplaces where the only exposure is 
from liquids in which the concentration 
of formaldehyde is below 0.1 percent. 
This exemption is made for several 
reasons. It is generally consistent with 
the Hazard Communication standard 
already promulgated by OSHA. By 
setting an exemption based on 
percentage composition. OSH.A exempts 
trivial uses where minor amounts of 
formaldehyde solutions are present in 
products such as cosmetics, shampoos, 
or cleaning agents to act as a 
preservative. Without such an 
exemption, groups with truly 
insignificant exposures might fall under 
some of the standard's provisions. 
Finally, at 0.1 percent, formaldehyde 
solutions would not present a significant 
hazard of sensitization through dermal 
contact and their evaporation would not 
lead to exposures approaching the 
action level. 

It should be noted that while the 
Hazard Communication standard 
generally exempts materials containing 
less than 0.1 percent of a potential 
carcinogen (as defined in that standard), 
any material containing formaldehyde 
that is capable of causing exposure over 
the PEL or the ACGIH TLV is covered 
even if the 0.1 percent exemption 
applies. Similarly, the Hazard 
Communication Standard would apply if 
the exposures could cause a health 
hazard even if the exposure is less than 
the PEL or TLV. While these uses of 
formaldehyde would not be covered 
under the formaldehyde proposal, they 
would still require labeling and other 
provisions under Hazard 
Communication. (29 CFR 
1910.1200(d)I5)(iv)J. 

As stated above, the scope of the 
standard includes health care workers. 
There are several uses of formaldehyde 
in this field which may lead to employee 
exposure to formaldehyde including 
(issue preservation, sterilization, and 
recycling of renal dialysis filters. Under 
circumstances where formaldehyde is 
used as a fumigant or a disinfectant, 
provisions of the Federal Insecticide. 
Fungicide, and Roden ticide Act (FIFRA) 
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will apply fo the person appl>ing the 
formaldehyde: persons exposed as a 
result of the peallcidal application 
would be covered by this proposed 
standard. This is in accordance with 
section 4(h)(1) of the Occupational 
Saff’ty and Health Act of 1970 which, in 
order to avoid duplicative regulatory 
efforts, states that it will not apply 
working conditions of employers with 
respect to which other Federal agencies 
. . . exorcise statutory authority to 
prescribe or enforce standards or 
regulations affecting occupational safety 
or health.*^ The proposed standard also 
applies to a number of other groups not 
usually covered in OSIIA standai^s. 
These groups include laboratory 
workers as w'cll as workers in the 
funeral industry who are exposed to 
formaldehyde in the workplace. 

2. Pam^ivph (h), Dcfinhhns. The 
proposal is framed In broad terms so it, 
naturally, encompasses many employers 
whose cmplo> ces are exposed to 
formaldehyde at concentrations well 
below the PEL. To handle such 
situations. OSI lA generally applies an 
"action level" to exempt employers 
whose employees arc ot minimal risk 
from exposure to a toxic material from 
ct?rldin provisions of the applicable 
standard. The proposal would set an 
action level for formaldehyde of either 
0.5 ppm or 0.75 ppm (half the proposed 
VFsls of 1 ppm and 1.5 ppm, respectively) 
so that employers could focus their 
attention on employees whose exposure 
may be significant rather than on every 
sin^e employee who may be expensed 
no matter how minuscule the exposure. 
Initially, all employers whose employees 
may receive exposure to fomuilth'hyde 
must determine the extent to which their 
employees are exposed. Once an 
employer has demonstrated that an 
employee is exposed to formaldehyde 
below the action level, the employer 
need only take minimal action regarding 
these employees, such as providing 
employee training and any protective 
equipment needed to prevent skin 
contact with liquid formaldehyde, since 
neither of these provisions are triggered 
by an exposure concentration. 

Several commenters to the ANPR 
opposed an action level for 
formaldehyde (Exs. 77-ia 77-17:77-19a: 
77-23: 77-23: 77-28; 77-541. Reasons 
given were that it would not be useful 
because the OSIIA I luxjird 
Communication standard will require 
training programs and labels on 
products |Ex. 77-28), because there are 
no long-term health risks (Ex. 77-10). 
and because of opposition to 
requirements for medical surveillance 
and environmental monitoring (Exs. 77- 


18; 77-19a: 77-34). Other commenters to 
the ANPR recognized that the use of an 
action level can increase the cost- 
effectiveness of a standard by relieving 
firms of regulatory burdens w)u>n 
employee exposure to formaldehyde is 
minimal |Exs. 77-12; 77-22; 77-27: 77-32; 
77-34: 77-37|. 

There are two theories behind the 
inclusion of an action level for 
formaldehyde. One is based on 
statistical considerations, and the other 
is of a toxicological nature. 

The statistical basis for establishing 
an action level is that measurements of 
employee exposure can vary 
considerably for a number of reasons, 
including process variations, sampling 
and analytical methods limitations, and 
seasonal changes. Even when all 
measurements on a given day may fall 
below the PEL there is some chance 
that on another day, when ex{>osure8 
arc not measured, the employee's actual 
exposure may exceed the PEI.,. It has 
been shown that when misasured levels 
are greater than one-half the PKl,. the 
employer cannot have a high degree of 
confidence that employees are not being 
exposed to formaldehyde concentrations 
in excess of the PEL during at Jeast some 
part of the work week when exposures 
arc not measured. Conversely, when the 
employer has collected sufficient 
samples to take into account the various 
process and sampling related 
variabilities, and the concentrations are 
below the action level the employer can 
have a reasonable degree of confidence 
that the PEL is not being exceirded on 
days when measurements are not taken. 

The toxicological basis for an action 
Icv^l takes into account the variability 
of individuals in reacting to a toxic 
substance when it is inhaled or 
otherw ise taken into the body. 
Experiments conducted on laboratory 
rodents minimize these inherent 
differences in genetic composition by 
selecting inbred animals from the same 
strain and same colony for testing. Their 
environments are further controlled in 
terms of exposures to other substances, 
to diet to diurnal variations, and to 
temperature and humidity. Because all 
of these factors are variables in humans, 
there is a much wider range of 
responses to formaldehyde in workers 
than in test animals. In particular, these 
differences are seen in employee 
complaints and signs and symptoms of 
irritation from formaldehyde. Even 
though a few persons can handle 
exposure to formaldehyde at the present 
Pf^ of 3 ppm without undue complaint, 
at least 20 percent of the general 
population would have irritation at the 
proposed PE1.S of 1 ppm and 15 ppm. To 


better identify and protect persons who 
might be most prone to develop canou* 
and who are the most sensitive to the 
inhalation of formaldehyde an action 
level is established. 

The propf)SiMj standard provides a 
definition for the term "emergency". 
Emergencies are occurrences such as 
equipment failure, failure of cnglneerin)^ 
controls, or ruptures of containers, that 
could result in an unexpected release of 
formaldehyde, potentially forcing 
workers to dun protective equipment or 
evacuate the workplace. Because of the 
variety of uses of formaldehyde, the 
most severe emergency that could be 
credibly predicted will differ 
substantially on a casc^by-case basis. 
Thus, the definition as well as what is 
expected of the employer Is necessarily 
flexible. 

In the proposed standard, the term 
"formaldehyde" applies in the following 
cases; (1) To the specific chemical entity 
with molecular formula CfLO, CAS .No 
5(M)(M). and molecular weigid 30, (2) to 
all liquids containing more than 0.1 
percent by weight of this specific 
chemical; and (3) to the offgassing of 
material from all solids which are 
capable of releasing the chemical 
CHjO. into the atmosphere. Examples ol 
"formaldehyde" regulated under this 
stondard consist of formalin and of 
formaldehyde released from 
parufonnaltjchyde, urea-formaldehydr 
resins, and similar formaldehyde- 
containing resins. 

3. Paragraph (c), f^mu^/hle 
Exposure Umit, T^e proposal provides 
for permanent reduction in the 
permissible exposure limit to one of two 
allern/itive limits: either an eight-hour 
time-weighted average of 1 part of 
formaldehyde per million parts of air (1 
ppm) or an eight-hour time-weightad 
average of 1.5 parts of formaldehyde per 
million parts of dlr(L5 ppm). OSIIA 
proposes to revoke the existing 
permissible exposure limits of 3 ppm as 
an eight-hour lime- weigh foil avarage. 5 
ppm as a coiling concentration, and 10 
ppm as a peak concentration which iirr 
contained in 29 CFR 1910.1tl0OTable Z-2. 
The proposed alternative PELs arc 
based on preliminary findings by OSI I.A 
that iKXupalional exponuri* to 
formaldehyde presents a significant risk 
of material impairment of health. 

OSH A has determined that 
occupational exposure to formaldchydt* 
at the current PEI-s clearly poses 
significant risks of material impairmonl 
of health and functional capacity. 
Material impairment means employees 
contracting ameer, skin, eye. and 
respiratory irritation; and skin 
sensitization due to formaldehyde 
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i>x[K>sure. In this case, OSH A is 
proposing alternative PFXs of 1 ppm or 

ppm because there Is some question 
as to which PH1« is most appropriate to 
respond to the health hazards posed by 
formaldehyde in the workplace. 

First, with regard to cancer, OSHA 
has developed and analyzed 
quantitative risk assessment models 
using dose-response data for induction 
of squamous cell carcinoma in rats, 
producing results which show 
significant risk consistent with the 
Court's opinion in the Benzene case. 

From these models, OSHA's best 
estimate of risk of developing ameer for 
workers exposed to formaldehyde at the 
3 ppm concentration permitted by the 
present standard for a working lifetime 
is 71-820 cases per 100.000 persona. This 
is not the full extent of risk from cancer 
at the present PELs. Based on testimony 
by CUT |Tr. 246-253) and evidence of 
the tumors from the CUT rat study |£xs. 
12:42-90: 42-131: 73-50). OSHA 
estimates that at 2 ppm, there is roughly 
u 4 percent risk of developing other 
tumors, and that 1 to 5 percent of these 
might be life-threatening malignant 
forms. 

OSHA has calculated, from the 
squamous cell carcinoma data in rats, 
that reducing the PEL to 1 ppm, as an 8- 
hour TWA concentration limit would 
decrease the risk estimated from these 
malignant tumors to 0.6 to 23 cases per 
100.000 working life exposures. Reducing 
the f'EL to 1.5 ppm would decrease the 
estimated risk to between 3.2 to 78 per 
100.000. 

Information showing alterations of the 
cellular structure in the nasal passages 
of animals exposed for 0 months at 2 
and 3 ppm. but not at 1 ppm |Exs. 12. 42- 
104|. further supports the conclusion that 
lowering the PEL to 1 ppm or 1.5 ppm 
would substantially reduce the risk that 
any workers would suffer neoplastic 
c.Hanges. Such alterations, particularly 
those that show a disruption of the 
structure of the cell, may be indicators 
of an early stage in a process that can 
lead to cancer if exposure is continued. 
Thus, consideration should be given in 
setting a PEI. to choosing a level at 
which altered cell structure in the nasal 
passage has not been seen. 

Second. OSHA has determined, based 
00 research involving human and animal 
subjects and cross-sectional 8ur\'ey8 of 
workers, that formaldehyde exposure at 
the current PEI. has resulted in serious 
^e, skin, and respiratory irritation and 
occasionally resulted in respiratory 
sensitization. Presently existing 
conditions also have resulted in dermal 
sensitization. 

Irritants, by nature, are corrosive in 
action. They inflame the moist mucous 


surfaces of the body. At sufficiently high 
concentrations, the acute response is so 
severe that the worker cannot tolerate 
the exposure. At lower concentrations, 
exposure to irritants results result in a 
loss of functional capacity, but such a 
loss is transient, fading once the 
employee has left the workplace where 
the formaldehyde exposure was 
occurring. Workers may become less 
susceptible to formaldehyde's irritant 
effect at low concentrations Ofi 
acclimatization occurs. However, 
damage to the cells of the respiratory 
passages will continue, even without the 
warning provided by the irritation. 

OSHA is also concerned that employees 
exposed at the present TWA of 3 ppm 
will be repeatedly irritated as they 
enter, leave, and then return to the 
formaldehyde exposure area, effectively 
disabling many of them from continuing 
their work. Employees exposed at the 
30-minute peak of 10 ppm would 
experience tearing of the eyes and other 
major discomforts. OSHA notes that 
NIOSH recommended a standard for 
formaldehyde in 1976 to protect workers 
solely from these irritant effects |Ex. 69- 
6B]. NIOSH's recommendations 
included a 1 ppm limit measured for 30 
minutes and other industrial hygiene 
and medical provisions. OSHA agrees 
with NIOSH that the proposed standard 
can be justified by irritation effects 
alone. 

OSHA hag determined that exposure 
to formaldehyde at the present standard 
of 3 ppm clearly presents a significant 
risk of material Impairment of 
employees. The significance of this risk 
has already been informally 
acknowledged by industry, which had 
reacted to the developing information 
regarding the potential health effects of 
formaldehyde by voluntarily reducing 
exposure among its employees. 

Commenters in the furniture and 
pressed wood products industries (Exs. 
77-4; 77-21; 77-28; 77-84| contend that a 
2 ppm PEL, as an 8-hour TWA. would be 
sufilcienlly protective, while 
commenters from the apparel 
decorative laminate, manufactured 
housing, textile, and particleboard 
industries |Ex8. 77-23: 77-0, 77-14, 77-27, 
and 77-341 state that they would accept 
a 1.5 ppm PEL, as an 8-hour TWA. 
Several industry commenters (Exs. 77- 
23; 77-32) generally subscribe to the 
Formaldehyde Institute recommendation 
that the PEL should be reduced to 
between 1 and 2 ppm measured as an 8- 
hour TWA |Ex. 77-19a 

The Manufactured Housing Institute 
supported a 1.5 ppm TWA on the basis 
that It is “the most stringent level • . . 
which can be justified, based on existing 
scientific data** [Ex. 77-14). This level 


was also recommended by a number of 
other commenters from the textile and 
wood products industries |Ex. 77-2, 77- 
24,77-27. and 77-39). A 1.5 ppm PEL 
would reduce occupational 
formaldehyde exposure to below the 
range where severe irritant effects 
would be expected. 

I less and Clark |Ex. 77-8). the 
Hardwood Plywood Manufacturers 
Association (Fjc. 77-18). the Occidental 
Chemical Corporation (Ex. 77-37), and 
the College of American Pathologists 
(Ex. 77-37) recommended a 1 ppm TWA 
for formaldehyde on the basis that 
employers who are dealing with irritant, 
hazardous, or toxic effects should 
provide a safe and healthful work 
environment. Many producers of 
formaldehyde and formaldehyde 
products have already reduced 
workplace exposures to or below 1 ppm 
in order to protect their employees from 
irritant effects. This would provide an 
adequate level of protection against the 
various adverse effects associated with 
formaldehyde exposure. 

Since some persons would experience 
symptoms of mild irritation at 
concentrations above 0.5 ppm, OSHA 
also considered lowering the PEL to 0-5 
ppm as an 0 hour TWA. This would 
further reduce the cancer risk to 
between 0.3 and 2.8 cases per 100.000 
employees exposed for a working 
lifetime. OSHA's determination of an 
appropriate PEl^ however, is not limited 
to estimation of ri§k8 of acute and 
chronic effects. Compliance with the 
regulatory requirement must be shown 
to be feasible. The record contains 
relatively little information on the 
feasibility of a O.S ppm PEL although 
OSHA continues to request information 
on this option. Two recent studies, 
funded by the Formaldehyde Institute, 
examine feasibility of regulatory « 
options, including a aS ppm PEL, in nine 
industries (Ex. 50: 77-10). The authors of 
one of these reports, the Heiden study 
(Ex. 77-19] indicate that a 0.5 ppm PEI. 
may be economically infeasible. For five 
of the eight industries reporting capital 
investment data, the capital compliance 
costs for a complete standard with a 0.5 
ppm PEL estimated by Heiden were 
more than 100 percent of their annual 
capital expenditures. In addition, the 
National ^ectrical Manufacturers 
Association |Ex. 77-9) commented that a 
PEL set at 0.5 ppm or lowqr would 
impose serious hardship on their 
industry. Thus. OSHA has tentatively 
determined that a 0.5 ppm PEL may be 
economically infeasible in several 
segments of the formaldehyde industry. 

The industry commentera raise 
feasibility, small business impact, and 
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foreign competition issues in a general 
manner in support of their comments* 
but they do not present spedflc enough 
technological* financial* or exposure 
data necessary for OSllA to determine 
whether any of the permissible exposure 
levels under considemtion would be 
infeasible. OSliA encourages industry 
and all other parties interested In this 
proceeding to provide OSllA with data 
on current exposure levels and the 
feasibility and need for achieving lower 
levels which will aid the Agency in 
evaluating the alternatives. OSHA 
believes that either the 1 ppm PEL or the 
1.5 ppm PEL would be reasonable 
standards and that either limit would 
reduce occupational ritiks associated 
with formaldehyde exposure. 

Short Term Exposure Limit (STEL): 
The present standard allows a 
maximum peak exposure of 10 ppm and 
a S'LEL of S ppm as long as the (Miour 
TWA U no greater than 3 ppm. OSK/\ 
behaves that there is great cause for 
concern about the degree of irritation 
permitted by the present ceiling and 
peak concentration limits. As the 
National Particleboard Association 
(NPA) commented in response to the 
ANPR (Ex. 77-39]; 

The 10 ppm peak currently permitted. . . 
would esuM severe short^tenn discomftirl to 
workers and the NPA urges its abolition. The 
current 5 ppm ceiling should also be lowered 
NPA recommoodt that OSI lA sol a STEl. of 2 
ppm to avoid serious irritation and 
discomfort JEx. 77-39]. 

Even if the PEL is lowered to 1 ppm or 
to 1.5 ppm as an a^hour IWA* there is 
still the possibility (hat a short-term 
exposure limit (STEL) will be needed to 
ensure that employees are not exposed 
to bursts of formaldehyde which* while 
not necessarily in violation of (he PE^ 
would potentially expose employees to 
excess risk of acute and chronic health 
effects. Evidence in (he record indicates 
that formaldehyde causes acute effects 
at levels which would be permissible 
under the proposed PEL of 1 ppm or 1.5 
ppm when measured as an 8-hour TWA 
(Ex. 73-72. 77-11, 73-87). The acute 
effects associated with formaldehyde 
exposure include eye and upper 
respiratory tract irritation, as well as 
skin sensitization, which makes the 
worker extremely susceptible to or 
intolerant of very low levels of 
formaldehyde that may be encountered 
as part of every day life. While some 
people may suffer from these acute 
effects at extremely low levels of 
exposuie. the number of people likely to 
suffer from some or all of these acute 
effects and the severity of the effects 
will increase as the short-term 
exposures increase, with a substantial 


percentage of the exposed population 
suffering modemte to severe effects 
above 2 ppm. 

In addition, evidence in the rcTCord 
Indicates that high exposures of 
formaldehyde over a short period of 
time are more harmful than low doses 
over a long period of time, even where 
the total ilose is the same. As discussed 
more fully above. Swenbeig et al. (Ex. 
70-23) found (hat animals with higher 
concentration exposures incurred more 
lesions and more cell turnover than 
animals with almost identical 
cumulative doses administered at a 
lower rate over a longer period of time. 
I'his increased cell turnover is In 
response to cell damage caused by 
formaldehyde exposure and it thought 
to be associated with increased risk of 
cancer. 

If (he health effects of formaldehyde 
are related to total dose alone, without 
regard to temporal distribution of that 
dose, an 8-hour TWA limit on exposures 
will reduce the risk of those health 
effects by limiting the total dose 
received. However, If the effects from 
exposure can be shown to be greoter 
when the total dose is received in a 
short period than when It is spread over 
a longer period, an 8'hour TWA limit 
alone mi^t not be adequate to reduce 
the risks. In the event of such a ^dose- 
rate*' relationship being established, a 
STEl. might be warranted os a 
supplement to the TWA In order to 
provide protection against additional 
risk attributable to concentration of the 
dose over short periods. 

The ACGIH as well as the ILO have 
recommended that short-term exposure 
limits or ceilings be adopted as port of 
the permissible exposure limit for 
formaldehyde. The National Particle¬ 
board Association recommended a 
STEL for formaldehyde because; 

... the relevant health considcrulion— 
trritatloo—is noncumulalive and totally 
reversible. Therefore, the must important 
rt^latofy aspect is a more stringent 
limitation on short term exposures. The 
currant ccilingis| . • . are too high. Such 
levels wiU pnxiuce discximfort for workers. 
The peak should bo eltminaled. A new short 
lerm exposure limit (**STEL**) should be set at 
a lower level—perhaps two ppm—which 
would provide a margin of safety from strong 
irritation |Ex. 77-39, p. 3). 

Many industry commonters also 
generally favor the implementation of a 
2 ppm STEL (Exs. 77-4. 77-5a. 77-16 to 
77-20. 77-23. 77-27. 77-37. 77-39). In fact 
some have already adopted STELa as 
Internal exposure guidelines (Ex. 77-10, 
77-5a, 77-17,77-24, 77-37). The ACCIII 
suggests that a STEL of 2 ppm may 
prevent the development of "serious or 
persistent adverse effects" (Ex. 73-159). 


In addition, the Formaldehyde Institute 
believes that a revision in the current lo 
ppm short-term Emit is appropriate ami 
supports a 2 ppm STEl. based on 
research by Yale University, the Mayo 
Clinic, and Prigas |Rx. 77-19a|. Templo- 
Eastirx |Ex. 77-28| suggested a 3 ppm 
STEL. On the other hand. NIOSII and 
the American Nurses' Association (Exs, 
77-11; 77-40) have pmposed a 30-minule 
ceiling of 1 ppm. A number of other 
countries, including Australia, Belgium, 
(apaa, the Netherlands, and (he Unrfi*if 
Kingdom, have adopted maximum 
acceptable concentrations of 2 ppm for 
formaldehyde. 

Some of those advocating a STEl. of 2 
ppm felt that It should be measured over 
a 30 minute period (Ex. 77-19a. 77-4. 77- 
5o. 77-19aI while others, such as the 
ACGIH, DuPont, and Occidental 
Chemical recommended that the STEl. 
be for a 15 mimilc period (Ex. 73-159, 
77-16. 77-371. OSHA requests comments 
on whether the STEL, if promulgated, 
should be based on a 15 minute or a 30 
minute period. 

Based on the present record, OSHA 
recognizes that there is substantial and 
widespread support for the use of a 
STEL lo supplement the 8-hour TWA. 
There are also compelling reasons of 
health risk to consider the need for a 
STEL. 

If a S1*EI. Is enacted, a 2 ppm STEl. 
during a 15- or DO-minule period seems 
to be the most likely choice althougli 
other figures* including 1 ppm. have also 
been suggested. OSHA will continue to 
examine the adequacy and need for (he 
proposed TWA concentration limit and 
will consider values both higher and 
lower than 1 ppm. 

4. Parc^raph (d). Exposure 
Monitoring. Section 6(b)(7) of the Act 
mandates that any standard 
promulgated under section 6(b) shall, 
where appropriate, "provide fur 
monitoring or measuring employee 
exposure at such locations and 
intervals, and in such manner as may be 
necessary for the protection of 
employees." OSHA has determined Ihiit 
the proposed monitoring program for 
fonnal^hyde meets this objective 
because it assures that employees will 
be aware of any employee exposures 
exceeding the PEL 

This proposal would require the 
employer to conduct initial monitoring 
to identify all employees who are 
exposed to formaldehyde at 
concentrations at or above the action 
level. When an employee's exposure is 
at or abov^e the action level (he 
employer would be required to monitor 
the employee's exposure to 
formaldehyde on a periodic basis 
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OSHA has proposed thut periodic 
monitoring must be conducted with 
lufFicieot frequency to assure that h true 
mc^iaure of existing conditions is made. 
Once the employer becomes aware of 
rmployee exposure above the PKL the 
employer is obligated by other 
previsions of the prop€u;ed standard to 
uke actions to lower that exposure. 

More frequent monitoring is warranted 
to deiermirtc the effectiveness of these 
measures in protecting workers. 

M the result of newly installed 
control lechnoJogy or irnjiroved work 
practices, the employee's exposure to 
formaldehyde may decrease. When the 
employee's exposure is definitely below 
the action level, the employer would be 
able to discontinue monitoring of the 
employee^ If an employee's exposure 
had been over the PEU the employer 
could decrease the frequency of 
monitoring when there is conclusive 
evidence that the employee's exposure 
has decreased to below the PFX or 
kdow the action level, as appropriate. 

Althcmgh several industries expressed 
opposition to l>eing compelled to 
conduct employee exposure monitonng. 
they did not suggest alternative methods 
lor assuring that the employer keeps 
informed of the concentrations of 
formnldehyde to which the employees 
are being exposed. It could be argued 
thill action, and not simply awareness of 
employee exposures, is needed on the 
part of the employer to comply with the 
proposed standard, but a lack of 
knowledge of employee exposure levels 
asHtin^ that compliance with the 
formaldehyde standard as proposed 
ivmitd be purely coincidental. Thus, 
OSItA has determined that the 
employer's need to know the exposures 
existing among the workers is 
fundamental to the provision of a 
healthful workplace. Exposure 
monitoring is considred a critical item in 
the proposed standard. 

There are circumstances where very 
imali amounts of formaldehyde are 
present in the workplace, but at 
concentrathins such that the employer 
vtould be covered under the 
formaldehyde standard. To minimize the 
costs of initial monltuting for these 
employers. OSDA has proposed that 
they may substitute a determination that 
employees are exposed below the action 
level luisecf on nb|ectivu data. Where 
obfectivo data are used in lieu of 
monitoring data to make a 
determination that monitoring will be 
unnecessary, the employer must 
dorunumt the aviiilHbto information that 
"^ippuris an e.\eniption and must 
maintain a record of this information. 

Hie proposed standard dues not 
require dowmstream employers to 


generate their own objective data cm 
formaldehyde concentrations likely to 
be released from a product. Some 
indtislries have developed information 
about formaldehyde emissions from 
various products because of other 
regulations or the need to limit 
consumer exposure. For example, the 
wood products industries have 
standardized product emissions tests 
|Exs. 7(k3; 70-15) designed to show Ihul 
they arc achieving the MUD product 
standard |Kx. 70-27|. 

Objective data can be useful to the 
employer to determine the 
concentrations of formaldehyde in the 
workplace. In combination with 
information on room dimensions, air 
exchange rates, and other pertinent 
data, some employers may be able to 
show that the action level could not be 
exceeded. For e.xample. by knowing the 
ventilation rate in a workplace and the 
quantity Of material generated, the 
employer may be able to calculate the 
maximum exposure that could be 
anticipated. To perform this calculation, 
the employer must include a safety 
factor to take into account poor mixing 
of the matcrinl into the entire room, 
locations of fans, and proximity of the 
workers. A safely factor of 10 has been 
recommended generally except that a 
safety factor of 100 was suggested when 
the employee slays relatively close to 
the source |Ex. 73-176|. 

The purpo5W» of the monitoring 
program is to enable the employer to 
calculate the actual exposure of eacli 
employee who is exposed to 
formaldehyde at concentrations over the 
action level. To do this, the employer 
must first establish where exposure to 
formaldehyde occurs and then detect 
changes or trends that occur over time. 
The employer must then devise a 
sampling strategy that will assure 
identificRlion of all employees exposed 
above the action level. 

To comply with the proposed 
standard, the employer need not use 
statistical procedures to decide who to 
monitor. Instead, the employer may 
measure the actual exposure of each 
potentially exposed employee. In most 
circumstances, however, it Is more cost- 
effective to establish a monitoring 
program based on the vnriahilitios of 
employee exposure. 

llie primary sources of variation that 
affect estimations of occupational 
exposure are: random sampling device 
errors (eg. fluctuations in pump flow 
ratiffc random analytical method errom 
(eg. riuctualions in the chemistry 
laboratory): random within>dny * 
fluctuations in formoldehyde 
concentration: random between-day 
fluctuations: systematic errors of 
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measurement (eg. improper calibration 
of pump): and systematic changr>s In the 
contaminant aii^omc concentration (eg. 
from opening windows, turning off 
ventilation). Random duy-to*day and 
shift-to shift fluctuations arc influenced 
most by the physical process gcmerallng 
formaldehyde, the nature of the 
formaldehyde to which the workers are 
ticing exposed, and the work habits of 
the employee. 

The random fluctuations of a 
contaminant in a plant generally greatly 
excifcd the random variations found for 
sampling and analysis. Consequently. 
OSHA does not permit the employer to 
discontinue monitoring solely on the 
basis that employee exposure has 
decreased to below the action level for a 
single monitoring period and OSHA also 
requires the employer to sample for each 
shift unless the employer has 
demonstrated that the within-day 
flucluations arc minimal. 

Before the employer can establish 
who should t>e monitored, the employer 
must conduct a material survey to find 
where in the workplace formaldehyde is 
being used and if so the conditions of 
use. This first step requires the 
determination and tabulation of all work 
operations where formaldehyde Is used 
or produced. This information is 
generally available from purchase 
records or material safety data sheets. 

Next, the employer must investigate 
the process or work operation. Some 
processes tend to cause greater 
problems of dust generation or liquid 
spills. For example, heat processes 
liberate more formaldehyde gas from 
urea-formaldehyde resins than most 
other operations. 

Finally the employer or his 
representative needs to visit the 
workplace and observe the actual work 
operations. Attention must be given to 
employee location in relation to the 
source of fonnaldeh>xie. Adequacy of 
each employee's work practices needs 
to be examined. Attention should be 
given to employee complaints or 
symptoms of exposure and to the air 
flow patterns within the work area. Ihc^ 
goal of this first phase of the initial 
determination, to identify whether any 
employee may be exposed to airborne 
concentration of formaldehyde in excess 
of the action level, should now be met. 

To determine if the action level is 
actually exceeded, the employer will 
have to conduct exposure monitoring. In. 
general, a sampling strategy that 
employs the most efficient use of 
resources requires identification and 
moosurement of the employee presumed 
to have the highest exposure risk. This 
employee is selected by observation and 
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is usually the person closest to the 
source* However, the closest person 
may spend time at other sites and air 
movement patterns and differences in 
observed work habits may also occur* 
leading to the choice of another 
employee* 

The object of selecting the maximum 
risk person is to determine if the 
measured exposure of any employee is 
above the action level. If the exposure of 
the most-hcavily exposed employee 
does not exceed the action level, then it 
is safe to assume that the exposure of 
the other employees in the work area 
arc also not exposed above the oction 
level and no Further action is needed 
upon the part of the employer until 
conditioni> char\ge so that the validly of 
the measurement can no longer be 
assured. 

If the exposure of the maximum risk 
employee is over the action level, then 
the employ er must identify and measure 
other employees whose exposures may 
be above the action level. Once all such 
employees are identified, the employer 
has completed initial monitoring and 
may use this information to select the 
employees who will be monitored 
periodically. 

OSHA requires periodic monitoring of 
emplo 3 rees exposed over the action level 
every six months and periodic 
monitoring of employees exposed every 
six months and periodic monitoring of 
employees exposed over the PKI* every 
three months. One of the most rmporfani 
reasons for pcrriodic measurements of 
employee exposure is to delect trends or 
systematic changes in the long-term 
exposure average. A secondary benefit 
is a better estimate of the variation of 
the exposure over extended periods, but 
this in not the primary purpose of 
periodic exposure monitoring. Periodic 
measurements are one of the most 
informative ways to detect hazardous 
shifts in exposioe levels or to indicate 
that hazardous levels are being 
approaiiied. 

In some cases, the employer will be 
unable to select the maximum risk 
worker with reasonable certainty. In 
general random sampling is lest 
desirable than sampling of the maximum 
risk employee. The distribution of 
sampling results for any given operation 
is usually log-normaL *rbls means that 
exposure averages cover a wide range 
of values, often over an order of 
magnitude. 'Fhe maximum risk employee 
can easily have exposures 200 to 300 
percent over the group average, and 
there is a good chance that by the use of 
group averages, the exposure of this 
employee will be underestimated. Use of 
average expo.sure may be acceptable 
when the standard deviation on the 


sampling results few the group arc very 
low, eg. a GSD of 1.15 or less (sec 
NIOSH publication 77-173, 

Occupational Exposure Sampling 
Strategy, by N.A. Letdel. K.A, Busch, 
and J.R. Lynch for details). 

If random sampling of the group is 
used. 6 larger number of samples will 
probably be required |Ex. 73-170). For 
example, to ensure with a 90 percent 
confidence that at least one of the 
workers with exposure to formaldehyde 
in the highest 10 percent it measured by 
the random sampling method, 9 of 10 
employees must be measured. Likewise. 
13 of 20.16 of 30.17 of 40. and 18 of 50 
employees must be measured Again, the 
purpose of such sampling is the same as 
the measurement of Che maximum risk 
employee, to determine if the measured 
exposure of any employee is above l)>e 
action level* 

Once the random sampling is 
conducted and employee exposures as 
calculated from the results, the employer 
has completed the initial monitoring 
requirement and must then implement 
periodic monitoring as required. 

OSHA requires that monitoring of 
employee exposure be conducted by 
personal sampling in the employee's 
breathing zone and does not permit the 
use of respirators to be taken into 
account In calculating the employee's 
exposure. However, it is recognized that 
area sampling, continuous monitors, and 
leak detection are an integral part of 
most industrial hygiene programs. 

Indeed, these measures can help to 
define the sources of emissions of 
formaldehyde, which can be invaluable 
information for the initial determination* 
Monitoring of emissions is also 
necessary to evaluate the effectiveness 
of engineering controb. Area samples 
are useful in defining the boundaries of 
regulated areas. 

OSHA agrees with commenlers |Exs. 
77-18: 77-201 who point out that the 
diverse uses of formaldehyde and the 
many acceptable monitoring methods 
are reasons why requirements for 
exposure monitoring should be 
performance-oriented. However. OSHA 
feels that some guidance should be 
given to assure the adequacy of the 
information collected and to ensure that 
the standard can be enforced. 

There are several methods available 
for measuring employee exposure to 
formaldehyde (Exs. 56, 77-l9a)* Most 
use solid or liquid sorbents and 
sampling pumps, followed by analysis of 
the samples by instrumental methods. 
OSHA’s Salt Lake City laboratory, 
which supports the Agency's compliance 
effort, employs a polaragraphtc method 
(see Appendix C). Several methods have 
been developed by NiOSH. althougli 


NIOSH no longer recommends method 
no. P&CAM 318 because it was found to 
give erroneously low results under mosi 
field situations |Ex. 77-n|. Passive 
dosimeters an? used by many companies 
because they are simple and relatively 
inexpensive. With pa.ssive badges, 
formaldehyde can be measured as easily 
by small firms as by large companies. 
However, different monitors appear to 
be more applicable than others in dusty 
or humid conditions and some problenui 
with low or erratic readings have been 
reported |Ex. 58-12). In addition, there 
arc several commercially available 
portable gas analyzers and monitoring 
units capable of giving continuous 
readouts which can be useful as 
instantaneous area monitors |Exs. 58; 
77-19o|. 

The proposal does not specify the use 
of a particular monitoring method. To 
some extent this will depend on the 
resources of each employer and the 
potential interferences present in 
worksite. The proposal does requira the 
employer to chose a method which is 
sensitive enough to delf?ct formaldehyde 
in the range encompassed by the PEI. 
and the action level. 

The employer must determine that the 
method chosen can measure^irbome 
concentrations of formaldehyde of |1 
ppm or 1.5 ppm) as an 8 hr TWA within 
±25% of the "true" value at the 95% 
confklence level This means that 95 
percent of the measurements must be as 
accurate as the standard requires* If the 
method used is unbiased and the errors 
generated are normally diatribuied. the 
coefficient of variation (CV). also known 
as the relative standard deviation (RSU) 
can be used to judge if the method has 
the required accuracy. The CV in 
percentage units is the standard 
deviation of the molbod, times lUO. 
divided by the true value. Tlio required 
total coefficient of variation of the 
sampling and aruilytical methods are: 
above the PEL, total CV less than 12.B 
percent; at or below (he PEL but above 
the action level total CV less than 25.5 
percent (Ex. 73-176). OSILV has 
included this accuracy requirement in 
other toxic substance standards. It was 
also one of the aileria for acceptability 
of methods of sampling and analysU 
developed spedfically for the Stamlards 
Completion Program. (Thejwe methods 
have an "S" designation in the second 
edition of the NIOSH Manual of 
Analytical Methods). 

The proposed standard requires the 
employer to notify the employee of the 
monitoring results that represent the 
employee's exposure. This information 
must be in writing, but to make this 
requirement less burdensome to some 
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i'ftipioycrs who rmiy not have an 
ttd4*(|UHtG system existing for 
distribution of copies of the results, this 
wntten notificalioo obligation may be 
{net by posting the results along with an 
idrnllficr of all employees represented 
b>‘ the monitoring results in an area 
n.»^u!ariy used by all of the affected 
employees (eg. the job site, at the entry* 
to the area). If the PEL is exceeded, the 
rmployer must post a description of 
corrective measures which will be 
Idken. This is mandated by section 
8(c)(3) of the Act and OSIIA considers 
this provision necessary to alert the 
affected employees to the condition. 

Based on OSHA*8 experience with 
other toxic substance standards, a 15- 
day period is considered a reason«ible 
maKimum time to inform affected 
ompluyees of monitoring results after 
they have been received by the 
employer. It has been suggested by a 
mernb^ of the Construction Advisory 
Committee that more prompt 
notification is needed when the PEL is 
being exceeded, and OSI lA is 
considering this option, but it is believed 
that the use of a calendar-day as 
apposed to a working day requirement 
should satisfy most of these objections. 

5. Paragraph (e). Regulated araas. The 
prtiposal would require employers to 
establish a regulated area where 
jitrbome exposures to formaldehyde 
euecd the PEL Access to the regulated 
ores would be restricted to persons 
Hhose duties require their presence in 
the urea. This provision applies when 
the 1*EL is likely to be exceeded, and it 
docs not apply to inadvertent releases 
covered under the section on 
traergendes. 

The purpose of a regulated area is to 
en.sure that employers make employees 
aware of the presence of formaldehyde 
it levels above the PEL in the 
workplace. The establishment of a 
regulated area is an effective means of 
limiting the risk of exposure to 
sulisianoes known to be or suspected of 
having potential carcinogenic activity in 
humans. Because of the serious nature 
of the possible exposure and the need of 
persons entering the area to be 
protected by properly fillod respirators, 
the number of persons given access to 
the area should lie limited to only those 
t^mployees needed to do the )ob. llie 
regulated area must be demarcated with 
signs clearly indicating that only 
authorizad persons wearing proper 
protective equipment may enter the 
srea. If OSHA ultimately deddes to 
regulate formaldehyde only as an 
irritant, the decision to iodude regulated 
area provisiofiB in the final rule may 
have to be reconsidered. 


This s(?c1ton also requires that, 
whenev er an employer at a multi- 
employer worksite establishes a 
regulated area, that employer must 
communicate effectively the location 
and access restrictions to other 
employers at the worksite. Such 
communication would lessen the 
possibility that unauthorized persons 
would enter the area or that workers not 
involved in formaldehyde-related 
operations would be exposed 
inadvertently. OSliA would require 
employers whose employees are 
exposed to formaldehyde ul 
concentrations above the PEL to be 
responsible for coordination of their 
work with other employers whose 
employees could suffer excessive 
exposure because of their proximity to 
the source of exposure to formaldehyde. 

The regulated area proxision reflects 
OSlIA's concern that the employees at 
nearby sites be aware of the existence 
of the hazard and respect the need to 
rema'm outside of the perimeters 
delineated as a regulated area. While 
this could be accomplished by the 
employees of the second employer 
simply reading the signs posted by the 
first employer, this would not assign 
accountability. If the second employer is 
aware of the hazards, then it Is the 
responsibility of the second employer to 
assure that his employees do not enter 
the regulated area of the first employer 
without permission and proper 
protective equipment. 

6. Paragraph (f). Methods of 
Compliance^ The proposed standard 
would require the employer to reduce 
employee exposures to within the 
permissible limit by use of feasible 
engineering and work practice controls. 
Employers would be required to institute 
engineering and work practice controls 
to reduce exposures to the lowest 
feasible level even if these measures, 
alone, would not reduce the 
concentration of airborne formaldehyde 
below the PEL llie employer would be 
required to supplement these controls 
with respirators to ensure that 
employees are not effectively exposed 
to formaldehyde at levels al^ve the 
PEL 

OSi lA would require that employers 
use engineering controls to comply with 
the proposed standard. Inrcausc these 
controls would reduce exposure hazards 
in the workplace covironrocnl by 
removing, at least in part, the 
contaminant from the air. OSHA has 
found that employers also generally 
need to modify their work practices in 
order to operate engineering controls 
effectively. OSHA considers the use of 
respirators Co be the least satisfactory 


approach to exposure control because 
they provide adequate protection only if 
employers ensure that respirators are 
properly fitted and worn. Unlike 
engineering controls and work practices, 
respirators are intended only to protect 
employees who are wearing them from a 
hazard, rather than reducing the hazard. 
OSHA has concluded that employers 
have been unable to ensure that 
respirators would consistently provide 
the necessary protection. Accordingly. 
OSHA would permit reliance on 
respirators only insofar as employers 
can demonstrate that the engineering 
controls and work practices needed to 
comply with the arc infeasible or 
unavailable. This is appropriate liecause 
the emplo>er is in the position to know 
the amount of capital investment that 
can be feasibly appropriated for control 
measures, the types of control devices 
that are available for controlling 
emissions in his particular industry, the 
costs and availability of these devices, 
the extent to which work practices can 
be modified to reduce employee 
exposure, and alternative methods to 
achieve the same goals. 

There are certain activities, often 
involving maintenance and repair 
operations as well as those in 
emergency situations, where the use of 
engineering and work practice controls 
is not feasible. Where engineering 
controls are not feasible, the employer, 
nevertheless, has the obligation to 
protect employees, lliis obligation may 
require the use of respirators as a 
primary means of control. 

OSHA policy in the past in this matter 
has been spelled out in the Respiratory 
Protection Standard. 29 CVR 
1910.134(a)(1). which applies to ail 
exposures to uirbome toxins, and in the 
Air Contaminant Standard 29 CFR 
1910.10DO(e). which applies to exposures 
to all substances listed in Table 2^1, Z- 
2, and Z-3. This policy was inherent in 
the national consensus standards which 
were adopted by OSHA in 1971, 
pursuant to section 6(a) of the OSH Act 
of 1970. 

Subsequent additions to Subpart 2L 
which were developed through section 
6(b) rulemaking proceedings also reflect 
OSI lA's determination that employers 
must control hazards by engineering and 
work practice controls instead of 
respirators to the extent feasible. 

^veral groups, including the apparel 
industry and pathologists. (Exs. 77-2; 
77-8: 77-351 have indicated that their 
members do not consider respirators a 
reasonable alternative fur exposure 
control in their work situations. Reasons 
dted included worker resistance, safety, 
and the need to be able to communicate 
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during work. Workers would be required 
lo wear full facepiece respirators In 
nearly every case to prevent eye 
irritation. Because full facepiece 
respirators are heavier, less 
comfortable, and restrict vision and 
speech even more than half mask 
respirators, worker resistance to the use 
of respirators probably would be even 
higher than normally encoimtcred in an 
industrial setting. OSHA is also 
concerned about the apparent safety 
hazard that the use of respirators, 
particularly full-facepiece respirators 
would seem to pose in industries where 
formaldehyde is used. OSHA requests 
comments from the public on the 
applications where the use of respirators 
has been an effective method for the 
control of exposures to formaldehyde. 
This information should analyze how 
employees accepted the respirators, 
safety hazards introduced, possible 
productivity losses or gains, and any 
other limitations imposed by the use of 
respirators. OSHA also seeks 
information on situations where 
respirator use for the control of 
formaldehyde exposure is unacceptable. 

While it is not a completely^ohibitcd 
practice. OSHA discourages the use of 
worker rotation as a tool for complying 
with the PEL Because sensory irritation 
Is a concentration-dependent health 
effect that can occur within a matter of 
minutes, employees will be unable to 
tolerate concentrations much above 1 
ppm for any substantial portion of the 
workday. Workers would be especially 
unable to tolerate the extremely high 
exposure levels, as high as 32 ppm in 15 
minutes, that are theoretically possible 
consequences of the proposed PEI.. In 
addition, if OSHA finds formaldehyde to 
be a potential occupational carcinogen, 
this would be another reason to 
discourage employee rotation to achieve 
the PEL If the PEL is achieved by 
rotating workers, then many additional 
cases of cancer mtflht result. 
Consequently. worKer rotation Is a poor 
industrial hygiene practice fur achieving 
the PEI. for formaldehyde. 

There are other acceptable ways that 
some industries have used to lower 
employee exposure without incurring 
costs from installation of engineering 
controls. Employers In the wood 
products and textile industries, 
including garment manufacturing, have 
successfully reduced emissions from 
consumer products while at the same 
time reducing employee exposures to 
formaldehyde by product substitution 
and reformulation. These changes have 
been primarily in the area of substitute 
resins or resins formulated to contain 
less releasable formaldehyde (Exs. 69-7; 


m-9: 69-U: 70-5; 70-A; 70-9: 70-14 to 16: 
77-2: 77-14: 77-18: 77-20; 77-391, There is 
an additional benefit to control of 
exposure through product substitution 
because this also reduars subsequent 
exposure of employees in downstream 
industries and consumers who purchase 
the product. Even though OSf lA does 
not explicitly recognize product 
substitution as another method for 
controlling employee exposure to 
formaldehyde. OSHA encourages this 
practice where employers find it a cost- 
effective substitute for engineering 
controls. 

7. Pan^raph fg/ Respiratory 
Protoi^tion, When engineering controls 
and work practices cannot r^uce 
employee exposure to formaldehyde to 
within the PEI., the employer must 
protect employees’ health by the use of 
respirators. The proposal requires 
employers lo provide respirators at no 
cost to the employee and to ensure that 
employees use the respirators properly. 
OSHA views this allocation of costs as 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of 
the Act. This requirement would make 
expliijt'in^agency position which has 
tong offeTi implicit in the promulgation of 
health standards under section 0(b) of 
the Act. 

Whenever respirator use is permitted 
under the proposal to control exposures 
to formaldehyde, the employer must 
implement a comprehensive respiratory 
piotection program. The protection 
program must include the elements set 
forth in the general respiratory 
protection standard. 29 CFR 1910.134 
which contains basic requirements for 
proper selection, fit, use. cleaning, and 
maintenance of respirators. 

The proposal olso contains a table 
(Table 1) listing the types of respiratory 
protection to be provided based on 
airborne concentrations of 
formaldehyde in the workplace. The 
respirator selection table is consistent 
with the American National Standard 
Institute’s Z-88.2-1980 respirator 
protection factor table. Although half¬ 
mask respirators are permitted to 
maximize employee comfort when 
concentrations of formaldehyde are only 
slightly above the proposed PEI., many 
workers are likely to develop eye 
irritation at these levels. Su^ workers 
will need full facepiece respirators even 
at these relatively low concentrations 
because of their eye irritation. The 
respirator selection table makes clear 
that full facepiece respirators must be 
provided if an employee complains of 
eye Irritation, even if the amount of 
formaldehyde lo which the employee Is 
exposed is low enough to otherwise 


permit selection of a half facepiece 
respirator. 

Employers would select respirator^ 
from those certified as being acceptiihle 
for protection against formaldehyde by 
the Kfine Safety and Health 
Administration (MSHA) and by the 
National Institute for Occupational 
Safely and Health (NIOSH). under the 
provisions of 30 CFR Part 11. 

When negative pressure respirators 
are used, OSHA would require 
respirator fit testing because proper fit i% 
critical to the performance of negative 
pressure, air^purifying respirators. With 
this type of respirator, a negative 
pressure is created within the facepic( r 
of a properly fitted respirator when the 
wearer breathes. A poorly fitted 
respirator would allow workplace air to 
enter the facepiece through gaps and 
leaks in the seal between the face and 
the facepiece instead of passing thrt)ugh 
the sorbent material. Obtaining a proper 
fit for each employee may require the 
employer to provide two or three 
different sizes and types of masks so 
that an employee can select the most 
comfortable respirator having a 
facepiece with the letist leakage around 
the face seal. 

Quantitative fit testing is a procedure 
whereby the level of penolration of a 
test agent of a known concentration Is 
measured inside the facepiece of a 
respirator. Different facial features and 
contours necessitate experimentation 
with different facepieces to obtain a 
good seal for each wearer. Quantitutivf 
fit testing is recognized to be a goo<] 
method fur determining how well a 
respirator fils the wearer and it 
promotes better fitting in that it allows 
the employer to determine which 
facepiece, among a number of avallabls 
facepieces. Is the best fitting. The best 
fitting facepiece can then be selected for 
the tested employee to use. 

The proposed standard would require 
the use of quantitative fit testing where 
negative pressure respirators are used to 
reduce employee exposures lo 
formaldehyde and a nonmandatory 
protocol is included as Appendix D 
OSHA has determined that quantitutiv# 
fit testing is necessary in this case 
because of the peculiar warning 
properties of formaldehyde. The odor 
threshold of formaldehyde has been 
reported to be approximately 1 ppm [Ex. 
73-120). but with repeated exposures to 
small amounts of formaldehyde, the 
worker’s ability to detect 1 ppm of 
formaldehyde is lost Because 
formaldehyde reacts with the nerve 
endings of the nose, repeated exposure 
also diminishes the ability to smell 
common odorants such as those used is 
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qualitative fit testing |Cx$. 42-ia 42-71: 
42^136). Thus, there is a definite risk 
that some workers who have been 
exposed to formaldehyde in the past 
vrould select an improperly fitting 
respirator during a qualitative fit test 
and then be unable to perceive that the 
rtspirator is not providing adequate 
protection under conditions of actual 
OK*. For these reasons. OSi lA proposes 
Ihst negative pressure respirator fit 
testing be conducted by quantitative 
measures only. 

In a number of other standards, 

OSilA has allowed the employer to use 
qualitative as opposed to quantitative fit 
testing of negative pressure air-purifying 
respirators. (See for example the 
ethylene dibromide proposal and the 
final rule in lead, 29 CFl^ 2910.1^0)* 
Qualitutive fit testing is a technique 
whereby a person wearing a respirator 
is tested to see whether a test agent 
with a low odor threshold can 1 m 
detected inside the respirator. 

(Jualitative At testing is a more 
subjective test than quantitative testing 
because it depends on the individuars 
ability to detect the lest agent rather 
than actually measuring the amount of 
the test agent entering the facepiece. 

Quantitative fit testing is more 
expensive to perform than qualitative At 
testing and it does require the use of 
moderately sophisticated testing 
equipment. The lead standard, v^ile 
originally requiring the use of 
quantitative fit testing, was 
subsequently modiAed to permit the use 
of quantitative At testing following a 
rigid protocoL This modiAcalion of the 
lead standard was based on a Anding 
that under the circumstances of that 
case, qualitative fit testing could provide 
the same assurances of employee health 
protection as qualitative At testing (47 
FR5ni(«1119. November 12,1982). 

In the case of formaldehyde. OSilA 
hat determined that in some cases 
respirators selected by use of a 
qualitative At test procedure may 
provide inadequate protection to 
employees who must wear them. 
Moreover* a consideration of the 
differing properties of the two 
substunoes supports this decision. Thus, 
the record presently existing for 
formaldehyde favors the use of 
quantitative fit testing despite the 
contrary decision in the lead standard. 
Uad had not been described as a 
potential occupations! carcinogen, 
^logical moriitoring provided a backup 
to air monitoring so that respirator 
bilure would be discovered because of 
«n increase in the employee's blood 
bad. There was also no indication that 
exposure to lead would cause a 


commonly used odorant amyl acetate, 
to give erroneous and potentially 
dangerous results. Also, the lead 
standard speciAed precise retesting 
schedules for quantitative fitting 
methods, which aggravated any 
problems due to the unavailability of 
testing facilities. 

In the case of formaldehyde, OSHA 
does not believe that the imposition of 
the requirement to perform quantitative 
At testing will impose an undue burden 
on employers. It does not appear that 
there will be widespread use of negative 
pressure respirators to meet the 
proposed PEL (See Preliminary 
Regulatory Impact Analysts), in the case 
of lead, other hand, many employers 
would have had to rely on negative 
pressure respirators over a long period 
of time, thereby aggravating occasional 
difAculties that may be encountered 
with the testing method. 

While OSliA believes that the 
requirement to do quantitative At testing 
for negative pressure respirators is 
generally feasible as proposed, this does 
not necessarily mean that every 
employer in every situation will And the 
requirement feasible. This does not 
make the requirement infeasible, 
however. If an individual employer has 
trouble meeting this requirement, a 
positive pressure respirator meeting the 
speciAcations in Table 1 may be usi^. In 
addibon, depending on the particular 
circumstances involved, an employer 
might successfully apply for a temporary 
variance to meet the requirement in the 
unlikely event that the employer 
encounters difAculty in obtaining 
equipment or hiring personnel to comply 
with this requirement OSMA intends to 
consider this issue further if public 
comment shows that a different 
approach might be warranted. 

Under 29 CFR 1910.134. the employer 
must ensure that employees* respirators 
At properly and leakage is minimized. 

By choosing from only those respirators 
speciAed in Table 1. the employer 
minimizes the chanae that the respirator 
will provide an inadequate At since 
selection criteria are t^sed on worst 
Ats. and not on averages. Thus, any half 
mask showing a At factor of less than 10 
and any full facepiece showing a At 
factor less than ^ must be rejected 
because it will not be adequate to 
prevent employee e^sposure above the 
PEl^ Respirator At testing is conducted 
in an idealized setting, and fit factors 
found are generally much bolter than 
what could be expected under 
conditions of actual use. Consequently, 
if at all possible, the employer should 
permit selection of a half mask only if a 
At factor of at least lOO was measured. 


Likewise, full facepiece masks having a 
fit factor of teas than 1.000 should not be 
selected. 

Once the proper respirator has been 
selected, a simple At lest performed at 
the start of each shift by each employee 
wearing a negative-pressure respirator 
can meet the objective of demonstrating 
that a facepiece seal is being obtained. 
This f^t can be either a positive 
pressure test, in which the exhalation 
valve is closed and the wearer exhales 
into the facepiece to produce a positive 
pressure, or a negative pressure lest. In 
which the inlet is closed and the wearer 
inhales so that the facepiece collapses 
sli^tly. Employees must receive 
training to perform this lest properly. 

The existing regulation. 29 CFR 
1910.134, requires the employer to 
properly train the employee to wear the 
respirator and to establish a respiratory 
protection program containing basic 
requirements fur proper selection, use. 
cleaning, and maintenance of 
respirators. For employers to ensure that 
employees use respirators properly, 

OHS A has found that the employees 
need to understand the respirator's 
limits and the hazard it is protecting 
against in order to appreciate why the 
employer imposes speciAc requirements 
to be followed when respirators are 
used. 

Respirator canisters and cartridges 
have limited useful lives. Because the 
olfactory nerves are able to adjust to 
slight incremental increase in 
formaldehyde |Ex. 70-29|. workers are 
unable to detect slowly developing leaks 
that would be expected to occur in a 
developing respirator failure. Because of 
these inad^uate warning properties, 
especially in long-term employees who 
arc also less sensitive to the smell of 
formaldehyde, cartridges must be 
replace after one worluhift and 
canisters must be replaced within 48 
hours after Aral use or in accordance 
with the manufacturer's speciAcations if 
an end-of-service-Ufe indicator to show 
when breakthrough cxxnirs Is attached. 
The respirator wearer who detects the 
odor of formaldehyde or feels eye 
irritation should leave the area 
immediately and replace the air 
purifying device before reentry. 
However, the ability to perceive 
formaldehyde dulls over Arne as a 
worker adapts to it. and the perception 
of odor should never be rebed upon as 
an indicator of respirator eAectiveness. 

8. Paragraph (h). Protective 
Equipment Many studies in the record 
show that formaldehyde can cause 
irritation and allergic contact derma libs. 
The proposed standard requires that the 
employer provide and assure that 
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employees who are subject to skin 
contact with formaldehyde solutions use 
appropriate protective clothing and 
equipment that will prevent the skin and 
eyes from coming into direct contact 
with these solutions. Similarly* workers 
must be provided with and wear 
appropriate protective clothing and 
equipment to prevent skin or eye contact 
with irritating or sensitizing solid 
materials containing formaldehyde. The 
equipment to prevent skin and eye 
contact with sensitizing or Irritating 
materials containing formaldehyde is 
staled in performance language in view 
of the widely varying characteristics of 
different formaldehyde resins and 
various formaldehyde-treated materials. 
Moreover, it would be extremely 
difficutlt to provide an exhaustive list of 
the various materials containing 
formaldehyde which might be irriliiting 
or sensitizing* especially since new 
formaldehyde-based resins are being 
developed on a continuing basis. 

The proposal is sufficiently 
performance-oriented to allow the 
employer enough flexiblity to provide 
only the protective clothing and 
equipment necessary to protect 
employees in each particular work 
operation from the formaldehyde 
exposure encountered. Therefore, 
compliance can be tailored to fit the 
hazards posed on a day-to-day basis. A 
number of operations will not require 
protective clothing or equipment, 
especially when the chances of skin 
contact with formaldehyde solutions are 
extremely unlikely. On the other hand, 
where there is a possibility of skin 
contact with formaldehyde solutions or 
irritating or sensitizing forms of 
materials containing formaldehyde the 
selection and amount of protective 
clothing and equipment must be 
adequate to achieve the objective, that 
is, to prevent skin contact. 

Types of appropriate equipment might 
include full body protective suits, 
aprons, boots, head covering, and face 
shields. The ••ACCIfl Guidelines for the 
Selection of Chemical Protective 
Clothing** lists butyl rubber, neoprene, 
nitrile. PVC. and chlorinated 
polyethylene as material which can 
provide adequate protection against a 37 
percent formaldehyde solution (Ex. 46). 
The proposal does not require that 
protective clothing be of one of these 
named materials; the list is included 
merely as an aid to the employer. The 
employer must provide any protective 
clothing or equipment that can 
demonstrably provide similar protection 
against the strength (concentration) and 
form of formaldehyde being used. In this 
way, the proposed standard will not 
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interfere with any developing 
technology or innovative techniques that 
may efficiently protect the skin and eyes 
of formaldehyde-exposed employees. 

Generally, the hazards sought to be 
protected against in the protective 
clothing and equipment sections of the 
various OSHA health standards arc the 
hazards to skin and eyes from liquid and 
solid forms of the regulated substance. 
Here, however, the record evidence also 
indicates that airborne concentrations of 
formaldehyde at levels within the range 
of the proposed PEL can cause eye 
irritation in some individuals. Therefore, 
the proposal requires the employer to 
make gas-proof goggles available to any 
employee suffering eye irritation from 
airborne concentrations of 
formaldehyde. (In a similar vein, the 
proposal provides that employees 
wearing half mask respirators suffering 
eye irritation must wear full facepiece 
respirators instead of ha If-facepiece 
respirators.) 

There is some information In the 
record to indicate that individuals may 
even devtilop allegeric dermatitis from 
exposure to airborne concentrations 
|Ex 8. 42-66: 69-6B|. This situation is 
thought to be quite rare, especially at 
exposure levels likely to be encountered 
in today*s workplace. 

The proposal also includes a provision 
requiring the employer not to allow the 
employee to take or wear home work 
clothing or equipment that is wet with 
liquid formaldehyde or contaminated 
with formaldehyde solids. This is 
consistent with good industrial hygiene 
practice and is designed to eliminate or 
greatly reduce the possible exposure to 
formaldehyde, a potential occupotional 
carcinogen, that might result from 
contact with contaminated work clothes 
by fellow employees as well as family 
members of the exposed employee. 
Similarly, the proposal provides that 
contaminated work clothing must not be 
rewom until it is cleaned. Re-wearing 
work clothing that is contaminated with 
irritating or sensitizing formaldehyde 
materials is prohibited to prevent 
additional exposure and an enhanced 
chance of irritation or sensitization to 
formaldehyde from such exposure. 

l*he proposal provides that 
formaldehyde contaminated clothing 
and equipment l>e stored in such a 
manner as to minimize employee 
exposure. Thus, the area where 
formaldehyde-dampened clothing and 
equipment is stored must be sufficiently 
opart from areas where employees work 
or congregate or from facilities which 
are used by employees so that no 
additional exposure to employees 
results from storing the formaldrhyde- 
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dampened articles in this manner. When 
formaldehyde-bearing articles are stored 
in containers, the containers shall 
labeled to warn of the potential haz<ird. 
Where the equipment and clothing is 
stored in a segregated area (as opposed 
to a container), prior to cleaning, foo 
storage area shall have a warning sign 
to alert employees to the hazard. The 
requirements proposed for the storage of 
contaminated equipment and clothing 
constitute good industrial hygiene 
practice and are consistent with 
practices recommended by the British 
chemical industry (Ex. 73-^). 

9. Parogroph (i). Hygiene Protect ion. 
The proposal requires that the employer 
provide quick drenching facilities at 
convenient locations within the work 
area for the immediate use of any 
employee who gets formaldehyde 
splashed on the face or who.<;e skin or 
clothing becomes wet with 
formaldehyde solutions. The quick 
drenching facilities, also known as 
emergency showers, should be able to 
drench the employee with piped-in 
water applied with force. Such facilities 
are necessary in workplaces where 
employees work with formaldehyde 
solutions. 

Skin contact with liquid formaldehyde 
has been associated with irritation, 
allergic contact dermatitis, and delayed 
reactions including swelling, redness, 
and blistering. Sensitization may also 
result from skin contact with liquid 
formaldehyde. Non-impervious clothing 
which becomes wel with formaldehyde 
solutions also poses a hazard because 
the clothing holds the formaldehyde 
against the skin, thereby aggravating the 
exposure. 

Two factors which affect the severity 
of the skin reaction to formaldehyde are 
the concentration of formaldehyde as 
well as the length of time that the wet 
material remains in contact with the 
skin. In addition, any time a portion of 
the body becomes wel with a 
concentrated solution such as formalin 
(37% formaldehyde), the employee’s 
exposure to airborne concentrations of 
formaldehyde is necessarily Increast'd 
because of the close proximity of the 
substance to the employee’s breathing 
zone and its tendency to evaporate. 
Employees working near such a worker 
may also suffer increased exposure 
Therefore, it is necessary to remove the 
formaldehyde from the skin and clothes 
with dispatch to reduce the likelihood 
and severity of dermatological problems 
and reduce the chance of overexpo.'uire 
to airborne concentrations of 
formaldehyde likely to result. 

The proposal also requires that eye 
wash fountains be available within the 
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unmediate work iirca for emergency use 
when there is any possibility of the eyes 
being splashed with liquid 
formaldehyde. Liquid formaldehyde can 
cause severe damage if it gets into the 
ryes. For example, in a standard test for 
rye irritation. 0.005 ml of a 15 percent 
formalin solution formaldehyde 
ipplied to the eyes of rabbits caused 
oomcal and conjunctival swelling and 
ioflanimalion of the iris, reactions which 
were regarded as a severe response |Ex. 
42-57|. Where the worker sustains 
iplashes of formaldehyde solutions in 
the eyes, damage can be greatly reduced 
by mimediately flushing the eye with 
copious amounts of water. Eye wash 
fountains located in the immediate work 
area will greatly reduce the amount of 
time to implement this procedure and 
therefore, can be expected to mitigate 
ti>c effects of accidental splashes of 
formaldehyde solutions into the eyes. 

The proposal also requires the 
employer to provide regular shower 
facilities and change rooms for 
employees required to wear protective 
dolhing to prevent skin contact with 
formaldehyde. Employees can use these 
facilities in a non'Cmergency situation to 
change into and out of protective 
dolhing and to wash off formaldehyde- 
bearing materials that are irritating or 
lensitidng to the skin. 

Details of shower placement depend 
Of! the characteristics of each plant. 

Where employees may become 
drenched with large quantities of 
formaldehyde solutions, the emergency 
ihowers must be placed in areas where 
there is immeilinte access to affected 
employees. 

10. Paragraph (j) Housekeeping. The 
proposed standard requires that all 
employers institute a program to detect 
leaks and spills of formaldehyde in the 
workplace. This program would include 
visual inspections of operations 
involving formaldehyde on a regular 
basis. The €*mployer is also obligated to 
institute a regular maintenance program 
to help assure that leaks of 
formaldehyde do not occur. 

When formaldehyde is released into 
the workplace environment because of a 
leak, spill, or other process upset, the 
proposal requires the employer to 
promptly repair the source of the leaks 
and clean up all spills. These work 
practices aid in minimzing the number of 
employees exposed as well as the extent 
of any potential for excess 
formaldehyde exposure. The proposal is 
necessarily performance-oriented, since 
procedures for clean up in the many 
different industries differ greatly 
according to the percent of 
formaldehyde being used, the nature of 
the manufacturing process, the type of 


plant involved, and whether the 
formaldehyde is present as a gas, a 
liquid, or a solid. I fence. OSHA does not 
specify a partticular methods for 
cleaning up spills of formaldehyde. 
Measures for clean-up of liquids should 
provide for the rapid containment of the 
leak or spill so that additional areas will 
not be affected because the liquid 
spreads. Clean-up procedures for dusts 
must not redisperse the dust into the 
workplace air during the clean-up 
operation. Thus, operations such as 
blowing the dust with compressed air 
must be prohibited. OSHA is interested 
in receiving comments from the public 
as to whether the final rule should 
specify the appropriate method of 
cleaning up spills to minimize the 
exposure of workers preforming the 
operation. 

The proposal also requires that the 
persons who are assigned to clean-up 
and repair operations must be 
adequately protected by respirators and 
protective equipment, as appropriate, so 
that they will not be overexposed while 
Fixing leaks or cleaning up spills. These 
proposed requirements are consistent 
with good industrial hygiene practice, 
and OSHA believes that they are also 
consistent with current practices in a 
major portion of the formaldehyde 
industry. 

11. Paragraph (k). Emergencies. 
OSHA's health data show that short¬ 
term overexposure to large quantities of 
formaldehyde can cause severe 
pulmonary damage and death. 

Therefore, massive releases of 
formaldehyde should be viewed as an 
emergency situation requiring 
evacuation of potentially affected 
employees. Spills or leaks of smaller 
quantities may also constitute an 
emergency in the isolated area affected. 
The proposal would require the 
development of a written plan which 
complies with S 1910.38(a) and 
implementation of the measures needed 
to alert employees in the event that an 
emergency arises. Guidance on the 
types of situations that may constitute 
an emergency and the information that 
should be developed is available in a 
separate appendix to Subpart E—Means 
of Egress of the General Industry 
Standards. 

Section 1910.38(a) applies to all 
emergency action plans required by a 
particular OSHA standard. The action 
plan must be in writing and cover the 
actions the employer and the employees 
must take to ensure employee safety 
from fire, toxic chemical releases, and 
natural disasters. The plan must include 
at least the following elements: (1) 
Emergency escape procedures and 
escape route assignments: (2) 


procedures to be followed by employees 
who remain to operate critical plant 
operations before they evacuate: (3) 
procedures to account for all employees 
after the emergency evacuation is 
complete: (4) rescue and medical duties 
for those employees who are designated 
to perform them: (5) the preferred means 
of reporting fires and other emergencies; 
and (6) the names or job titles of the 
persons or departments who can be 
contacted for further information or 
explanation of duties. Because of the 
potentially serious consequences of 
massive exposure to formaldehyde, 
OSHA is explicitly requiring the 
employer to establish prearrangements 
for transportation and medical 
assistance, rather than permitting 
reliance on emergency Hrst aid. 

In addition to the emergency plan. 

S 1910.38(a) requires that the employer 
establish an employee alarm system and 
designate and train a sufficient number 
of persons to assist in the safe and 
orderly emergency evacuation of the 
affected employees. The emergency plan 
must be reviewed with each employee 
when the plan is developed, whenever 
the employee’s responsibilities or 
designated actions change, and 
whenever the plan is changed. Each 
employee must receive instruction on 
the emergency plan upon initial 
assignment and the written plan must be 
kept in the workplace and accessible for 
employee review. Because of the 
importance of training in the response to 
a real emergency, OSHA is requiring the 
employer to incorporate the emergency 
plan as a part of the annual training and 
education requirements as well. 

Employers would provide employees 
assigned to correct the emergency 
conditions with appropriate respirators 
and other protective equipment. In 
general, the appropriate respirator will 
involve a self-contained breathing 
apparatus (SCBA) because the 
emergency reentry will involve entry 
into an area of unknown, but potentially 
high exposure. 

Respirators bought specifically for the 
purposes of escape should be SCBAs, 
and at the minimum, gas masks 
equipped with canisters. The SCBA la 
necessary in situations where a 
potentially very high concentration of 
formaldehyde exists. Where a SCBA 
might not provide ample time to escape, 
the less protective, but longer lived gas 
mask equipped with a canister might be 
preferred, l^cause it will permit a longer 
time for escape than a SCBA. 

To select the proper respirators and 
other protective gear that may be 
needed to escape, the employer needs to 
give considered thought to how long the 
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employee would remain in the area, 
whether he could escape without serious 
injury or health consequences, and 
whether donning all protective 
equipment, including respirators, that 
might be useful would take so long that 
the employee would actually receive 
mure exposure to formaldehyde while 
dunning the equipment to escape. 
Addition.ii emergency equipment, such 
as eye-flushing stations and emergency 
showers, should be available. 

12. Porus^raph f!f. Medico! 
surveiUance. Section 6(b)(7) of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act, 29 
U.S.C 653(b)(7) authorizes the Secretary 
to promulgate standards imposing a 
requirement for medical examinations 
when this action is necessary and 
appropriate. The proposal would require 
each employer to institute a medical 
surveillance program for employees 
exposed above the PEL. These persons 
are at the highest risk of material 
impairment of health from exposure to 
formaldehyde, and these individuals 
would be required to use a respirator at 
least part of the time. 

There are also requirements under 
§ 1910.134|b| that require the employer 
to maintain a complete respiratory 
protection program for employees who 
must wear respirators. In particular, this 
regulation has provisions for 
examination by a physician of the 
employee wearing a respirator. To 
clarify the language in that section as 
OSHA intends it to apply to 
formaldehyde, OSHA is proposing to 
require specific medical examinations 
for anyone who Is assigned to wear 
respirators. 

The medical examinations proposed 
for the annual examination include: (1) 
Medical ond work histories that identify 
persons who hove preexisting 
conditions placing them at high risk 
from formaldehyde exposure or 
respirator use: (2) a physical 
exHminaliun that gives the attending 
physician opportunity to o!>8erve 
whether the patient has signs indicative 
of a health problem related to 
occupational exposure to formaldehyde 
or respirator use: (3) a pu)monar>’ 
function lest including at least a 
determination of forc^ vital capacity 
(FVC) and forced expiratory volume in 
one second (FEVi); and (4) any other 
information the examining physician 
requires. This information may include 
the results of clinical tests suc^ as. but 
not limited to. tests to determine 
whether respiratory or derma) 
sensitization by formaldehyde has 
occurred. Information collected in the 
medical surveillance should include 
significant changes in weight, facial 


contour (e.g. from loss of teeth or growth 
of facial hair), and any other 
information that would suggest the 
employee should be retested for 
respirator fit. 

In the case of pulmonary function 
tests, specific measurements are 
required on an annual basis for persons 
who wear a respirator. Pulmonary 
function tests may contain other 
beneficial information for the 
physician's evaluation when the patient 
is a worker exposed to both 
formaldehyde and particulate material. 
The testing requirements also assure 
that the physician has the information 
available in each case to enable 
preparation of the required written 
opinion. 

The requirement that the employer 
need make routine medical surveillance 
available only to employees exposed 
over the PEL does not remove the 
employer from the obligation to provide 
medical surveillance to any employee in 
an emergency. 

Situations resulting in acute toxicity 
can arise at any time since accidents 
and emergencies are not scheduled 
events. The proposal requires that 
medical exams triggered by emergency 
exposures include the taking of medical 
and work histories and any other 
examination or test considered 
appropriate by the examining physician. 
The proposal is designed to give the 
physician sufficient flexibility to deal 
with the nature and degree of exposure 
sustained. This is simply a statement of 
what constitutes good medical practice. 

The proposal would obligate the 
employer to pay for time spent taking 
the medical examination regardless of 
whether or not it is taken on work time 
and the exam must be given at a 
reasonable time and place. It is 
necessary that exams be convenient and 
without loss of pay to the employee to 
help ensure that employoei do not 
refuse to take them. 

All examinations and procedures 
would be performed by or under the 
supervision of a licensed physician and 
be provided without cost to the 
employee. Certain parts of the proposed 
examination do not necessarily require 
the physician's expertise and could be 
conducted by another person under the 
supervision of the physician. 

lEc employer would have to provide 
the ph^'sician with a copy of the final 
standard and its relevant appendices; a 
description of the affected employee's 
duties as they relate to exposurf? to 
formaldehyde: and information from the 
employee's previous medical 
examinations conducted for purposes of 
complying with this proposed standard. 


Making this information available to the 
physician would assist the physician in 
evaluating the employee's health in 
relation to assigned duties and to fitnrsi 
to wear and use personal protective 
equipment. 

The proposal would require the 
employer to obtain a written opinion 
from the examining physician regarding 
the results of the medical examination}. 
Whether the employee has any delected 
medical conditions possibly caused or 
aggravated by exposure to 
formaldehyde or use of respirators, any 
recommended restriction upon the 
employee's exposure to formaldehyde' or 
upon the use of protective equipment 
including respirators, and a statement 
that the physician has informed the 
employee of the results of the medical 
examination or treatment. This written 
opinion should not reveal specific 
findings or diagnoses unrelated to 
occupational exposure to formaldehyde. 

Requiring the physician to supply the 
employer with a written opinion would 
provide the employer with a medical 
basis to aid in the determination of 
initial placement of employees am! tu 
assess the employee's ability to work in 
protective equipment. Providing an 
employee with a copy of the physfriem's 
opinion within 15 calendar days of 
receipt by the employer would ensure 
that the employee has been informed of 
the results of the medical examination in 
a timely manner. Findings or diagnoses 
which are unrelated to occupational 
exposure to formaldehyde would be 
excluded to reassure employees 
participating in medical surveillance 
that they will not be penalized or 
embarrassed by the employer's 
obtaining information about them not 
directly pertinent to formaldehyde 
exposure. 

The results of the representative 
employee exposure monitoring are part 
of the information that would be 
supplied to the physician responsthu for 
medical surveillance. These results 
contribute valuable information to asMst 
the physician in determining if an 
employee is likely to be at risk of 
harmful effects from formaldehyde 
exposure. A well-documented exposure 
history would also assist the physician 
in determining if a disease that Is 
observed (eg. dermatitis) may he rel.itcd 
to formaldehyde exposure. It will assist 
the physician who must recommend 
restrictions on the employee's 
occupational exposure options based on 
medical findings. An indication of how 
often a patient's exposures exceed the 
PEL and the degree of exposure invulvfd 
would alert the physician to the need to 
reexamine the employee's suitability for 
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use of a respirator especially wheiv (here 
tre changes in the employee's 
appearance (eg. facial hair, weight 
change) or wori history (eg. a recent 
increase in (ho amount of time spent in 
an area where respirators arc needed, 
an increase in exposure concentration). 

The employer is responsible for the 
retention of all medical records • 
collected as part of the 8ur\'eillance 
program for formaldehyde whether or 
not they show evidence of a health 
impHirmeot because uncertainties exist 
as to (he medical evidence that may 
Micntually be found relevant to 
formaldehyde exposure. Because of the 
employee's right to privacy and because 
the employer, who probably lacks 
medically-related training, has no need 

10 scrutinize the unevaluated recordings 
or results from clinical tests. OSHA does 
not foresee that the employer needs to 
take physical possession of the medical 
records of employees. Requirements for 
record retention and access can be 
handled bv contractual arrangement, 
with the physician retaining the actual 
test results for the required period of 
time. 

Persons who ore required to wear 
rjcgative pressure respirators must have 
pulmonar>' function or they will 
place an added strain on the heart's 
function. Likewise, persons who wear 
positive pressure respirators work in 
•reas where the formaldehyde 
concentration is exceedingly high and 
most have their pulmonary function 
evaluated also. OSHA's 
rccornmondations and requirements for 
medical surveillance are based on 
consideration of these effects. 

OSHA has not found specific screens 
to detect persons who will be most 
lusceptible to developing formaldehyde* 
related cancer at some later date. Even 

11 a specific lest were available to detect 
cancer, (his test would not be expected 
to yield positive findings in employees 
wly in their careers. By the time cancer 
would be observable, persons who need 
•n examination would nut necessarily 
even be continuing to work with ' 
fonoHldehyde and probably would not 
he receiving the surveillance indicated 

in this proposal. Certain conditions seen 
in younger workers can point to a 
itreatcr risk of developing cancer at 
•ome lime in the future, however. 
Evidence that formaldehyde is damaging 
Ike tissues in the nasal passages or 
niher parts of the upper respiratory tract 
would constitute definite evidence that 
dH> employee is being placed at high risk 
of subsequent disease, including 
possibly cancer. Persons with chronic 
sinusitis or nasal polyps may be at 
kigher risk of nasal cancer regardless of 


(heir formaldehyde exposure (Ex. 42-19). 
A history of smoking and alcohol 
consumption would suggest also that a 
patient is at higher than normal risk of 
developing certain types of respiratory 
cancer. Work that causes an employee 
to be exposed to tissue preservatives 
suggests a risk of brain cancer, 
regardless of whether or not this cancer 
is causally related to exposure lo 
formaldehyde. Evidence of any of these 
effects or conditions should suggest a 
high-risk category for future 
development of cancer. 

The best method to detect whether a 
worker is developing a chronic condition 
related lo exposure to formaldehyde 
appears to be a combination of the 
survey of medical and work histories 
along with a thorough medical 
examination of the eyes, nose, throat, 
and skin. It is particularly important (hat 
records from previous examinations be 
available to the attending physician so 
that any trends indicative of a changing 
condition can be identified. If 
questionable or positive results are 
found, the physician should consider 
whether additional testing or referral to 
a specialist is needed. 

Asthma, loss of pulmonary function, 
and dermal effects caused by or 
exacerbated by formaldehyde exposure 
are best identiHed through the conduct 
of a proper medical examination and 
history'. Specific tests for asthma and for 
dermal sensitization exist, but they are 
not recommended as screening tools 
because they are capable of sensitizing 
persons who had not been affected* 
previously. These specific tests should 
be consiclered by the physician if a 
medical history indicating probable 
sensitization exists or if the employee 
presents with signs or symptoms 
indicative of sensitization. 

Formaldehyde can cause acute 
changes in pulmonary function, 
particularly if it is carried on respirable 
particles. Although these changes 
appear to be mild and reversible, they 
indicate that formaldehyde probably is 
reaching the lung. This suggests that 
there may be a higher risk of chronic 
toxicity, including lung cancer, for 
persons with acute shifts of pulmonary 
function. OSHA is presently undecided 
on whether or not to require specific 
types of pulmonary function testing in 
industries in which exposures to 
formaldehyde and to particulate matter 
occur. Special protocols for testing 
would probably be required since 
pulmonary function alterations are acute 
and there does not appear to be an 
irreversible loss. Public comment is 
sought particularly on whether (here is a 
need for routine pulmonary function 


tests for some workers and. if (here is. 
on the types of tests that should be 
administered. In addition, comment is 
requested as lo the appropriate 
exposure level to trigger medical exams 
as well as pulmonary function tests. 

Specific requirements are also 
imposed with regard to the wearing of 
respirators. Because negative pressure 
respirators place an unacceptable 
buitien on a worker who already has 
poor or marginal lung function, these 
persons need to be identified and 
another t>'pe of action, such as the 
assignment of a powered air-purifying 
respirator, taken. At preassignment and 
at least annually thereafter, the 
employee must be provided with a 
pulmonary function test and (he 
physican must determine if the 
employee has any medical conditions 
that would limit or prevent the use of 
certain types of respirators. These tests 
and evaluations must be repeated at 
least annually as long as the employee 
continues to wear a respirator. In 
particular, the physician should look for 
evidence of respiratory effects that 
might make the use of a negative 
prc^ssu^o respirator inadvisable, 
evidence that the respirator assigned is 
tncffcctlve in preventing toxic signs and 
symptoms of formaldehyde exposure, 
and for evidence of eye irritation in any 
employee who has been wearing a half¬ 
piece respirator. In addition, the 
physician has the responsibility to alert 
the employer when evidence such a 
change in weight in an employee 
indicates that a new quantitative Ht test 
of the respirator is needed to assure the 
continued effectiveness of the negative 
pressure respirator. OSHA views this 
need for the ph>'sician to make 
determinations regarding respirator use 
as an especially important obligation 
since qualitative fit testing is considered 
unreliable for formaldehyde and no 
routine fit-test requirement is impbsed. 

In certain industries, the amount of 
formaldehyde that could be released in 
foreseeable accidents (eg. burst pipe, 
storage tank leak) is sufficient to injure 
employees seriously. These situations 
need to be evaluate in advance and 
written emergency plans need to be 
developed. Part of such planning 
includes the provision of medical care to 
overexposed employees by trained 
persons familiar with (he effects of 
acute overexposure lo formaldehyde. 
More commonly. employees who 
experience an acute alteration of normal 
function upon exposure to formaldehyde 
or dermal effects from contact with 
liquid formaldehyde arc likely to do so 
on a nonroutine basis not particularly 
compatible with the scheduling of 
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periodic medical surveillance. Proper 
medicaJ attention must be provided to 
the affected employee at the time of 
such acute emergency exposure. 

Because of the wide range of effects that 
could be involved, the content of 
nonroutine emergency examinations and 
medical surveillance is left to the 
discretion of the responsible physician. 

In response to OSIbVs Advance 
Notice (50 FR 15179). a number of 
organizations commented that routine 
medical surveillance to monitor acute 
irritant effects from formaldehyde would 
be unnecessary and inappropriate (Exs. 
77-17; 77-19a: 77-20: 77-21; 77-39;). 
These comments, however, appear to be 
based on an interpretation that 
statement in the ANPR that OSIIA was 
concerned only with irritant effects. 
Therefore, those commenters based their 
statements on the nccessitv and 
appropriateness of medical 
examinations on the prevention or 
detection of irritant effects. 

In formulating its proposed medical 
surveillance. OSHA carefully examined 
the recommendations of other groups 
and of commenters to OSHA’s ANPR on 
formaldehyde. The Michigan Hospital 
Association Service Corporation stated 
(Ex. 77-82): 

Certainly medical examination foUowinfl 
an acddenlal exposure as a result of a spul 
would be appropriate. Medical examination 
fallowing the development of any deimatilis 
fkin exposure would be appropriate. 

NIOSH. in recent comments to OSHA 
(Ex. 77-11) addressed the types of 
effects expected to occur both routinely 
in susceptible workers and after an 
accidental release as follows: 

Ocular and upper raspiralory irritation 
have been noted between (U ppm and 5.0 
ppim exposures at 10 ppm to 20 ppm have 
produced cough, tightness in the ^esl. a 
sense of pressure in the head, and palpitation 
of the heart; expoeurei at 50 ppm to 100 ppm 
can cause pulmonary edema and 
pneumonitis. Dermatitis, as a result of 
contact with formaldehyde-containing 
additives, is ivell dociunented. 

NIOSH concluded that medical 
examinations should be directed at 
detecting these effects. 

In their criteria document on 
formaldehyde [Ex. 69-6b] NIOSH 
recommended medical examinations to 
be administered to workers exposed to 
formaldehyde at concentrations in 
excess of 0.5 ppm (30-minute sampling 
period) or to those who have contact 
with formaldehyde in solid or Uquid 
form. This recommendation consisted of: 
(1) A preplacement examination to 
include comprehensive medical and 
work histories with special emphasis on 
any evidence of chronic inflammatory 
reaction of the respiratory tract, of skin 


hypersensitivity* of other allergic 
conditions, and an evaluation of the 
employee's ability to use positive and 
negative pressure respirators; (2) 
counselling of employees or applicants 
who have medical conditions which 
would be directly or indirectly 
aggravated by exposure to 
formaldehyde; and (3) a physical 
examination in the event of 
overexposure to formaldehyde. 

The UAW has addressed the issue of 
what they would consider appropriate 
medical monitoring for acute irritation, 
sensitization, and chronic toxicity (Ex. 
77-12). The UAW recommends that all 
employees exposed to formaldehyde 
receive medical examinations performed 
by or under the supervision of a licensed 
physician. Specific attention would be 
paid to the skin, eyes. nose, and 
respiratory tract. Examinations would 
include spirometric testing, but no other 
specific tests were recommended. 

Although all opposed speciRc clinical 
tests, the Formaldehyde Institute, the 
ATMI. the National Cotton Council, and 
Monsanto recommended use of medical 
history questionnaires to assure that 
employees who experienced discomfort 
receive medical attention. 

The Formaldehyde Institute examined 
and rejected a number of possible tests 
for medical surveillance. Concentrations 
of formaldehyde In blood and levels of 
formic add in urine did not correlate 
with occupational exposure, leading the 
Formaldehyde Institute to conclude that 
there are no useful biological markers 
indicative of exposure to formaldehyde 
(Ex. 77-19a). Cytogenetic analysis was 
refected as a possible screening tool 
because several studies report^ly had 
shown no significant changes in workers 
exposed to formaldehyde. The 
Formaldehyde Institute conduded that 
skin patch tests have limited value 
because they demonstrate only one type 
of allergy; moreover there is no dermal 
exposure to aqueous or solid 
formaldehyde In many industries. They 
considered intradermal injection of 
formaldehyde solutions useless at a test 
for sensitivity to formaldehyde and 
potentially dangerous. Bronchial 
provocation tests were described as 
rarely positive, cumbersome, very 
expensive, and not generally available. 
The Formaldehyde Institute died the 
apparent rarity of asthmatic responses 
and comments of the Consensus 
Workshop regarding respiratory tract 
allergy and pulmonary function losses 
as reasons to conclude that routine 
pulmonary function testing of 
formaldehyde would be unwarranted. 

Monsanto (Ex. 77-15) also addressed 
medical surveillance in four areas: 
Sensitization, irritation, carcinogenicity, 


and neurotoxicity, Monsanto estimated 
that only 1 nasopharyngeal cancer in 
every 30.000 to 50,000 exams would be 
found so that testing for the presence of 
this type of cancer would be unjustified 
Monsanto also concluded that 
immunological studies are unnecessary 
because sensitive individuals can bo 
identified in other ways. Surveillance for 
behavioral or neurotoxic effects was 
thought to be premature since there is 
presently no consensus regarding 
formaldehyde's ability to produce these 
effects. Finally, Monsanto did not 
believe that routine examinations would 
be effective, but they recommended that 
the complaints of symptomatic 
individuals should be recorded at an io* 
house health facility where the 
exposures of persons with symptoms 
could also be examined. 

It appear to OSHA that 
recommendations for screening of 
workers by a disease questionnaire 
could be an effective means of screening 
for medical examinations, but only if a 
preexisting program for referral to a 
physician trained in recognition of the 
effects of overexposure to formaldehyde 
exists. In addition an effective medical 
disease questiormaire would have to be 
available and a knowledgeable 
occupational health nurse would have to 
review the results to make proper 
referrals to the physician. Except as 
otherwise noted with regard to 
pulmonary function tests, OSHA alsu 
agrees with the commenters who 
examined specific tests and rejected 
them as not useful for the monitoring of 
formaldehyde-exposed employees. 

The UAW has suggested to OSHA 
that a standard for formaldehyde should 
include a provision for the employer to 
provide medical removal protection 
benefits for each employee removed 
from exposure to formaldehyde or 
otherwise limited as a result of medical 
findings or recommendations (Ex. 77- 
12). The employer would be required to 
maintain the earnings, seniority, and 
other employment rights and benefits of 
the employee as though the employee 
had not been removed. 

The Formaldehyde Institute suggested 
the establishment of a response 
mechanism for **lhe rare reported 
symptoms that do occur.^ They 
elaborated: 

Most companies have a complaint 
mechanism that includes a policy of 
reasst^ing employees In response to the 
sfTisttization phenomenon observed In a feis 
hypersusceptihle individuals who cannot 
work in an atmosphere containing even trace 
amounts of formaldehyde without difcomforl 
Where iiKlividual complaints are stgnificaDt 
that is chronic skin reaction of more than 
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•fvrral werks or signiHoint respirotory 
fffpcfi, ihc affecliHj employee may be 
rrferred to m pbysfdeii fur approrlafe 
evaluation at the expense of the company. 

Thr Institute believes that such a response ia 
upproprlatt even though the symptoms may 
not be related to formaldehyde exposure |£x« 
;7-l»a). 

The National Cotton CoundK in 
noting that most companies reassign 
employees who cannot work in an 
atmosphere containing even truce 
amountg of formaldehyde without 
discomfort, also concluded that a 
response mechanism to identify 
hypersusceplible employees would be of 
value (Ex. 77-20). The Cotton Council 
provided an example of what they 
consider an appropriate mechanism for 
reporting and responding to observed 
symptoms. Accoiding to the Cotton 
Councils 

S/>roe textile companies use questionnaires 
for cmployess prior to employment in an area 
of chemical exposure and on a periodic basis 
to update the employaa's health history. 

Thene questionnaires may be part of a 
penodic physical examination administered 
to all employees or they may be associated 
Kith special exposure circumstances . . . 
Affinnative responsas on the questionnaire 
•re ivvieurtd and clinically evaluated by an 
occupational health nurse; if necessary, 
further review is carried out by a physidan. If 
clinically Indicated, further testing may be 
ordered (Ex. 77-20). 

The ATKfl endorsed the use of such 
questionnaires for surveillance of 
• TT.ployeea exposed to formaldehyde. 

The ATMI indicates that surveys have 
been used on a trial basts in two 
facilities and that they have proven 
su^isfactory for general chemical 
luTVfMllance (Ex. 77-27). 

The ATMI also noted that the review 
could include special testing, if clinically 
indicated, and medical summaries from 
other physicians who have attended the 
applicant. Recommendations for repeat 
testing of personal protective equipment 
(eg. respirators) and medical monitoring 
or workplace modification would be 
made from the review of the employcc*8 
survey and entered into the employee 
record. 

'rhe United Paperworkers Union is 
surveying their membership regarding 
formaJdemyde exposure and controls 
|Ex. 77-31), Preliminary results showed 
formaldehyde concentrations in a range 
betw*een 0.1 and 0.5 ppm. but at those 
levels, one-half to two-thirds of the 
union members participating In the 
•ufvey reported coughing, tearing of the 
eyes, and an excess inci^nce of chronic 
tinusitis and bronchitis. The 
f’apcrworkers also found several cases 
of cancer and allergic asthma among 
formaldehyde-exposed members, 
^cording to the Paperworkers, “we 


report this at this time not to imply that 
these are formaldehyde-related, but to 
indicate that these cases are of concern 
and will be investigated more fully.*' On 
the basis of their experience, the 
Paperworkers stated: 

When physical examination or testing Is 
apprvpnote to properly diagnose and treat a 
formaldehyde-relalecl illness, it should be 
required. However, we feel very strongly . , . 
that the need for medical removal protection 
needs to be addressed, particularly when 
sensiiizafion occurs. 

In response to the initial petition and 
to ANPR comments recommending 
medical removal protection (MRP) and 
to evidence that workers are being 
transferred as the result of sensitivity to 
formaldehyde. OSHA has examined 
whether or not MRP would be 
appropriate for formaldehyde workers 
and tentatively concludes that a form of 
medical removal similar to that provided 
for lead would not be useful for 
rehabilitating a worker who has become 
sensitized to formaldehyde. Unbke lead, 
where removal of a worker from further 
exposure gives the worker's body a 
chance to excrete the toxic chemical 
before irreversible damage occurs, 
sensitization to formaldehyde is not a 
readily reversed process. Once 
sensitized, the worker is unlikely to ever 
return to exposure that had been 
tolerated and the worker's health must 
be considered permanently impaired, at 
least insofar as further exposure to 
formaldehyde is concerned. Thus, 
temporary removal of several months 
duration would be ineffectual. 

OSI IA is interested in receiving public 
comment on this issue, specifically on 
the percentages of formaldehyde 
exposed workers who are removed from 
exposure and how frequently such 
transfer has led to a loss of wages or 
benefits. If it appears that there are 
significant abuses occurring or that a 
large number of persons are having to 
leave the worksite for a brief period 
such as a few hours to a few days 
without any compensation in order to 
recover from acute irritant effects of 
formaldehyde exposure, then OSfiA will 
reconsider if some short-term MRP to 
recover from acute irritation is 
warranted. 

13. Paragraph (m). Hazard 
Communication* The proposed standard 
for formaldehyde extends the 
employer's obligations to label 
containers of formaldehyde to all 
sectors of the industry, and not just to 
manufacturing. Generally, chemical 
manufacturers, importers, and 
distributers would be required to label, 
lab, or mark each container of 
formaldehyde being used in or leaving 
the workplace. 


The proposal exempts from the 
labeling requirements furniture as well 
as garments, bedclothes and dmrH!ri«»s 
made from fabric treated with 
formaldehyde. The purpose of the 
proposed exemption is to avoid the 
possible defacing of products which are 
essentially in final form for the 
consumer. Therefore, the proposal 
contemplates that formaldehyde treated 
material such as bolts of doth, for 
example, would be labeled since this 
would not be defacing. Clothing made 
with such cloth would not need to he 
labeled. Similarly, containers of lumber 
would have to be labeled, while 
furniture would not. Such a scheme 
would help assure appropriate labeled 
warnings in those situations where large 
amounts of formaldehyde-treated 
materials are likely lo be stored or 
handled, such as lumber yards, fabric 
stores and warehouses. Such labeling 
would not impose onerous burdens, 
would not be defacing and would 
provide appropriate employee warning 
and protection. Even in the specific 
circumstances listed in the proposed 
exemption where labeling is not 
required employees would still have the 
protection provided by the Material 
Safety Data Sheets that must 
accompany the initial shipment of any 
formaldehyde treated product capable 
of off-gassing. 

In Implementing this provision for 
labels. OSHA encountered several 
situations that need to be clarified as 
they relate to formaldehyde and hazard 
communication. The Hazard 
Communication standard specifically 
exempted wood and wood products 
from coverage. The reasons given were 
that their identity within the workplace 
is unmistakable and their characleristic 
hazards well known. The preamble 
discussed wood impregnated by 
pesticides, concluding that the pestidda 
in the wood would be covered by EPA 
under FIFRA. Thus, the wood itself 
would be covered by the wood 
exclusion from OSHA's Hazard 
Communication Standard, while the 
pesticide use would be covered by the 
iubeling exclusion provided for FIFRA- 
regulated pesticides. The preamble to 
the Hazard Communication Standard 
also noted, however, that "noo-excluded 
chemicals which are used in conjunctiem 
%vith. • • wood products, or are Imown 
to be present as impurities in these 
materials, are covered by . . . (the 
Hazard Conununication) Standards" 48 
FR 53260. 53288. Wood products which 
use formaldehyde would not be exempt 
from the requirements of the Hazard 
Communication standard since the use 
of formaldehyde, in this instance, it not 
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for pcstiddal purposes. Therefore, the 
intention of the Hazard Communication 
Standard was to cover wood products 
treated with a non>excluded chemical 
such as formaldehyde. In order to clarify 
this motter and pn>vide additional 
notice to those concerned, by 
incorporating the hazard communication 
obligations into the formaldehyde 
proposal. 29 CFR 1910.1200|b|(95) which 
contains the wood or wood products 
exclusion is declared inoperative. 

Requirements proposed in this 
paragraph ensure that employers inform 
their own employees about the hazards 
of formaldehyde through the use of signs 
and lal>eU on containers in the 
workplace. Iliis requirement as it 
applies to the manufacturing segment 
would be consistent with the OSHA*s 
standard 29 CFR 19iai200 on Hazard 
Communication (46 FR 53280. November 
25,1963). Other segments of industry 
would also be required to comply since 
the record evidence for formaldehyde 
indicates that several of the 
nonmanufacturing segments present 
substantial hazards to workers from 
exposure to formaldehyde. 

The proposal would create obligations 
for employers that do not presently exist 
in the Hazard Communication standard. 
Employers who are outside the 
manufacturing segment would be 
covered unless they are exempted from 
the general industry standard because of 
the percentage composition of the 
formaldehyde containing solutions they 
use. The formaldehyde standard would 
also create one additional obligation for 
chemical manufacturers and importers 
to provide MSDSs Co all employers 
purchasing formaldehyde or 
formaldehyde>treated products. This 
change is necessary to assure that the 
employer in the nonmanufacturing 
sector can meet the obligations for 
training imposed by this proposal. 

The proposed requirements for signs 
and labels discussed above are 
consistent both with section 6(b)(7) of 
the OSH Act. which prescribes the use 
of labels or other appropriate forms of 
warning to apprise employees of the 
hazards to which they are exposed, and 
with the requirements of OSHA's 
Hazard Communication standard. 

S 1910.1200(0 although these provisions 
for signs and labels apply to all 
industries where there is potential for 
formaldehyde exposure, and not just to 
the manufacturing segment. 

OSHA proposes that required labels 
remain alTix^ to containers leaving the 
workplaces except for specinc 
exemptions permitted by Hazard 
Communication or this proposal. This 
requirement would assure that uU 
affected employees, not just those 


working for a particular employer, arc 
apprisf^ of the hazardous nature of 
exp<»sure to formaldehyde. This is 
particularly warranted in the case of 
formaldehyde, which has many 
downstream uses accounting for nearly 
all the workforce potentially exposed to 
formaldehyde. 

An employer's obligation, under 
section 6(b)(7) of the Act, to inform 
employees of hazardous condition.^ is 
not limited to the employer's own 
employees. When an employer 
manufactures, formulates, or sells a 
product, it may unavoidably expose not 
only its own employees but also those of 
other employers to the hazards inherent 
in the presence of formaldehyde in the 
workplace. The proposal would make it 
clear that the obligation to inform 
extends beyond the immediate 
workplace. This is especially impoiiant 
when the manufacturer, forrnulator. or 
seller is the only employer able, through 
his knowledge of the pr^ucl, to provide 
the information necessary to protect 
employees. A narrow reading of the 
statutory authority would defeat its 
protective purposes by effectively 
preventing the downstream employee 
from obtaining adequate information 
about workplace hazards. Furthermore, 
hazard labels would alert other 
employers who. in the absence of such 
labels, might not know that 
formaldehyde is present in their 
workplaces and that they have incurred 
an obligation to comply with the 
standard. 

The proposal would also require that 
manufacturers or importers of 
formaldehyde make the material safety 
data sheets that they have obtained to 
comply with provisions of paragraph (g) 
of OSHA's Hazard Communication 
standard (29 CFR 1910.1200) available to 
all employers purchasing their 
formaldehyde products. Although (he 
Hazard Communication standai^ 
applies to most facilities that will be 
affected by the formaldehyde standard 
(SICs 20-39), many workplaces where 
formaldehyde is used (e.g., hospitals), 
are not currently included in the scope 
of the Hazard Communication standard. 
The proposal would enable those 
employers to comply with the proposed 
requirements to communicate the 
hazards to employers exposed to 
formoldehyde treated products. 

14. Paragraph (n). Ewphyce 
Information and Training, The proposed 
standard would required that employers 
provide training programs on 
formaldehyde for all employees covered 
by this proposed standord. For 
employees who are exposed below the 
action level, the employer would be 
required to provide this training at the 


lime of their inHial assignment to a 
formaldehyde area and wlienever a new 
hazard that could increase the 
employee's exposure to formaldehyde is 
introduced into the work area. For 
employees exposed at or above the 
action level, this training would be 
conducted at least once a year.These 
requirements arc consistent with section 
6(b)(7| of the Act and they are also 
consistent with the requirements for 
employee training imposed on the 
manufacturing sector by the I lazard 
Communication standard. 

The employer would be required to 
make a copy of the standard, its 
appendices, and other written material 
used in the training program available to 
affected employees and their 
representatives so that the can review 
the material when they feel it is 
necessary. Tins requirement, in 
combination with the training prognim 
would ensure that employees 
understand their rights and duties under 
this proposed standard. 

The employer would also be required 
to provide, upon request, all materials 
relating to the training program to the 
Assistant Secretary and Director. This 
would provide an objective check of 
compliance with requirements of this 
paragraph. 

OSI lA recognizes that formaldehyde 
might be only one of a number of 
substances to which an employee could 
be exposed simultaneously, llicrefore, 
OSHA has proposed education and 
training requirements for formaldchydt’ 
which could easily be adapted to 
constitute a comprehensive program of 
employee training and education to deal 
with workplace hazards. Compliance 
with the training requirements of the 
proposed formaldehyde standard 
automatically constitute complfance 
with OSHA’s Hazard Commnnir a*rin 
standard's requirements for training as 
they relate to formaldehyde exposure 

OSH.\ considers training to be one of 
three vtloi components in a 
comprehensive hazard communication 
program. No one of these three 
components alonc—labels, material 
safety data sheets, or training—can 
demonstrated to be completely effective 
in communicating hazards. The purpose 
for having training provisions Is to 
establish the minimum information 
required for these programs to function 
successfully to reduce the potential for 
workers to suffer illnesses and injur>' 
from exposure to formaldehyde. 

To assure that employees receive 
adequate protection from formaldehyde 
exposure, the employer must train them 
in the purpose and proper use for any 
protective equipment and clothing that 
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they are using. They also most be 
trained to perform their jobs in a manner 
that minimizes their exposure to 
formaldehyde. To achieve the goals 
outlined by the emergency plan, it must 
be implemented and employees trained 
in their responsibilities in the event of 
an t-mergcncy. 

The proposed standard would require 
that training be provided at least 
annuallv for employees exposed at or 
above the action level. OSHA believes 
that annual training would be both 
necessary and sufficient to ensure that 
these employees remain aware of the 
hii/ards of formaldehyde and (heir rights 
and duties under the proposed standard. 
Since employees exposed at levels 
below the action level are unlikely to 
receive any significant exposure to 
formaldehyde, it is less important that 
they are trained yearly. These persons 
will iiiso not be wearing respirators and 
will not be and will not be participating 
in periodic exposure monitoring, llius. 
more frequent training of the roost 
affected employees is a proper 
allocation of resources. 

15 Parofiroph fof. Hecon/keep/ng, 
Section 6(c)(3) of the Act provides for 
(ho promulgation of regulations 
requiring employers to maintain 
accurate records of employee exposures 
to potentially toxic or harmful physical 
agents which are required to be 
monitored or measured. The proposed 
standard would required that employers 
who rely on objective data in order to 
gain exemption from the proposed 
monitoring requirements maintain 
records that show that basis and 
re.^suning used in reaching the 
conclusion that (he employer should be 
exempted. In this respect, the ob)ective 
data substitute for the initial monitoring 
requirements and the requirement to 
maintain a record protects the employer 
at later dates from the contention (hat a 
initial monitoring was conducted. 

The proposed rule would require that 
employers keep records to identify the 
employee monitored and to accurately 
reflect each employee’s exposure. The 
proposal would also require that the 
employer keep an accurate medical 
record for each employee subject to 
medical surveiilunce. Section 6(c) of the 
Act authorizes (he promulgation of 
regulations requiring an employer to 
keep nccesssar>' and appropriate 
records regarding activities to permit the 
^•ifarcement of the Act or to develop 
mformation regarding the causes and 
IH^vcntion of occupational illnesses. 
OSKA has determined that, in this 
context, requiring employers to maintain 
both medical and exposure records 
(including pulmonary furiction test 


results related to respirator use and 
initial determinations or justifications of 
exemption from monitoring is necessary 
and appropriate. In addition, medical 
records are necessary for the proper 
evaluation of the employee's health. 
Since the purpose of long term retention 
of respirator fit test results is not seen. 
OSHA has proposed to require keeping 
these test results only until the next fit 
testing. 

l*hc proposed standard would require 
that all required records be made 
available upon request to the Assistant 
Secretary and the Director of NISOH for 
examination and copying. Access to 
these records would be necessary for 
OSHA to monitor compliance. These 
records also contain information which 
either of (he agencies may need to carry 
out other statutory responsibilities. 

The proposed rule would provide that 
employees, former employees, and their 
designated representatives would have 
access to exposure determinations and 
records upon request. Section 6(c) of the 
Act explicitly provides that "employees 
or their representatives shall be 
provided with an opportunity to observe 
. . . monitoring. . . and to have access 
to the records" of monitoring and 
exposures to toxic substances’*. Several 
other provisions of the Act contemplate 
that employees and their representatives 
are entitled to have an active role in the 
enforcement of the Act Employees and 
their representatives need the pertinent 
information concerning exposures to 
toxic substances and the consequences 
for the health and safety of the 
employees if they are to benefit properly 
from these statutorily created ri^ts. 

In addition, the proposal specifies that 
access to exposure and medical records 
by employees, designated 
representatives, and OSHA shall be 
provided in accordance with 29 CFR 
1910JU). OSHA promulgated 29 CFR 
1910.20 as the generic for access to 
employee exposure and medical records 
on May 23.1960 (45 FR 35212). If applies 
to records created pursuant to specific 
standards and to records which are 
voluntarily created by employers. 

OSHA retains unrestricted access to 
medical and exposure records but its 
access to personally identiriable records 
is subject to the Agency's rules of 
practice and proc^ure concerning 
OSHA access to employee medical 
records, which have been published at 
29 CFR 1913.10. An extensive discussion 
of the provisions and the rationale for 
S 1910.20 may be found at 45 FR 35312. 
The discussion of § 1913.10 may he 
found at 45 FH 35364. It is noted that 
revisions to the access to records 
standard are being developed in an 


ongoing rulemaking proceeding. The 
formaldehyde standard may be affected 
by any changes which result from the 
rulemaking effort. 

It is nece8sar>» to keep records for 
extended periods of time because of the 
long latency periods commonly 
observed for the induction of cancer 
caused by exposures to carcinogens. 
Cancer generally cannot be detected 
until 20 or more years after onset of 
exposure. The extended record retention 
period is therefore needed for two 
purposes. First, possession of past and 
present exposure data and medical 
records furthers the diagnosis of 
workers' ailments. In addition, retaining 
records for extended periods makes 
possible a review at some future date of 
the effectiveness and adequacy of the 
proposed standard. 

liie time periods required for 
retention of exposure records and 
medical records would be thirty years 
and the period of employment plus thirty 
years, respectively. These retention 
requirements would be consistent with 
those in the OSHA records access 
standard and with pertinent sections of 
the Toxic Substances Control Act. 

The proposed standard would require 
employers who are going out of business 
without a successor to notify the 
Director of NIOSH in writing at least 90 
days prior to the disposal or records and 
to transmit them to NIOSH unless told 
not to do so by NIOSH. The employer 
would be required to comply with any 
other applicable requirements set forth 
in the records retention standard. 

10. Paragraph fpj. Dates, As proposed, 
the final rule would become effective 
sixty (60) days following publication in 
the Federal Register. This will give the 
employer some time to familiarize 
themselves with the standard. The 
various provisons have phased in 
effective dates. 

Some companies have to hire 
industrial hygiene and chemistry 
expertise to conduct exposure 
monitoring before they could obtain the 
results, evaluate them as part of the 
initial survey, and select and order 
necessary protective equipment. This 
would require some more time to 
complete and up to an additional 6 
months is permitted for the employer to 
complete this phase. When exposures 
arc determined and personal protective 
equipment is available (he medical 
surveillance can be conducted. Up to six 
months after the effective date are also 
permitted for these provisions so that 
employers can conduct necessary 
contractual arrangements and provide 
medical surveillance. As other parts of 
the plan for controlling employee 
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exposure are implemented, many of the 
items needed to deal with emergencies 
would become available. Thus, the 
written emergency plan is also given an 
extended compliance dale of six 
months. 

The most difficult part of the proposed 
standard may be the implementation of 
feasible engineering controls because 
extensive planning is needed to identify 
and order any needed equipment. A 
prolonged installation may also be 
involved. Thus, the most extended 
compliance time, one year after the 
effective date is given to complete this 
task. Because it is more difneu]! for 
small business to obtain necessary 
capital for engineering controls, 
businesses having a total workplace of 
20 or less employees are given an 
additional year to achieve compliance 
with the requirements for engineering 
controls. 

Delayed Effective Date for Small 
Business. OSIIA is aware that there are 
many small businesses which would be 
effected by the proposed standard. For 
example, the Regulatory Impact 
Analysis indicates that two of the 
industries with the highest projected 
compliance costs, foundries and wood 
furniture, are made up of 53 and 75 
percent, respectively, small business. 

OSHA is concerned that small firms 
may experience difficulty in achieving 
compliance with the proposed PEL 
because they lock the financial 
resources needed to meet the projected 
capital costs. OSHA has already noted 
in its regulatory flexibility analysis, 
above, that economies of scale may 
operate to the disadvantage of small 
businesses attempting to comply with 
engineering control requirements. 

Indeed, a number of the industry 
comments received in response to the 
ANPR (50 FR 15179) questioned whether 
small businesses could afford to comply 
with a 1 ppm PEL If a PEL of 1.5 ppm is 
adopted, on the other band, there may 
be little or no regulatory burden on 
small businesses because evidence in 
the record indicates that most are 
already in compliance. (Exs. 77-5. 77-18. 
77-19a, 77-21. 77-27 and 77-30). 

OSHA is investigating whether any 
regulatory relief from the proposed 
standard, such as a delayed effective 
date for those provisions which would 
impose engineering and work practice 
control requirements, would be 
necessary or appropriate. OSHA will 
consider requests for regulatory relief or 
regulatory alternatives for small 
businesses within the context of its 
overriding commitment to requiring that 
employers provide employees with safe 
and healthful working conditions. 


OSHA encourages interested parties 
to submit information which will assist 
OSHA in its consideration of what if 
any regulatory relief is necessary. 

OSHA is especially interested in any 
particular compliance problems that a 
business might face because it Is small. 
OSHA has considered a business to be 
small when it has fewer than 20 
employees. OSHA invites comment on 
the 20 employee threshold, including any 
suggested alternatives. OSHA requests 
that commonters requesting any 
differential regulatory treatment for 
small businesses describe their 
proposals in detail and provide evidence 
to support their contentions that the 
relief is necessary and the adoption of 
their proposals would enable small 
businesses to attain compliance without 
compromising the employee health or 
safety. 

OSHA is continuing to collect data on 
the economic and technological aspects 
of compliance with the formaldehyde 
proposal. Public comment on the 
relevant issue of start-up dates is 
sought, especially on items that need 
extended start-up dates, on the 
definition of what constitutes a small 
business, and on industries that may 
require special considerations to enable 
them to achieve the proposed standard. 

Appendices 

Appendices have been included in 
this proposed standard for informational 
purposes. None of the statements 
contained within the appendices would 
establish a mandatory requirement not 
otherwise imposed by the standard, or 
detract from an obligation which the 
standard would impose. 

The information contained in 
Appendices A and C would aid the 
employer in complying with 
requirements of the standard. The 
information in Appendix B provides a 
physician %vith the information needed 
to conduct medical surv^eillance 
programs. Appendix D provides a 
protocol for quantitative fit testing of 
negative pressure respirators. The 
paragraph on training contained in the 
proposed standard would specifically 
require that employers pro\dde the 
information contained in Appendix A to 
employees as part of their information 
and training programs. 

Appendix C gives details of the 
sampling meth^ used by OSHA to 
monitor employee exposures to 
formaldehyde. 

References 

The studies and other information 
listed in this proposal by exhibit number 
ore the primary sources upon which the 
proposal has been based. A complete 


set of references is ovailable for 
examination and copying ut the OSHA 
Technical Data Center, Docket Office, 
Room N3672. U.S, Department of l.abar, 
200 Constitution Avenue i\W.. 
Washington, DC. 

Request for Comments 

OSHA invites interested persons to 
submit written data, comments, and 
views relevant to this proposed 
standard. The views of the public are 
sought on the need for the various 
provisions of the proposed standard, on 
cost effective alternatives that provide 
equal or improved employee protection, 
and on anticipated difficulties seen in 
the implementation of any of OSHA*8 
proposed provisions. In particular, 
attention should be paid to the proposed 
start up dales for the various provisions. 

OSHA has already received 
submissions on the health effects of 
formaldehyde: on provisions to be 
included in revising the formaldehyde 
standard: and on methods, costs, and 
effectiveness of control strategies that 
are u.scd to reduce exposure to 
formaldehyde as a result of questions 
posed in a January 11.1985. 
announcement (50 FR 1547) of a public 
meeting and an April 17.1985, 
publication of an Advance Notice (50 FR 
15179). Although the public is invited to 
submit any information relevant to the 
regulation of formaldehyde, material 
and comments submitted in response to 
these two announcements have been 
placed in OSI lA's docket on 
formaldehyde and need not be 
resubmitted for consideration in the 
rulemaking. 

Interested persons must submit their 
comments with respect to this proposal 
on or before March 10,1988. in 
quadruplicate, to the Docket Officer, 
Docket No. H-225A, Room N-3670. U.S. 
Department of Labor, 200 Constitution 
Avenue NW., Washington. DC 20210. 
Written submissions must clearly 
identify the provisions of the proposal 
which are addressed and the position 
taken with respect to each issue. 

The comments that are submitted will 
be available for public inspi-ction and 
copying at the above address. All timely 
written submissions will be made a part 
of the record of the proceeding. 

XI. Public Participation—Notice of 
Hearing 

Pursuant to section 6(b)(3) of the Act. 
an opportunity to submit oral testimon\ 
concerning the issues raised by the 
proposed standard including economic 
and environmental impacts, will be 
provided at an informal public hearing 
scheduled to begin at 10;00 A.M. on in 
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the Auditorium. Frances Perkins 
Building. U.S. Department of Labor, 200 
Constitution Avenue NW., Washington. 
DC 202 ia 

Notice of Intention to Appear 

All persons desiring to participate at 
the hearing must file in quadruplicate a 
notice of intention to appear, 
postmarked on or before April 22.1988. 
addressed to Mr. Tom Hall, OSHA 
Division of Consumer Affairs, Docket 
Na H-225A, Room N-3662. U.S. 
Department of Labor. 200 Constitution 
Avenue NW., Washington, DC 20210; 
telephone 202-^23-8024. 

The notices of intention to appear, 
which will be available for inspection 
and copying at the OSHA Technical 
Data Center Docket Office (Room 
N3672), telephone 202-523-7894. must 
contain the following information: 

(1) The name, address, and telephone 
number of each person to appear 

(2) The capacity in which the person 
Will appear 

(3) Tbe approximate amount of time 
requested for the presentation; 

(4) The specific issues that will be 
dddressed; 

(5) A detailed statement of the 
position that will be taken with respect 
to each issue addressed: and 

(6) Whether the party intends to 
submit documentary evidence, and if so. 
a brief summary of that evidence. 

Filing of Testimony and Evidence 
Before Hearing 

Any party requesting more than 10 
minutes for a presentation at the 
hearing, or who will submit 
documentary evidence, must provide in 
quadruplicate the complete text of his 
testimony, including any documentary 
evidence to be presented at the hearing, 
to the OSHA Division of Consumer 
Affairs, This material must be received 
by March 31,1986, and it will be 
available for inspection and copying at 
the Technical Data Center Docket 
Office. Each such submission will be 
reviewed in light of the amount of time 
requested in the notice of intention to 
appear. In those instances where the 
information contained in the submission 
does not justify the amount of time 
n quested, a more appropriate amount of 
time will be allocated and the 
participant will be notified of that fact. 

Any party who has not substantially 
complied with this requirement may 1^ 
limited to a 10-minute presentation, and 
may be requested to return for 
qu<>stioning at a later time. 

Conduct of Hearing 

The hearing will commence at 10:00 
A M. on April 22,1986. with resolution 


of any procedural matters relating to the 
proceeding. The hearings will be 
conducted in accordance with 29 CFR 
Part 1911. The hearing will be presided 
over by an Administrative Law Judge 
who will have all the powers necessary 
or appropriate to conduct a full and fair 
informal hearing as provided in 29 CFR 
Part 1911. Following the close of the 
hearing or of any posthearing comment 
period, the presiding Administrative 
Law Judge will certify the record to the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Occupational Safety and Health. The 
proposed permanent standard will be 
reviewed in light of all oral and written 
submissions received as part of the 
record. 

Xll. Authority and Signature 

This document was prepared under 
the direction of Patrick R. Tyson. Acting 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Occupational Safety and Health. U.S. 
Department of Labor, 200 Constitution 
Avenue NW., Washington DC 20210. 

Accordingly, pursuant to sections 8(b), 
8(c) and 6(g) of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act of 1970 (29 U.S.C. 655, 
657). 29 CFR Part 1911 and Secretary of 
Labor's Order No. 9-83 (48 FR 35736), 29 
CFR Part 1910 is proposed to be 
amended as set forth below. In addition, 
pursuant to section 4(b)(2) of the Act. 
OSHA has determined that this new 
standard would be more effective than 
the corresponding standards now in 
Subpart B of Part 1910. and in Parts 1915, 
1918, and 1926 of Title 29. Code of 
Federal Regulations. Therefore, these 
corresponding standards would be 
susperseded by these changes. This 
determination, and the application of the 
new standard to the maritime and 
construction industries, would be 
implemented by adding a new 
paragraph (i) to $ 1910.19. 

list of Subjects in 29 CFR Part 1910 

Formaldehyde. Occupational safety 
and health. Chemicals, Cancer, Health 
risk-assessment. 

Signed at Waihington. DC this 2nd day of 
December, 1965. 

Patrick R. Tyson. 

Acting Assistant Secretary of Labor 

PART 1910—(AMENDED) 

Part 1910 of Title 29 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations is therefore 
proposed to be amended as follows: 

1. The authority citation for Subpart B 
of Part 1910 would be revised to read as 
set forth below, and the authority 
citations following all sections in 
Subpart B of Part 1910, except for source 


citations (FR citations) and Effective 
Date Notes, would be removed: 

Authority: Sec. 4. 6, and 8 of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act. 29 
U.aC 653, 655.657; sec. 107. Contract Work 
Hours and Safety Standards Act. 40 U.S.C. 
333; sec. 41. Longihoremen*s and Harbor 
Workers* Compensation Act. 33 U.S.C. 941; 
Walsh-Healey Act. 41 U.S.C 351 el seq ; Pub. 
L 91-54.40 us e 333: PL 85-742 33 U.S C 
941; National Foundation on Arts and 
Humanities Ad. 20 U.S.C. 951 et teq.: 
Secretary of Labor's Orders 12-71 (36 FR 
6754). 8-76 (41 FR 2505). or 9-83 (46 FR 35736) 
as applicable; and 29 CFR Part 1911. 

2. A new paragraph (i) would be 
added to § 1910.19. to read either as 
alternative A or alternative B as follows: 

§ 1910.19 Special provisions for air 
contaminants. 

(i) Formaldehyde. (Alternative A; The 
entry for formaldehyde in Table Z-2 of 
S 1910.1000] (Alternative B: $ 1910.1048) 
shall apply to the exposure of every 
employee to formaldehyde in every 
employment and place of employment 
covered by i5 1910.12,1910.13,1910.14, 
1910.15, or 1910.18, in lieu of any 
different standard on exposure to 
formaldehyde which would otherwise 
be applicable by virtue of those 
sections. 

3. The authority citation for Subpart Z 
of Part 1910 would be amended by 
adding one of the following alternative 
citations: 

Authority: Secs. 6.8. Occupational Safety 
and Health Act. 29 U.S.C 655.657; Secretary 
of Labor's Orders 12-71 (36 FR 8754), 8-76 (41 
FR 25059). or 9-83 (48 FR 35736) as applicable; 
and 29 CFR Part 1911. 

• • • • • 

(AltemaUve A] Section 1910.1000. 
Formaldehyde listing, also issued under 29 
U.S,C 653. 

[Alternative B) Section 1910.1048 also 
issued under 29 U.S.C. 653. 

$1910.1000 (Amended! 

4, Alternative A 

In table Z-2 of 1910.1000, the entry for 
"formaldehyde (Z37.16-1967)’* would be 
amended in the column headed "8-hour 
time weighted average", by revising "3 
p.p.m" to read "1 p.p.m or 1.5 p.pjn". 
Also, the entry "5 p.p.m" under the 
column headed "Acceptable ceiling 
concentration", and the entries "10 
p.p.m" and "30 minutes", under the 
column headed "Acceptable maximum 
peak above the acceptance ceiling 
concentration for an 8-hour shift", would 
be removed. 

Alternative B, In Table Z-2 of 
$ 1910.100a the entry "Formaldehyde 
(2137.16-1967)... 3ppm ... 5ppm . •. 
lOppm... 30 minutes" would be 
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removed and a new } 19101048 would 
be added, to read as follows: 

$ 1910.104S Formaldehyde 

(a) Scope and application. (1) This 
section applies to all occupational 
exposures to formaldehyde. 

(2) This section does not apply to: (i) 
liquid formaldehyde solutions 
containing less than 0.1% formaldehyde 
and (ii) solid materials made from or 
containing formaldehyde that are 
incapable of releasing formaldehyde 
into the workplace air. 

(b) Definitions. For purposes of this 
standard, the following definitions shall 
apply: 

"Action Level" means a concentration 
of (0.5 part formaldehyde per million 
parts of air (0.5 ppm) or 0.75 part 
formaldehyde per million parts of air 
(0.75 ppm|) calculated as an eight (8}' 
hour time^weighted average (TWA) 
concentration. 

"Assistant Secretary" means the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Occupational Safety and Health. U.S. 
Department of Labor, or designee. 

"Authorized person" means any 
person required by work duties to be 
present in regulated areas or authorized 
to do so by the employer, by this 
section, or by the OSH Act of 1970. 

"Director" means the Director of the 
National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health. U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, or 
designee. 

"Emergency" is any occurrence such 
08 . but not limited to equipment failure, 
rupture of containers, or failure of 
control equipment that is likely to. or 
docs result in an unexpected significant 
release of formaldehyde. 

"Employee exposure" means the 
exposure to airborne formaldehyde 
which would occur if the employee were 
not wearing a respirator. 

"Formaldehyde" means gaseous 
CHtO (Chemical Abstracts Service 
Regist^ No. 50-00-0). liquids containing 
more than 0.1% formaldehyde, and 
solids capable of relasing CHsO into the 
atmosphere. 

(c) f^rmissibh exposure limit (PEL). 
The employer shall assure that no 
employee is exposed to an airborne 
concentration of formaldehyde which 
exceeds (1.0 part formaldehyde per 
million parts of air (1 ppm) or 1.5 parts 
of formaldehyde per million parts of air 
(1.5 ppm)l as an 8-hour TWA. 

(d) Exposure monitoring — (1) General. 

(i) Each employer who has a workplace 
covered by this standard shall monitor 
employees to determine their exposure 
to formaldehyde. 

(ii) Exception. Where the employer 
documents, using objective data, that 


the presence of formaldehyde or 
formaldehyde products present iri the 
workplace, under foreseeable conditions 
of use cannot result in the release of 
airborne concentrations of 
formaldehyde that would cause any 
employee to be exposed at or above the 
action level, the employer will not be 
required to measure employee exposure 
to formaldehyde. 

(iii) When an employee*8 exposure is 
determined from representative 
sampling, the measurements used shall 
be representative of employee's full shift 
exposure to formaldehyde. 

(iv) Representative samples for each 
job classification in each work area 
shall be taken for each shift unless the 
employer can document with objective 
data that exposure levels for a given job 
classification are equivalent for different 
work shifts. 

(2) Initial Monitoring. The employer 
shall identify all employees who may be 
exposed at or above the action level and 
measure and accurately determine the 
exposure of employees so identiHed. 

(i) Unless the employer chooses to 
measure the exposure of each employee 
potentially exposed to formaldehyde, 
the employer shall develop a 
representative sampling strategy that 
^measures sufficient exposures within 
*each job classiRcation for each 
workshifi to correctly characterize and 
not underestimate the exposure of any 
employee within each exposure group. 

(ii) To determine a representative 
sampling strategy, the employer shall 
systematically examine process and 
workplace variables to identify 
employees to be monitored. The 
following variables that affect exposure 
potential shall be considered: 

(A) Investigation of worksites where 
the nature of the operation or process 
indicates possible release of 
formaldehyde into the work 
environment to identify the sources of 
these emissions. 

(B) Investigation of worksites where 
there have been employee complaints or 
8>mptoms indicative of possible 
exposure to formaldehyde. 

(C) Analysis of exposure patterns 
within the worksite, including each 
employee's distance from the source of 
formaldehyde, employee mobility, air 
movement patterns, and differences in 
work habits. 

(iii) The initial monitoring process 
shall be repeated each time there is a 
change in production, equipment, 
process, personnel, or control measures 
which may result in new or additional 
exposure to formaldehyde. 

(4) Periodic monitoring, (i) The 
employer shall periodically measure and 
accurately determine exposure to 


formaldehyde for employees shown by 
the initial monitoring to be exposed at or 
above the action level. 

(ii) If the last monitoring results revenl 
employee exposure at or above the 
action level, the employer shall repeat 
monitoring of the employees at least 
every 6 months. 

(iii) If the last monitoring results 
reveal employee exposure above the 
PEL. the employer shall repeat 
monitoring of the employees at least 
every 3 months. 

(5) Termination of Monitoring. The 
employer may discontinue monitoring 
for employees if surveillance has 
revealed, through at least two 
consecutive sampling periods, that 
employee exposure is below the action 
level. pro\ided that the results are 
statistically representative and 
consistent with the employer's 
knowledge of the job and work 
operation. 

( 6 ) Accuracy of monitoring. 

Monitoring shall be accurate, to a 95 
percent confidence level, to within plus 
or minus 25 percent for airborne 
concentrations of formaldehyde at the 
PEL and to within plus or minus 35 
percent for airborne concentrations of 
formaldehyde at the action level 

(7) Employee notification of 
monitoring results. Within 15 days of 
receiving the results of exposure 
monitoring conducted under this 
standard, the employer shall notify the 
affected employees of these results, in 
writing, either by distributing copies of 
the results to the employees or by 
posting the results. If the employee 
exposure is over the PEL, the employer 
shall develop and implement a written 
plan to reduce employee exposure to or 
below the PEL, and the written notice to 
employees shall contain a description of 
the corrective action being taken by the 
employer to decrease the exposure to 
ivithin the permissible exposure limit. 

(8) Observation of monitoring. (I) The 
employer shall provide affected 
employees or their designated 
representatives an opportunity to 
observe any monitoring of employee 
exposure to formaldehyde required by 
this standard. 

(ii) When observation of the 
monitoring of employee exposure to 
formaldehyde requires entry into an 
area where the use of protective clothing 
or equipment is required, the employer 
shall provide and require the observer to 
use such clothing and equipment and 
shall assure that the observer compUed 
with all other applicable safety and 
health procedures. 

(e) Regulated areas. (1) The employer 
shall establish regulated areas where 
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exposures to formaldehyde may exceed 
the PEL These areas shall be posted at 
all entrances and accessways with signs 
bearing the following information: 

danger 

R)RMAli>KHYDE 
WTENTIAL CANCER HAZARD 

eye and respiratory system 

IRRITANT 

KtlSPIRATORS REQUIRED 

additional protective EQUIPMENT 
MAY BE REQUIRED 

(2) The employer shall limit access to 
regulated areas to authorized persons. 

(3) Whenever an employer at a multi- 
employer worksite establishes a 
regulated area, that employer shall 
communicate the location and 
restrictions of access to the regulated 
area to other employers with work 
operations at that worksite. 

(f) Methods of compliance^\) 
Engineering controls ond work 
practices* ll)e employer shall institute 
engineering and work practice controls 
to reduce and maintain employee 
exposures to formaldehyde at or below 
the PEL except to the extent the 
employer has established that such 
controls are not feasible. 

(2) Exception, Whenever feasible 
engineering and work practice controls 
cannot reduce employee exposure to or 
below the PEL the employer shall apply 
them to reduce employee exposures to 
the lowest levels achievable and shall 
supplement these controls with 
respirators which satisfy this standard. 

(g) Respiratory protection —(1) 

General Where respiratory protection is 
required, the employer shall provide, at 
no cost to the employee and shall assure 
the proper use of the respirators which 
comply with the requirements of this 
paragraph to reduce employee 
exposures to or below the PEL 
Respirators shall be used in the 
following circumstances: 

(1) During the interval necessary to 
install or implement feasible engineering 
and work practice controls; 

(ii) In work operations, such as 
mnintenance ond repair activities or 
vessel cleaning, for which the employer 
establishes that engineering and wo^ 
practice controls are not feasible; 

(iii) In work situations where feasible 
engineering and work practice controls 
are not yet sufficient to reduce exposure 
to or below the permissible exposure 
lirnitr. and 

(iv) In emergencies. 

(2) Respirator selection, (i) The 
appropriate respirators as specified in 
Table 1 shall be selected from those 
approved by the Mine Safety and Health 


Administration (MSHA) and by the 
National Institute for Occupational 
Siifety and Health (NIOSH) under the 
provisions of 30 Cra Part 11. 

(ii) The employer shall make available 
a powered air purifying respirator, 
meeting the specifications in Table 1, to 
any employee who experiences 
diiTiculty wearing a negative pressure 
respirator to reduce exposure to 
formaldehyde. 

Table 1.— Minimum RcoumeMENTS for Res¬ 
piratory Protection Against FormaloC' 
KVOE 
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(3) Respirator usage, (i) Where 
respirator use is required by this 
standard, the employer shall institute a 
respiratory protection program in 
accordance with 29 CHR 19iai34 (b), 
(d). (e). and (f). Meeting the 
specifications outlined in the medical 
surveillance section of the standard 
shall constitute compliance with 29 CFR 
1910.134(b)(10). 

(ii) The employer shall perform 
quantitative fit tests and record the 
results at the lime of initial fitting for 
each employee assigned to wear a 
negative pressure respirator. The 
quantitative fit testing shall be repeated 
for any employee if it is recommended 
by the examining physician. 

(A) Respirators selected shall be from 
those exhibiting the best facepiece fit. 

(B) No respirator shall be chosen that 
would potentially permit formaldehyde 
concentrations in excess of the 


permissible exposure limit in the 
employee’s breathing zone. 

(iii) Where air purifying chemical 
cartridge respirators arc used, the air 
purifying cartridges shall be replaced at 
the ond of each work shift. 

(iv) Unless the canister contains an 
end-ofservice-tife indicator to show 
when breakthrough occurs, canisters 
used on air purifying canister type 
respirators shall be replaced at the 
completion of two workshifis within a 
48'hour period. A label shall be attached 
to the canister indicating the date and 
time when it was first installed on the 
respirator. 

(v) Employers shall permit employees 
lo leave the work area to wash their 
faces and respirator facepieces as 
needed lo prevent skin irritation from 
respirator use. 

(h) Protective equipment and 
clothing —(1) Provision and use. When 
the employee’s skin may come into 
contact with liquids or irritating or 
sensitizing solids containing 
formaldehyde, the employer shall 
provide appropriate protective 
equipment and clothing, at no cost to the 
employee, and assure that the employee 
uses this protective equipment and 
clothing. Examples of such protective 
devices include full body protective 
clothing, gloves, bools, head and neck 
covering, and face shields and goggles. 

(i) The employer shall select and 
provide protective equipment and 
clothing in accordance with 29 CVR 
1910.132 and 29 CFR 1910.133. 

(ii) When an employee experiences 
eye irritation from exposure to airborne 
formaldehyde, the employer shall make 
gas-proof goggles available at no cost to 
the employee. 

(2) Removal and Storage, (i) Clothing 
and protective equipment that becomes 
contaminated with formaldehyde shall 
be stored in such a manner so as lo 
minimize employee exposure and not be 
worn again until cleaned or laundered. 

(ii) Storage areas and containers with 
formaldehyde-contaminated clothing or 
equipment shall hove a label which 
contains the following information: 
DANGER 

CONTAINS FORMAUIEHYDK 

POTENTIAL CANCER 11AZARD 

EYE AND RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 
IRRITANT 

(iii) The employer shall assure that no 
employee takes home equipment or 
clothing contaminated with irritating or 
sensitizing materials containing 
formaldehyde or wet from splashes or 
spills of formaldehyde. 
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(3) Cleaninjf and Replacement, (ij The 
employer shall clean, launder, repair, or 
replace all required protective clothing 
and equipment for each affected 
employee as necessary to assure its 
effectiveness. 

(ii) The employer shall assure that 
only trained persons remove protective 
clothing and equipment from storage for 
the purposes of laundering, cleaning, or 
disposal. 

(iii) The employer shall inform any 
person who launders or cleans such 
clothing or equipment of formaldehyde's 
potentially harmful effects and of 
procedures to safely handle the clothing 
and equipment. 

(1] Hygiene protection. (1) The 
employer shall provide change rooms 
and showers, as described in 29 CFR 
1910.141. for employees who are 
required to change into protective 
clothing to prevent skin contact with 
formaldehyde. 

(2] If employees may become splashed 
with formaldehyde solutions, the 
employer shall provide conveniently 
located quick drench showers and 
assure that ejected employees use 
these facilities immediately. 

(3] If there is any possibility that an 
employee's eyes may be splashed with 
liquid formaldehvde, the employer shall 
provide eye-wash fountains within the 
immediate work area for emergency use. 

(j) Housekeeping. The employer shall 
conduct a program to detect leaks and 
spills, including regular visual 
inspections of operations involving 
solutions of formaldehyde or 
formaldehyde gas. 

(1) Preventative maintenance of 
equipment, including surveys for leaks, 
shall be undertaken at regular intervals. 

(2) In work areas where spillage may 
occur, the employer shall make 
provisions to contain the spill, to 
decontaminate the work orea, and to 
dispose of waste. 

(3) The employer shall assure that all 
leaks are repaired and spills are cleaned 
promptly by employees wearing suitable 
protective equipment (including 
respirators) and train^ in proper 
methods for cleanup and 
decontamination. 

(4) Formaldehyde-contaminated waste 
and debris shall be placed for disposal 
in scaled containers bearing a warning 
containing the following information: 
CAimON 

CONTAINS FORMAIi)EHYDE 

AVOID INHAIJKTION AND SKIN 
CO.NTACT 

(k) Emergencies. (Ij A written plan, 
including at least the elements 
prescribed in 29 CFR 1910.38(a), shall be 
developed for each workplace where 


there is employee exposure to 
formaldehyde. 

(2) All employees shall be thoroughly 
trained of their responsibilities in the 
event of an emergency. 

(3) The employer shall assure that 
appropriate equipment and supplies 
shall be located in each area where an 
emergency could occur. 

(4) The employer shall make 
provisions for immediate evacuation, 
transportation, and medical assistance 
at a designated medical facility for 
affected employees. 

(5) The employer shall assure that 
only designated personnel furnished 
with appropriate personnel protective 
equipment and trained in reentry 
procedures shall clean up spills or repair 
leaks. 

(6) All employees, except those 
designated to correct the situation, shall 
be evacuated from the area where the 
emergency occurred until cleanup has 
been completed. 

(1) Medical surveillance —(1) 
Employees covered. The employer shall 
institute medical surveillance programs 
for all employees required to wear a 
respirator to reduce their exposure to 
formaldehyde and for employees 
exposed to formaldehyde in 
emergencies. 

(2) Examination by a physician. The 
employer shall assure that all medical 
examinations and procedures are 
performed by or under the supervision 
of a licensed physician and are provided 
without cost to the employee, without 
loss of pay. and at a reasonable time 
and place. 

(3) Periodic examinations. The 
employer shall make medicai 
examinations available to each 
employee who is required to wear a 
respirator at the time of initial 
assignment and at least annually 
thereafter. The medical examination 
shall include: 

(i) A medical and work history with 
emphasis on evidence of eye. nose, or 
throat irritation: shortness of breath: 
sinusitis, skin reaction or 
(lypersensitivity: and allergic conditions, 
such as asthma or hay fever. 

(ii) A physical examination with 
emphasis on evidence of irritation or 
sensitization of the respiratory system 
or skin, shortness of breath, or irritation 
of the eyes. 

(iii) A pulmonary function test, to 
indude at least a determination of 
forced vital capacity (FVC) and forced 
expiratory volume in 1 second (FEVi). 

(iv) Any other test which the 
examining physician deems necessary 
to complete the written opinion. 

(v) Counseling of employees having 
medical conditions that would be 


directly or indirectly aggravated by 
exposure to formaldehyde or use of a 
respirator on the increased risk of 
impairment of their health. 

(4) Examinations for employees 
exposed in an emergency. The employer 
shall make medical examinations 
available as soon as possible to all 
employees who have been exposed to 
formaldehyde in an emergency, 

(i) The examination shall indude a 
medical and work history with emphasis 
on any evidence of eye. nose, or throat 
irritation: shortness of breath; sinusitis; 
skin reaction or hypersensitivity: and 
allergic conditions, such as asthma or 
hay fever. 

(ii) Other examinations shall consist 
of those elements considered 
appropriate by the examining physidan. 

(5) Information provided to the 
physician. The employer shall provide 
the following information to the 
examining physician: 

(i) A copy of this standard and 
Appendices A, B. and D: 

(ii) A description of the affected 
employee's duties as they relate to the 
employee's exposure: 

(iii) The representative exposure level 
for the employee's job assignment: 

(iv) A description of any personal 
protective equipment and respiratoiy 
protection used or to be used by the 
employee; and 

(v) Information from previous medical 
examinations of the affected employee 
within the control of the employer. 

(6) Physician's written opinion, (i) For 
each examination required under this 
standard, the employer shall obtain a 
written opinion from the examining 
physician. This written opinion shall 
contain the results of the medical 
examination except that it shall not 
reveal speciBc findings or diagnoses 
unrelated to occupational exposure to 
formaldehyde. The written opinion shall 
include: 

(A) The physician's opinion as to 
w'hether the employee has any medical 
condition that would place the employee 
at an increased risk of material 
impairment of health from exposure to 
formaldehyde or from use of a 
respirator. 

(B) The physician's opinion as to 
whether there is a need to reevaluate 
the effectiveness of the respirator used 
by the employee. 

(C) Any recommended limitations on 
the employee's exposure or changes in 
the use of personal protective equipment 
including respirators. 

(D) A statement that the employee has 
been informed by the physician of any 
medical conditions which would be 
aggravated by exposure to 
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formaldehyde, whether these conditions 
may have resulted from past 
formaldehyde exposure, and whether 
there is a need for further explanation or 
treatment. 

(ii] The employer shall obtain the 
results of the medical examination and 
tests from the physician. 

(Ui) The employer shall provide a 
copy of the physician*s written opinion 
to the effected employee within 15 days 
of its receipt 

(m) Hazard Communication —(1) 
General. Notwithstanding any 
exemption granted in 29 CFR 
19101200(b) (1), (3) and (5) each 
employer who has a workplace covered 
by this standard shall comply with the 
requirements of 29 CFR 1910.1200 (eHl)* 

( 2 ) Labels, (ij The employer shall 
assure that precautionary labels 
complying with the requirements of 29 
CFR 1910.1200(f) are affixed to all 
containers of formaldehyde or 
fonriHldehyde-treated products leaving 
the workplace and all containers of 
formaldehyde and formaldehyde^treated 
products in the workplace. 

(ii) Labels shall Include the following 
information: 

caution 

CONTAINS FORMALDEHYDE 

EYE AND RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 
IRRITANT 

PCmCNTTAL CANCER HAZARD 
AVOID INHALATION 

(iii) The following formaldehyde* 
treated products or containers of these 
products do not need to be labeled: 

(A) Garments, bedclothes and 
draperies made from fabric treated with 
formaldehyde: and 

(B) (Furniture. 

(iv) Substitute warning labels. The 
employer may use warning labels 
required by other statutes, regulations, 
or ordinances which impart the same 
information as the warning statements 
required by this paragraph. 

(3) Material Safety Data Sheets. (I) 

Any employer who has a place of 
employment covered by this standard 
who manufactures or imports 
formaldehyde or materials capable of 
rele a sing formaldehyde shall comply 
with the requirements of 29 CFR 
1910.1200 (g) with regard to the 
development and up^ting of Material 
Safely Data Sheets. 

(ii) Formaldehyde manufacturers, 
importers and those distributing 
formaldehyde or formaldehyde-treated 
products capable of releasing 
formaldehyde shall assure that Material 
Safety Data Sheets and updated 
information are provided to all 
employers purchasing such materials or 


products at the time of the initial 
shipment and at the time of the first 
shipment after a material safety data 
sheet is updated. 

(n) Employee Information and 
Training. (1). Participation. The 
employer shall assure that all employees 
who are assigned to workplaces covered 
by this standard participate in a training 
program. 

(2) Frequency, (i) Employers shall 
provide employees with information and 
training on formaldehyde at the time of 
their initial assignment and whenever a 
new hazard from formaldehyde is 
introduced into their work area. 

(ii) Employers shall provide such 
inf^ormation and training on at least an 
annual basis for all employees exposed 
to formaldehyde concentrations at or 
above the action level. 

(3) Training Materials. The training 
pro^am shall be conducted in a manner 
which the employee is able to 
understand and shall include: 

(i) A copy of this regulation and 
discussion of its contents with an 
explanation of the contents of the 
material safety data sheet for 
formaldehyde. 

(ii) The purpose for and a description 
of the medical surveillance program 
required by this standard; includfng: 

(A) The potential health effects « 
associated with exposure to 
formaldehyde plus a description of the 
signs and symptoms of exposure to 
formaldehyde. 

(B) Instructions to immediately report 
to the employer the development of 
signs or symptoms of overexposure to 
formaldehyde; 

(ili) Description of any operations in 
the work area where formaldehyde is 
present and an explanation of the safe 
work practices appropriate for limiting 
exposure to formaldehyde in each job: 

(iv) The purpose for. proper use of. 
and limitations of personal protective 
clothing and equipment; 

(v) Instructions for the handling of 
spills, and emergency and cleanup 
procedures; 

(vi) An explanation of the Importance 
of engineering and work practice 
controls for employee protection and 
any necessary Instruction in the use of 
these controls; and 

(vii) A review of emergency 
procedures including the specific duties 
or assignments of each employee in the 
event of an emergency. 

(4) Access to training materials, (i) 

The employer shall inform all affected 
employees of the location of written 
training materials and shall make these 
materials readily available, without cost 
to the affected employees. 


(ii) The employer shall provide, upon 
request ell training materials relating to 
the employee training program to the 
Assistant Secretary and the Director. 

(o) Recordkeeping — (1) Exposure 
measurements. The employer shall 
establish and maintain an accurate 
record of all measurements taken to 
monitor employee exposure to 
formaldehyde. This record shall include; 

(1) The date of measurement; 

(ii) The operation being monitored: 

(iii) The methods of sampling and 
analysis used and evidence of their 
accuracy and precision; 

(iv) The number, durations, and 
results of samples taken: 

(v) The type of protective devices 
worn; and 

(vi) The names, job classifications, 
social security numbers, and exposure 
estimates of the employees whose 
exposures are represented by the actual 
monitoring results. 

(2) Exposure determinations. Where 
the employer has determined that no 
monitoring is required under this 
standard, the employer shall maintain a 
record of the objective data relied upon 
to support the determination that no 
employee is exposed to formaldehyde ot 
or above the action level. 

(3) Medical surveillance. The 
employer shall establish and maintain 
an accurate record for each employee 
subject to medical surveillance under 
this standard. This record shall include; 

(i) The name and social security 
number of the employee; 

(ii) The physician^s written opinions: 

(iii) A list of any employee health 
complaints that may be related to 
exposure to formaldehyde. 

(iv) A copy of the medical 
examination results, including the 
medical history, questionnaire 
responses, and results of any medical 
tests required by the standard or 
mandated by the examining physician. 

(4) Respirator Fit Testing, (i) The 
employer shall establish and maintain 
accurate records for each employee 
subject to negative pressure respirator 
fit testing required by this standard. 

(ii) This record shall include: 

(A) A copy of the protocol selected for 
respirator fit testing. 

(B) A copy of the results of any 
quantitative fit testing performed. 

(C) The size and manufacturer of the 
types of respirators available for 
selection. 

(D) The dale of the most recent fit 
testing, the name and social security 
number of the tested employee, and the 
respirator type and facepiece selected. 

(iii) Respirator fit testing records. 
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(5) Record Retention, The employer 
shall retain records required by this 
standard for at least the followinij 
periods: 

(1) Exposure records and 
determinations shall be kept for 30 
years. 

(ii) Medical records shall be kept for 
the duration of employment plus 30 
years. 

(iii) Respirator fit testing records shall 
be kept until replaced by a more recent 
record, 

(6) Availobility of Reconis (1) Upon 
request^he employer shall make all 
records maintained as a requirement of 
this standard available for examination 
and copying to the Assistant Secretary 
and the Director. 

(ii) The employer shall make 
employee exposure records, including 
estimates made from representative 
monitoring and compliance plans, 
available upon request for examination 
and copying to the subject employee, or 
former employee, and employee 
representatives In accordance with 29 
CF*R 1910.20(aHc) and (gHih 

(ill) Employee medical records 
required by this standard shall be 
provided upon request for examination 
and copying, to the subject employee or 
former employee or to anyone having 
the specific written consent of the 
subject employee or former employee. 

(7) Transfer of records, (i) The 
employer shall comply with the 
requirements on transfer of records set 
forth in the standard. Access to Medical 
Records. 29 CFR 1910.20(h). 

(ii) If the employer ceases to do 
business and there is no successor 
employer to receive and retain the 
records for the prescribed period, the 
employer shall notify the Director at 
least 90 days prior to disposal and 
transmit them to the Director. 

(p) Dates (1) Effective date. This 
section shall become effective |60 days 
lifter publication of the final ruie| unless 
otherwise noted below, 

(2) Start-up dotes^i) Exposure 
nwQsurcmefts and determinations, (A) 
Initial monitoring or objective 
determinations that no monitoring is 
required by the standard shall be 
completed by (6 months after the 
effective date of the final rule). 

|B) Measurements representative of 
employee exposure to formaldehyde 
taken in the preceeding six months may 
be used to fulfill the initial monitoring or 
exposure determination requirement 
provided the sampling and analytical 
methods used meet the accuracy and 
confidence levels required by this 
standard. 

(ii) Medicalsurveithnee. .Medical 
surveillance rc^quired by this standard 


shall be completed by (6 months after 
the effective date of the final rule). 

(iii) Emergency plan. The emergency 
plan required by this standard shall be 
completed by (6 months after the 
effective date of the final rule). 

(iv) Engineering and work practic,e 
controls. Fjigineering and work practice 
controls required by this standard shall 
be implemented os soon as possible, but 
no later than one year after the effective 
date of this standard except for 
businesses employing less than 20 
employees, lliese small business 
entities shall implement engineering and 
work practice controls as soon as 
possible, but no later than two years 
after the effective date. 

Appendix A—Substance Technical 
Guidelines for Formaldehyde 

I, Physical and Chemical Data 

A. Substance Identification. 

Chemical name: Formaldehyde. 
Chemical family: Aldehyde. 

Formula: HCHO. 

Molecular weighs 30.03. 

Chemical Abstracts Service (CAS) 

number: 50-00-0. 

Synonyms: BFV—Karsan: 
Fannoform—Lysoform: Formaldehyde, 
gas—Methanal; Formaldehyde, 
solution—Methyl aldehyde; Formalin— 
Methylene oxide: Formalith—Morbidd; 
Formic aldehyde—Oxomethane; 

Formol—Oxymethylene: Fyde— 
Paraform: HCUO—Superlysoform: 
Ivalon. 

Hazardous Ingredients: 

Aqueous formaldehyde solutions 
contain from 37-50% formaldehyde 
(CAS No. 50-00-0), and various 
percentages (1.0-15%) of methanol (CAS 
No. 67-56-1). 

B. Physical Data. 

Boiling point (760 mm Hg): 96.1-101.1 

•c. 

Freezing point: S\ovf\y forms 
paraformaldehyde below 80 *C. 

Specific gravity (ffeO = 1 @ 20 'C): 
1.1111-1.525. 

Vapor pressure (37 'C): 47-58 mm Hg. 
Vapor density (Air = 1 at 20 X); 1.03. 
Solubility in water {% by wt @ 20 'C): 
Complete. 

Percent volatiles by volume: 100, 
Appearance and odor: Clear, colorless 
liquid, pungent odor. 

//. Fire. Explosion Hazard, and 
Reactivity Data 

A. Fire: 

Flammable limits in air (% by 
volume): Lower. 7.0; Upper 73,0. 

These flammability limits are for pure 
formaldehyde gas. 

Flash point (test method); 
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Tog closed cup (ASTM D56); 158-185 
*F for aqueous solutions containing 37- 
52% formaldehyde. 

Extinguishing media: 

Use dry chemical, "alcohol foam", or 
CO»: water may be ineffective, but 
should be used to keep tire-exposed 
containers cool. 

Special fire fighting procedures: Learn 
procedures and responsibilities in the 
event of an emergency such as a fire in 
your workplace. Become familiar with 
the appropriate equipment and supplies 
used in an emergency. For example, 
wear a self-contained breathing 
apparatus (SCBA) and complete 
personal protective equipment for 
reentry in an emergency. In case of a 
fire, dilute burning liquid with water 
spray to reduce intensity of flames. 

Unusual fire and explosion hazards: 
None. 

National Fire Protection Association 
Section 325M B 704M Designation: 

Health: 2—Materials hazardous to 
health, but areas may be entered freely 
with full-faced mask self-contained 
breathing apparatus which provides eye 
protection. 

Flammability; 2—Materials which 
must be moderately heated before 
ignition will occur. Water spray may be 
used to extin^ish the fire because the 
material can be cooled below its flash 
point. 

Reactivity: 0—Materials which (in 
themselves) are normally stable even 
under fire exposure conditions and 
which are not reactive with water. 
Normal fire fighting procedures may be 
used. 

B. Reactivity. 

Stability: Stable. 

Conditions to avoid: 

Strong alkalies, high temperatures and 
temperatures below 68 *F. Reactions 
with phenol are usually exothermic. 

Incompatibility (Materials to avoid) 

Strong oxidizing agents, caustics, 
strong alkalies, isocyanates, anhydrides, 
oxides, and inorganic acids. 

Hazardous combustion or 
decomposition products: Carbon 
dioxide, carbon monoxide, hydrogen 
and formaldehyde gas. 

Hazardous polymerization: Will not 
occur. 

///. Health Hazard Data 

A. Permissible Exposure Limits. 

OSHA proposal: 

(1 ppm or 1.5 ppm] os an 8-hour time- 
weighted average (T^'A) concentration. 

B. Acute Effects of Exposure. 

ingestion (swallowing): 

Liquids containing 10% to 40% 

formaldehyde cause severe irritation 
and inflammation of mouth, throat, and 
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stomach. Severe stomach pains wilt 
follow inficstion with possible loss of 
consciousness and death. Ingestion of 
dilute formaldehyde solutions (0.03- 
0.04%) may cause mild discomfort in the 
stomach and pharynx. 

Inhahtiaa [breathing): 

Highly irritating to upper respiratory 
tract. Effects of irritation in 
e.xperlmental animals are evident even 
at exposures of 2 ppm. May cause 
infliimroation of lining of nose, throat, 
and lungs at mildly irritating 
concentrations, with bronchopneumonia 
and edema possible from extremely 
irritating exposure. Exposure above 100 
ppm may be fatal. 

Skin (dermal): 

Contact with the liquid causes 
irritation, drying, cracking, and scaling. 

A single application of 1% formalin may 
produce an irritant response. Prolonged 
and repeated contact causes a 
hardening or tanning effect Contact 
may cause an allergic dermatitis. 

Allergic contact dermatitis may be 
induced by less than 1% formalin. 

Ey 0 contact 

Kxposure to formaldehyde gas or 
contact with liquids containing 
formaldehyde can cause tearing and 
mere irritation. Contact with liquids 
can cause severe bums. Application of a 
15% formalin solution to the eyes of 
rabbits resulted in severe reaction 
(cornea) and conjunctival edema). 

.Nols^The perception of formaldehyde by 
odor and eye tnitslion become lesi aentilive 
with time as one adapts to formaldehyde. 

This can lead to overexposure if a worker is 
relying on these warning properties. 

Acute animal toxicity data: Oral, rats: 
LOm^BOO mg/kg: Dermal, rabbits: 
LOm>s 250 mg/kg; Inhalation, rats: 

LCLo* 250 mg/kg. 

C. Chronic ^ects of Exposure. 

Carcinogenicity: 

Formaldehyde has the potential for 
causing cancer and other adverse effects 
In humans. These effects have been 
(it monstrated in various animal 
experiments which show formaldehyde 
to he a cancer causing agent. In one 
study, rats exposed to formaldehyde at 
14.3 ppm for 24 months developed nasal 
cancer. Rats exposed at 5.6 ppm and 
mice exposed at 14.3 ppm also 
developed nasal cancers, but not in 
statistically significant numbers. 

^ii^tageniciiy: 

Formaldehyde is a mutagen in several 
/a vitro test-systems, but studies of in 
vivo genotoxic effects generally have 
produced negative results. 

Toxicity: 

Rats exposed to formaldehyde at 2 
ppm and 3 ppm developed benign 
tumors, changes in the cell structure, 


and inflamed mucous membranes of the 
nose. 

D. Emergency And First Aid 
Procedures. 

ingestion (swallowing): 

Induce vomiting of conscious patient 
immediately by giving 2 glasses of water 
and pressing finger down throat. 

Contact a physician immediately 
afterwards. 

inhalation (breathing): 

Remove patient from contaminated 
area. If breathing has stopped, give 
artificial respiration, then oxygen if 
needed. Contact a physician as soon as 
possible. 

Skin contact 

Remove contaminated clothing and 
wash the skin with large amounts of 
water. If irritation persists, contact a 
physician. 

Eye contact 

Flush eyes with water for at least 15 
minutes. Contact a physician 
immediately. 

fV. SpHk Leak and Disposal Procedures 

A. Steps to Take if Materials are 
Released or Spilled. 

Place leaking container in well 
ventilated areas. Eliminate ignition 
sources. Use foam to control vapors. 
Flush area with water sparingly or use 
an absorbent to contain and/or remove 
spill Dike the spill to minimize 
contaminated area and facilitate salvage 
or disposal. Avoid run-off into storm 
sewers and ditches which lead to 
natural waterways. Neutralize with 
ammonium hydroxide or complex with 
sodium sulflte. (NOTE: This reaction is 
reversible. ] Call the National Response 
Center (80(M24-8802) if spill is in 
reportable quantity (1000 Ib/day of 
formaldehyde) under ’‘SupcirfuncT*. If 
required, state and local authorities 
should be notified. 

B. Waste Disposal Method. 

Incineration, biological oxidation with 

proper acclimation of system, landfill 
only if solidified prior to disposal. Use of 
injection wells may provide an 
alternative means of disposal for ^ 
compatible materials. 

V, Monitoring and Measurement 
Procedures 

A. Exposure above the Permissible 
Exposure Limit. 

Eight hour exposure evaluation: 

Measurements taken for the purpose 
of determining employee exposure for 
the workshift are best taken with 
consecutive samples covering the full 
shift. Air samples must be taken in the 
employee's breathing zone (air that 
would most nearly represent that 
inhaled by the employee.) 

Monitoring techniques: 


Sampling and analysis may be 
performed by collection of formaldehyde 
on liquid or solid sorbents with 
subsequent chemical analysis. Sampling 
and analysis may also be performed by 
instruments such as real-time 
continuous monitoring systems, portable 
direct reading instruments, or passive 
dosimeters as long as measurements 
taken using these methods accurately 
evaluate the concentration of 
formaldehyde in employees breathing 
zones. 

OSHA *s method: 

Appendix C describes the validated 
method of sampling and analysis which 
has been tested by OSI lA for use with 
formaldehyde. The employer is 
obligated to select a monitoring method 
which meets or exceeds the accuracy 
and precision requirements of the 
standard under his unique field 
conditions. The standai^ requires that 
the method of monitoring must be 
accurate, to a 95 percent confidence 
level, to plus or minus 25 percent for 
concentrations of formaldehyde at (1 
ppm or 1.5 ppmj and to plus or minus 35 
percent for concentrations of 0.5 ppm. 

B. Qualifications, 

Since many of the duties relating to 
employee exposure are dependent on 
the results of measurement procedures, 
employers must assure that the 
evaluation of employee exposures is 
performed by a technically qunlifted 
person. 

VI Protective Clothing and Equipment 

A. Respiratory Protection (specify 

type)* 

Use NIOSH-approved formaldehyde 
cartridge or canister respirator within 
use limitations of these devices. In all 
other situations, use self-contained 
breathing apparatus (SCBA). 

B. Protective Gloves: Neoprene or 
rubber gloves. 

C. Eye Protection: Gas goggles, full 
facepiece respirator. 

D. Other protective equipment: 

For operations where spills or 

splashing may occur, use an impervious 
body covering and boots. A safety 
shower and eye bath must be available. 

VIL Miscellaneous Precautions and 
Guidelines 

A. Precautions in Handling and 
Storage. 

Small containers should be protected 
from physical damage. Detached storage 
is preferred. Outdoor storage facilities 
should be insulated and equipped with 
heating equipment to maintoin a 
minimum storage temperature of 68 T, 
Indoor storage areas should be sloped 
toward a drain or retention area. 
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Warehouses should be equipped for 
maximum ventilation in case of leaks or 
spills. 

B. Other Precautions. 

Keep formaldehyde in closed 
containers and away from heat sparks, 
and flame's. Keep containers clos^ to 
the extent possible. Use formaldehyde 
only in areas where ventilation is 
adequate. Avoid breathing air where the 
odor of formaldehyde persists. Avoid 
prolonged or repeated contact with 
formaldehyde solutions and wash with 
soap and water after handling. Do not 
enter storage areas not adequately 
ventilated. 

C. VentilatiofL 

Locai exbausU 

Recommended when appropriate to 
control employee exposure. 

General (mechanical): 

May be inadequate as the sole means 
of controlling employee exposure. 

VII!. Medical San^eillance 

Medical surveillance can play an 
Important role in protecting employees* 
health. All employees are encouraged 
strongly to participate in the program. 

A. Periodic. 

The employer must make a medical 
sutA'eillonce program available at no 
expense to employees and at a 
reasonable time and place. The penodic 
surveillance program must cover all 
employees required to wear a respirator. 
The program must be made available to 
these employees at the time of their 
initial assignment and at least annually 
thereafter. 

l*hc surveillance program shall consist 
of: 

(a) A detailed work and medical 
history. 

|b) A complete physical examination. 

(c) Pertinent laboratory examinations 
to ascertain abnormalities associated 
with respirator use or aggravated by 
formaldehyde exposure. 

(d) A pulmonary function test 
including at least forced vital capacity 
[FVC] and forced expiratory volume in 
one second (FEVi), 

Because employees who receive 
periodic medical surveillance wear 
respirators, the physician is required to 
assess pulmonary status, which includes 
an annual pulmonary function test. At 
the physician*s discretion, the periodic 
examination relating to the use of 
respirators may also include a chest x- 
ray. The physician must collect other 
information from the medical and work 
histories and the physical examination 
needed to make a determination of the 
per8on*s suitability to use a respirator 
and the need for a reevaluation of 
respirator Tit. 


The employer must provide the 
following information to the physician: 

(1) A description of the employee*8 
duties as they relate to formaldehyde 
exposure; 

(2) The concentration of formaldehyde 
and duration of exposure to 
formaldehyde of the employee: 

(3) A description of any personal 
protective equipment the employee is 
required to wear, and 

(4) The results of prior medical 
examinations and opinions concerning 
the employee's health as it relates to 
information collected to comply with the 
standard for occupational exposure to 
formaldehyde. 

After a medical examination the 
physician roust prepare a written report 
containing: 

(1) The physician's opinion as to 
whether the employee has any medical 
condition which places that employee at 
an increased risk of material impairment 
to health from exposure to formaldehyde 
or use of respirators. 

(2) Any recommended special 
protective measures to be provided: and 

(3) Any recommended testing or 
limitation on the use of respirators. 

All records from medical 
examinations, including disease 
surveys, must be retained. 

B. Additional. 

Medical consultation must be made 
available promptly if the employee Is 
experiencing signs or symptoms of 
overexposure to formaldehyde. 

C. Emergency. 

In the event that an employee Is 
exposed to formaldehyde in an 
emergency situation or develops signs or 
symptoms associated with acute toxicity 
from formaldehyde exposure, the 
employer must provide the employee 
with a medical examination as soon as 
possible. This examination shall include 
all the steps necessary to stabilize the 
health of the employee. The examining 
physician may recommend a 72-hour 
medical observation period to ensure 
that any delayed systemic effects which 
may result from acute exposure are 
minimized. 

Appendix B—Medical Surv^eillance 
Guidelines for Formaldehyde 

/. Health Hazards 

The occupational health hazards of 
formaldehyde are mainly related to its 
toxic effects after inhalation, after direct 
contact with the skin and eyes, and after 
ingestion. 

//. Toxicology 

Inhaled formaldehyde causes 
irritation of the eyes, nose, and throat. A 
typical mucous membrane irritant, it can 


result in an itchy, runny, or stuffy nose; 
a dry or sore throat; eye irritation; and 
headache. These effects are similar to a 
cold or allergy produced by other 
membrane irritants including viruses or 
pollens. Both severity and number of 
effects increase with increasing 
exposure, but they are rapidly reversible 
once the worker is removed from the 
source of exposure. 

It has been suggested that 
formaldehyde can potentiate preexisting 
asthma, but it is unclear whether 
formaldehyde, itself, can cause 
respiratory sensitization. About 10 to 20 
percent of the general population tends 
to exhibit hypersusceptibility, and these 
persons are the most likely to respond to 
the effects of formaldehyde. Workers 
exposed to formaldehyde and respirable 
dusts may undergo decreases in 
pulmonary function over the workshif? 

Formaldehyde has caused nasal 
cancer in laboratory rodents exposed at 
5.6 to 14.3 ppm for 30 hours a week for 
up to a lifetime. It possesses mutagenic 
activity in in vitro test systems but has 
not been found to cause chromosomal 
abnormalities in exposed workers. 
Epidemiological evidence is too 
insensitive to predict whether humans 
would also develop nasal cancer. 
Limited evidence in humans suggests 
that if it is a lung carcinogen, it is only 
weakly active. Professionals 
(embalmers, pathologists, anatomists] 
appear to be at excess risk of brain 
cancer, but a causal link to 
formaldehyde has not been proven. 

Formaldehyde at 2 ppm has damaged 
the epithelial cells contained in the 
lining of the nasal cavities of animals 
and induced benign tumors, thought to 
be similar to microcystic papillary 
adenomas in humans. Some evidence 
exists that humans may be at greater 
risk of nasal cancer if they have a 
history of sinusitis or nasal polyps. 

The effects of formaldehyde on the 
skin consist of primary irritation and 
allergic sensitization. Repeated contact 
causes hardening and cracking. Persons 
who are allergic to formaldehyde may 
develop allergic contact dermatitis in 
response to even low concentrations of 
this substance. Some persons also 
develop sensitization to formaldehyde- 
containing resins. Because higher 
concentrations (5% or more) may 
produce skin damage, a 2 percent 
solution of formalin (0.8% formaldehyde) 
is recommended for any patch testing 
done to confirm diagnosis of 
formaldehyde allergy in symptomatic 
patients. Routine surveillance by patch 
testing is not recommended. 
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III Signs and Symptoms of Acute 
Overexposure 

The concentration of formaldehyde 
that is immediately dangerous to life 
and health (lOLH] is 100 ppm. Exposures 
Irotween 50 and 100 ppm cause severe 
injury to the respiratory tract, such as 
pulmonary edema, inflammation, 
pneumonitis, and pneumonia. Between 
10 and 20 ppm, irritation is so severe 
that it is difficult to take a normal 
breath. At levels of 1 to 5 ppm, some 
persons will experience mild to 
moderate irritation, particularly of the 
eyes. 

Formaldehyde is a moderate skin 
irritant At concentrations above 5 
percent, it may produce reddening and 
inflammation. It is a severe irritant to 
the eyes and can lead to permanent eye 
ddmage. Swallowing formaldehyde 
solutions causes immediate irritation of 
the mouth, throat and stomach, 
resulting in nausea and vomiting. In 
extreme cases severe abdominal pain is 
experienced, possibly followed by 
collapse and even death. 

/K Surveillance and Preventive 
Considerations 

As noted above, formaldehyde can 
cause both sensory irritation and an 
inflammatory reaction with cellular and 
tissue damage. It causes irritation and 
sensitisation of the skin and irritation 
with possible sensitization of the 
respiratory system. Animal studies 
indicate that it is a tumorigen at 2 ppm 
and a carcinogen at 5.6 ppm and above. 
Limited evidence in humans is 
inconclusive with regard to 
formaldehyde's carcinogenic effects, but 
this evidence suggests that some 
workers who are exposed to 
formaldehyde are also at excess risk of 
developing brain cancer. The physician 
should be aware of the findings of these 
studies in evaluating the health of 
employees exposed to formaldehyde. 

Adequate screening tests to determine 
an employee's potential for developing 
serious chronic diseases, such as cancer, 
frequently do not exist. While there is 
no specific test for formaldehyde, the 
animal studies indicate that tumor 
promotion, leading to a much higher 
incidence of cancer, occurs when tissue 
damage and cell death occur. Such 
effects may be observable by 
examination of the nose and upper 
respiratory tract. In addition, a history 
of smoking and alcohol consumption 
would predispose an individual to 
develop certain types of cancer in the 
respiratory system. A history of nasal 
polyps and sinusitis may also 
predispose a person to nasal cancer. A 
work history of exposure to wood dust 


and possibly to employment in the 
textile Industry would suggest an 
additional risk of nasal cancer. 

It is important for the physician to 
become familiar with the conditions in 
which the employee is potentially 
exposed to formaldehyde. The physician 
also must become familiar with the signs 
and symptoms that indicate a worker 
might be receiving unacceptable 
exposure to formaldehyde. Such 
symptoms might include complaints of 
eye. nose, and throat irritation possibly 
with associated complaints of recurrent 
headaches. Signs might include 
dermatitis, reddened eyes or skin, dry 
and cracked skin appearing "leathered**, 
and evidence of damage to the nasal 
passages. Other evidence that might 
suggest an effect from formaldehyde in 
some circumstances would include 
asthma or acute changes in pulmonary 
function. These signs and symptoms are 
especially important in evaluating the 
medical and work histories and in 
conducting the physical examination. 
When the physician detects evidence 
pointing toward unacceptable 
formaldehyde exp>osure in an active 
employee, the physician should 
recommend in the written opinion that 
measures be taken by the employer to 
decrease the exposure of the employee 
and lower the risk of serious long-term 
consequences. 

The employer is required to institute a 
medical surveillance program for all 
employees who are or will be exposed 
to formaldehyde at or above the 
permissible exposure limit (1.0 ppm). 

The employer must provide annual 
pulmonary function tests to these 
employees since they would be required 
to wear a respirator to reduce 
formaldehyde exposure. All 
examinations and procedures must be 
performed by or under the supervision 
of a licensed physician at a reasonable 
time and place for the employee and at 
no cost to the employee. 

Although broad latitude in prescribing 
specific tests to be included in the 
medical surveillance program it 
extended to the examining physician. 
OSHA requires inclusion of the 
following elements in the routine 
examination: 

(1) Medical and work histories with 
special emphasis on eye. nose, or throat 
irritation: shortness of breath; sinusitis; 
skin reactions or hypersensitivity; and 
allergic conditions such as asthma or 
hayfever. 

(2) A physical examination with 
particular emphasis on any evidence of 
irritation or sensitization of the 
respiratory system and skin, evidence of 


shortness of breath, and evidence of 
irritation of the eyes. 

(3) A pulmonary function test 
including at least forced vital capacity 
and forced expiratory* volume in one 
second. 

(4) Any laboratory or other test 
deemed necessary by the examining 
physician. 

In addition, the physician must 
determine the worker s suitability for 
respirator use. Workers or job 
applicants who have medical conditions 
that would be aggravated by exposure 
to formaldehyde or use of a respirator 
need to receive counseling on the 
increased risk of impairment of their 
health from working with formaldehyde. 

In certain cases, to provide sound 
medical advice to the employer and the 
employee, the physician must evaluate 
situations not directly related to 
formaldehyde. For example, employees 
with skin diseases, whether or not they 
are formaldehyde related, may be 
unable to tolerate wearing protective 
clothing. In addition, those with chronic 
respiratory diseases may not tolerate 
the wearing of negative pressure (air 
purifying) respirators. Additional tests 
and procedures that will help the 
physician determine which employees 
are medically unable to wear such 
respirators must include a pulmonary 
function test with measurement of the 
employee's forced vital capacity (FVC), 
and forced expiratory volume at one 
second (FEVi). Ratios of FEV, to FVC as 
well as measured FVC and measured 
FEVl to their expected values corrected 
for variations due to age, sex. race, and 
height must be calculated. Whether a 
chest X-ray will provide useful 
information should be considered. 

While little is known about the lung 
term consequences of high short-term 
exposures, some animal data indicate 
that this type of exposure may present a 
higher risk than the same total dose 
delivered over the entire workday or 
workweek. Thus, it appears prudent to 
monitor such affected employees 
closely. 

In the event of emergency exposure, 
and especially when the employee 
experiences signs and symptoms 
possible related to formaldehyde 
exposure, the employer is required to 
provide the employee with the 
opportunity for additional medical 
surveillance. Because these situations 
may be quite specific, the judgment of 
the physician is particularly needed to 
determine appropriate tests. When 
acutely toxic effects are seen, there is an 
obvious need for medical assistance 
substantially beyond the minimum 
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requirements specified in OSHA’s 
proposed formiildehyde standard. 

The employer is required to provide 
the physician with the follovring 
information: a copy of this standard and 
appendices A. B. and D; and description 
of the affected employee’s duties as they 
relate to the employee's exposure 
concentration: the exposure 
concentration from representative 
monitoring along with the employee’s 
duration of exposure (eg. 15 hr/wk. three 
S-hr shifts a week, full-time): a 
description of any personal pmledivc 
equipment, including respirators, used 
by the employee; and the results of any 
pre\nous medical determinations related 
to formaldehyde exposure for the 
affected employee that are within the 
employer’s control. 

The employer is required to obtain the 
results of the medical examinations and 
a written stotement from the physician. 
This statement must contain the 
physicion's opinion as to whether the 
employee has any medical condition 
which would place the employee at 
incu^eased risk of impaired health from 
exposure to formaldehyde or use of 
respirators. The physician must also 
state his opinion regarding any 
restrictions that should be placed on the 
employee’s exposure to formaldehyde or 
upon the use of protective clothing or 
equipment such as respirators, llie 
physician’s opinion must also contain a 
statement regarding the suitability of the 
employee to wear the type of respirator 
assigned and a recommendation as to 
whether or not respirator fit testing 
should be conducted. Finally, the 
physician must inform the employer that 
the employee has been informed by the 
physician of the results of the medical 
examination and of any medical 
conditions whicrh require further, 
explanation or treatment. This written 
opinion is not to contain any 
information on specific findings or 
diagnoses unrelated to occupational 
exposure to formaldehyde. After the 
employer has received the physician’s 
statement, the employer is required to 
make this information available to the 
affected employee. 

The purpose in requiring the 
examining physician to supply the 
employer with a written opinion is to 
provide the employer w*ith a medical 
basis to assist the employer in placing 
employees initially, in determining that 
their health is, or is not. beipg impaired 
by formaldohyde. and to assess the 
employee’s ability to use protective 
clothing and equipment. 


Appendix C—Sampling and Anal>iical 
Methods for Formaldehyde 

A number of methods are available 
for monitoring employee exposure to 
formaldehyde. In general, sampling Is 
conducted using solid or liquid sorbents 
and sampling pumps, and the 
subsequent analysis of the samples is 
conducted by colorimetry, gas 
chromatography, or polarography. 
Passive dosimeters and detector tubes 
also have been used for determination 
of formaldehyde in the environment 
’There arc several commercially 
available portable gas analyzers and 
monitoring units as well. The various 
methods available have different 
odvantages and interferences (Exs. 58: 
77-19), so that the best method available 
will depend to an extent on the type of 
operation being monitored. 

This appendix describes the method 
presently used at the OSHA Analytical 
Laboratory in Salt Lake City for 
measorement of formaldehyde. The 
method is the most sensitive method 
presently validated for measurement of 
employee exposure and it is almost free 
of interferences. Inclusion of this 
method in the appendix does not imply 
that it is the only one which will be 
satisfactory. Other methods may also be 
acceptoble provided they can determine 
formaldehyde at the permissible 
exposure limit within ±2S% of the 
’’true” value at the 96^ confidence level. 
Where applicable, the method must also 
be able to measure formaldehyde at the 
action level to ±35% of the ’’true” value 
with a 95% confidence. This accuracy 
requirement applies to other toxic 
substance staixdards promulgated by 
OSMA and it was also the basis used for 
methods of sampling and analysis 
developed by the Standards Completion 
Program. 

OSHA’s Analytical Laboratory Method 

1. Intrcductioa 

1.1 Scope 

This method describes the collection 
of airborne formaldehyde in the 
breathing zone of personnel and the 
subsequent analysis of those samples by 
differential pulse polarography. 

1.2 Principle 

A known volume of air is drawn 
through a midget fritted glass bubbler 
containing 10% methanol in water to 
collect the formaldehyde. ’The analyte is 
reacted with hydrazine (H*NNH*) 
reagent to form a formaldehyde- 
hydrazone compound. An aliquot of the 
resulting sample is determined by 
differentlol pulse polarography at a 
dropping mercury electrode. 

2. Sampling Procedure 

2.1 Apparatus 


(a) Personal Sampling Pump A 
personal sampling pump calibrated 
within 5% at the recommended flow rote 
w'ilh representative sampler in line to 
minimize errors associated with 
uncertainties in the volume sampled 

(b) Filter holder, 3-piece cassette, 
polystyrene, 37-mm diameter. 

(c) f^xed cellulose acetate membrane 
fillers, 0.8 um pore size, 37 mm diameter 
Mtllipore Type AA or equivalent, 
supported by stainless steel wire mesh 
screen. 

(d) Midget fritted glass bubblers, glass 
25-mL. silanized. 

(e) Shipping vials, silanized. 20 mL 
Teflon-lined caps. 

Note.—The use of meteritilt fabricated 
from Poh'vinyl Chloride (PVCJ or Bakeiite 
producis for the ootleclion and/or storage of 
formaklahyde is not acceptable. 

2.2 Procedure 

(a) A minimum sample size of 30 L is 
recommended. Sample at a known flow 
rate of 0.5 to 1 L min (section 2.1a). The 
maximum volume sampled should not 
exceed 160 L at 1 L/min. 

(b) Connect the bubbler containing 15 
mL of 10% methanol to the sampling 
pump with Tygon or rubber tubing. 

Don’t use PVC tubing preceding the 
bubbler. Substitution of a midget 
impinger for a fritted glass bubbler Is 
unacceptable. 

(c) If evaporation losses occur during 
sampling, add additional solution to the 
bubbler to maintain the required 
concentration of methanol in the 
collecting solufton. 

(d) Terminate sampling at the 
predetermined time and record the 
sample flow rate, colleclion time and 
ambient temperature and pressure. If 
pressure reading is unavailable, record 
the elevation. 

(e) Blank. With each batch of ten 
samples submit at least one bubbler 
sample from the same lot of sorbent 
solution which is subjected to the samr 
handling as for the samples except that 
no air is drawn through it. Label this as 
a sample blank. 

(0 ’iVansfer the bubbler solution to a 
20 mL glass vial. Rinse the bubbler with 
2 or 3 mL of the sample collecting 
solution and pour the rinsings into the 
sample vial. Place the Teflon lined cap 
tightly on the vial and use vinyl or 
waterproof tape around the cap to 
prevent leakage during shipment. Use of 
plastic storage containers or Bakelite 
caps are not acceptable. 

3. Analytical Ptxx^ure 

3.1 Apparatus 

(a) Polarographic Analyzer or 
Controller-Mocjel 374 monufactured by 
Princeton Applied Research (PAR) or 
equivalent. 
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(b) Polarographic Cell Sequencer— 
PAR M316 or equivalent 

(c) 15 mL glass polarogrophic cells. 

(d) Nitrogen purification apparatus^ 
cleoxygenation system. 

(c) volumetric and micropipettes, 
volumetric flasks, beakers and general 
laboratory glassware. 

(0 pH meter. 

3.2 Reagents 

All chemicals should be ACS reagent 
grade or equivalent. 

(a) Methanol solution^ 10% [V/V]: 
Dilute 100 mL of reagent grade methanol 
to one liter with deionized water. 

(b) Acetate buffer, pH 4: Prepare an 
equimolar mixture of acetic acid and 
senium acetate. 0.1 M. in deionized 
water. 

(c) Hydrazine reagent, 2% ( W/V): 
Dissolve 2 grams of hydrazine sulfate 
(H3 NNHj*HsS 04) in deionized water 
and dilute to 100 mL with deionized 
water. Close tightly and make fresh 
weekly. 

(d) Supporting electrolyte: Mix 10% 
methanol solution, acetate buffer, and 
2% hydrazine reagent in the ratio of 5:4:1 
respectively. Prepare 100 mL of this 
solution for each analysis. Make fresh 
daily. 

(c) Formaldehyde stock solution, 100 
ppm: Dissolve 2.7 grams (about 3 mL) of 
37% formaldehyde solution in one liter 
of deionized water. This solution must 
be standardized as described in Section 
3.4.1. The solution is stable for at least 3 
months. (Note: After 3 months, re- 
standardization is required). 

(f) Formaldehyde solution, 100ppm, 

10ppm, and 1 ppm: Make appropriate 
serial dilutions of the formaldehyde 
stock solution with 10% methanol. 

(g) Reagents in standardization of 
formaldehyde stock standard solution: 

H) Sodium carbonate, certiried. 99% 
minimum purity; Dry at 120 *C for 2 
hours, then transfer to a dessicator. Dry 
to a constant weight. Use os a primary 
standard. 

(2) Sulfuric acid Hsmh)* concentrated 
|98%): 

(3) Sulfuric acid, 0.1 N: Add 3 mL of 
concentrated sulfuric acid slowly to one 
liter of deionized water. 

(4) Sodium sulfite, 12.5% (W/V): 
Dissolve 140 grams of reagent in 
deionized water and store in a 
refrigerator. 


3.3 Sample preparation 

(a) Measure and record the total 
volume of each sample with a graduated 
cylinder. 

(b) Transfer the sample solution to a 
25 mL volumetric flask. Rinse the 
graduated cylinder and the vial in which 
the sample was received with two small 
portions of 10 % methanol and add to the 
sample in the flask. Dilute the sample to 
volume with 10 % methanol. 

(c) Add exactly 4 mL of the sample 
solution. 4 mL of acetate buffer and 1 mL 
of 2 % hydrazine reagent to the 
polarographic cell. 

3.4 Standard preparation 
3.4.1 Standardization of 

formaldehyde stock solution 

(a) Use pH meter and adjust the pH of 
25 mL (measured by graduated cylinder) 
of sodium sulfite solution to 9.6 with 0.1 
N H,S04. 

(b) Weigh 50±0.05 grams of 
formaldehyde stock solution into a 250 
mL beaker. 

(c) Add 25 mL of the previously 
adjusted sodium sulfite solution. Titrate 
to pH 9.6 with 0.1 N ILSO 4 which was 
standardized at the same endpoint with 
the certified sodium carbonate. 

Calculate ppm formaldehyde as follows: 
Formaldehyde, ppm»(A—B)(C)(D)/E 

( 1 ) 

Where Amilliliters of firS 04 solution 
required to titrate the sample, 

B:* milliliters of FbS 04 solution required 
to titrate the blank, 

Cs normality of the H3SO4 solution in 
milliequivalents per milliliter, 

D-(30 milligrams per milliequivalent of 
HCHO) (1000 micrograms per 
milligram) or 30 X 10’ pg/meq of 
HCHO, 

E-grams of sample used. 

3.4^ Formaldehyde calibration 
standards 

(a) Prepare series of standards in the 
analytical range of 0-05 to 10 ppm by 
appropriate serial dilutions. 

(b) Add the aliquots of the appropriate 
formaldehyde slock solutions, using the 

ug 

HCHO (blank corrcctf^d) 
mL 


calibrated micropipets, to the 
polarographic cell containing exactly 10 
mL of supporting electrolyte. 

3.5 Analysis 

(a) Soak all glassware and 
polarographic cells in 6M nitric acid, 
rinse thoroughly with deionized water 
and air dry prior to using. 

(b) Turn on the polarographic 
analyzer and the automated cell 
sequencer, in order, and allow to warm 
up for at least 30 minutes. 

(c) Analyze the sample by 
polarography using the conditions 
specified in the operating and service 
manuals for the polarograph being used. 

(d) Prepare the samples and the 
working standard solutions as described 
in section 3.3 and 3.4. 

(e) Purge each standard and sample 
for 5 minutes with pre-purified nitrogen, 

(f) Analyze the reagent blank 
(supporting electrolyte), run a standard 
calibration curve and the samples. A 
standard should be reanalyzed after 
every five or six samples. 

(g) Record the peak current, (nA), for 
each standard and sample. The 
differential pulse polarogram of 
formaldehyde hydrazone at a dropping 
mercury electrode yields a peak at 
approximately -0.850 V. 

(h) Use any available least square 
regression program to plot a calibration 
curve of peak current. (nA) vs 
concentration (ppm. ppb or total ^g) of 
standards. 

4. Calculations 

(a) Read the weight, in pg, 
corresponding to each response (nA), 
from the standard curve (3.5-h). No 
volume corrections arc needed if the 
standard curve Is based upon pg per 10 
ml formaldehyde and the volume of the 
sample determined is identical to the 
volume of the standards determined. 

(b) Corrections for the blank must be 
made for each sample: 


pg HCHO ^g blank 

sample aliquot (mLa) blank aliquot (mts) 


(c) The concentration of formaldehyde 
in the air sampled can be expressed in 
mg/m’, which is numerically equal to 
mr/L- 


(corrected pg/mL from section 
4 b) (sample volume) 


(air volume sampled, liters) 
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(d| Another method of expressing 
concentration is ppm (corrected to 
standard conditions of 2S 'C and 760 
mm t ig). 

tM4S| 

^ 1 ^, 

Where 24.45=molar volunie (liters/ 

mole) of analyte, at 25 and 760 mm 

M.W.s molecular weight (g/molc) of 

analyte 

298= temperature (*K) at 25 “C 

Appendix I>—Quantitative Fit Test 
Procedures 

1. GeneroJ 

a. The method applies to the negative- 
pressure nonpowered air-purifying 
respirators only. 

b. ITic employer shall assign one 
individual who shall assume the full 
responsibility for implementing the 
respirator quantitative fit test program. 

2. Definition 

a. “Quantitative Fit Test” means the 
measurement of the effectiveness of a 
respirator seal in excluding the ambient 
atmosphere. The test is performed by 
dhrtding the measured concentration of 
challenge agent in a test chamber by the 
measured concentration of the challenge 
agent inside the respirator facepiece 
when the normal air purifying element 
has been replaced by an essentially 
perfect purifying element. 

b. “Challenge Agenl“ means the air 
contaminant introduced into a test 
chamber so that its concentration inside 
and outside the respirator may be 
compared. 

c. “Test Subject*’ means the person 
wearing the respirator for quantitative 
fit testing. 

d. “Normal Standing Position” means 
standing erect and straight with arms 
down along the sides and looking 
straight ahead. 

e. “Fit Factor” moans the ratio of 
challenge agent concentration outside 
with respect to the inside of a respirator 
inlet covering (facepiece or enclosure). 

3. Apparatus 

a. Instrumentation. Com oil. sodium 
chloride or other appropriate aerosol 
generation, dilution, and measurement 
systems shall be used for quantitative Ht 
test. 

b. Test chamber. The test chamber 
shall be large enough to permit all test 
subjects to freely perform all required 
exercises without distributing the 
challenge agent concentration or the 
measurement apparatus. The test 
chamber shall be equipped and 
constructed so that the challenge agent 


is effectively isolated from the ambient 
air yet uniform In concentration 
throughout the chamber. 

c. When testing air-purifying 
respirators, the normal filler or cartridge 
element shall be replaced with o high- 
cfficiency particular filter supplied by 
the same manufacturer. 

d. llie sampling instrument shall be 
selected so that a strip chart record may 
be made of the test showing the rise and 
fall of challenge agent concentration 
with each inspiration and expiration at 
fit factors of at least 2.000. 

e. The combination of substitute air- 
purifying elements (if any), challenge 
agent, and challenge agent 
concentration in the test chamber shall 
be such that the test subject is not 
exposed in excess of PEL to the 
challenge agent at any time during the 
testi^ process. 

f. The sampling port on the test 
specimen! respirator shall be placed and 
constructed so that there is no 
detectable leak around the port, a free 

*air flow is allowed into the sampling 
line at all times and so there is no 
interference with the fit or performance 
* of the respirator. 

g. The test chamber and test set-up 
shall permit the person administering 
the test to obser\’e one test subject 
inside the chamber during the test. 

h. The equipment generating the 
challenge atmosphere shall maintain the 
concentration of challenge agent 
constant within a 10 percent variation 
for the duration of the test 

L The time lag (interval between an 
event and its being recorded on the strip 
chart) of the instrumentation may not 
exce^ 2 seconds. 

j. The tubing for the test chamber 
atmosphere and for the respirator 
sampling port shall be the same 
diameter, length and material. It shall be 
kept as short as possible. The smallest 
diameter tubing recommended by the 
manufacturer shall be used. 

k. The exhaust flow from the test 
chamber shall pass through a hlgh- 
efficiency Filter before release to the 
room. 

l. When sodium chloride aerosol is 
used, the relative humidity inside the 
test chamber shall not exceed 50 
percent. 

4. Procedural Requirements 

a. The fitting of half-mask respirators 
should be started with those having 
multiple sizes and a variety of 
inter^angeable cartridges and canisters 
such as the MSA Comfr ll-M. Norton M. 
Survivair M A-O or Scott-M. Use either 
of the tests outlined below to assure that 
the facepiece is properly adjusted. 

(1) Positive pressure test. With the 
exhaust portfs) blocked the negative 


pressure of slight inhalation shouhl 
remain constant for several seconds. 

(2) Negative pressure test With the 
intake portls) blocked the negative 
pressure slight inhalation should remain 
constant for several seconds. 

b. After a facepiece Is adjusted, the 
test subjects shall wear the facepiece for 
at least 5 minutes before conducting a 
qualitative test by using one of the 
methods described below and using the 
exercise regime described in 5-a. b. c. d. 
and e. 

(IJ Isoamyl acetate test (When using 
organic vapor cartridges). 

The lest subject who can smell the 
odor should be unable to detect the odor 
of isoamyl acetate squirted into the air 
near the most vulnerable portions of the 
fucepioca seal In a location which is 
separated from the test area, the test 
subject shall be instructed to close her/ 
his eyes during the lest period. A 
combination cartridge or canister with 
organic vapor and high-efficiency filters 
shall be used when available for the 
particular mask being tested. The test 
subject shall be given an opportunity to 
smell the odor of isoamyl acetate before 
the test is conducted. 

(2) Irritant fume test (When using 
hi^-efflciency filters). 

The tost subject should be unable to 
detect the odor of irritant fume (stannic 
chloride or titanium tetrachloride 
ventilation smoke tubes) squirted into 
the air near the most vulnerable portions 
of the facepiece seal. The test subject 
shall be instructed to close her/his eyes 
during the test period 

c. *rhe test subject may enter the 
quantitative testing chamber only if she 
or he has obtained a satisfactory’ fit by 
as stated in 4-b of this Appendix. 

d Before the subject enters the test 
chamber, a reasonable stable challenge 
agent concentration shall be measured 
in the test chamber. 

e. Immediately after the subject enters 
the test chamber, the challenge agent 
concentration inside the respirator shall 
be measured to ensure that the peak 
penetration does not exceed 5 percent 
for a half-mask and 1 percent for a full 
facepiece. 

f. A stable challenge agent 
concentration shall be obtained prior to 
the actual start of testing. 

g. Respirator restraining straps may 
not be overtightened for testing. The 
straps shall adjusted by the wearer to 
give a reasonable comfortable fit typicai 
of normal use. 

5. Exercise Regime. Prior to entering 
the test chamber, the test subject shall 
be given complete instructions as to her/ 
his part in the test procedures. The test 
subject shall perform the follow’ing 
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exercises, in the order given, for each 
independent test. 

a. Normal Breathing (NB), In the 
normal standing position, without 
talking# the subject shall breathe 
normally for at least one minute. 

b. Deep Breathing (DB), In the normal 
standing position the subject shall do 
deep breathing for at least one minute 
pausing so as not to hyperventilate. 

c. Turning head side to side (SS) 
Standing in place the subject shall 
slowly turn his head from side between 
the extreme positions to each side. The 
head shall be held at each extreme 
position for at least 5 seconds. Perform 
for at least three complete cycles. 

d. Moving head up and down (UD) 
Standing in place, the subject shall 
slowly move his head up and down 
between the extreme position straight 
up and the extreme position straight 
down. The head shall be held at each 
extreme position for at least 5 seconds. 
Perform for at least three complete 
cycles. 

e. Reading (Rf The subject shall read 
out slowly and loud so as to be heard 
clearly by the test conductor or monitor. 
The test subject shall read the **rainbow 
passage'* at the end of this section. 

f. Grimace (C) The test subject shall 
grimace# smile, frown, and generally 
contort the face using the facial muscles. 
Continue for at least 15 seconds. 

g. Bend over and touch toes (B) The 
test subject shall bend at the waist and 
touch toes and return to upright position. 
Repeat for at least 30 seconds. 

h. logging in place (f) The test subject 
sh,i\\ (>erform jog in place for at least 30 
seconds. 

S. Normal Breathing (NB) Same at 
Exercise a. 

Rainbow Passage 

When the sunlight strikes raindrops in 
the air. they act like a prism and form a 
rainbow, llie rainbow is a division of 
white light into many beautiful colors. 
These take the shape of a long round 
orch. with its path high above, anc^its 
two ends apparently beyond the 
horizon. There is. according to legend, a 
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boiling pot of gold at one end. People 
look, but no one ever finds It When a 
man looks for something beyond reach, 
his friends say he is looking for the pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

6. The lest shall be terminated 
whenever any single peak penetration 
exceeds 5 percent for half masks and 1 
percent for full facepieces. The test 
subject may be refitted and retested. If 
two the three required tests are 
terminated, the fit shall be deemed 
inadequate. (See paragraph 4*h). 

7. Calculation of Fit Factors 

a. The fit factor determined by the 
quantitative fit test equals the average 
concentration inside the respirator. 

b. The average test chamber 
concentration is the arithmetic average 
of the test chamber concentration at the 
beginning and of the end of the test. 

c. The average peak concentration of 
(he challenge agent inside the respirator 
shall be the arithmetic average peak 
concentrations for each of the nine 
exercises of the test which are computed 
as the arithmetic average of the peak 
concentrations found for each breath 
during the exercise. 

d. The average peak concentration for 
an exercise may be determined 
graphically if there is not a great 
variation in the peak concentrations 
during a single exercise. 

8. Interpretation of Test Results 

The fit factor measured by the 

quantitative fit testing shall be the 
lowest of the three protection factors 
resulting from three independent tests. 

9. Other Requirements 

a. The test subject shall not be 
permitted to wear a half-mask or full 
facepiece if the minimum fit factor of 100 
or 1.000. respectively, cannot be 
obtained. If hair growth or apparel 
Interfere with a satisfactory Rt. then 
they shall be altered or removed so as to 
eliminate interference and allow a 
satisfactory fit. If a satisfactory fit is still 
not attained, the test subject must use a 
posilive^pressure respirator such as 
powered air-purifying respirators, 
supplied air respirator, or self-contained 
breathing apparatus. 
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b. The test shall not be conducted if 
there is any hair growth between the 
skin and the facepiece scaling surface. 

c. If a test subject exhibits difficulty in 
breathing during the tests, she or he 
shall be referred to a physician trained 
in respirator diseases or pulmonary 
medicine to determine whether the test 
subject can wear a respirator while 
performing her or his duties. 

d. The test subject shall be given the 
opportunity to wear the assigned 
respirator for one week. If the respirator 
does not provide a satisfactory fit during 
actual use, the test subject may request 
another QNFT which shall be performed 
immediately. 

e. A respirator fit factor card shall be 
issued to the subject with the following 
information: 

(1) Name 

(2) Date of fit test. 

(3) Protection factors obtained through 
each manufacturer, model and approval 
number of respirator tested. 

(4) Name and signature of the person 
that conducted the test. 

f. Filters used for qualitative or 
quantitative fit testing shall be replaced 
weekly, whenever increased breathing 
resistance is encountered, or when the 
test agent has altered the integrity of the 
filter media. Organic vapor cartridges/ 
canisters shall be replaced dally or 
sooner if there is any indication of 
breakthrough by the test agent 

10. In addition, because the scaling of 
the respirator may be affected, 
quantitative fit testing shall be repeated 
immediately when the test subject has a: 

(1) W'cigbt change of 20 pounds or 
more. 

(2) Significant facial scarring in the 
area of the facepiece seal. 

(3) Significant dental changes; i.e.: 
multiple extractions without prothesls, 
or acquiring dentures. 

(4) Reconstructive or cosmetic 
surgery, or 

(5) Any other condition that may 
interfere with facepiece sealing. 

|FR Doc. 85-20918. Filed 12-3-85; 4:12 pm| 
BIUUNQ COOC 4»10-2S4« 
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GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

48 CFR Ch. 5 

IGSA Notice V-1] 

Multiple Award Schedule Procurement 

agency: OfTice of Acquisition Policy. 
CSA. 

action: Notice of proposed rule and 
meeting on proposed rule* 
summary: This notice invites written 
comments on a proposed revision to the 
General Services Administration (CSA) 
Multiple Award Schedule (MAS) policy 
statement of October 1.1982 (47 FR 
50242, Nov. 5.1982), and announces 
forthcoming public meetings on the 
proposal, proposed revisions are 
based on the results of an internal GSA 
review of the policy, as well as public 
comments received on an earlier 
proposal. GSA published proposed 
clarifications and revisions to the 
current policy statement in the March 
28.1985. Federal Register (50 FR 11910). 
A number of comments were received 
on the proposed revisions regarding (1) 
consideration of a firm*s pricing 
arrangements to dealers, distributors 
and original equipment manufacturers 
(OEM) in the MAS negotiation process. 
(2) disclosure of prices on other Federal 
contracts. (3) revisions to the price 
reduction clause, and (4) disclosure of 
sales, discount and marketing data on 
the Discount Schedule and Marketing 
Data Sheets (DSMD). As a result, 
additional changes have been made in 
the proposed revision regarding these 
issues, and comments are requested on 
the proposed policy statement. GSA Is 
particularly interested in receiving 
comments or suggestions on ways of 
reducing the administrative burdens 
without compromising the agency's 
ability to get the best price for the 
products or services being acquired. 
dates: Comments should be submitted 
on or before lanuary 24.1986: public 
meetings to be held on January 10.13, 
and 14.1966 (see Supplementary 
Information for times and locations): 
parties interested in attending a public 
meeting are requested to notify GSA on 
or before January 6.1988 to indicate 
which meeting they will attend and 
whether they desire to make a 
statement. 

ADDRESS: Comments and requests to 
speak may be mailed to Ms. Marjorie 
Ashby. Office of GSA Acquisition Policy 
and Regulations. 18th A F Sts.. NW.. 
Room 4026, Washington. DC 20405. 
telephone (202) 52S-3822. Request to 
speak should identify the individual. 


firm, and the meeting that the individual 
will be attending. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Mr. Edward J. McAndrew, Office of 
GSA Acquisition Policy and 
Regulations. (202) 566-1128. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

Public Meetings 

Public meetings on this proposal will 
be held on the dates and at the locations 
listed below: 

Friday, January 10.1986. Washington. 
DC. Location: General Services 
Building. First Floor Auditorium. 18th 
A F Sts.. NW.. Time; 10 a.m. (EST); 
Monday. January 13.1986. San 
Francisco. CA. lx>cation: Holiday Inn. 
Golden Gateway. 1500 Van Ness 
Avenue. Time: 9 a.m. (PST): 

Tuesday. January 14.1986. 

Independence. MO. Location: Harry S. 
Truman Library, Library Auditorium, 
Highway 24 and Delaware (enter thru 
Main Museum entrance). Time: 9 a.m. 
(GST). 

Impact 

The Director, Office of Management 
and Budget (OMB), by memorandum 
dated December 14.1984. exempted 
certain agency procurement regulations 
from Executive Order 12291. The 
exemption applies to this rule. The 
General Services Administration (GSA) 
certifies that this document would not 
have a significant economic effect on a 
substantial number of small entities 
under the Regulatory Flexibility Act (5 
U.S.C. 601 et scq.). The revisions In the 
MAS policy statement represent 
clarifications of existing policy and 
attempts to reduce the administrative 
burden on contractors and prospective 
contractors. Therefore, no regulatory 
flexibility analysis has been prepared. 
After consideration of comments 
received, the information collection 
requirements in this rule will be 
submitted to OMB for approval under 44 
U.S.C 3501 et seq. 

Authority: 40 U.S.C 486(c). 

The complete text of the revised MAS 
policy statement follows: 

Dated December 3.1985. 

Patricia A. Ssarvo. 

Associate Administrator for Acquisition 
Policy. 

Policy Statement on Multiple Award 
Schedule 

General Table of Conlenti 

I. Introduction 

II. Discount Schedule and Marketing Data 

III. MAS Contract Pricing Arrangements 

IV. Discounts to Educational Institutions 

V. Quantity and Aggregate Discounts 


VI. Maximum Order Limitation (MOL) 

VII. Price Reductions 

VIII. Economic Price Adjustments 
Attachment I—Multiple Award Schedule 

Pricing Guide 

I. Discount Schedule and Marketing Data 

II. Prenegotiations 

III. Catalog Item Verification 

IV. Price Analysis 

V. Negotiations 

Attachment II—Discount Schedule and 
Marketing Data Sheets 

Contract Pricing Arrangements 

/. Introduction. 

This policy statement addresses 
certain significant issues concerning the 
establishment and maintenance of 
pricing orrangements under multiple 
award schedule (MAS) contracts for 
supplies and services. Except for 
Information Resource Management 
Service ((IRMS) schedule contracts 
awarded under the Teleprocessing 
Service Program (TSP) and where 
otherwise stated, this policy statement 
applies to the Information Resources 
Management Service (IRMS) and the 
Federal Supply Service (FSS) MAS 
contracts. 

In providing supply support to 
customer agencies, the General Services 
Administration (GSA) Is responsible for 
determining the best method of such 
support. GSA will continue to review its 
MAS contracts to ensure that the 
appropriate method of procurement is 
used to obtain maximum competition, 
beneficial pricing, and satisfactory 
support to customer agencies. 

When GSA provides supply support 
through the MAS program, it acts as the 
contracting agent for all Government 
organizations authorized to use MAS 
contracts. Customer agencies should be 
able to buy schedule items at prices that 
are equal to or better than those 
obtainable from any other source under 
similar circumstances. In its role as the 
Government's contracting agent it is 
GSA's goal to obtain beneficial pricing 
arrangements with vendors, consistent 
with the Government's large volume of 
purchases. 

//. Discount Schedule and Marketing 
Data 

The Government will require offerors 
to submit data with their initial 
proposals on sales, discount and 
marketing practices as specified in the 
Discount Schedule and Marketing Data 
(DSMD) sheets. Subsequent to the initial 
submission of data, offerors are required 
to update the discount and marketing 
data in the event that changes occur 
prior to the conclusion of negotiations, 
and provide such additional information 
as may be requested by the contracting 
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officer during MAS negotiations. The 
required discount and marketing data 
includes business activity and 
transactions over the MAS maximum 
order limitation (MOL). Sales data 
submitted with initial proposals need 
not be updated during MAS negotiations 
unless inadvertent errors are discovered 
in the data initially submitted, changes 
in sales data occur affecting the ^ 
commerciality of the products or 
services being offered to the 
Govemnieiit or an update is speciflcally 
requested by the contracting officer. The 
data provided by offerors will be used 
by the contracting officer to analyze 
proposals, determine commerciality of 
products or services offered to the 
GovemmefiL establish negotiation 
objectives, and determine price 
reasonableness. 

The DSMD sheets do not require the 
submission of sales, discount or 
marketing data relating to the Congress 
of the United States, including any of its 
offices or instrumentalities. Further, 
except in IRMS MAS solicitations, the 
DSMD sheets require the submission of 
discount or marketing data relating to 
contracts with Federal agencies. 

However, discount and marketing data 
relating to other Federal agencies may 
be required by IRMS contracting officers 
on a case-by-case basis. While such 
data relating to contracts with Federal 
agencies may be required and used in 
MAS negotiations, Federal agencies will 
not be used as the basis of a MAS 
award. 

The sales data in the DSMD will be 
submitted for the 12-month period 
specified by the offeror in Paragraph 9 of 
the DSMD sheets. Paragraph 9(b) of the 
DSMD sheets only requires sales data 
for a representative sample of the 
offeror's largest dollar sales volume 
items sold to the Government under the 
MAS contract(s) or. for an offeror with 
no current or recent MAS contract, 
estimated to be sold to the Government 
under a MAS contract that are claimed 
to be commercial by the offeror in 
accordance with FAR 15.804-3(c) and 
15e04-3{f). Paragraph 9(c) of the DSMD 
requires the submission of sales data by 
the offeror for each item that does not 
meet the tests of commerciality in the 
Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR). 

Offerors will certify, at the time their 
initial proposals are submitted, that 
sales, discount and marketing data 
included with those proposals is 
accurate, complete and current as of the 
date the proposal is submitted. At the 
conclusion of negotiations, offerors will 
be asked to certify any additional data 
provided or requested during 
negotiations. Foilure to submit sales. 


discount and marketing data specified in 
the DSMD sheets, furnish data 
requested by the Contracting Officer 
during negotiations or certify the 
accuracy, completeness or currency of 
any data submitted may result in no 
award. If. subsequent to award, the data 
submitted is found not to be accurate, 
complete and current the defective 
pricing clause will be activated and 
consideration will be given to cancelling 
the MAS contract if still in effect. 

///. MAS Contract Pricing Arrangements 

The Government's goal in negotiating 
MAS contract pricing arrangements is to 
obtain a discount from a firm's 
established catalog or commercial price 
list which is equal to or greater than the 
disexiunt given to that firm's most 
favored customer. The most favored 
customer (MFC) discount is equal to the 
best discount given by a firm to any 
entity with which that firm conducts 
business. The Government will 
negotiate a contract price relative to a 
vendor's commercial pricing/sales 
practices. In establishing its negotiation 
objectives, the contracting officer will 
consider all sales, discount, pricing, and 
marketing data submitted on the 
Discount Schedule and Marketing Data 
(DSMD) sheets. 

Negotiation objectives will be 
determined on a case-by-case basis 
based on the following considerations: 

(a) The overall volume of Government 
purchasing anticipated under a resulting 
contract. 

(b) A comparison of the prices/ 
discounts offered the Government with 
those granted to other customers of the 
offeror. 

(c) A comparison of the terms and 
conditions under which the Government 
and the other customers contract. 

The determination of the negotiation 
objective and any modification thereto 
is the responsibility of the contracting 
officer. The contracting officer must 
exercise judgment In establishing the 
negotiation objective and in determining 
whether the objective has been met. In 
establishing the negotiation objective, 
the contracting officer may consider 
factors cited by the offeror which make 
the Government different from other 
customers. For example, the offeror may 
grant special pricing to an original 
equipment manufacturer (OEM) because 
the OEM buys the product in a slightly 
different configuration, or with a 
different warranty, or in large quantities 
at one time. Similarly, dealers and 
distributors may receive special pricing 
because they buy in large quantities 
and/or provide marketing, warehousing, 
distribution or other services, thus 
relieving the offeror of these costs. State 


and local governments may receive 
special pricing because they establish, 
through the sealed bid. single award 
process, a contract In which the offeror 
will receive all of the state or local 
government's business for a year for 
that type of product/service. In such 
situations, it is the offeror who must 
provide information identifying such 
factors, the evaluation of the factors 
identified and the method used for 
developing the valuation. Contracting 
officers shall obtain information 
necessary to judge whether these factors 
and their valuation are reasonable. The 
contracting officer must weight the 
similarities against the differences and 
arrive at a negotiation objective which 
is fair and reasonable to both the offeror 
and the Government, once again taking 
into consideration the conditions under 
which the Government buys. 

There is no obligation on the 
Government to establish a contract with 
every vendor who submits an offer and 
there is no guarantee that every vendor 
who submits an offer will receive a 
contract. Contracts will only be 
considered when a sufficient 
requirement exists for the type of 
pr^uct/service being offered, the terms 
and conditions stated in the solicitation 
are met, the prices/discounts are equal 
to or better than those offered to any 
other customer (taking into 
consideration any differences in terms 
and conditions), and the offeror meets 
all other solicitation requirements as to 
responsiveness and is determined 
responsible by the contracting officer. 

However, under certain circumstance, 
the contracting officer may consider an 
award where the discount offered to the 
Government is not equal to or greater 
than a firm's MFC discount. If the 
contracting officer decides that the 
negotiation objective has not been met. 
the contracting officer must exercise 
further jud^ent in deciding whether to 
reject an offer. In exercising this 
judgment, the contracting officer must 
weigh the effect that the rejection of the 
offer %vill have on meeting the 
Government's needs. In any event, after 
negotiations and before recommending 
award, the contracting officer must be 
able to make the determination that the 
prices/discounts being offered by the 
supplier are fair and reasonable. 

IV, Discounts to Educational 
Institutions 

For purposes of this paragraph 
"Educational Institution" is defined as: 
A school maintaining a regular faculty 
and established curriculum, and having 
an organized body of students in 
attendance. It includes public and 
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private primary and secondary schools, 
colleges, universities, normal schools, 
and technical schools. Prices to 
*'Educational Institutions'" will not be 
the government's negotiation objective. 
The Government's negotiation objective 
will be the ofTcror's best pricing 
arrangement other than that given to an 
educational institution. However, to be 
considered for an MAS contract, the 
offeror must also offer the same pricing 
arrangement that it grants to other 
educational institutions to the 
Government for its similar educational 
institutions, such as: the Department of 
Defense (DOD) dependent schools: 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools; 
Military Academies; fudge Advocate 
General Schools: Government formal 
training centers. 

V, Quantity and Aggregate Discounts, 

In establishing negotiation objectives 
and in the negotiation process, emphasis 
will be placed on obtaining discounts 
based on the aggregate volume of sales 
for a MAS contract Negotiation 
objectives will be established to obtain 
volume discounts in line with the 
discounts available to the offeror's other 
customers. In developing negotiation 
objectives based on the aggregate 
volume of sales, consideration may be 
given to taking discounts on aggregate 
volumes of sales at the conclusion of the 
contract period, although it Is preferred 
that the discounts be obtained when 
orders are placed, 

17. Maximum Order Limitation (MOL) 

All MAS contracts must contain an 
MOL The solicitation will include 
proposed MOL ievel(8|. Negotiation of 
MAS contracts must include 
consideration and establishment of 
MOLs. The level at which the MOL is 
established will depend upon the 
Government's discount arrangement 
under the schedule and the estimate of 
sales volume above which suppliers are 
likely to quote lower prices in other 
types of contracts. The MOL established 
in the negotiation process shall be 
included as a term in the MAS contract. 

V!!, Price Reductions 

All MAS contracts will contain the 
Price Reductions clause contained in 
this document. The Price Reductions 
clause is intended to maintain the 
relationship that is established at the 
time of award between the Government 
and the offeror's customeris) upon 
which the MAS contract is predicated. 
The contracting officer will identify at 
the conclusion of negotiations and 
include in the MAS contract, the 
customer or category of customers upon 
which the MAS contract is predicated. 


Neither Federal agencies nor the 
Congress of the United States, including 
its offices or instrumentalities, shall be 
Identified as the basis of the MAS 
contracL 

Neta.—^Thli does no! iifTect the pccivisiorui 
in the clause concerning price reductions to 
Federal agendea. 

After the conclusion of negotiations, 
any changes in pricing (including prices, 
discounts or terms and conditions) by 
the contractor that result in a less 
advantageous relationship between the 
Government and the customer, category 
of customers, or customerfs) within the 
identified category will result in a price 
reduction to the Government to the 
extent necessary to restore or retain the 
original relatiomdiip. 

The following Price Reductions douse 
will be used in all MAS contracts. 

Price Raductloni 

(a) General, This clause is intended to 
ensure that throughout the term of the 
contract the Government maintains its 
relative position ivfth respect to price, 
discount, and teniis and conditions hi 
relation to that of the identified cuslomef, 
category of customer, or customarfs) within 
the identified category. For the purposes of 
this clause, a price reduction meana: 

(1) A general reduction in the prices 
contained to the commercial catalog, price 
Utt, schedule, or other documents, or granting 
of more favorable terms and corHlitions than 
were offered by the contractor and used by 
the Government to establish the prices in this 
contract: or 

(2) A reduction in price, increase in 
discount, or granting of more favorable terms 
and conditions to tl^ identified customer, 
category of customer, or cuttomerfs) within 
the identified category of customer 
(hereinafter ‘'customer^). 

(b) Reductions to cusiomen other than 
Floral agencies. (1) At the conclusion of 
negotiations, the Contracting Officer and the 
offeror shall identify and indude in the MAS 
contract the customer upon whom the 
contract award is predicated and the 
relationship between that customer and the 
Government which Is to be maintained 
throughout the contract period 

(2) If. after the date of the conclusion of 
negotiations, the Contractor effecti a price 
reduction, at defined in paragraph (a) above, 
with respect to any items covert by this 
contract, the Contractor shall (i) promptly 
report such price reduction to the Contracting 
Officer with an explanation of the 
circumstances under which it was made, and 
(ii) to the extent that such price reduction is 
determined by the Contracting Officer to 
have disturbed the relationship between the 
Identified customer and the Government, 
provide an equivalent price reduction to the 
Government for the remainder of the contract 
period, or until a further price redaction 
oocurs: or. in the case of a temporary price 
reduction for the duration of the period in 
which such temporary price redoctioo Is in 


effect as agreed to by the Contracting Officir 
and the Contractor. 

(3) A price retiurtion resulting from any of 
the following it exempt from the application 
of (2)f»i) above: (i) a firm fixed price deRnile 
quantity contract in excess of the maximum 
ortlof limitation sped/ied in this ooniract and 
with a specified date(s): (tij a sealed bid, 
single award contract with a state or local 
government or with the District of Columbia, 
(iii) an^rror in quotation or billirtg, provided 
that thlFlDrrur is promptly reported and 
dfxiumentcd to the Contracting Officer. 

(c) Reductions to Fedrraf agencies. fThi^ 
paragraph does not apply to non-schedulc 
ADP/Telecommu nica I iont/Tele processing 
Service contracts entered into with Padera) 
agencies or to Federal Supply Service 
optional use schedule contracts for 
maintenance and repair of equipment] 

Except for temporory '^Government-only** 
price reductions descried below, if. after the 
date of conclusion of negotiations, the 
Contractor gives a price reduction to any 
Federal agency and the quantity porchsnrci 
falls within the contract maximum order 
limitation, such price reduction will apply to 
all subiequeat ordeni of the contract item by 
Federal agencies under this contract for the 
duration of the contract period or until a 
further price reduction ia given. The 
Contractor may offer to the Contracting 
Officer a temporary “Covemmcnl-only** price 
reduction which has a duration of 30 ^endar 
days or more, except during the last month of 
the contract period when any such offer must 
be for the remainder of the contract period. 

fd) Effective dates and notifications. (This 
paragraph does not apply to non-schedule 
AOP/Telecommunications/Teleprocessing 
Service contracts entered into with Federal 
agencies or to Federal Supply Service 
optional use schedule contracts for 
maintenance and repair of equipment ! 

(1) Any price reduction pursuant to (h) 
above, shall be effective for orders plac^ by 
Gci\»ernmcnl agencies under this contract as 
of the effective date of a general price 
reduction, or as of the date of acceptance of 
the contractual agraement between the 
Contractor and the customer. 

(2| Any price reduction pursuant to (c) 
above, shall be effective as of the date of 
acceptance of the initml order from the 
Federal agency under the price reduction, 
except that u temporary **govcnimcnt-only'* 
price reduction will be effective at the 
beginning of any temporary price reduction 
period as agreed to be the Contracting Offirirr 
arul the Contractor. The efTeefive date of any 
temporary price reduction due the 
Covernment under this clause will allow 
sufficient time for the notification of Fader jI 
agencies of the applicable prica reduction 
prior to the beginning of the Government's 
temporary price ruductiun period. 

(3) The pmount of time allowfid for 
notification of Federal agencies and the 
duration of the temporary price reduction 
period for tha Government, pursuant to 
paragraph (b)(2) will be commensurate with 
that provided by the Contractor to the 
customer or category of customer who 
received the temporary prica reduction due 
the Government under the clause. 
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(4) Except for temporary “Government- 
onlv*^ price reduction notification in (c) 
above, the Contractor thall notify the 
Contracting office and the Federal agencies, 
in writing, of any price reduction pursuant to 
(b) and (c) above at the same time as notice 
ii given to the Contractor's customer of the 
price reduction. Price reductions of this type 
must be reported under the circumstances 
dcicribed in paragraph (b)(2) above. 

(5) Failure to give timely notice of any price 
reduction pursuant to (b) and (c) above, will 
require that such price reduction (including 
temporary price reductions) apply to the 
contract for the duration of the contract 
period, or until a further price reduction Is 
granted* and may constitute a basis for 
termination of the contract as provided in the 
Default clause of the contract. 

(6) The Contractor shall invoice at such 
reduo^ price and indicate thereon that the 
price reduction is pursuant to this Price 
Reductions clause until such time as the 
contract is modified. 

(e) Contmdor'M statement of price 
nduction. (This paragraph do^ not applv to 
Don-sdbedule AOP/Telecommunications/ 
Teleproctsaing Service contracts entered into 
with Federal agendes or to Federal Supply 
Service optional use schedule contracts for 
mnintenanca and repair of equipment.) 

The Contractor shall furnish within 30 
calendar days after the end of the contract 
period a statement certifying either (1) that 
there were no applicable price reductions; or 

(2) that all applicable price reductions were 
reported to the Contracting Officer and that 
•udi price reductions were passed on to the 
Federal agencies. 

(End of Clause) 

VUI, Economic Price Adjustments 

The contracting officer will determine 
on a schedule-by-8chedule or clasa-by- 
class basis whether items on an MAS 
schedule, or within an MAS class, are 
subject to unstable prices, thus 
warranting the use of an EPA clause. 

Attachment 1—Multiple Award 
Schedule Pricing Guide 

Multiple A ward Schedule (MAS) Pricing 
Guide 

i. Discount Schedule and Marketing 
Data 

A Requirement for Offeror to Submit 
Pricing Data. Proposals must be 
supported by statements and analyses 
or other evidence of reasonable prices 
and by such information concerning 
other vital matters as is deemed 
necessary by the contracting officer. 

Each MAS solicitation will include 
Discount Schedule and Marketing Data 
sheets to be completed for each ^Decial 
Item Number (SIN) and submitted as a 
part of the offeror's proposal. When this 
form is completed in its entirety, along 
^ilh pricing data from current or prior 
contracts and preaward audits, it should 
provide the necessary data, in most 


cases, to enable the contracting officer 
to complete the price analysis and 
develop the negotiation objective. 

B. initial Review of Offeror's 
Proposal As soon as possible after 
receipt of proposals, the contracting 
officer should review in detail the 
offeror's submission in response to the 
Discount Schedule and Marketing Data 
sheets. If the offer has failed to respond 
to specific data elements or if the 
response is not adeouate, the 
contracting officer should immediately 
request that the offeror correct any 
deficiencies in the data submission. In 
this regard, a specific date for the 
receipt of the required data should be 
established with the offeror. Also, it is 
important that the data be received well 
in advance of schedule negotiations to 
permit adequate time for a price 
analysis by the contracting officer, 

C Timeliness of the Procurement 
Action. The process, to the extent 
practical should begin early enough to 
allow for award of MAS contracts by 
the beginning of the proposed schedule 
period, 

U, Prenegotiations 

A. Establishing the Negotiation 
Objective. In preparing for negotiations, 
the contracting officer will establish 
specific negotiaton objectives based 
upon a properly prepared price analysis. 
T^s price analysis will serve as the 
basis for the negotiation objectives 
including the rationale for the objectives 
established. The elements of the price 
analysis are listed in Section IV of this 
pricing guide. 

B. Negotiation Objective. In 
establishing the negotiation objectives, 
contracting officers must remain 
cognizant of the Government's goal in 
negotiating MAS contracts, namely, to 
obtain discounts equal to or better than 
an offeror's discounts to its most 
favored customer. The most favored 
customer discount is defined as the 
largest discount given to any entity with 
which the offeror does business. lliGse 
are factors that may make the 
Government different from a firm's other 
customer(s). Such factors may include, 
but are not limited to. items such as (1) 
terms and conditions, (2) warranties, (3) 
FOB point, (4) outside marketing, 
distribution and/or service networks, (5) 
the existence of a considerable 
difference between products sold to an 
offeror's customer(8) and those sold to 
the Government 

Although the contracting officer may 
recognize these differences throi^h 
proper analysis and documentation, the 
volume purchased by the Government 
under the MAS contract must also be 
considered. In addition, the contracting 


officer must take into consideration 
whether the most favored customer 
discount is the discount to educational 
Ixistitutions. (See paragraph IV under 
Contracting Pricing Arrangements of the 
MAS policy statement) 

C Documentation of the Price 
Analysis and Negotiation Objective. 

The contact file will contain the written 
price analysis report in support of the 
Government's negotiation position. 

The supporting documentation will 
necessarily vary depending upon the 
complexity and estimated dollar volume 
of the contract The price analysis and 
negotiation objective will be a part of 
the price n^tiation memorandum (see 
Section V of this pricing guide.) The 
supporting documentation required at 
this point in the procurement process 
will normally indude: 

(1) General description of the 
procurement 

(2) Adequacy of data submitted by the 
offeror. 

(3) The elements of pricing analyzed 
prepatory to establishing the negotiation 
objective. (See Section IV of this pricing 
guide.) 

(4) The negotiation objective and the 
supporting rationale. 

(5) Major differences between the 
offeror's proposal and the negotiation 
objective. 

(6) The offeror's documentation and 
rationale if less than the MFC discount 
is provided. This will also indude the 
contracting officer's evaluation of that 
data. 

D. Approval of Negotiaton Objectives. 
The negotiation objectives shall be 
approved by the contracting director, or 
designee, prior to negotiations. 

111. Catalog Item Verification 

A. Definition of Established Catalog 
Price. FAR 15.804-3(c) slates that for an 
item to be exempt from the cost or 
pricing data requirement based on 
catalog price, the price must be. or be 
based on, (1) an established catalog 
price, (2) of commercial items, (3) sold in 
substantial quantities, (4) to the general 
public. The criteria contained in the 
follo%ving paragraphs should be applied 
in detenhining whether an Item falls 
within the scope of this definition. 

B. Established Catalog Price (FAR 
15.804--3(c)(l)). This is a price that is 
included in a catalog, price list schedule 
or other form that is regularly 
maintained by the manufacturer or 
vendor, is either published or otherwise 
available for inspection by customers 
and states prices at which sales are 
currently or were last made to a 
significant number of buyers who 
constitute the general public. The 
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following questions will help the 
contracting officer determine if there is 
an established catalog price* 

(1) is there a printed catalog, price list, 
published price or other formal 
document showing prices and applicable 
discounts, if any? 

(2) Can an audit validate from the 
seller's records that the price offered is a 
regular catalog price with appropriate 
discounts? 

If the answer to either (l) or (2) above 
Is "no", the proposal does not meet the 
test of a catalog priced item. 

C. Commercial Item (FAR 15.804- 
3(c)(8)). This is an item (the term 
includes both supplies and services) of a 
class or kind that is regularly used for 
other than Government purposes and is 
sold or traded in the course of normal 
business operations. The following 
questions will help the contracting 
officer determine if the item is a 
commercial item. 

(1) fs the item or service identical to 
that described in the catalog? 

(2) Is the item or service so similar it 
can be priced by reference to ailatog 
prices? 

(3) la the item or service so similar 
that differences can be identified and 
priced as add-ons or deducts from 
catalog prices by price analysis or other 
known prices? 

If the answer to either (1). (2) or (3) 
above Is "no", the proposal does not 
meet the test of a catalog item. 

D. General Public (FAR 15804- 
3{c)f5)). An item is sold "to the general 
public" if it is sold to other than 
affiliates of the seller and to non> 
Government entities. Items sold to 
affiliates of the seller and sales for end 
use by the Government are not sales to 
the general public. The following 
questions will help the contracting 
oHicer determine if an item is sold to the 
genera! public. 

(1) Does the seller's data show sales 
over the appropriate past period as 
between Cavernment and non- 
Government entities? 

(2) Is there general knowledge of large 
public sales of products regularly 
stocked by dealers or regularly traded in 
the marketplace? 

(3) Can an audit validate from the 
seller's records that sales have been 
made to non-Govemment entities? 

If the answer to either (1). (2), or (3) 
above is "no", the proposal does not 
meet the tests of a catalog item. 

E. Substantial Quantities (FAR 
l5a04-3(c)(4)andl5M4-3(f)). Supplies 
arc sold in substantial quantities when 
the facts or circumstances are sufficient 
to support a reasonable conclusion that 
the quantities regularly sold are 
sufTicienl to constitute a real commercial 


market for the item. This test is usually 
in terms of total quantities sold, but it 
also should include the number of times 
the item has been sold and how many 
times a given price or price structure has 
been accepted by buyers free to choose. 
Nomina) quantities, like models, 
specimens, samples and prototype or 
experiniental units do not meet this 
requirement Services sold in substantial 
quantities are those that are customarily 
provided by the company, with 
personnd regularly employed and with 
equipment regularly maintained solely 
or principally to provide such services. 
FAR 15.604-3(f) contains the guidelines 
for determining whether the "substantial 
quantities" criterion are met Also, the 
sales data requested in Paragraph 9 of 
the Discount Schedule and ^rketing 
Data is set forth in a format to facilitate 
the contracting officer's analysis of this 
requirement. The following questions 
will help the contracting officer 
determine if the items have been sold in 
substantial quantities: 

(1) Are reported sales to non- 
Government entities at least 55 percent 
of total sales and those at catalog price 
less applicable discounts at least 75 
percent of this amount? When the 
answer to this question is "yes" the item 
meets the "substantial quantity" test. 

(2) Are reported sales to non- 
Govemment entities at least 35 percent 
of total sales and those at catalog price 
less applicable discounts at least bS 
percent of this amount? When the 
answer to this question is "yes" the test 
of substantial may be deemed to have 
been met when (i) the criteria in B, C 
and D above are met. (ii) the nature of 
the item or total quantities sold clearly 
supports such a conclusion even though 
the Government is the major user, and 
(lit) approval of the contracting director 
or designee is obtained. 

(3) Can an audit verify from the 
seller's records that commercial sales 
meet the test of (1) and (2) above? 

(4) Are reported sales to non- 
Govemment entities less than 35 percent 
of total sales to all customers 
(Government and non-Covemmenl)7 If 
the answer is "yes", the item does not 
meet the test of substantial quantities. 
Therefore, if the item is to be included in 
the MAS, cost or pricing data must be 
obtained and evaluated in accordance 
with FAR 15.804. 

P. Catalog Price ExempiiotL A catalog 
price exemption to the need for 
submission of cost or pricing data can 
be granted for products or services 
offered on MAS solicitations when the 
requirements set forth in paragraphs A 
through E above have be^ met. llie 
Discount Schedule and Marketing Data 
(DSMD) sheets in the MAS solidtation 


are used in lieu of the Standard Form 
1412, Gaim for Exemption from 
Submission of Certified Cost or Pricing 
Data, for claiming an exemption from 
the requirement to submit coat or pricing 
data based on catalog price. (FAR 
15.804-3(e)). Paragraph 9 of the DSMD 
sheets requires the submission of sales 
information by the offeror for use by the 
contracting o^cer, among other matters, 
for determining coromerciality of 
products or services offered under the 
solicitation. In this regard, offerors are 
permitted to certify that sales 
information on items offered to the 
Government under the solidtation meet 
the tests of commerdality prescribed in 
FAR 15.8(H-3(c) and the criterion in PAR 
15.8CH-3(f). Offerors are required to 
provide sales information on a sample of 
items, so certified, with the largest 
actual dollar sales volume under the 
offeror's MAS contracts for the most 
recent 12-month period designated by 
tlie offeror in the DSMD. The oontraciing 
officer %vill determine the number of 
items in the sample for which sales 
information roust be furnished. If an 
offeror does not have or has not recently 
had an MAS contract, actual sales 
information for the designated 12-month 
period will be provided on items 
estimated to have the largest dollar 
sales volume under the contract that 
may be awarded to the offeror under the 
MAS solicitation. Where items cannot 
be so certihod and the sales are SlOOXXX) 
or more, the required sales information 
in Paragraph 9 must be submitted by the 
offeror. The $100,000 threshold is 
designed to reduce the administrative 
burden on offerors and contracting 
officers In deciding whether to grant an 
exemption from the cost or pricing data 
requirement. However, contracting 
officers are not precluded from requiring 
sates information on Items whose 
annual sales are between $25,000 and 
$100,000 if the circumstances of a 
particular procurement action warrant 
The information provided will be used 
in determining whether an item should 
be exempt from the cost and pricing 
data requirement 

IV. Price Analysis 

A. Requirement fat Price Analysis 
FAR 15.805-2 and 15805-3 state that 
some form of price or cost analysis 
should be made in connection with 
every negotiated procurement action. 
PAR 15.804-3(h) states that even though 
an Hem qualifies for exemption from the 
requirements for submission of certiried 
cost or pricing data, price analysis must 
be performed to determine the 
reasonableness of the price and the 
need for further negotiation. 
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B. Preparation for Negotiations. 
Preparation for negotiations after receipt 
of the offer begins with a properly 
prepared price analysis report The price 
analysis should provide the basis for 
establishli^ the specific negotiation 
objectives and the reasons why these 
objectives were established. 

C Price Analysis Tefchniques. Most of 
the data needed to perform the price 
analysis will be submitted by the 
offerors as required by the Discount 
Schedule and Marketing Data sheets. 
Another source of data is the historical 
flies on existing or prior contracts. 
Questions on the proposal that arise 
during the price analysis effort will be 
addressed to the offeror. The price 
analysis may include the following 
elements* as appropriate: 

(1) Discount arrangements on the 
existing or prior year contract. Data 
from these sources can be accumulated 
prior to receipt of proposals. Information 
should include: estimated and actual 
tales volume; categories of customers 
and discount arrangements: the MAS 
discounts negotiat^; and. any problems 
or significant events that were 
experienced during the negotiations 
affecting the Government's negotiation 
position. Price reduction information 
submitted In accordance with the Price 
Reductions clause should also be 
included. This information is the data 
base from which to start the price 
analysis after proposals are received. 

(2) Offeror's commercial sales data. 
The sales data submitted in Paragraph 9 
of the Discount Schedule and Marketing 
Data sheets will be used to determine 
price reasonableness, the commerciality 
of products or services offered and the 
discount the Government should 
receive. As a general rule, the larger the 
percent of commercial sales to total 
sales, the more reliance the Government 
can place on prices being set in the 
marketplace. Because products or 
services available under schedules 
should be for the most part commercial 
items, it is essential that the 
commerciality of the products or 
ser\ices be established preparatory to 
negotiations. Where products or 
seniew do not clearly meet the tests of 
commerciality, contract negotiators are 
required to analyze whether these 
products or services are comparable to 
others which meet the tests of 
commerciality or there are other 
circumstances that can be used in 
fudging why such items should be 
considered commercial. Additional 
information may be required from the 
offeror in assessing commerciality. 
Where products or services are not 


commercial, cost or pricing data is 
required. 

(3) The prices and discounts proposed 
by the offeror. The offeror’s proposal 
should he reviewed to develop an 
understanding of the prices or discounts 
offered to the Government as compared 
with offeror’s discounts to other entities 
and to determine if the sales data 
required is included in the proposal. The 
analysis of the proposal should 
determine the reasons for differences 
between the offered discounts, and 
other discount arrangements: whether 
there are special discount arrangements: 
or other concessions that the offeror 
makes which should be included In 
determining the Government’s 
negotiation position. 

(4) Net price evaluation. Comparison 
of net prices may be utilized in the 
evaluation of offers under MAS 
contracts. Consideration should be given 
to including products with the lowest 
net price on the schedule even though 
there may be instances where the 
offeror submitting the lowest net price 
may not offer the most favored customer 
pricing. In addition, you may compare 
the net prices offered by one offeror 
%vith net prices of similar items offered 
by the other offerors to assist in the 
price reasonableness determination. 

This may be done on a sampling basis 
using the high dollar volume items listed 
on the Discount Schedule and Marketing 
Data sheets. 

(5) Other sources of information. 
Consideration may be given to the 
following: 

(a) Recommendations contained in 
preaward audits, from other pricing 
specialists, or from other appropriate 
sources. 

(b) Trend analysis of price changes 
using appropriate indices such as the 
Producer Price Index, other similar 
market indicators, and price changes in 
similar products offered by other 
companies. 

(c) 'The comparison of offered prices/ 
discounts to local retail and discount 
house catalog prices. 

(6) The overall discount policy of the 
offeror. The Discount Schedule and 
Marketing Data sheets require that 
complete disclosure regarding discount 
policy and price reductions in any other 
form be made. This would include, but is 
not limited to, such things os quantity 
discounts. end*of-year discounts, 
discounts for multiple quantities, free 
service or installation, training, bonus 
goods of any kind, trade-in allowances, 
rebates of any kind, F.O.B. point, 
payment terms, incentives, or 
guaranteed prices. The price analysis 
should determine whether any such 


items are included in the offeror’s 
proposal to the Government and the 
consideration that they should be given 
in establishing the Government’s 
negotiation position. 

(7) Volume of Government sales. The 
offeror’s price to the Government takes 
into account the volume of Government 
business anticipated for a fixed period. 

V. Negotiations 

A. Negotiations can begin upon 
completion of a properly prepared price 
analysis and establishment of the 
GovemmonI’a negotiation objectives. 

B. During the negotiations. 

Government negotiators will address 
aggregate discounts based on the 
estimated volume of sales under the 
schedule contract giving consideration 
to the Government’s manner of ordering. 

C. In the event that the Government’s 
negotiation objective cannot be met. the 
contracting officer must exercise 
judgment in deciding whether to reject 
the offer. In exercising this judgment, the 
contracting officer must weigh the effect 
that the rejection of the offer will have 
on meeting the Government’s needs. 
Whenever a decision is made to award 
an MAS contract where the 
Government's discount is not equal to or 
better than the MFC discount, the 
contracting officer will: 

(1) Ensure the analysis and reasons 
for this decision are fully documented 
and justified in the contract file. 

(2) Obtain approval for such a 
decision at a supervisory level higher 
than the contracting officer, regardless 
of the dollar value. 

D. The Government will not award an 
MAS contract to a firm that does not 
give the Government a price equal to the 
best price given or available to its 
volume end user customers under 
similar circumstances. 

E. Negotiation of MAS contracts must 
include consideration and establishment 
of maximum order limitations (MOLs). 
The level of the MOL depends on the 
Government's negotiated discount 
arrangement and the estimate of sales 
volume above which suppliers are likely 
to quote lowTr prices in other types of 
contracts. The MOL established in the 
negotiation process must be documented 
at the conclusion of negotiations and 
included in the MAS contract. 

F. In All MAS contract negotiations, 
the contracting officer is required to 
make an affirmative determination that 
the prices negotiated are fair and 
reasonable (FAR 1S.803(c)). 

G. A price negotiation memorandum 
(PNM) must be prepared at the 
conclusion of each negotiation (See FAR 
15.808). The PNM It the document that 
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brings together all the principal 
elements of the ncgotiutinn leading to 
the decision (hat the price/discount is 
fair and reasonable. In support of that 
decision, the PNM should contain the 
significant considerations shaping the 
pricing/discount arrangement. These 
include: 

(1) A summary of the offer received 
(prices, terms, etc.), the Govcrnmenfs 
negotiation position (objectives) and the 
negotiation results. Any revised or 
adjusted offers and any revised or 
adjusted Government negotiation 
objectives will be explained. 

(2) Names and titles (position) of the 
Government and contractor 
representatives who participated in the 
negotiations. 

(3) Reference to the price amdysis 
report should be made or, where 
appropriate, actual incorporation of the 
price analysis. (Elements of the price 
analysis report are in Section II. 
paragraph C of this pricing guide). 

(4) where cost or pricing data is 
required, the narrative should cover the 
products or services that require 
submission of cost or pricing data, the 
source of the data, the analysis of the 
data and its use in negotiations. Where 
the requirement for cost or pricing data 
is waived, the determination and 
findings in support of such waiver will 
be appended to the PNM. 

(5) Where preaward audit or other 
pricing assistance is available, the PNM 
should identify the recommendations. 
W'hcre the recommendations are not 
used, appropriate rationale will be 
included on why they were not used. 
Any alternate position will be 
documented and supported with factual 
data. 

(6) Any exceptions to the 
Govemment*8 terms and conditions will 
be documented as will any special or 
non-standard contract provision. 

(7) The PNM will document the initial 
negotiation objectives and actual 
negotiations including the offers and 
counteroffers made by the parties with 
supporting rationale for all Government 
positions. 

(B) The document will include the 
MOL level established with supporting 
rationale. 

(9) The document must clearly 
demonstrate and support the 
determination that the price/discount 
negotiated is reasonable. It must 
document any decision to accept less 
than the best pricing arrangement 
granted to the most favored customer. 
The P.\M should also identify the 
offeror's data used in the negotiation 
process. 

(10) The PNM must be signed and 
dated by the contracting o^cer as 


evidence that it is the official record of 
negotiations and that it complies with 
GSA policies and procedures. 


Price Analysis—Check Sheet 
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Attdchmcnl 11—DiaoounI Schedule and 
Marketing Data Sheeta 

Solicitation No.- 

Discount Schedule and Marketing Data 

Name of Offeror- 

GSA Special Item No.- 

Instructions to Offerors: 

Discount and sates Information must be 
completed for each GSA Special Item 
Number (SIN) for which an offer is submiitad 
If discount information is the same for all 
products under each SIN, SINs may be 
combined. However, separate sales 
informolion required under paragraph 9 moil 
be provided for each SIN. 

Information required by each space must 
be furnished. If not applicable, indicate by 
“N/A**. Information furnished relating to 
discounts, allowances and sales informatioo 
will be treated as •’CONnDENTlAL" by the 
Government except for final price and 
discounts awarded by the Government. 
Submission of data fulfills the requirement of 
FAR 15.a(H-3(e) and eliminates the need for 
offerors to submit a Standard Form 1412, 
Claim for Exemption from Submission of 
Certified Cost or Pricing Data. Failure to 
provide accurate, complete and current data 
as required may result in no award betas 
made or may subject the contractor to 
liability for refunds pursuant to the defecUw 
pricing provisions of this contract 

1 . Identification of a Price List os the Bostt 
for This Offer: 

(Check and attach-copies of the 

dated price list.) 

(a) - Manufacturer's catalog/ 

pricelist-(indicate type). 

(b) - Dealer's catalog/pricelist. 

(c) - Retailer's catalog/pricelist 

(d) - Other (specify) - 

2. identification of Items Offered. How 

many model/type of catalog items do you 
offer under this GSA Special Item Number 
■ — ■ (enter number). 

Discount and Sales Information 

3. Discounts. The following oonocfsion8 ax 
offered to the Government for delivery l''OB 
destination. In OIRM solicitations, list also 
concessions to the Government for delivery 
FOB origin. 

(a) Regular Discounts. 

Discount offered on the above GSA Specid 

Item Number is- % horn pricelist dstetl 

- . plus prompt payment discount, as 

stated on the first page of this solicitation 
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(odditiuniil details may be entered below or 
•ttnehed). If drscotmit vary, show dtacotinia 
onnrictliat. 

fb) Quantity Dfscountt. 

(1) lilt any quantity diacounta induded in 
ihU offer. 

(2) Can models/pTochicta be combined fo 
obtain quantity diacounta? 

Yes-No-. If yon. provido 

detaili. 

4. /ViOf/eje/e or End of Contract Additional 

Oiuoants, An additional discount of- 

percent la is offered to the Government which 
will bo applied to the actual aggregate aalea 
ID tJXJM of the following base fig^ under 
Ikif (ontract: 

(a) For current MAS contractora. aggregate 
latef (arumaHzed) to the Government for 
moat recent 12-month period under similar 

contractfi) it $-bused on sales during 

the period-to ■■ - —. 


Difcount and Sales Informaiioo 

(b] Do you offer, for any customer of any 
date the MOL or outside of the MOL 
other discounts and/or concessions including 
but not limited to the following, regardless of 
price list, which result in lower net prices 
than those offered the Government in this 
Offi'l? 

Yes— No rebates of any 

kind, including year-end or end-of-contract 
discounts? 

Yes No - ■ - multiple quantity 

soit pricing plan? 

Yes— No cumulative 

discounts of any type which cover items 
being offered? 

Yes—. No— products (models)/ 

services that may be combined for maximum 
discounts? 


5. Discount and Conccs9ion8. 

(a) List lieiow the best discount and other 
concessions resulting in the lowest net price 
(regardless of quantity and terms and 
conditions) on sales other than sales uxvier 
the GSA schedule fromprictt/zs/ for the same 
or simitar products or services offuied to the 
Covemmont under this sohdtatiom NOTB: 
Where the best |iowesl| net price offered was 
based on other than a discount from a 
pricelist or was based on a discount from a 
pricelist other than the pricelist used aa the 
basis of the offer to the Government under 
this sollcitallon. the lowest net price granted 
shall be translated into a discxiunt from the 
pricelist and used as the basis of the offer to 
the Government under this solicitation. The 
discounts shown below should reflect the 
lowest net prices granted to any customer 
under any circumstances. fShow percentages 
and delivery terms). 


Yci- No— others (specify). 

If answer to any of the above is "Yes", 
provide detailed explanation including the 
value expressed at a percentage of the list 
price and the manner in which the value of 
the discoofit/concession was calculated. 

0. Identical Products Information. 

(a) Are any of the models/products offered 
herein sold by the offeror under a different 

trade name(s)? Yes—-. No If 

*Tef". explain and provide applicable 
pricelists. 

(b) To your kimwledge. are there identical 
products offered herein contained in any 

other GSA Schedule contract? Yes-. 

No—. If "Yes", identify the product, 
schedule and contract 

7, Allowances: Do you offer any of the 
following allowances to any customer? 

(a)—— Trade-in allowances? 


(b) ^- Rctum/Exchange goods policy? 

(c) - Reduced prices on samples. 

demonstrator models, reconditioned items or 
Ooor mpdals? 

(d) — - Do yoo give any allowances not 

mentioned above? 

If the answer to any of the above Is "yes." 
provide a detailed explanation of the 
allowance and (denbfy the customer or 
category ol customer to whom the allowance 
is offered. 

8. BJanket Purchase Agreements (this 
section only applies to Federal Supply 
Service (FSS) solicitations). 

Estimate the percentage of your sales made 
to the U.S. Government under Federal Supply 
Schedule Blanket Purchase Agreements. 

--Percent. 

List agendas below; 

1.- 

2 .- 

3. - 

4. - 

9. Safes Data. 

(a) This section requires (1) that sales 
information be provided to enable the 
contracting officer to determine that the items 
offered under this toUdfatton meet the tests 
of commcrciality in (FAR 15J04--3(c)): and. 

(2) that pricing ^la b furnished in suffident 
detail to enal^ the contracting officer to 
perform a price analysis in accordance with 
FAR 15 J04-3(h). 

(b) The offeror certines that, except for 
in^vidual models/types or catalog numbers 
cited in paragraph (c) below, all odier 
mndets/types or catalog numbers offered to 
the Government under Ihb solidtatlon meet 
the tests of commerdality in FAR 15.8(H-3(c) 
and the criterion prescribed in FAR 15.804- 
3(0- Of the individual models/types or 
catalog numbers so certified, sales 
information for the most recent 12-month 
period, as designated by the offeror, must be 
provided in the table below for each of the 

-models/types or catalog numbers with 

the largest actual dollar sales volume under 
the offerors*! MAS contractfs). Offerors who 
do not have, or have not recently had, a MAS 
contract shall provide actual sales 
information for the most recent 12-month 
period, as designated by the offeror, on the 
models/types or catalog numbers estimated 
to have the largest dollar volume sales 
against any contract resulting from this 
solidtation. The sales information provided 

b for the prior 12 months, from-to 

-for this special item number. 

(1) Total annual sates to the Government 

under this special item number $- 

(2) Total annual sates to all entitles 

(excluding sales included in above) under 
this special item number S-. 
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(c) Siilct inforiTMition in the table below 
ahull be provided for each individual model/ 


type or catalog number in the above apecial 
time number that is not certified commercial 


when experienced annual Government tabi 
are ^00,000 or more. 
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Note: 

1. Federal Government sales include alt 
sales to Government and its 
instrumentalities and for U.S. Government 
use. sales directly to U.S. Government prime 
contractors and to their subcontractors or 
suppliers at any tier, for use as an end item or 
as part of an end item, by the U.S. 
Government. 


2. Non^Govemment customer Is defined as 
other than Government or affiliates (include 
sales to distributors, dealers, OEM. national 
accounts, educational institutions, state, etc.). 

3. Discounts are reductions to catalog or 
market prices (published or unpublished) 
applicable to any customer, including OEMs, 
dealers, distributors, national accounts, 
states, etc.: and any other form of price 


reduction such as concessions, rebates, 
quantity discounts, allowances, services 

4. fn Information Resource Man^em^r ^ 
Service solicitations, columns 6 and 7 do nel 
include data relating to other Federal 
contracts. 

|FR Doc. 85^29034 Filed 12<-»-R5: a*4S im| 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

29 CFR Part 1910 

lOocket No. 11-059C] 

Occupational Exposure to Benzerie 

aqcncy: Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA), Labor. 
ACTION: Proposed rule and notice of 
hearing. 

summary: The Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration proposes to 
reduce its existing benzene permissible 
exposure limit (PFL) (29 CFR 1910.1000, 
Table 2-2) of 10 parts benzene per 
million parts of air (10 ppm) to an eight 
(8)-hour time-weighted average of 1 ppm 
to reduce substantially a significant 
health risk. The agency also proposes an 
**oction level” of 0.5 ppm to encourage 
lower exposures for employees*while 
reducing administrative burdens on 
employers. The proposal provides for 
certain methods of exposure control, 
personal protective equipment, 
measurement of employee exposures, 
training, medical surveillance, hazard 
communication, and other provisions. 
The proposed revision is based on 
0SHA*8 preliminary determination that 
the standard is needed to reduce the risk 
of leukemia and other adverse health 
consequences of exposure to benzene. 
DATis: Comments concerning the 
proposed standard and notices nf 
intention to appear at one of the 
informal rulemaking hearings must be 
postmarked on or l^fore February 14, 
1986. Parties requesting more than 10 
minutes for their presentation at the 
hearings and parties submitting 
documentary evidence at the hearing 
must submit the full text of their 
testimony and all documentary evidence 
no later than February 26,1980. Four 
informal public rulemaking hearings are 
scheduled as follows. 

Washington, D.C; March 11.1986. 

New Orleans. LA.: March 25.1988. 

Los Angeles. CA.: April 2.1986. 

Chicago, IL: April 8,1986 
ADDRESSES: Comments are to be 
submitted to the Docket Officer, Docket 
No. H-659C. Room N-3670. U.S. 
Department of Labor, Third and 
Constitution Avenue, NW., Washington. 
DC 20210, telephone (202) 523-7894. 

Notices of intention to appear at the 
informal rulemaking hearings, testimony 
and docume ntary evidence are to be 
sent to: Tom Hall. OSHA Division of 
Consumer Affairs, Docket No. H-059C. 
Room N-3662, U.S, Department of Labor, 
Third Street and Constitution Avenue, 
NW., Washington. DC 20210, telephone 


202-523-8024. All informal public 
hearings will begin at 10:00 A.M, 

The locations of the informal public 
hearings are as follows: 

Washington, DC: The Auditorium. 
Frances Perkins Department of Labor 
Building, Third and Constitution 
Avenue. NW. 

New Orleans. LA: Peach Tree Room, 
Regency Conference Center (Use 500 
Poydras Plaza entrance), Hyatt 
Regency New Orleans, At Louisiana 
Superdome. Poydras at Loyola 
Avenue. New Orleans, Louisiana 
70140 (Telephone: 504-561-1234). 

1.0S Angeles, CA: Redondo Room. 
Sheraton Plaza—La Reina Hotel. 6101 
West Century Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California 90045-5380 (Telephone: 
213-642-1111). 

Chicago. IL; TWA/NWO Room. Hyatt 
Regency O’Hare, 9300 West Bryn 
Mawr Avenue. River Road at 
Kennedy Expressway, RosemonL 
Illinois 60018 (Telephone: 312-896- 
1234). 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Mr, James F. Foster, OSHA, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Office of Public 
Affairs. Rm. N-3641,200 Constitution 
Avenue, NW., Washington. DC 20210, 
Telephone (202) 523-6151. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

1. General 

The preamble to the proposed 
standard on occupational exposure to 
benzene discusses the events leading ta 
the proposal, physical properties, 
manufacture and use. health effects of 
exposure, degree and significance of the 
risk presented, an analysis of the 
technological and economic feasibility, 
regulatory impact and regulatory 
flexibility analysis, and the rationale 
behind the specific provisions set forth 
in the proposed standard. The 
discussion follows this outline: 

I. General 

II. Pertinent Legal Authority 

III. History of Regulation 

IV. Chemical Identiflcation, Production and 

Use 

V. Health EffecU 

A. Introduction 

B. Hematotoxic and Carcinogenic Effects in 
Humans 

C. Cytogenetic Effects in Humans 

D. Experimenfal Evidence: Carcinogenidty 

E. Experimental Evidence: Subchronlc 
Effects 

F. ExpcrlmcntHl Evidence: Cytogenetic and 
Other EffecU 

C, Skin Absorption 
H. Motubolism 

VI. Preliminary Quantitative Risk 
Assessment for Benzene 

VII. Significance of Risk 


Vfll. Summary of Regulatory Impact and 
Flexibility Analysis and Feasibility 
Anolysis 

A. Intft^uction 

B. Industry and Exposure Profile 

C Benefits Analysis 

D. Technological Feasibility 

E. Cost of Compliance 

F Economic Feasibility Analysis 

C. Regulatory Flexibility Analysis 

IX. Conclusion and Permisstble Exposuir 
limit 

X Summary and Explanation of the 
Standard 

A. Scope and Application 

B. Definitions 

C. Permissible Exposure Umil 

D. Regulated Areas 

E. Exposure Monitoring 

F. Methods of Compliance 

C. Respiratory Protection 

H. Protective Clothing and Equipment 

I. Medical Surveillance 

|. Communication of Benzene Hazards to 
Employees 

K. Recordkeeping 

L Observation of Monitoring 

M. Dales 

N. Appendices 

XI. Environmental Impact 

XII Clearance of Information Collection 
RequiremenU 

XIII Public Participation — Noticeof beanrig^ 
XIV. Proposed Standard and Appendices 

Public comment on all matters 
discussed in this notice and all other 
relevant issues is requested for the 
purpose of assisting OSHA in the 
development of a new standard for 
occupational exposure to benzene. 
Persons need not resubmit information 
already submitted in response to the 
Request For Information published at 48 
FR 31412 (July 8.1983). 

Comment is requested on all relevant 
Issues, including health effects, 
technological and economic feasibility, 
and provisions which should bo 
included in a final benzene standard. 
The following list of questions is 
provided to assist persons in formulating 
comments, but it is not intended to be 
inclusive or to indicate that participants 
need to respond to all issues or follow 
this format. 

1. Does 0SHA*8 proposed 1 ppm 
benzene standard substantially reduce 
significant risk and is it feasible and 
appropriate? Should a different 
exposure limit be set and what are the 
reasons? 

2. Should OSHA adopt a 1 ppm PEL 
with a 40-hour time weighted average 
instead of the 8'hour time weighted 
average proposed herein? If so. on what 
basis? 

3. What is the risk of developing 
cancer (leukemia) or any other adverse 
health effects that might arise from 
exposure to benzene at OSHA*s currenl 
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limits and from exposure to alternative 
limits of less than 10 ppm? 

4, What are the numoers of workers 
exposed to benzene, their current 
exposure levels, the methods of 
monitoring, duration and frequency of 
exposure, the jobs being performed, and 
the Stiindard industrial Classitication 
(SIC) Codes for industries and processes 
ming benzene? 

5, Which of the following control 
methods are available to r^uce 
exposures to benzene to alternative 8* 
hour TWA’s of 5.1,0.5 and 0,1 ppm? 

a. Engineering controls including: 
ventilation and collection, isolation and 
containment, substitution of product or 
process and modification of process or 
equipment. 

b. Work practices, housekeeping and 
administrative controls. 

Please provide a detailed discussion 
and documentation of the use of these 
controls, their application in various 
work settings, their efficiency, their 
costs, and the time necessary for 
implementation. 

6. What is the lowest feasible level of 
benzene exposure achievable by 
engineering controls and work 
practices? For example, can benzene 
exposures be reduced by present 
tei^nologies to 5 ppm, 1 ppm, 0.5 ppm. 
or 0.1 ppm? 

7. V^hiat are the capital and operating 
costs to achieve those lower exposure 
levels? Are those costs economically 
feasible for the affected industries? How 
would the time allowed to install these 
engineering controls affect these costs? 

a. What is the appropriate compliance 
strategy utilizing engineering controls, 
work practices, and respirators for 
reducing exposures to benzene? 

9. Are there conditions under which 
respirator use should be permitted in 
addition to those proposed? What 
respirator fit testing requirements should 
be included in the final standard and 
when should such testing be performed? 

10. Are there any unique conditions in 
work settings where benzene is 
produced or used where feasible 
engineering controls are not available? 

11. Have there been technological 
improvements or changes in the 
production or use of benzene for the 
purpose of improving productivity or 
product quality which have also resulted 
in reductions in benzene exposures? 

12. What are the appropriate scientific 
^(1 industrial hygiene principles to 
determine whether a short-term 
exposure limit (S'lTvL) should be 
incorporated into a standard? Docs the 
^’idence available indicate that a STKl- 
should be included in this benzene 
•landtird? If so. what should that short- 
•rrm exposure limit be? 


13. What is the level of benzene 
contamination in petroleum naptha, 
toluene, xylene and other solvents 
currently In use? 

14. What processes are available to 
reduce benzene contamination in 
solvents? To what levels can benzene 
contamination be reduced in solvents, 
and what are the economics of those 
processes after reaching large scale 
production? 

15. What measurement and analytical 
methods are available for use in 
determining compliance with a benzene 
exposure limit of less than 10 ppm? 

16. Is it necessary to establish 
provisions for medical examinations, 
respirators, personal protective clothing 
and equipment hygiene facilities and 
practices, regulated areas, maintenance 
of records, housekeeping, employee 
information and training, and labels and 
signs? What form should such 
provisions take in the final standard? To 
what extent are these provisions 
currently being employed by industry 
and what are their costs? 

17. In order to perform an economic 
feasibility analysis, it is helpful to have 
a financial and economic profile of the 
industries producing and using benzene. 
The following information is requested 
to aid in the preparation of that profile. 
Data should be provided for the last five 
years. Data already submitted to OSHA 
or JRB need not be resubmitted. 

a. What were the total annual 
volumes and dollar values of 
production, shipments, and inventories? 

b^What were the total annual 
investments categorized as replacement, 
expansion, modernization, and 
environmental health and safety? 

c. What were the retained earnings, 
after tax income, total assets, 
stockholders' equity, net worth, 
depreciation charges, and debt-equity 
ratios? 

d. What were the total annual 
employment levels and labor turnover 
for the industries with benzene 
exposures for the last 5 years? 

la OSHA and |RB have performed 
detailed feasibility analyses for the 
industry sectors where impacts would 
be significant and OSHA believes that 
impacts in other segments would not be 
substantial. Comments are requested 
from any other industry segments on 
additional impacts which should be 
considered prior to issuing a final 
standard. 

19. The l>enzene record includes 
copies of the Regulatory Impact 
Analysis and the JRB report, and this 
document presents OSHA's feasibility 
analysis. Comments are requested on 
those analyses, the feasibility and the 


cost-effectiveness of the proposed 
standard and alternatives. 

20. The Agency has prepared a draft 
Regulatory Flexibility Analysis 
analyzing the impacts of the proposed 
standard on the small businesses which 
OSflA believes may be affected and 
adapting the proposed standard to take 
into account the circumstances of small 
business where appropriate. The 

.following information is requested for 
small businesses in addition to the 
information OSHA has gathered. 

a. What kinds of small businesses or 
organizations and how many of them 
would be affected by regulating 
exposures to benzene? 

b. Which, if any, federal rules may 
duplicate, overlap, or conflict with an 
OSHA regulation concerning benzene? 

c. Will difficulties be encountered by 
small entities when attempting to 
comply with requirements of the 
proposed standard? Can some of the 
requirements be deleted or simplified for 
small entities, while still achieving 
comparable protection for the health of 
employees of small entities? 

d. What timetable would be 
appropriate to allow small entities 
sufficient time to comply? 

21. The National Environmental Policy 
Act (NEPAJ of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 4321 et 
seq.) requires that each Federal agency 
consider the environmental impact of 
major actions significantly affecting the 
quality of the human environment. Any 
person having information, data, or 
comments pertaining to possible 
environmental impacts is invited to 
submit them and accompanying 
documentation to OSHA. Such impacts 
might include: 

a. Any positive or negative 
environmental effects that could result 
should a standard be adopted; 

b. Beneficial or adverse relationships 
between the human environment and 
productivity; 

c. Any irreversible commitments of 
natural resources which could be 
involved should a standard be 
implemented; and 

d. Estimates of the degree of reduction 
of benzene and other hydrocarbons in 
the environment by the proposed OSHA 
standard and alternatives. 

In particular, consideration should be 
given to the potential direct or indirect 
impacts of any action, or alternative 
actions, on water and air pollution, 
energy usage, solid waste disposal, or 
land use. 

II. Pertinent Legal Authority 

This proposed standard and issuance 
of a final standard is authorized by 
sections (Mb). 6(c). and 6(gH2) of the 
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Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970 (the Act). 29 U.S.C e55(b), 557(c) 
and 657(g)(2). Section 6(b)(S) governs the 
issuance of occupational safety and 
health standards dealing with toxic 
materials or harmful physical agents. It 
states: 

The Secretary, in promulgating standards 
dealing with toxic materials or harmful 
physical agents undcrr this subsection, shall 
set the standard which most adequately 
assures, to the extent feasible, on the bMis of 
the best available evidence, that no employee 
will suffer material impairment of health or 
functional capacity even if such employee 
has regular exposure to the hazard dealt with 
by such standard for the period of his 
working life. Development of standards under 
this subsection shall be based upon research, 
demonstrations, experimenls, and such other 
information as may be appropriate. In 
addition to the attainment of the highest 
degree of health and safely protection for the 
employee, other coiuidcrations shall be the 
latest available scienliric data in the field, the 
feasibility of (he standards, and experience 
gained under this and other health and safety 
laws. Whenever practicable, the standard 
promulgated shall be expressed in terms of 
obiective criteria and of the performance 
desired 

Section 3(6) defines an occupational 
safely and health standard as "a 
standard which requires conditions, or 
the adoption or use of one or more 
practices, means, methods, operations, 
or processes, reasonably necessary or 
appropriate to provide safe or healthful 
employment and places of employment.” 

l*he Supreme Court has held under the 
Act that the Secretary, before issuing 
any new standard, must determine that 
it is reasonably necessary and 
appropriate to remedy a significant risk 
of material health impairment. Industrial 
Union Department v. American 
Petroleum Institute, 440 U.S, 607 (1900). 
The court stated that . • before he can 
promulgate any permanent health or 
safety standard, the Secretary it 
required to make a threshold finding 
that a place of employment is unsafe— 
in the sense that significant risks are 
present and can be eliminated or 
lessened by a change in practices” (408 
U.S. at 542). The Court also slated 'That 
the Act does limit the Secretary's power 
to requiring the elimination of significant 
risks” (446 U.S. at 644. n. 49). 

The Court indicated, however, that the 
significant risk determination is "not a 
mathematical strait jacket,” and that 
"OSHA is not required to support its 
finding that a significant risk exists with 
anything approaching scientific 
certainly.” llte Court ruled that "a 
reviewing court (is| to give OSI fA some 
leeway where its findings must he made 
on the frontiers of scientific knowledge 
(and that).., the Agency is free to use 


conservative assumptions in interpreting 
the data with respect to carcinogens, 
risking error on the side of 
overprotection rather than 
underprotection” (440 U,S. at 655.556). 
The Court also slated that "while the 
Agency must support its finding that a 
certain level of risk exists with 
substantial evidence, we recognize that 
its determination that a particular level 
of risk is "'significant' will he based 
largely on policy considerations.” (440 
U S. at 655.656. n. 62|. 

After OSHA has determined that a 
significant risk exists and that such risk 
can he reduced or eliminated by the 
proposed standard, it must set a 
standard "which most adequately 
assures, to the extent feasible on the 
basis of the best available evidence, 
that no employees will suffer material 
impairment of health ...” Section 6(b)(5) 
of the Act. The Supreme Court has 
interpreted this section to mean that 
OSHA must enact the most protective 
standard possible to eliminate a 
significant risk of material health 
impairment, subiect to the constraints of 
technological and economic feasibility. 
American Textile Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc. v. Donovan, 452 U.S. 490 
(1981). The Court held that "cost-benefit 
analysis is not required by the statute 
because feasibility analysts is.” (452 
U.S. at 509). The Court stated that the 
Agency could use cost-effiMilivoness 
analysis and choose the least costly of 
two equally effective standards. (452 
U.S. 531, n. 32). 

Section 8(c)(3) gives the Secretary 
authority to require employers to 
"maintain aexurale records of employee 
exposures to potentially toxic materials 
or harmful physical agents which are 
required to be monitored or measured 
under section 6.” Section 8(gU2) givc^ 
the Secretary authority to "prescribe 
such rules and regulations as he may 
deem necessary to carry out (his) 
responsibilities under this Act” Section 
4(b)(2) gives the Secretary power to 
apply this standard through the contract 
powers of the government and to make 
it applicable under other statutes. 

In addition, the Secretary's 
responsibilities under the Ad are 
amplified by its enumerated purposes, 
which include: 

Rncouraging employers and employreii m 
their efforlfi to reduce the numlicr of 
occupational safety and health hazards at 
their places of employment, and to stimulHle 
employers and employees to institute new 
and to perfect existing programs for providing 
safe and healthful working conditions (29 
U.S.C 551(b)(l)|. 

Authorizing the Secretary of I jlmr to set 
mandatory occupational s^ifrtv and health 
sland4irds iippliralde to business affecting 


interstate commerce, and by creating an 
Occupational Safety and Health Review 
Commission for carrying out adjudicatory 
functions under the Act: (29 U.S.C. 661(b)(3)|, 

Building upon advances already mad** 
through employer and employee initiative for 
providing safe and healthful working 
conditions (29 VS.C. 6Sllb)(5)): 

By providing for the development and 
promulgation of occupation«il safety and 
health standards providing for appropriutr 
reporting procedures with respect to 
occupational safety and health which 
procedures will help achieve the obiecfiveiof 
this Act and accurately describe the nature of 
the occupational safety and health problrm: 
exploring ways to discov*er latent diseasm. 
establishing refusal connections between 
diseases and work in environmental 
conditions* * *. (29 U.S.C. 651(b)(6)): 

Kneouraging toint lahormanagement 
efforts to reduce injuries and diseases anting 
out of employment (29 U.S.C. 65l(b|(13)); 

And developing mnovutive methods, 
techniques, and approaches for dealing nvith 
occupational safely and health problenu (19 
use. 651(bHS)). 

Because the benzene standard is 
reasonably related to these statuton. 
goals and the Agency's preliminary' 
judgment is that ihe evidence satisfies 
the statutory requirements, and that the 
proposed standard is feasible and 
substantially reduces a significant risk 
of leukemia and other adverse health 
effects, the Secretary preliminarily finds 
that the proposed standard is necessary 
and appropriate to carry out his 
responsibilities under the Act. 

III. History' Of Regulation 

Benzene has been recognized as a 
toxic substance capable of causing 
acute or chronic effects since 1900. An 
initial exposure limit of 100 ppm was 
recommended in 1927 by Winslow. In 
Ihe 1940s. as a result of blood 
abnormalities and one death among 
rubber coating workers exposed to 
benzene concentrations ranging from 40 
to 00 ppm. the state of Massachusetts 
lowered its permissible limit for beiu»‘nc 
exposure to 35 ppnt 

The American Conference ol 
Governmental Industrial Hygienists 
(ACGIH) recommended a threshold limit 
value (Tl.V) for benzene exposure of 100 
ppm in 1940. This ll.V was reduced in 
1947 to 50 ppm. In t94a following 
Massachuspits* lead. ACGIII adopti‘<t a 
ITV of 35 ppm. In 1963. a TLV of 25 ppm 
was proposed by the ACGIH. At this 
time, blood changes, aplastic anemia 
and other blood dyscrasias served as a 
basis for this action. No mention wa^ 
made of any association of leukemia 
with benzene ex|>o8un*. In 1974. the 
ACCfll I adopted Ihe TLV of 10 ppm 
which had sometime earlier l>rrn 
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recommended by the American National 
Standards Institute. 

The present OSHA stondard for 
bf nxenc 129 CVR 1910.1000. Table Z-2) 
was adopted in 1971 without rulemaking 
under the authority of section 6(a) of the 
Act. Neither the ANSI standard nor the 
resultant OSHA standard was based on 
the possible leukemogenic effects of 
exposure of exposure to benzene. 

On May 3.1977. the Assistant 
Secretary for OSHA issued an 
FmiTgency Temporal^' Standard (FFS) 
for ()cct 4 >alional Exposure to Benzene 
(42 FR 22516). pursuant to sections 6|c) 
and 8(c) of the Act. A temporary stay of 
that standard before it took effect was 
issued May 20.1977 in the case 
America^ Petroleum Institute et oL v. 

Ot cupatianal Safety and Health 
A iminisiroiion et ai (Fifth Circuit. No. 
77-1973). No decision on the merits of 
the Kmergency Temporary Standard 
was ever issued but the ETS never took 
effect because of various stays. A 
decision on jurisdiction was issued 
December 7.1977 by the D.C. Circuit in 
Infusirial Union Dept. AFlr-CIO v. 
Brnyham, 570 F. 2d 965 (D.C. Cir. 1977). 

On May 27,1977. OSHA published a 
proposed permanent .standard to control 
occupationarexposure to benzene (42 
FR 27452). The public hearings on the 
in^nzene proposal were held July 19 
through August 10.1977. 

On February 10. 1978 (43 FR 59101), 
OSHA promulgated a permanent 
itandaid for occupational exposure to 
iMMizene, 29 CFR 1910.102a This 
standard was based on a determination 
by OSHA that the available scientific 
evidence qualitatively established that 
employee exposure to benzene 
prr-sented the cancer hazard of 
leukemia. In accordance with OSHA's 
regulatory approach to the control of 
employee exposure to carcinogens at 
thut time, OSHA had set the PFL to the 
lowest feasible level once qualitative 
evidence of carcinogenicity was 
demonstrated. The standard, therefore, 
limited employee exposure to benzene 
to 1 ppm as an 8-hour time weighted 
average concentration, with a ceiling 
level of 5 ppm for any 15 minute period 
during an 8-hour woi^day. The standard 
slso prescribed limits on eye and skin 
contact with benzene and included 
monitoring, medical, training and other 
provisions. 

The standard was challenged in the 
case of American Petroleum Institute et 
oi V. Occupational Safety and Health 
Mministration etoL 581 F.2d 493 (Fifth 
Cir 1970). The Fifth Circuit vacated the 
itandard on the basis that the Act 
required OSHA to perform a cost benefit 
«riftlysis which it had not performed to 
demonstrate substantial benefits. ITie 


Court vacated the skin absorption 
provisions on the basis that the agency 
should have waited for a further study 
which the Court believed would be 
definitive and would only take a few 
months to complete. 

On July 2,1980. the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld the decision of the Fifth 
Circuit vacating the new benzene 
standard in Industrial Union Dept v. 
American Petroleum Institute, 448 U.S. 
607 (1960). The Supreme Court did not 
reach the issue of cost-benefit analysis. 
(It was later decided in American 
Textile Manufacturing Institute, v. 
Donovan, 452 U.S. 490 (1981). that OSHA 
standards were not to be based on cost 
benefit analysis.) However, the Supreme 
Court held that before OSHA issu^ a 
new standard under section 6(b). it must 
determine that a significant risk existed 
(based on quantitative estimates, if 
possible) and that a new standard 
would substantially reduce or eliminate 
that risk. It held that OSHA's qualitative 
determination for benzene did not meet 
that requirement. See the discussion 
under l.egal Authority above. After the 
vacating of the new standard, the old 
benzene 10 ppm standard remained in 
effect. 

On April 14.1983. OSHA received a 
petition requesting an Emergency 
Temporary Standard reducing benzene 
exposures to 1 ppm (Ex. No. 126). In 
support of their position, the petitioners 
presented quantitative risk assessments 
which they aigued demonstrated 
significant risk at 1 ppm. In a letter on 
July 1,1983. Assistant Secretary Auchtcr 
denied the petition for several reasons 
(Ex. No. 150). First, the risk assessments 
presented needed additional review 
prior to a decision. Second, exposure 
data indicatc<i that more than 90% of 
benzene exposed workers were already 
exposed under 1 ppm and most of the 
rest were exposed between 1 and 3 ppm. 
Consequently, the additional risk 
remaining in the interval before a 
thorough review could be completed 
was much less than if exposures were 
higher. Third, as the Supreme Court has 
noted. Congr€!Ss has ''narrowly 
circumscribed the Secretary's power to 
issue temporary emergency standards.** 
(For example, OSHA issued an ETS for 
asbestos on November 4.1983 (46 FR 
51066). The Fifth Circuit U.S. Court of 
Appeals stayed the ETS on November 
23. 1983 and ruled on March 7,1984. that 
the ETS on asbestos was invalid. 
Asbestos information Asa*n, v. OSHA, 
727 F2d 415.) Finally, the Supreme 
Court's benzene decision indicated that 
a more thorough analysis was needed 
on feasibility issues. However, the 
Assistant Secretory stated that OSHA 
would review on an expedited basis the 


quantitative risk assessments performed 
on benzene and the new scientific 
evidence, and that (he Agency intended 
to proceed with an expedited 
nilemaking. A feasibility analysis 
commenced immediately. 

On July 8.1983. OSHA published in 
the Federal Register a Request for 
Information and Regulatory Schedule 
(48 FR 31412). The Agency requested 
information about benzene generally 
and answers to twenty-three questions 
regarding a variety of relevant issues 
concerning current occupational 
exposures to benzene. Among the areas 
covered was information developed 
since 1977 concerning the health effects 
of benzene, its toxicologic properties, 
estimates of the risk presented, current 
occupational exposure levels, 
approaches and costs for reducing 
exposures and their cost-effectiveness. 
Comments were due by August 22,1963. 
On August 26,1983, OSHA extended the 
comment period to September 6.1983 
(FR 48 38858) at the request of several 
interested parties, so that they would 
have sufficient time to respond. 

OSHA received thirty-five comments 
in response to the Request for 
Information. References to the content 
of the comments received from the 
various submissions will be made in the 
relevant parts of the preamble 
discussion. This proposal is based on 
OSHA's review of all the evidence, new 
developments since 1977, and the 
comments to the request for information. 

OSHA contracted with the Institute 
for Environmental Mediation to 
encourage interested trade unions, trade 
associations and other interested non¬ 
governmental parties to enter into 
discussions among themselves to see if 
they could narrow issues on benzene 
regulation. On February 13,1984, OSHA 
was notified that the trade unions, trade 
associations and other non¬ 
governmental parties had not agreed on 
8 joint doct^ent. tiunigh they agreed 
that informal discussions by the 
interested non-governmental parties 
were useful. 

Later information indicated that there 
might be a possibility of agreement. 
Meetings commenced in June. However, 
OSHA was notified on July 16,1964 that 
agreement had not been reached. 

On December 7,1984. several trade 
unions and a public health organization 
filed a petition for writ of mandamus In 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit under 
the name United Steelworkers of 
America, AFL^IO-^CLC, et ai v. 
Raymond /. Donovan, Secretary of 
Labor, et ai (Ex. No. 163). The petition 
requested the Court to direct OSHA to 
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proceed with benzene ruicnuiking on an 
expedited basis. 

IV, Chemical Identification. IHoduction 
and Use 

Benzene (Cilb) is a clear, colorless, 
non-corrosive, highly flammable liquid 
with a sUxmg. rathet pleasant odor. The 
low boiling point and high vapor 
pressure of benzene causi^ rapid 
evaporation under ordinary atmospheric 
conditions, giving off vapors nearly 
three times heavier than air. 

Benzene is produced primarily by the 
petrochemical and petroleum refining 
industries by a process called catalytic 
reformation, which converts certain 
lower octane hydrocartions into higher 
octane aromatics. These two industries 
arc responsible for 96 percent of the 
total U.S. production of benzene. 
Recovery through catalytic reformation, 
including the benzene formed from the 
hydrodealkylation of toluene, accounts 
for aproximately 75 percent of the total 
quantity produced. Recovery of coal- 
derived l^nzene. primarily as a by¬ 
product of the coking process in steel 
mills, was once the major source of 
benzene. Today, however, this process 
accounts for only 2 percent of the total 
United Slates production. 

The first major industrial use of 
benzene was as a solvent in the rubber 
industry just preceding World War 1. 
During World War 1, benzene 
production was stimulated greatly by 
the demand for and resulting production 
of toluene in the manufacture of 
explosives. The large quantities of 
benzene which were produced resulted 
in its more widespread use as a starting 
point for the manufacturing of various 
organic compounds. Iliis situation led to 
greatly increased uses of benzene as a 
solvent in the artificial leather, rubber 
goods, and rotogravure industries. 

Many products contain benzene 
exclusively as the result of 
contamination. Benzene is a naturally 
occurring compound in crude oil and 
natural gas (e.g., the benzene content of 
these streams varies by geographical 
location and is usually between 0.1 and 
3.0 percent by volume), and some degree 
of benzene contamination occurs in 
products refined from crude oil and 
natural gas (e.g., solvents, fuels, and 
oils] because of the nature of the 
fractional distillation process by which 
these substances are produced. Benzene 
generally does not improve the 
performance of these materials. 

Unreacted benzene may also be 
present in major benzene derivatives 
(e.g., ethylbenzene) or in other specialty 
chemicals that use benzene as a 
feedstock (e.g., dicyclopentadiene). The 
presence of unreacted benzene in major 


derivatives or othe^ specially chemicals 
is undesirable from the producer's point 
of view and is not generally useful to 
product users. 

Industries and processes currently 
using benzene or liquids containing 
benzene include the chemical, printing, 
lithograph, rubber cement, rubber 
fabricating, paint, varnish, slain 
remover, adhesive, and petroleum 
industries. Benzene is also used 
extensively in chemical laboratories as 
a solvent and as a reactant in numerous 
chemical applications. Where benzene 
is produced, used or stored in large 
amounts, it is generally contained in 
enclosed systems, although exposures 
can occur during liquid transfer 
operations, from equipment leakage and 
carryover losses, and in maintenance 
operations. 

V. Health Effects 
A, introduction 

Benzene has been known to be a bone 
marrow poison since the report of 
aplastic anemia by Santesson (1897)- (Ex. 
No. 159-70) and the report of a blood 
abnormality that is thought to have been 
a case of leukemia by LeNoir and. 
Claude (1897) (Fjc. No. 159-50). The first 
clearly established case of leukemia in 
association with benzene exposure was 
published by Delore and Borgomano in 
1928 (Ex. No. 159-23). 

Over the years, reports in the 
literature have linked hundreds of cases 
of aplastic anemia, leukemia and other 
diseases of the blood to benzene 
exposure. It has been established that 
benzene exposure is causally linked to 
leukemia, most predominantly of the 
myelogenous cell type and its variants, 
aplastic anemia (an often fatal disease 
of the bone marrow) and suppression of 
various cellular elements of the 
peripheral blood, either singularly or in 
combination, i.e., depression of white 
cells or leukocytes (leukopenia), red 
cells (anemia), platelets or thrombocytes 
(thrombocytopenia) and all three of 
these cellular elements (pancytopenia). 
In the early stages of 
leukopenia.anemia, thrombocytopenia 
or pancytopenia, the effects may be 
reversible. 

In the 1970*8, formal epidemiologic 
studies evaluated the relative risk of 
leukemia among benzene exposed 
individuals. These studies along with 
the numerous case reports have shown 
that benzene alone or in combination 
with other chemicals is associated with 
several hematological disorders 
including myelogenous leukemia and its 
variants, acute and chronic lymphatic 
leukemia, multiple myeloma, 
paroxysmal nocturnal hemoglobinuria. 


various forms of lymphoma, aplastic 
anemia and various cylopenias. The 
basic mechanism by which benzene 
affects bone marrow precursor cells is 
still unclear. 

Although suspicion of types of cancers 
other than of the lympho-hemHlopoietic 
system has been raised, these have not 
been adequately evaluated from 
epidemiologic cohort or case-control 
studies of workers cxpo.sed to benzene 
The studies have not hod sufficient 
statistical power to detect low excess 
relative risks. However, since 1978. 
experimental studies have demonstraiiid 
that benzene administered either by oral 
gavage or by inhalation Induces cancer 
of multiple sites in experimental 
animals. A study recently released by 
the National Toxicology Program (NTP) 
has demonstrated the induction of at 
least nine separate types or sites of 
tumors in mice and rats. 

Several consensus groups have 
confirmed the carcinogenic potential of 
benzene, including the American 
Conference of Governmental Industrial 
Hygienists (ACCIH-Tl.V, 1983, Ex. No. 
159-5), the International Agency for 
Research on Cancer (lARC) (1982. Ex. 
No. 128-8). and the National Toxicology 
Program (NTPJ |Ex. No. 148). 

Benzene is known to cause 
chromosomal damage in the circulating 
lymphocytes of exposed workers. 
Information also indicates that 
chromosomal damage in workers may 
be associated with benzene exposures 
below 10 ppm. The scientific literature 
includes many case reports, case series, 
and epidemiologic studies which 
qualitatively link benzene exposure with 
these conditions in humans. This 
literature has b>een reviewed and 
summarized many times (NAS. 1976; 
Goldstein. 1977: OSHA. 1978; lARC, 

1902; and others; Ex. Nos. 128-6. 7, 8,59) 

Recent experimental studies have 
demonstrated chromosomal damage in 
experimental animals exposed by 
inhalation for short periods of time to 10 
ppm benzene in air. One study also 
demonstrates chromosomal damage 
from only 4 hours atmospheric exposure 
to 28 ppm benzene while another shows 
significant chromosomal damage 
induced by 6 hours of atmospheric 
exposure to 10 ppm benzene. The major 
reports of these Hndings ore presented 
in more detail below. 

B. Hematotoxic and Carcinogenic 
Effects in Humans 

The toxic effects of benzene on the 
human hematopoietic system are well 
documented in the literature. A common 
clinical finding in benzene 
hematotoxicity is a decrease in various 
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formed elements of the circulaUng 
blood, called cytopenia. This decrease 
may manifest itself as pancytopenia and 
iplastic anemia or as unicellular 
c>'topenias (Goldstein, 1977; Ex. No. 59). 

Aplastic anemia or hypoplastic 
anL‘mia is a rare disorder, characterized 
b>' cytopenia in the peripheral blood and 
in the bone marrow. Aplastic anemia Is 
a ii:scase with a very poor prognosis. It 
a high case—fatality rate of about 
30*50% within one year of diagnosis. 
Annual mortality from aplastic anemia 
in the U.S. is estimated to be 4 to 5 
deaths per million population. An 
important feature of aplastic anemia is 
its ii(vsociatjon with acute 
nor:lymphocytic leukemia (ANLL). Not 
only do aplastic anemia and ANIX 
share etiologic agents such as benzene, 
but cases of aplastic anemia from 
various causes are known to progress to 
leukemia (Szkio. 1980) (Ex. No. 159^). 
M«>i1an ct al. (1975) No. 159-54) 
reported that 11% of the 93 cases of 
aplastic anemia detected in Israel 
between 1961 and 1965 subsequently 
developed ANIJ« 

Both aplastic anemia and leukemia 
can be thought of as hematopoietic 
diMurbances of the bone marrow. They 
may both occur as a result of similar 
pathogentlc mechanisms. This 
hypothesis is supported by the findings 
of Vigliad and co-workers in Italy and 
by Aksoy and no-workers in Turkey. 
These investigators have described 
series of cases of leukemia and aplastic 
anemia attributed to occupational 
benzene exposure. Aksoy (1980) (Ex. No. 
144-039) reported on 44 cases of 
pnneytupeniu among 28,500 benzene 
exposed workers in Istanbul, Turkey 
daring the years 1967 to 1979. Twenty- 
three of the 44 cases (52%) experienced 
remiBslofi of the aplastic anemia. 

Fourteen of the 44 cases (32%) died from 
complications of aplastic anemia or 
pancytopenia. Six of the 44 cases (14%) 
later died from leukemia. Aksoy also 
reported that in twenty-six percent of 42 
leukemia cases, the leukemia was 
preceded by a period of pancytopenia. 
The interval between the pancytopenic 
period and the onset of leukemia varied 
between 6 months and 8 years. 

Vigliani (1976) (Ex. No. 128-15) 
summarized cases of benzene 
hemopathy seen at the Institutes of 
Occupational Health of Pavia and 
Milano. At the Institute in Milano from 
IW2 to 1976,66 cases of chronic 
benzene poisoning were seen. Of 18 
<bath8 in this group, 7 were from 
fiplastic anemia and 11 were from 
leukemia. All cases were employ^ed at 
roiogravujB plants, shoe factories, and 
other industries using benzene os a 


solvent. At the Institute at Pavla from 
1959 to 1974,135 cases of benzene 
hemopathy among workers in shoe 
manufacturing were enumerated. Of 16 
deaths, 3 were from aplastic anemia and 
13 were from leukemia. With data from 
both clinics combined, there were 10 
deaths from aplastic anemia and 24 from 
leukemia. 

Oil el al. (1978, Ex. No. 128-33) 
reported three deaths from leukemia and 
one from aplastic anemia among 
benzene exposed employees of a 
chemical manufacturing facility. The 
NIOSH follow-up study of benzene 
exposed Pliofilm workers has found 9 
leukemia cases and 3 to 4 aplastic 
anemia cases among persons fitting the 
cohort definition (Rinsky, 1984) (Ex. No. 
159-65). These studies indicate that the 
ratio of leukemia to aplastic anemia is 
approximately 2 or 3 to one. 

The classification of neoplastic 
diseases of the hematopoietic system 
has developed out of their gradual 
historical recognition. The major disease 
categories differ with respect to 
morphologic and clinical manifestations 
and often in their resonse to therapy. 
Leukemia may be divided into 
granulocytic leukemias (which inlcude 
myelocytic, monocytic and 
erythroblastic cell types) and 
lymphocytic leukemias. Both 
granulocytic and lymphocytic leukemia 
may in turn be separated into acute and 
chronic forms. The designations “acute*' 
and “chronic" are related to the rapidity 
of development of symptoms, signs and 
complications in these forms of 
leukemia (Wintrobe, 1974) (Ex. No. 159- 
103). Lymphoma may be divided into 
Hodgkin's disease and non-Hodgkin's 
lymphomas. Another major cancer of 
the hematopoietic system is multiple 
myeloma, a neoplasm affecting the bone 
marrow. 

An association between occupational 
exposure to benzene and the occurrence 
of leukemia was suggested in 1928 by 
Delore and Borgomano (Ex. No. 144- 
178), who described acute lymphoblastic 
leukemia in a worker who had been 
exposed to benzene for five years. Since 
that time, numerous reports of cases and 
case scries have described leukemia in 
workers exposed to benzene, either 
alone or in combination with other 
chemicals (Hunter. 1939, Ex. No. 144- 
143; DeGowin, 1963. Ex. No. 144-155; 
Tareef ct al, 1963, Ex. No. 2-28; Vigliani, 
and Saita. 1964. Ex. No. 128-12; Goguel 
el. al., 1967, Ex. No. 144-148; Aksoy et al 
1972 1974.1976, Ex. Nos. 128-9.10.11; 
Vigliani. 1976. Ex. No. 128-5; Girard and 
Revol. 1970. Ex. No. 144-177; Aksoy, 
1977,1900. Ex. Nos. 144-39.160; and 
those reviewed by Goldstein. 1977, Ex. 


No. 128-59). The leukemia cases 
reported have been myelogenous, 
monocytic, erythroblastic, and 
lymphocytic leukemias. Reports of other 
diseases associated with benzene 
exposure have included malignant 
lymphoma, multiple myeloma, myeloid 
metaplasia and paroxysmal nocturnal 
hemoglobinuria (Aksoy, 1980. Ex. No. 
144-39). 

Aksoy and coworkers (1974.1976, 

1977.1980. Ex. Nos. 22,128-72,11, 43) 
reported the crude incidence of 
leukemia between 1967-1973 among 
28,500 shoe, slipper and handbag 
workers exposed to benzene in Istanbul 
to be approximately 13.5 per 100.000, 
compart to an estimated annual 
leukemia incidence of 6 per 100,000 for 
the general population of Turkey, 
resulting in a relative risk of 2 for all cell 
types of leukemia combined. This risk 
estimate was based upon the diagnosis 
of leukemia in 26 shoeworkers al the 
Internal Clinic of instanbul Medical 
School and did not take into 
consideration differences in the age 
structure of the population of 
shoeworkers and the general population. 
From the several reports by Aksoy et al., 
peak benzene exposures for the 28,500 
shoeworkers were estimated to have 
varied between 210 and 640 ppm. 
Average exposure concentrations were 
estimated to be between 156-210 ppm 
when adhesives containing benzene 
were being used and between 15-30 ppm 
during other times. Duration of exposure 
is estimated to be 9.7 years based on the 
average length of exposure for the 
leukemia cases. 

On the basis of the series of reports 
by Aksoy et al. the Carcinogen 
Assessment Group (CAG) of the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 
calculated a relative risk of 20 for non- 
lymphoblastic leukemia among Istanbul 
shoeworkers exposed to average 
benzene levels ranging from 15-250 ppm 
(CAG. 1979. Ex. No. 128-6). The 
difference between the relative 
leukemia risk of 2 as estimated by 
Aksoy et al. and 20 as estimated by 
CAG is related to adjustments made by 
CAG for the background incidence of 
leukemia in Turkey, attributed 
differences between the age structure of 
Turkish shoeworkers and the general 
population on which the national rate 
was based and adjustment for cell types 
of leukemia on which the CAG relative 
leukemia risk was based. These factors 
contributed equally to the difference 
between the Aksoy and the CAG 
estimotes of risk. lARC (1982, Ex. No. 
128-B) also evaluated the reports of 
Aksoy et al. and determined that the 
relative risk of acute non-lymphocytic 
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leukemia among Istanbul shoeworkers 
was 24. This evaluation by lARC 
resulted In a relative risk 12 times higher 
than the 2Told elevated risk reported by 
Aksoy et al. and is based on the ratio of 
acute nondymphocytic leukemia to 
chronic forms of leukemia for benzene 
exposed versus non-benzene exposed 
individuals in the Aksoy studies of 
shoeworkers. 

Vigliani and Saita (1664. Ex. No. 128- 
12) estimated the incidence of acute 
leukemia attributed to benzene exposure 
in the Provinces of Milan and Pavia 
during 1962 and 1063 to be at least 20 
times higher than expected when 
compared to the general population, 
based on 11 cases among approximately 
5.000 persons exposed to benzene in the 
rotogravure and shoe industries. Data 
were not presented in the report to 
allow for validation of the estimated 
risk. 

Vigliani (1976, Ex. No. 128-14) 
summarized the cases of benzene 
hemopathy (leukemia and other blood 
disorders) treated at two clinics in Italy. 
Between 1942 and 1975.66 cases of 
benzene hemopathy, 11 of which were 
leukemia, were seen at the institute of 
Occupational Health in Milan. The 
affected individuals worked in 
rotogravure plants, shoe factories and 
other industries using benzene as a 
solvent. Benzene concentrations in air 
near rotogravure machines were 
calculated to range between 200 to 400 
ppm. with peaks up to 1500 ppm. 

Al the Institute of Pavia, 135 workers 
with benzene hemopathy were seen. 13 
of which were leukemia, during the 
period 1959-1974, All of these cases 
came from shoe manufacturing 
occupations where benzene 
concentrations in the workplace were 
reported to have ranged from 25-600 
ppm but mostly in the range of 200-500 
ppm. 

Because of numerous case reports of 
leukemia and other blood disorders 
associated with occupational benzene 
exposure. NIOSH conducted a cohort 
mortality study. Infante et al. (1977, Ex. 
No. 128-17) reported on a cohort of 748 
white male workers occupationally 
exposed to benzene at any time between 
1940 and 1949 in two manufacturing 
facilities producing rubber 
hydrochloride (Piioftlm). Vital status 
ascertainment at the time of the initial 
report was 75% complete. In order not to 
overestimate the risk, the authors 
assumed that those with vital status 
undetermined were alive until the 
follow-up cut-off date. (The resulting 
relative risks from cause-specific 
mortality were subsequently shown to 
have been underestimated when the 
follow-up was completed (Rinsky et al.. 


1981. Ex. No. 128-32).) Causes of death 
were ascertained from diagnoses given 
on death certificates. Although there 
were fewer deaths from all causes 
reported among the benzene exposed 
workers (140) than the number expected 
based on age and calendar period 
adjusted death rates for U.S. white 
males (187.6). a significant excess of 
leukemia deaths was obser\Td [7 
observed vs. 1.38 expected). All 7 
leukemia deaths were from 
myelogenous or monocytic leukemia, 
constituting a 10-fold relative risk for 
deaths from the two cell types 
combined, based on estimates of 
leukemia cell-type distribution derived 
from incidence data from the 
Connecticut Tumor Registry. Monitoring 
data and existing industrial hygiene 
assessments led to the conclusion that 
the environment of the workers in 
Pliofilm production was not 
contaminated with other materials 
known to be associated with the 
induction of blood disorders. Infante et 
al. further stated that workers' 
exposures to benzene were generally 
within the recommended limits in effect 
at the time of employment, that is. they 
were between 100 ppm and 10 ppm 
during the years 1941-1975. 

Tabershaw and Lamm (1977, Ex. No. 
159-81) raised several questions about 
the report by Infante et al. (1977. Ex. 
128-17) pertaining to the possibility of 
excluding workers from the study who 
may have been exposed to benzene, the 
benzene levels to which they were 
exposed, the nature of selection of the 
facilities for study and the relative risk 
of death from all types of luekemia 
combined as well as for specific cell 
types of leukemia among cohort 
members. 

In reply to the questions raised by 
Tabershaw and Lamm, the NIOSH 
investigators evaluated past exposures 
in both plants in further detail, and 
reported that, although other solvents 
were used in various areas of both 
plants, benzene was found to be the 
only solvent used in the manufacture of 
rubber hydrochloride, except for 
chloroform, which was used between 
1936 and 1949 in one plant (Ex. No. 128- 
17:128-32). The authors agreed with 
Tabershaw and Lamm that occasional 
high excursions occurred in airborne 
benzene levels (up to several hundred 
ppm). They found, however, that the 
estimates of airborne concentrations for 
most of these excursions were based on 
area samples and not personal samples 
and occurred in areas entered only 
infrequently by workers. They estimated 
that workers' actual eight-hour time- 
weighted average breathing-zone 


exposures fell generally within accepted 
limits of 10 to 100 ppm. 

To evaluate the relative risk of death 
from leukemia at each of the two plants, 
the NIOSH investigators specificallv 
analysed leukemia mortality in eacn 
(Ex. No. 128-17; 128-32). They found 
excess mortality in both plants: In one. 2 
cases were observed versus 0.58 
expected for a standardized mortality 
ratio (SMR) of 345; and in the other, 5 
cases were observed versus 0.67 
expected (SMR-746). However, the 
authors noted that the decision to 
examine mortality separately for the 
two plants was not made prior to initial 
analysis and therefore should not be 
given undue emphasis. In OSHA's 
opinion, it seems appropriate to combine 
data for the two facilities because the 
operations through which workers were 
exposed to benzene were \irtually 
identical. 

NIOSH agreed with Tabershaw and 
Lamm that the estimated IG-foid relative 
risk of death from myeloid and 
monocytic leukemias combined as 
presented initially (1977) was too high 
The re-analysis by NIOSH resulted in a 
relative risk of 8.5 for these types of 
leukemia (Ex. No. 128-17). In OSHA’s 
opinion, the slight reduction in the 
excess relative risk does not influence 
the interpretation of the study results. 

In their reply to Tabershaw and 
Lamm, the NIOSH investigators (Ex. No. 
128-17) also indicated that *'ptpefiIters, 
mechanics, and maintenance personnel 
were not included because company 
records did not show which men had 
responsibilities in plioRIm production." 
During the follow-up. it was learned that 
at least one pipefitter who had 
responsibilities in pliofilm was known to 
have died from acute myelogenous 
leukemia. This leukemia death, 
however, could not be included in the 
statistical analyses because it did not ftt 
the initial cohort definition. 

Dr. Marvin Sakol, a hematologist who 
practiced in the community where one 
of the studied facilities was located, 
testified during the 1977 OSHA benzene 
hearing that he treated at least two 
additional cases of leukemia not 
idenlified by the NIOSH investigators 
during their follow-up of study cohort 
members. He stated that he did not have 
permission from the families to release* 
the names. Dr. Sakol further testified 
that the determination of cause of death 
by use of death certificates resulted in 
errors of underascertainment of deaths 
potentially related to benzene exposure. 
For example, for one individual with 
documented evidence of exposure to 
benzene w ho had "essential 
thrombocytopenia" which "can cause 
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ohstniction of the coronary vessels.'* the 
coroner indicated on the death 
certificate that death was from 
myocardial infarction [a heart attack). 
Another individual who had **intolerable 
itching. • • due to his lynnphosarcoma. 
and so he jumped off a hi^>level 
bridge" had a death certificate diagnosis 
of suicide and this certificate, according 
to Dr. Sakol, did not mention his 
lymphosarcoma. Another individual 
who began working in Pliordm 
operations in 1950 was treated by Dr. 
Sakol and died from acute myeloblastic 
leukemia. In this case, the discharge 
diagnosle was changed to aplastic 
anemia so his "widow would receive 
$10,000 in industrial compensation" 
(Sakol. OSHA 1977. TR 235-329). 

Dr. Sakol presented information 
indicating that at least five individuals, 
of whom 3 died from leukemia, one from 
thrombocytopenia and one from 
bmphosarcoma were not included as 
such in the statistical analyses of the 
NIOSH study. If these individuals were 
included, the estimated excess risk 
would increase substantially. OSllA 
seeks comment on whether these 
individuals should be included in the 
analyses for purposes of determining a 
"maximal estimate" of relative risk for 
lympbohematopoietic disease in the 
NIOSH cohort. 

Rinsky et al. (1981. Ex. No. 128-32) 
more recently completed the follow-up 
of ihe cohort of Pliofilm workers through 
june 30.1975. They reported a 
statistically significant excess of 
leukemias. There were seven cases 
observed, as compared to 1.25 expected 
resulting in a SMR of 560. The authors 
indicate that 58% of the cohort 
members had been employed for less 
than one year. When the data were 
anatyied by length of employment, a 
significant excess in leukemia was 
observed among workers employed 5 or 
more years, but not among workers 
employed for less than 5 years. Among 
the latter group. 2 workers had died 
from leukemia compared to 1.02 
expected, an excess which was not 
statistically significant. However, among 
workers employed for 5 or more years. 5 
had died from leukemia compared to 
023 expected, yielding a SMR of 2100. 
Five additional cases of leukemia, four 
of them myelogenous, were reported 
among workers who had responsibilities 
in Pliofilm manufacturing. These deaths 
were not included in the statistical 
analysis of the original cohort 
(employed sometime between 1940-49) 
because they occurred either after the 
study end date of June 30.1975 (one 
case), began employment in pliofilm 
after 1950 (one case), were salaried 


rather than hourly employees (one case) 
or had incorrect underlying cause of 
death indicated on the death certificate 
(2 cases). Four of these deaths are in 
addition to those mentioned by Dr. 

Sakol as not being included in the 
analysis. (Case number 12 in Rinsky et 
al. (1961) was mentioned by Sakol.) 

Rinsky et al. (1981. Ex. No. 128-32) 
provided further detail on atmospheric 
benzene concentrations to which the 
cohort was exposed. For one Pliofilm 
manufacturing facility, information on 
benzene concentrations between 1946 
and 1976 was available from a series of 
reports by the Industrial Commission of 
Ohio, the Ohio Department of Health, 
the company, the University of North 
Carolina and a NIOSH survey. 

According to NIOSH investigators, most 
of the data in these reports appears to 
have been derived from area samples 
taken with detector tubes with the 
exception of the company surveys of 
1973-75 and the NIOSH walk-through 
survey conducted in 1970 when personal 
breathing zone air samples were 
measured. While the short-term area 
samples measured over the years 
indicated that some benzene levels were 
above 100 ppm. most were below 100 
ppm. Furthermore, short-term area peak 
exposures may not be indicative of 
actual breathing zone exposures. The 
Rinsky et al. (1981. Ex. No. 128-32) 
report cites several documents 
indicating that workers were required to 
wear respirators when exposed "even 
momentarily" to exposures considered 
above the recommended level at the 
time. For example, a report from 1955. 
when the recommended limit was an 8- 
hour average of 35 ppm. indicated that 
workers entered areas where benzene 
exposures ranged from 19-680 ppm, but 
that respirator usage was required when 
workers spent less than one hour in the 
high exposure areas. However, one 
evaluation of benzene exposure made in 
1973-74 at the same facility, when the 
exposure limit was 10 ppm as an 8-hour 
average, indicated that respirators were 
required but were often not worn when 
workers entered areas where high 
benzene levels were found (Rinsky. et 
al. 1981. Ex. No. 128-32). Thus, available 
information indicates that respirators 
were generally used when workers 
enter^ areas above the recommended 
limit. 

Limited information on exposure 
levels was available for the second 
location. One report from the Ohio 
Department of Health dated 1948 
indicated there were "a few conditions 
wherein an employee might be subjected 
to an extremely high concentration of 
benzol." but that employees were "well 


aware of the toxicity of benzol and have 
been instructed to. and do. wear 
respirators when they are required to 
enter" these areas. Environmental data 
from this location believed to have been 
derived around 1957, when the 
recommended 8-hour TWA was 25 ppm, 
indicate atmospheric levels of benzene 
ranging between zero and 100 ppm 
based presumably on short-term area 
samples. Because respirators were used 
at this facility and management was 
aware of the toxicity of benzene, OSHA 
considers as reasonable NlOSH’s 
assessment that personal exposure to 
benzene at this facility as well as at the 
earlier mentioned plant was generally 
within the recommended limits at the 
time of exposure. 

Ott et al. (1978. Ex. No. 128-33) 
conducted an historical prospective 
study of mortality among 594 white 
males occupationally exposed to 
benzene in a chemical manufacturing 
facility and employed at any time 
between 1940 and 1970. Two deaths 
from leukemia were observed versus 
one expected. The authors noted that a 
third death was categorized on the 
death certificate as bronchopneumonia 
with myeloblastic leukemia listed under 
"other significant conditions." (Since 
individuals with terminal leukemia often 
die from bronchopneumonia, the 
underlying cause of this death was 
listed incorrectly on the death certificate 
as due to pneumonia.) Ott et al. (1978) 
included this third case of myelogenous 
leukemia in their analyses and noted 
that 3 cases of myelogenous leukemia 
compared to 0.8 expected cases based 
on incidence data from the Third 
National Cancer Survey are statistically 
significant. With regard to other findings 
of interest in relation to benzene 
toxicity, the authors Indicated that a 
fourth cohort member died from aplastic 
anemia while a fifth died from 
pernicious anemia. Although one 
breathing zone sample for benzene 
reached 937 ppm in an area of the plant 
where the highest exposures were 
recorded, the time-weighted-average 
(TWA) exposures ranged from 0.1-35 
ppm for various job categories. 

Assessment of atmospheric benzene 
levels in the three production areas from 
which workers were selected for study 
indicated that exposures to the cohort 
had always been fairly low, reRecling 
the use of closed continuous systems. In 
production area one. estimated TWA 
benzene exposure based on breathing 
zone samples ranged between 0.1 and 
6.2 ppm for the years 1944 to 1973. In 
production area two. TWAs ranged 
between 0.3 and 14.7 ppm between 1953 
and 1972, while in pn^uction area three 
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the averages ranged between 4 and 35.5 
ppm for the years 1952-1974. The 
authors then calculated cumulative 
dosage for each employee by 
multiplying the mean TWA exposure for 
each job category by the niiml>er of 
months spent exposed to each level. 

Using tne data from the Ott study in 
its calculation. OSMA estimated that the 
cohort was exposed for an average of 9 
years to on average concentration of 
about 5 ppm benzene. OSHA*s 
preliminary evaluation of this study is 
that it represents direct observation of a 
leukemogenic risk from low level 
benzene exposure. 

Decoufle et al. (1983. Ex. No. 126-30) 
reported on an historical cohort 
mortality study of 259 male employees 
employ^ from January 1.1947 through 
December 31.1900 at a chemical plant 
where benzene had been used in large 
quantities. Followed to December 31. 
1977. four deaths from lymphoreticular 
cancers had occurred when 1.1 would 
have been expected based on the 
national rate for a relative risk of 37. 
Three of the deaths were due to 
leukemia as compared to 0.4 expected, 
resulting in a relative risk of 6.8. One of 
the leukemia deaths had treatment for 
multiple myeloma initiated 2 years prior 
to his development of leukemia. 

The authors noted that the two year 
latency period from initiation of 
chemotherapy to development of 
leukemia in their case was typical of 
that seen in other instances of therapy 
induced leukemia in myeloma patients. 
The expected number of deaths from 
multiple myeloma, polycythemia vera. 
and other neoplasms of lymphoid tissue 
combined which was not presented in 
the published study was estimated by 
the authors to be 0.23 (Decoufle. 1984. 

Ex. No. 159-22). The two cases of 
multiple myeloma observed in the study 
plus previous reports of multiple 
myeloma associated with benzene 
exposure suggested to the authors an 
etiologic role for benzene in the 
pathologies of tumors of B<cell lineage 
(multiple myeloma and chronic 
bmphatic leukemia). The authors did 
not present any information on benzene 
exposure levels for these chemical 
workers. 

Several epidemiological studies of 
refinery workers have been reported 
since 1977. Thomas ct al. (1982. Ex. No. 
144-71) studied the proportional 
mortality for 2,509 active and retired 
members of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union 
(OCAW) who worked at three oil 
refineries in the Beaumont-Porl Arthur. 
Texas area for Texaco, Mobil, and Gulf 
Oil. With data for the three refineries 
combined deaths due to leukemia 


(PMR~1.83). multiple myeloma 
(PMRs 1,96). Hodgkin's disease 
(PMR=1.34). and non>Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma (PMR=1.32) were elevated, 
especially among rctir^ workers. 
Deaths from cancers of the brain 
(PMRs271). prostate (PMRaBl.36). 
stomach (F^Rsl.52). pancreas 
(PMRsl.42) and circulatory disease 
(PMRsl.04) were significantiy elevated 
whereas deaths from cancer of the 
bladder (PMR^0.14) and non-malignant 
respiratory disease (PMR*=o.57) were 
significantly reduced. 

Thomas et al. (1984. Ex. No. 159-64) 
followed the previous cohort mortality 
studies with a case-control study to 
examine work histories for evidence of 
any unusual distributions of cause- 
specific mortality by work category. 
Work histories wore obtained from 
company personnel records and 
summarized by classifying job titles and 
departments into work categories. A 
worker was exposed to a work category 
if he had worked at least 1 day in that 
category 15 or more years prior to his 
death. Controls were selected from 
active and retired union members who 
had worked at the same refinery, were 
of the same race and sex. and had died 
of causes other than those being 
Investigated. Cases and controls were 
match^ on age at death, date of death, 
and age of first membership in the 
union. Additional cases identified 
subsequent to the proportionate 
mortality study and added to the data 
from that study included one brain 
tumor, four stomach cancers and four 
leukemia deaths. One leukemia death 
was eliminated because the wrong 
death certificate was obtained, and 
work histories were not located for two 
leukemia cases, leaving 34 leukemia 
cases in the analysis. Controls used for 
brain tumor, stomach cancer and 
leukemia comparisons were pooled and 
their work histories were us^ to 
estimate usual employment patterns 
within refinery work categories. These 
patterns were compared with work 
histories of the 9 cases of multiple 
myeloma. 9 cases of Hodgkin's disease 
and 23 cases of non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma identified in the previous 
PMR study, rather than basing 
comparisons on the work histories of 
matched controls for the latter cancer 
deaths. 

The relative risk (odds ratio) of 
leukemia was elevated among persons 
exposed to two job categories: Treating 
and boilermaking. The risk of leukemia 
increased with increasing duration of 
employment. Stomach cancer risk was 
elevated among maintenance workers 
and workers exposed to lubricating oils 
and paraffin wax processing. No strong 


associations for brain tumor risk were 
seen with any work category. In the 
comparisons with pooled controls, no 
unusual distributions with work 
category were noted for the cases of 
multiple myeloma, Hodgkin's disease, or 
non-Hodgkin's lymphoma. For this study 
the number of cases of each cancer type 
was small; consequently the ability to 
detect excess risk was low unless the 
actual risk was very high. The authors 
stated several limitations about the 
ability to associate specific cancers with 
specific chemicals b^use of changes in 
job classifications over time, lack of 
sensitivity and specificity of chemical 
exposures associated with job 
categories, and job mobility resulting in 
study subjects l^ing classified as 
exposed in multiple work categories. 

Wen et al. (1983. Ex. No. 159-100) 
studied male hourly and salaried 
workers employed for any length of time 
on any job at a refinery in Port Arthur, 
Texas, between January 1937 and 
January 1978. Although these authors 
found no statistically significant 
increases in mortality (except for bone 
cancer) among these workers companni 
with the general U.S. population, 
increases in SMRs were observed for 
Hodgkin's disease, leukemia, cancer of 
other lymphatic tissue, kidney and skin 
cancers. Furthermore, excesses were 
noted in deaths due to leukemia among 
white hourly workers, Hodgkin's disease 
and cancer of other lymphatic tissue 
among nonwhite hourly workers, and 
lymphopoietic cancers among salaried 
workers. 

Thirty deaths from leukemia were 
observed among male hourly workers 
employed for one year or more where 
21.3 would have been expected. Using 
the Poisson distribution in a one-tailed 
test of significance, a statistically 
significant excess of leukemia is 
indicated. 

The study by Wen et al. has been 
criticized because the cohort was made 
up of all Gulf employees and thus 
included many unexposed persons In the 
population at risk, including clerical and 
managerial employees. Because Wen et 
al. did not identify the population at risk 
of exposure to the refinery process, the 
SMR's might have been diluted. 
Moreover, because 9-10% (336 deaths) of 
the cohort was lost to follow-up, with 
more complete foHow-up the SMR's 
might increase. Those lost to follow-up 
may have included terminated 
employees with possibly shorter 
durations of exposure (Ex. No. 159-52). 

Theriault and Goulet (1979) (Ex. No. 
159-61 A) reported the results of a 
mortality study of 1205 men who had 
worked al an oil refinery in Quebec for 
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more than 5 years between 1928 and 
1975. Survivd status was determined as 
of December 31.1976 for 1015 of these 
men. Nine percent (108) were deceased 
and 75% (907) were alive. Sixteen 
percent (190) were lost to follow-up. The 
distributions of live and dead men as 
compared to the distributions of those 
lost to follow-up. on the basis of age and 
date of first employment, were said to 
be similar by the authors, and therefore, 
were not expected to generate bias in 
the study results. On the contrary, the 
differences in the distributions, when 
those lost to follow-up are compared to 
the deceased, appear to be great and 
could account for the failure of the study 
to observe statistically significant 
excesses of deaths due to cancer and 
other causes. In spite of this potential 
bias, the authors observed a significant 
excess of deaths due to brain cancer 
among persons with fewer than 20 years 
of exposure to refinery work 
(S.MRs652), and increased numbers of 
cancers of the digestive system 
(SMR—117). bone (SMR-238). kidney 
and genital systems (SMRsllS) and 
leukemia and lymphoma (SMR«127) 
among these workers when compared 
with the number expected among the 
Quebec population. 

Hants et al. (1979) (Ex. No. 159-34A) 
studied the risk of mortality from cancer 
among 15.032 men who were active 
employees or annuitants of Imperial Oil 
limited during 1964 to 1973.865 
employees with 5 to 15 years of sevice 
were lost to follow-up. 6,681 short-term 
employees with less than 5 years of 
employment were excluded from the 
study population because it was not 
considered practical to trace these 
employees. The company provided the 
following information on active 
employees or annuitants: Age. years of 
service, vital and employment status, 
date of retirement date of death, cause 
of death, job title, job function and 
location. Information on job title, 
function, and location was used to 
classify workers as to exposure, 
moderate exposure or nonexposure to 
petroleum or its products or as refinery/ 
non-refinery workers. Five cancer 
deaths that occurred in employees under 
the age of 40 were excluded from the 
mortality analyses. Employees in jobs 
which exposed them daily to crude 
petroleum or its products were found to 
have more than three times the risk of 
esophageal and stomach cancer and 
about twice the risk of lung cancer when 
compared with nonexposed employees. 
The risk of cancer increased with longer 
duration of employment among these 
exposed workers. Refinery workers 
were found to have twice the risk of 


cancer of the intestines and other 
digestive organs when compared with 
non-refinery workers, but no 
relationship with duration of 
employment was evident In this study. 
Mortality rates for cancers of the 
lymphatic and hematopoietic system 
were increased among those moderately 
exposed employees as compared with 
nonexposed (RRs 1.B8) but not among 
those exposed every day to petroleum or 
its products. No analysis was done 
specifically for leukemia deaths in this 
cohort. 

Hanis et al. (1982) (Ex. No. 159-34B) 
examined the mortality experience of 
8.666 employees and retirees of Exxon's 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana refinery and 
chemical plant who worked at least one 
month between 1970 and 1977. Among 
these employees, there were 1199 known 
deaths and 835 persons (9.6% of the 
cohort) were lost to follow-up. Mortality 
due to all causes was less than expected 
when compared with age, gender, race, 
and calendar-year specific U.S. death 
rates. Although they were not 
statistically significant, increases were 
observed in deaths due to diseases of 
the blood and blood forming organs 
(1008:280-289) (SMR>:222), and cancers 
of the pancreas (SMRsi52). testis and 
other genitalia (SMRs222), kidney 
(SMR-155). brain and central nervous 
system (SMR«102), all lymphopoietic 
cancers (SMR^lOO) and 
lymphoreticular sarcoma (SMRsEiig). 
For the group of 6J281 operators, 
mechanics and laborers, elevated SMRs 
were observed for all cancers of the 
disgestive tract cancer of the 
esophagus, lam intestine, pancreas, 
bladder, testis/other genitalia, kidney, 
brain/CNS, lymphoreticular sarcoma, 
cancer of other lymphatic tissues and for 
other lymphopoietic cancers. These 
results are suggestive of increased risks 
among these workers, especially when 
the large proportion of employees lost to 
follow-up and the exclusion of 142 
workers with missing work histories 
from the calculation of SMRs by 
occupational category are considered. 
Also, the increase in deaths due to 
diseases of the blood and blood forming 
organs raises concerns about whether 
these deaths included cases of aplastic 
anemia. 

In a preliminary report of a 
prospective study of the morbidity and 
mortality of petroleum industry 
employees in the U.S.. Schottenfeld et al. 
(1981) (Ex. No. 128-28) observed 
statistically significant increases in the 
incidence of acute and chronic 
lymphocytic leukemias among refinery 
workers, of multiple myeloma among 
petrochemical workers, and of 


cutaneous melanoma among workers In 
the Middle Atlantic region of the U.S. 
Expected values were derived from U.S. 
age-specific cancer incidence rates from 
the Surveillance, Epidemiology, and Fjid 
Results (SEER) program of the National 
Cancer Institute for 1977. Seven cases of 
acute and chronic lymphocytic 
leukemias were observed among 
refinery workers compared %vith 2.6 
expected for a standardized incidence 
ratio (SIR) of 274. Nonlymphocytic 
leukemias were increased in 
petrochemical and refinery workers 
(SiRs?113) but not significantly. Multiple 
myeloma was elevated significantly 
among the petrochemical workers 
(SIRs552). The authors stated that these 
results should be viewed as preliminary 
because the period of observation was 
quite short, the number of older workers 
included in the analysis was limited, 
and the degree of underreporting of 
mortality was unknown. 

Rushton and Alderson (1981) (Ex. No. 
159-69) reported the results of a case- 
control study of leukemia deaths among 
men employed at 8 oil refineries in tho 
United Kingdom. Two sets of controls 
were selected from the total refinery 
population: one was matched with cases 
by refinery and year of birth, the other 
WHS matched by refinery, year of birth 
and length of service. Job histories 
obtained from refinery personnel 
records were used to categorize each 
person's benzene exposure as low, 
medium, or high, and the potential 
benzene exposure of cases was 
compared with that of controls. 

Although no overall excess of deaths 
from leukemia was found when 
compared with expected numbers based 
on national rates, the risk of leukemia 
for men with medium or high exposure 
was significantly greater (p=0.05) than 
the risk for men with low benzene 
exposure. 

Devine and Barron (1983) reported the 
results of a case-control study (Ex. No. 
142-32B) within a cohort mortality study 
(Ex. No. 142-32A) of white male 
employees. The cohort from which the 
cases were drawn was made up of all 
persons employed for a cumulative total 
of at least 5 years at a Texaco refining, 
petrochemical or research facility and 
who worked at least one day between 
January 1,1947 and December 31.1977, 
and who were employed by the facility 
on their last day of employment or the 
December 1977 closing date. Employees 
who worked one to five years at the Port 
Arthur facilities were also included so 
that short employment patterns could be 
evaluated. Port Arthur employees made 
up 43% of the cohort. Among 19.077 
white males, slightly elevated SMRs 
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were observed for cancer of the 
pancreas (SMRb 104). brain cancer 
(SMRslOa), Hodgkin*s disease 
(SMRslOej, leukemia (SMR«113), 
cancer of other lymphatic tissue 
(SMR-111) and benign neoplasms 
(SMR—144). The SMR for all causes of 
death was 84. 

For the case*control study, case 
groups consisted of white males who 
had died from one of several types of 
cancer and for whom a work history 
record was available. The control group 
for the case-control study was randomly 
selected from the cohort of noncase 
while males who had a work history 
record and who had died after age 30. 
llie work histories of this group were 
compared with those of each case group. 
Separate analyses were made for 
exposure If ever worked in a job 
category and for longest job worked. 
Rate ratios (RR) compared mortality in 
the exposed and unexposcd persons for 
each job category. 

Signincantly elevated rate ratios were 
demonstrated for leukemia deaths 
among workers in utilities; asphalt 
plants; and lube oil refming: and among 
pipefitters and utilities controlmen. A 
significantly elevated rate ratio for other 
lymphatic cancer was found among 
persons employed in fluid catalytic 
cracking units (RRs^a.!). Significantly 
elevated rate ratios were found for brain 
tumors among persons employed in 
research and quality control 
laboratories; filter units: paraffin, 
refrigeration and ammonia process 
units: general maintenance, and lube oil 
refining. A significantly elevated RR for 
pancreatic cancer was found in workers 
in packaging and shipping and in 
asphalt plants. A significantly elevated 
RR for stomach cancer was seen among 
gas plant; maintenance and yard: and 
lube oil refining workers; and among 
structural and metal workers and 
cleaners. Employees in general 
maintenance, yard work and in 
managerial jobs were at significantly 
increased risk of kidney cancer. Persons 
in many specific job categories were 
found to at increased risk of cancer. 
Which of these categories has the 
potential for exposure to benzene is 
uncertain, but it is highly likely that 
pipefitters and maintenance workers are 
among those that have the relatively 
highest exposure to benzene. 

In 1963, Shell Oil Company reported 
the results of an evaluation of mortality 
among active employees and retirees 
from two manufacturing locations (Ex. 
No, 142-13-A). Deaths occurred 
between January 1,1973 and December 
31.1982. At the Wood River, Illinois 
Refinery, a significant excess of deaths 


due to leukemia was observed (14 
observed; 6.4 expected) resulting in a 
SMR of 219 for all leukemia. Eight 
deaths were observed from acute 
myelogenous leukemia (AML) whereas 
2.0 were expected, resulting in a SMR of 
400. On the basis of these observations, 
an epidemiologic consultant to the 
company concluded: 

There is no reasonable possibility tluit the 
data are the result of any error or errors or 
random variatioos of consequence: nor is it 
likely that these findings can be attributed to 
confounding by a non-occupational cause of 
AML.... specific cause of the excess of 
Ahfl. at Wood River is unknown. However, 
benzene it an estabUsbed cause of AMK and 
there is anecdotal evidence that in years past 
benzene was present in the ambient air at 
Wood River at levels that exceed the current 
standard. Thus, benzene is the most likely 
cause of the excesses seen. 

At the Deer Park. Texas Refinery 
facility, 6 deaths bom all forms of 
leukemia were noted among refinery 
workers as compared to 2.60 expected. 
SMR-23a Three acute myelogenous 
leukemia deaths were observed versus 
about 0.8 expected, SMR-375, These 
results were of borderline statistical 
significance. The study of mortality at 
both of these facilities examined causes 
of death for ''active** employees and 
retirees and excluded "terminees" who 
were not followed after termination of 
employment at Shell Thus, the actual 
number of cases of leukemia related to 
exposure in this occupational setting 
may have been greater. 

Further analysis by job category for 
the 14 leukemia deaths identified among 
the 3,976 white males included in the 
Wood River Refinery was submitted to 
OSHA in May 1984 (Ex. No. 160-12). Of 
14 leukemia deaths identified (versus 6.0 
expected) in the study, 3 had worked in 
la^ratory jobs where benzene was 
used. 5 spent most of their careers as 
maintenance workers, but it was not 
known if they were assigned to benzene 
units, while 6 were categorized as 
probably having no benzene exposure 
above refinery bacicground levels. 

In December of 1984, the results of a 
case control study of the 14 leukemia 
deaths identified between 1973-1982 at 
the Wood River Refinery were 
submitted to OSHA (Ex, No. 165). A 
statistically significant relative risk of 
9.5 for acute myelogenous leukemia was 
observed for engineering field foremen. 
Relative risks for leukemia for other 
department/job categories ranged 
between 1.5 and 4.6. but were not 
statistically significant. In the authors' 
opinion, the former observation met all 
criteria for a positive result However, 
they felt its interpretation remained 
unclear. As a result of the statistical 


analyses presented, the authors 
concluded that the study produced no 
distinctly positive result and that the 
reason for the excess leukemia among 
the refinery workers remained 
unexplained. The authors raised several 
possible explanations for their failure to 
stalistically associate the leukemia with 
any specific chemical. Among the 
limitations listed were small sample 
size, the jobs and departments described 
did not specify distinct substance 
exposures, and the substance of greatest 
interest to the authors, benzene, is 
volatile and could have drifted from 
location to location causing ostensibly 
unexposed jobs actually to entail 
exposure. 

An historical prospective mortality 
study was conducted by Wong et al. 
(1983) for the Chemical Manufacturers 
Association (CMA) (Ex. No. 151-A). The 
mortality experience of 4,602 male 
chemical workers from seven plants 
who were occupationally exposed to 
benzene for at least 6 months between 
1946 and 1975 was compared with that 
of 3.074 chemical workers from the same 
or similar plants who had no known 
occupational exposure to benzene. Vital 
status was followed through December 
31.1977. Of the 7,676 men in the total 
cohort. 6.463 (64.2%) were found to be 
alive. 1.036 (13.5%) were deceased, and 
177 (2.3%) were of unknown vital status. 
Death certificates were obtained for 
1.013 (97.8%) of the deceased employees. 
Those lost to follow-up were included in 
the analysis only until the last date of 
contact and their mortality experience 
was assumed to be similar to the rest of 
the cohort 

Exposure to benzene was divided into 
continuous (with some intermittent) 
exposure (3.536 men) and intermittent or 
casual exposure (1.0^ men]. Continuous 
exposure was divided into 4 categories 
of a-hour TWAs and 3 categories of 
peak exposures: 


Low.. 

Medium,..., 

High.. 

Very High. 

Low............ 

Medium. 

High- 


S^hour *n4'A 


Peak 


Parti 

milUun 


<1 

1-10 

11-60 

>50 


<25 

25-100 

>100 


Intermittent exposure was characterized 
by peaks only, as indicated above. Each 
job was divided into 34 uniform tasks 
and the amount of time spent at each 
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task was determined. Benzene exposure 
for each task was based on available 
industrial hygiene measurements and 
production and process changes. These 
were summed for each (ob. Industrial 
hygiene data for some plants were 
limited prior to 1970. Two plants (6 and 
7) did not use the uniform task approach 
and exposures were estimated by 
supervisors or an industrial hygienist. 

The standardized mortality ratio 
(SMK) was used to compare cause* 
spectilc mortality for both those 
exposed and unexposed to benzene with 
the general U.S. population. Expected 
values were based on U.S. notional age* 
cause ruce-speciflc mortality rates for 5* 
year lime periods from 1945-1977. For 
ioniH site-spedflc cancers that appeared 
to be in excess among the benzene 
exposed cohort, further analyses were 
conducted contrasting observed deaths 
in the exposed group with observed 
deaths among workers at the same 
plants who were not exposed to 
benzene. The Mantel-Haenszel chi* 
square and relative risks were used for 
these c omparisons. 

Age and race adjusted Mantel- 
llaenszel chi-squares and relative risks 
for all lymphatic and hematopoietic 
cancers combined indicated a 
significantly increased risk for benzene 
exposed (continuous and intermittent) 
white males (RR=s4. 60. ps0.03) when 
compared to (he non-exposed workers. 
This excess was primarily due to seven 
leukemia deaths observed in the 
exposed group and none observed in the 
nonexposed group. When only 
continuously benzene exposed workers 
were compared with the nonexposed 
group, the excess of lymphopoietic 
cancer was significant for white males 
and all males, respectively (RR»5.3, 
p-0.02; RRs3.2, p=0.04). None of the 
seven leukemia deaths were of the acute 
myelogenous cell type. Two were 
chronic myeloid leukemia, two were 
chronic lymphatic leukemia, and one 
each was from unspecified lymphatic 
leukemia, acute lymphatic leukemia, and 
acute other unspecified leukemia. The 
remaining lymphatic and hematopoietic 
cancer deaths in benzene exposed 
workers were due to multiple myeloma 
(3). reticulum cell sarcoma (3), Hodgkin's 
disease (2), lymphosarcoma (1), and 
other lymphoid tissue neoplasms (3). 

Of the 3 deaths from multiple 
myeloma observed among the benzene 
exposed workers, 2 were identified 
among the intermittent exposure group 
iis Compared to 0.56 expected (RRs3.8) 
based on U.S. rates. (Since deaths from 
multiple myeloma were not observed 
among the non*benzene exposed 
workers, an expected value based on 


the latter group would not have been 
appropriate.) 

Analysis by length of exposure 
indicated to the author (hat It was not a 
particularly sensitive parameter for 
quantificabon of either leukemia or 
lymphopoietic cancer mortality risk. 
However, when the data were analyzed 
by cumulative exposure, statistically 
signiBcanl dose-response relationships 
were detected for leukemia as well as 
for the broader category of all 
lymphopoietic cancer. As shoivn in 
Table C, for those with less than 180 
ppm-months of exposure, a 2-fold risk of 


Sourer Wong W W (f9S3) (Ex No 161 A) 

Analyses were also performed to 
determine the relationship between 
peak exposure to benzene, i.e., 
maximum peak below 25 ppm, or 
between 25-100 ppm. or above 100 ppm, 
and relative risk. No significant pe^ 
exposure response relationship was 
observed. These findings suggest that a 
cumulative dose concept may be better 
than a maximum peak exposure concept 
when trying to determine dose-response 
relationships. It should be noted, 
however, that those experiencing peak 
exposures below 25 ppm had a relative 
risk of 3.4 while those subjected to 
peaks exceeding 100 ppm hud a relative 
risk of 3,1. Thus, lack of a peak exposure 
response relationship in the study may 
be the reflection of a high relative risk 
among those experiencing relatively 
lower peak benzene exposures. 

As a result of the analyses, Wong et 
al. concludinl that there was a 
significant association between 
occupational exposure to benzene and 
leukemia, all lymphopoietic cancers, as 
well as non-Hodgkin's lumphopoietic 
cancer. 


all lympho'hematopoietic cancers was 
observed, whereas for those with more 
than 720 ppm-months of benzene 
exposure, a 4-foId relative risk of all 
lymphatic and hematopoietic cancers 
combined was observed when 
compared to the mortality experience of 
non-benzene exposed employees. The 
Mantel-Haenszel chi-square was 
significant for an upward trend analysis 
for all lymphohematopoietic cancers 
(psz0.02) and for leukemia (ps051) and 
of borderline significance (p—0.057) for 
non-Hodgkin*s lymphopoietic cancer. 


A number of studies have noted 
exesses of mortality from chronic 
lymphatic leukemia, myelogenous 
leukemia and lymphosarcoma among 
persons exposed to benzene and 
benzene containing solvents while 
employed in the rubber industry 
(McMichael et al, 1975, Ex. No. 128-10; 
Monson and Nakano, 1976, Ex. No. 128- 
20; Tyroler el al. 1976, Ex. No. 144-21; 
DclzelJ and Monson, 1982, Ex. No. 144- 
32). 

The International Agency for 
Research on Cancer (lARC) (1982) (Ex. 
No. 159-3aA) has reviewed many of the 
epidemiologic studies of cancers risk 
among workers in the rubber industry. 
Excesses of cancer of the lymphatic and 
hematopoietic systems were observed 
among rubber workers in both the U.S. 
and the U.K. lARC concluded that there 
was suffleient evidence to indicate an 
excess occurrence of leukemia in rubber 
workers and to indicate a causal 
association with occupational 
exposures, presumably to solvents. 

An increased risk of leukemia has 
been reported among persons with 


Table C.—Mantel-Haenszel Relative R4$ks and Extension Chi-Souabes for Lymphatx: 
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atomic bomb exposure and potential 
occupational exposure to benzene as 
compared to individuals who 
experienced atomic bomb exposure only 
(Ishimaru el at. 1971, Ex. No. 120-16). In 
all of these studies, potential exposure 
to benzene was assumed from history or 
occupation. 

Some studies of workers 
occupationally exposed to benzene have 
not reported significant excesses of 
«:ancer. Thorpe (1974) (Ex. No. 144-202) 
reviewed data for 38.000 petroleum 
refining and petrochemical workers in 
eight European countries and reported 
no excess of deaths due to leukemia. 
lARC reviewed this study and stated 
**the study suffers from problems of 
ascertainment, speciHcity and validity 
of diagnosis and the 'healthy worker 
effect* in the calculation of SMRs" 
(lARC, 1982, Ex. No. 126-8). More 
detailed discussions of the limitations of 
the methodology used by Thorpe have 
been published (Brown. 1975; lARC. 

1982; Infante and White, 1983) (Ex. Nos. 
159-14. 2-35,126-8). 

In a study involving 784 persons 
employed in footwear and lire 
processing and fabrication in a Finnish 
rubber plant for at least 3 months 
between 1953 and 1978, Kilpikari (1982) 
(Ex. No. 144-158) reported no signiricant 
excess cancer risk. However, the 
number of workers studied was quite 
small and the follow-up period was 
short, resulting in little statistical power 
to detect any increase in risk, if one 
were present. Furthermore, the relative 
risk of death due to cancer among 
person exposed for more than 10 years 
was 1.7. 

The induction period for benzene and 
leukemia appears to have a wide range. 
Deaths from leukemia among workers 
occupationally exposed to benzene have 
occurred in as short a time period as 2 
years and as long as 50 years after 
estimated onset of exposure. We have 
attempted to estimate the induction 
period from reports that provided the 
data to allow such an analysis. 

Aksoy (1977) (Ex. No. 144-1601 
reported 34 cases of leukemia among 
shoeworkers in Turkey between the 
years 1967 and 1975. Proliferation of 
benzene as a major solvent in the shoe 
industry in Turkey began in 1961 and 
was prohibited from use as a solvent in 
1969. Assuming that all the cases were 
first exposed in 1961, his report 
indicates that the induction period for 
the 34 leukemia cases ranged from 6 to 
14 years with a median of 11 years. If 
cases were first exposed after 1961, the 
induction period obviously would be 
shorter. If follow-up were extended, the 
average induction period might either 


increase or decrease depending upon 
year of initial exposure and death. 

Vigliani (1976) [Ex. No. 128-5) 
reported the induction period to range 
from 3 to 23 years with a median period 
of 9 years based on 11 cases of acute 
leukemia observed at the Clinica del 
Lavoro of Milano, The NIOSH report 
(Rinsky et al. 1981) [Ex. No. 120-32) 
indicates a median period of 12 years 
(range 2 to 22 years) between initial 
benzene exposure and death from 
leukemia based on the 8 cases that fit 
the study cohort definition and follow¬ 
up period. The induction period may be 
overestimated in this study for two 
reasons. First, induction period was 
defined as the interval between initial 
exposure and death rather than clinical 
recognition of leukemia; second, by 
cohort derinition, workers who were 
initially employed between 1937-1949 
had to survive between 1 and 13 years 
to be included in the study cohort, 
(Follow-up began in 1950.) Thus, 
individuals who may have died from 
leukemia with a short induction period 
would not have been included in the 
study. 

In the recent CMA study by Wong et 
ol. (1983) [Ex. No. 152], the median 
induction period for 7 leukemia deaths 
ranged between 6 and 49 years with a 
median of 28 years. OSHA believes, 
however, that estimates of leukemia 
induction period based on this study 
would be overestimated. Induction 
period was again defined as the time 
interval between initial exposure to 
benzene and death, rather than clinical 
manifestation of leukemia. This 
distinction is of particular importance in 
the Wong et al. study as the major cell 
type of the leukemia deaths was 
lymphocytic—a cell type which has a 
much longer survival time than 
myelogenous leukemia (the most 
common cell type associated with 
benzene exposure). Because of advances 
in treatment, individuals with lymphatic 
leukemia may survive 20 or more years, 
whereas, those diagnosed with 
myelogenous leukemia usually do not 
survive more than a year. 

The study of primarily retired Shell 
Oil company workers employed at the 
Wood River, Illinois and Deer Park, 
Texas facilities indicates a period of 17 
to 54 years between date of hire and 
death from leukemia [Ex. No. 142-13). 
The median period was 36 years for 14 
Wood River leukemia deaths and 33 
years for 8 Deer Park leukemia deaths. 
The induction period for leukemia as a 
result of benzene exposure from this 
study would be biased toward an 
overestimate, because the study 
consisted mainly of retired workers. 


These workers had to survive to 
retirement in order to be included in the 
study. Vital status of terminated 
workers was not determined. Date of 
initial employment (from which 
induction period was estimated) did not 
necessarily correspond to date of initial 
exposure to benzene, which could not be 
clearly defined. 

On the basis of the evaluation of the 
above mentioned reports that 
considered induction period for 
leukemia, OSHA believes that the 
reports by Aksoy (1977), Vigliani (1976) 
and NIOSH (1981) (Ex. Nos. 144-160. 
128-15, 32) provide the most complete 
data and largest numbers of cases upon 
which to make such an estimate. The 
Aksoy report suggests an induction 
period of 11 years based on 34 cases of 
leukemia, the Vigliani reports suggests a 
period of 9 years based on 11 cases of 
leukemia and the NIOSH study 
indicates a median period of 12 years 
(based on 8 deaths] between initial 
exposure to benzene and death from 
leukemia. Thus, OSHA preliminarily 
believes that 11 years is a reasonable 
estimate of the average time for the 
induction of leukemia associated with 
occupational exposure to benzene. 
Public comment on this question is 
solicited. 

C CytogeneUe Effects in Humans 

Cytogenetic changes indicate an 
alteration in the genetic material (ONA) 
of a cell. An increasing amount of 
evidence indicates that latent diseases 
such as cancer, birth defects, and 
genetic disease may be initiated by 
alterations in cellular DNA (Bloom et al 
1981) (Ex. No. 159-12). Thus, cytogenetic 
studies analyze alterations or 
aberrations in the structure or number of 
chromosomes and exchanges of 
segments between the two chromatids 
or arms of a chromosome, called sister 
chromatid exchange. These changes in 
the chromosomes indicate that the DNA 
or genetic material of the cell has been 
altered by some genotoxic agent. 

Induced cytogenetic changes in 
lymphocytes have been shown to be a 
sensitive indicator of low level 
exposure, brought about by such factors 
as occupational exposure to radon 
daughters and exposure to ionizing 
radiation (Bloom et al. 1981) (Ex. No. 
159-12). Although such undesirable 
changes cannot be used to predict 
specific health effects in an individual, 
they do give an estimate of the 
magnitude of an exposure that could 
increase the risk of disease (under 
question] in the exposed population 
(Bloom et al. 1981) (Ex. No. 159-12). 
Consequently, as stated by an expert 
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panel on cytogenetics, * * 
cytogenetic study of both chromosomal 
aberrations and SCEs (sister chromatid 
exchanges) has a clear place in the 
evaluation of human populations 
exposed to known or suspected 
mutagens * * *. Furthermore, many. If 
not most, agents causing aberrations, or 
clastugens. are also carcinogens, at least 
in animals*^ (Bloom et aL 1981) (Ex. No. 
159-12). In addition to benzene, several 
substances known to cause 
chromosomal aberrations in humans are 
also known to cause cancer in humans, 
le., vinyl chloride, radon daughters, 
ionizing radiation, arsenic, myieran. 
molphmaili and chromium (lARC, SuppL 
4,1962) (Ex. No. 159-38). Moreover, 
individuals who have inherited 
chromosome breakage syndromes like 
Fanconi's anemia, Bloom's syndrome 
and ataxia telangiectasia, or persons 
with c hromosomal anomalies tike 
Down's Syndrome are known to have 
increased risk of developing cancer. 

Thus, numerous investigators have 
studied chromosomal aberrations in 
txine-manow cells and peripheral 
lymphocytet from persons known to 
have be^ exposed to benzene, 
including patients with either a current 
or a past history of benzene-induced 
blood dyscrastas. Studies have 
ropoate^y demonstrated significant 
increases in chromosomal aberrations. 
This literature has been reviewed by 
lARC (1982) (Ex. No. 128-8). Therefore 
only some of the studies indicating 
benzene induced chromosomal damage 
will be discussed here. 

Fomi and collaborators (Fomi et al, 
197l8,b) (Ex. Nos. 128-48,144-93) 
examined two groups of workers with 
chronic benzene poisoning. One group 
included 25 subjects who had recovered 
from benzene hemopathy one to 18 
years previously, plus four others 
showing acute toxicity at the time of 
first chromosome examination. The 
other group was comprised of 34 
workers in a rotogravure plant who had 
been exposed in 1952-1953 to 
cuncentrations of 125-532 ppm benzene 
in air, leading to toxic effects, 
l ymphocytes from both groups showed 
significantly higher levels of 
chromosooial aberrations than those 
from age-matched controls. Follow-up 
cytogenetic studies indicated a tendency 
toward a decrease in unstable 
aberrations and a persistence or 
increase in stable aberrations (Fomi el 
•i-* 1971) (Ex. No. 128-48). 

The finding of significant increases in 
chromosomal aberrations in blood and 
bone marrow (Fomi an6 Moreo. 1967, 
1960) (Ex. Nos. 128-46.47) and In 
'lymphocytes from clinically 


symptomatic subjects exposed to 
benzene has been confirmed in several 
other investigations (Hartwich et al.« 

1969 (Ex. No. 128-51); Sellyei and 
Kelemen. 1971 (Ex. No. 128-58): Erdogen 
and Aksoy, 1973 (Ex. No, 128-53); Mudak 
Gombosi. 1977 (Ex. No. 128-54): Van den 
Berghe et al.. 1979 (Ex. No. 128-55). Fomi 
and Moreo (1967,1989 (Ex. No. 128-46, 
47]) hypothesized that such aberrations 
are involved in the eventual 
development of leukemia in benzene- 
exposed individuals. 

Tough and others (Tough and Court 
Brown, 1965 Ex. No. 144-136; Tough et 
al., 1970 Ex. No. 128-49) studied workers 
in three different factories who bad been 
exposed to benzene in the atmosphere 
for approximately one to 25 years. The 
workers showed no evidence of acute 
benzene toxicity. Among the 38 workers 
who had been exposed to 25-150 ppm 
benzene until two to four years prior to 
blood sampling, the incidence of cells 
with unstable chromosomal aberrations 
was higher than was expected in the 
general population. Other workers 
exposed intermittently to approximately 
12 ppm benzene for 2-26 years showed 
no increase in chromosomal 
abnormalities in their lymphocytes. The 
authors hesitated, however, to relate 
these effects to benzene exposure alone, 
since there was evidence that age and 
other environmental factors may also 
have been contributory. 

Other studies report increased levels 
of chromosomal aberrations in 
asymptomatic workers who hud been 
exposed to benzene (Hartwich and 
Schwanitz, 1972 (Ex. No. 128-52); Khan 
and Khan. 1973 (Ex. No. 128-^). Freciga 
et al., 1979 (Ex. No. 128-57)). In one 
study, although the rate in individual 
workers was at the upper limit of normal 
(Hartwich and Schwanitz, 1972 (Ex. No. 
128-52)), the mean aberration rate of 
cells from nine refinery workers 
exposed to relatively low levels of 
benzene was significantly elevated 
when compared with that in controls. In 
a study of lymphocytes from 12 
industrial gasworks workers exposed to 
benzene, a statistically significant 
increase in chromosomal aberrations 
was found (Fredga et al., 1979) (Ex. No. 
128-57). The increase in the 12 industrial 
workers studied was regarded as being 
due to benzene exposure (5-10 ppm). 

Watonabe et al. (1980, Ex. No. 144-46] 
found no evidence of an increased 
frequency of chromosomal aberrations 
but reported a low frequency of sister 
chromatid exchange among nine female 
workers engaged in painting ceramics 
who had been exposed to 1-9 ppm for 1- 
20 years or in seven female workers 
who had been exposed to 3-50 ppm 


benzene for 2-12 years. However, 
urinary excretion of phenol was not 
elevated in post-shift samples when 
compared with pre-work samples in the 
same workers, indicating atmospheric 
exposures below 10 ppm at the time of 
the survey (NIOSH, 1974} (Ex. No. 84B- 
3). 

A study of Dow Chemical Company 
workers indicates a significant increase 
in chromosomal aberrations in workers 
whose average benzene exposures were 
below 10 ppm (KiJian and Daniel, 1978) 
(Ex. No. 159-15). 52 benzene exposed 
workers whose average exposure was 
less than 10 ppm were compared with 44 
per employment controls. Workers who 
had been exposed to low-level benzene 
for an average of 568 months were 
found to have twice the percentage of 
chromosomal breaks and three limes 
more marker chromosomes than the 
control group. Almost twice as many 
benzene workers as controls had both 
breaks and markers (p less than 0.01). 

Picciano (1979) (Ex. No. 144-118) 
further analyzed the data from the Dow 
study. Thirty-eight exposed workers 
(73.1.percent) had chromosome breaks 
as compared to 18 oonexposed 
individuals (40.9 percent) with 
chromosome breaks. When individuals 
with both chromosome breaks and 
markers were compared, less than 3 
percent of the non-exposed individuals 
showed changes while 27% of the 
workers exposed to bezene revealed 
such aberrations (p less than 0.001). 
These workers were also exposed to 
other afomatic hydrocarbon solvents. 
The degree of contact with those 
solvents was less than with benzene. An 
elevation of chromosomal aberrations 
was evident in workers exposed to less 
than 1 ppm as compared with controls. 

A linear dose-response relationship 
between chromosomal damage and 
benzene levels ranging between less 
than one and 10 ppm was observed. 

D. Experimental Evidence of 
Carcinoj^enicity 

Since the publication of the 1976 
tienzene standard, new e.xperimental 
results demonstrating benzene induced 
cancer in animals have been reported. 
These studies were carried out in three 
independent research centers: the 
University of Bologna, Italy, under Dr. C. 
Maltoni, the New York University under 
Dr. CA. Snyder and the National 
Toxicology Program (NTP) with Dr. 
James Huff as project manager. All three 
studies found benzene to be 
carcinogenic in animals. 

Maltoni and Scamato (1979) (Ex. No. 
144-76] reported that doses of 50 and 
250 mg/kg of body weight of benzene 
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given orally to Sprague>Dawley rats 4- 
to-5 days weekly for S2 weeks was 
carcinogenic, in a dose-response 
manner. Benzene was found to cause 
Zymbal gland carcinomas, mammary 
carcinomas and leukemias. Among the 
female rats. 0/30.2/30 and 8/22 of the 
control, low and high dose groups, 
respectively, developed Zymbal gland 
carcinomas. Using the Cochran- 
Armitage test, the positive trend was 
statistically significant (p-0.001). Using 
the Fisher exact test, the difference in 
frequency of Zymbal gland carcinomas 
between the control and high-dose group 
was also significant. p»0.003. Among 
the same groups of female rats 3/30.4/ 
30 and 7/32, respectively developed 
mammary eland carcinomas, and l/30. 
2/30 and 1/32, respectively, developed 
leukemias. 

Among the male rats of the control, 
low and high dose groups, 0/30,0/30 
and 4/33 developed leukemias 
(unspecified). Using the Cochran- 
Armitage lest the positive trend was 
statistically significant (p^O.OOe) but the 
difference between the control and high 
dose groups was not significant using 
the Fisher exact test (p^aO.OOO) (lARC. 
1982) (Ex. No. 128-8). No Zymbal gland 
carcinomas were observed in either the 
control or benzene treated male rats. In 
the high dose group. Maltoni and 
Scamato (1979) (Ex. No. 144-76) also 
observed two female rats with skin 
carcinomas and one male rat each with 
a hepatoma and a subcutaneous 
angiosarcoma. These tjrpcs of tumors 
were not observed in the control or low 
dose groups. 

In another study by Maltoni et al. 
(1982) (Ex. No. 144-30). Zymbal gland 
carcinomas were induced in rats 
exposed to airborne concentrations of 


benzene. In these studies benzene was 
administered by inhalation at a 
concentration of 200 ppm. 4-hours daily. 
5-days a week to pregnant Sprague 
Dawley rats from the 12th day of 
pregnancy up to the delivery of the 
offspring. The offspring were then 
exposed by inhalation to 200 or 300 ppm 
of benzene for 4 or 7 hours per day. 
respectively, for S-days a week for up to 
104 weeks. Al 104 weeks, of the 137 
male and female rats at risk, eight 
(5.87%) had developed Zymbal gland 
carcinomas as compared to 0% for the 
concurrent controls. 

Snyder et a). (1978) (Ex. No. 144-127) 
published a preliminary report on 
inhalation studies of benzene in CD-I 
mice. Groups of 40 CD-I mice were 
exposed for 6 hours/day, 5 days/week, 
for life to atmospheric concentrations of 
O (control). 100 ppm or 300 ppm 
benzene. Two mice in the 300 ppm 
benzene exposed groups developed 
myelogenous leukemia. No leukemias 
were observed in the control or 100 ppm 
benzene exposed groups. 

Snyder et al. (1960) (Ex. No. 128-77) 
reported 8 cases of lymphoreticular 
neoplasm (6 thymic lymphocytic 
lymphomas. 1 plasmocytoma, and 1 
hemocytoblastic leukemia) among 40 C- 
57 black mice exposed to airborne 
concentrations of 300 ppm benzene for 6 
hours a day, 5 days a week for life. 
Among the control mice, two developed 
hemolymphoreticular neoplasms (two 
lymphocytic lymphomas). The increase 
in these neoplasms among the treated 
mice was statistically significant 
(p=0.005), 

The National Toxicology Program 
(NTP) has recently completed a 2-year 
chronic toxicity study of benzene in 
mice and rats (Ex No. 148). Male rats 


were administered benzene doses of 50. 
100 and 200 mg/kg of body weight by 
oral gavage for two years. Female rats 
were administered 25. 50 and 100 mg/kg 
Mice of both sexes were administered 
benzene doses of 25,50 and 100 mg/kg. 
There were 50 animals per sex per 
treated group plus 50 animals per sex for 
the control group. Benzene was 
carcinogenic for male and female F344 
rats and male and female B6C3F1 mice. 
Leukopenia also was induced in both 
sexes of mice and rats. 

NTP (Ex. No. 148) concluded the 
following: 

Under the conditions of these studies, there 
was clear evidence of carcinogenicity of 
benzene for male F344/N rats, female F544/N 
rats, male B6C3Fi mice and female B6C3F| 
mice. For male rats, benzene caused 
increased incidences of Zymbal gland 
carcinomas, squamous cell papillomas and 
squamous cell carcinomas of the oral cavity, 
and squamous cell papillomas and squamous 
cell carcinomas of the skin. For female rats, 
benzene caused significantly increased 
incidences of Zymbal glaiKi carcinomas and 
squamous cell papillomas and squamous cell 
carcinomas of the oral cavity. For male mice, 
benzene caused increased incidences of 
Zymbal gland squamous cell carcinomas, 
malignant lymphomas, alveolar/bronchiolor 
carcinomas and alyeolor/bronchiotar 
adenomas or carcinomas (combined), 
Harderian gland adenomas, squamous cell 
carcinomas of the preputial gland. For female 
mice, benzene caused increased incidences of 
malignant lymphomas, ovarian granulosa cell 
tumors, ovarian benign mixed tumors, 
carcinomas and carcinosarcomas of the 
mammary gland, alveolar/bronchiolar 
adenomas, and alveolar/bronchiolar 
cardnomas. 

The following tables summarize the 
major increases in the incidence of 
tumors found In the NTP study. 
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§/50 (10) 

Sguemoue c«i caicmor*^ fakmi. .. .. .. .. . 



* NTP SaxN. toes 

• S-#KMr nmoiOfWKK mpoM immi for 5 cliy» per week eeetmg tOO peroem ebeorpaon 
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Table II —Inooence Of Selected Tumoos in the Female F 344/n Rat' 


T|imi o( fcimor 

OoM pn ppm ft and pftfCftoC) 

VftiHClft control 
(Oppm) 

ppml> 

50 mg/ka (40 
PP^ 

100 mg/ko (9? 

PP^) 

/yribil Gwid Cirono«ii« 

SojMM €«• pipaomM (oral Cr^l- 

S 9 ti«mout cW caronomn ior«l C«v«y| 

0/90 
t/S0C2) 
0/90 m 

5/50(10) 
4/50 (S) 
f/50(r) 

5/50(10) 
0/50(16) 
4/90 « 

14/50 C?9) 
5/50 (10) 
5/50 (10) 


»i quvoMxii 6-ftour almptphgnc CRpoturo !•»•< lor 5 dOyo pm wook MMWig tOO porc««il ofawryXy* 

Table III —Inooence of Selected Tumobs in the Male eeCSFi Mouse ' 



Oom (m ppm’ft and pmtm4i 

Types ol lumor 

VftNdt Comrd 
(Oppm) 

25 «no/kg(20 
PP«)' 

50mo/fco(40 

pprr»f 

100 mi/kg (60 
PP«) 

2in4faf gWid i^upmouft cW ememomn. _ 

lUigniM VnprwnPft. .. 

iWMi^/bronctkOW Cfttonom— - - 

/Uypolp/broncfwiftr pdmmu or cirononiftft 

jcon^mtS)... - - 

NftrOMi glams poanonm... 

SguMfiQiit C4t cpronomM (prepiAal gtond). 

0/40(0) 

4/40(0) 

V40 (10) 

10/40(20) 

0/40(0) 

0/40(0) 

1/46(2) 
0/46 (10) 
11/46(23) 

16/41 (33) 
0/46 (10) 
3/41(6) 

4/50 (6) 
0/50 (16) 
12/60 (24) 

10/50(31) 
13/50(26) 
11/50 (36) 

21/40 (43) 
15/40 pi) 
14/40 C20) 

21/40(43) 

11/40(22) 

26/40(57) 


• Vam ■i r no m Airic ttqxMW* !•»«( to 5 p* •••L muimg 100 p«rcaM aMoipAon 

Table IV.— Inooence of Selected Tumobs in the Female B6C3F1 Mouse ' 


Types ol lumo* 

Oom On ppm's and pmemn) 

Vphektoonooi 

eopp«o 

25 mg/kg (10 
PP«»)' 

50 mQ / ^o (36 
ppr*6 

100 mg/kg (76 
ppm) 

Uakgnad VnphomM 

Omm gramJoM OftP ki^nors 

exanftn booign mmod k^nors J 

Mumnwy qkind carcmomftft- 

«^VBoW/6ror«No(ir odenontoi .,^— 
Av^oiftr/broncWolV coionomos 

15/41 pi) 
1/47(2) 
0/47 P) 
0/40(0) 
4/40 P) 
0/40(0) 

24/25 (53) 
1/44(2) 
1/44 (2) 
2/45 (4) 
2/42 (5) 
3/42(7) 

24/90 (46) 
6/40 (12) 
12/40 (24) 
6/90(10) 
6/50 (10) 
6/50 (12) 

11/41(30) 
7/46 (16) 
7/41 (15) 
10/41 (20) 
0/40 (11) 
6/40 (12) 


' NTP SImN. I«S3 ___ . 

Shour a l moiphtoc mpommm itvol kt S <lmf% pm mmmmq 100 p«rc««M ibforpooa 


Al the time of the 1978 rulemakings 
there was controversy on whether 
benzene had been clearly demonstrated 
to cause cancer in experimental animal 
studies. All these studies have provided 
considerable evidence that benzene is a 
carcinogen in animals and that benzene 
administered orally or by inhalation 
produces tumors at multiple sites in 
animals. OSflA preliminarily concludes 
there is evidence that benzene is a 
potent carcinogen in animals on the 
basis of multiple site carcinogenicity in 
both sexes of 2 species of experimental 
animals and at the lowest dose tested 
which is equivalent in humans to 19-24 
ppm benzene inhaled over an 8-hour 
workday. These findings add support to 
the evidence that benzene is a human 
cdrcinogen and suggest that cancers 
other than of the lympho-hematopoielic 
system also may 1^ involved in humans. 

£ Experimental Evidence: Subchronic 
Effects 

Recently, a subchronic inhalation 
toxicity study of benzene in Sprague- 
Dawley rats and CD-I mice has l^en 
reported (Ward et al. 1982) (Ex. No. 159- 
95). Croups of 150 mice or 50 rats per 
sex were exposed to concentrations of 1, 
10.30, or 300 ppm of benzene vapor. 6 


hours per day, 5 days per week, for 13 
weeks. Additional rats and mice of 
similar sized groups were exposed under 
similar conditions (filtered air) and ' 
served as controls. Thirty mice and 10 
rats per sex in each group were killed 
after 7.14,28, 56 and 81 days of 
treatment. The criteria used to evaluate 
exposure effects included: Behavior, 
body weights, organ weights, clinical 
and gross pathology, and 
histopathology. Fifty animals per sex of 
each species were also concurrently 
expos^ for cytogenetic studies. In 
addition, blood serum was obtained for 
immunological assays. No consistent 
exposure-related trends were observed 
by clinical observations or in body 
weight. Exposure-related clinical 
pathologic changes were seen in 
animals of both species exposed to the 
highest concentration (300 ppm). In the 
mice, these changes included decreases 
in hematocrit, total hemoglobin, 
erythrocyte count, leukocyte count, 
platelet, count, myeloid/erthyroid ratios 
and percentage of lymphocytes. Mean 
cell volume, mean hemoglobin, glycerol 
lysis times, percentage of neutrophils, 
and the incidence and severity, the red 
cell morphologic changes were 
decreased in the mice. In the rdts. 


decreased leukocyte counts and 
decreased lymphocyte percentages were 
the only exposure-related clinic^ 
pathological alterations. 
Mistopathological evaluations revealed 
changes in the thymus, bone marrow, 
lymph node, spleen and testes of mice 
exposed to 300 ppm and in most cases 
the severity of incidence of the lesions 
was greater in the males. Exposure- 
related lesions consisted of a slightly 
decreased femoral bone marrow and 
cellularity in animals receiving 300 ppm. 
This study was not designed to 
determine carcinogenicity as the 
animals were only exposed for 13 weeks 
rather than for lifetime (104 weeks) as 
required for carcinogenicity testing. 

F. Experimental Evidence: Cytogenetic 
and Other Effects 

Numerous studies have demonstrated 
the induction of chromosomal 
aberrations in several species of 
experimental animals. These data have 
been recently reviewed by lARC (1982) 
(Ex. No. 128-8). Only the studies 
completed since the lARC review are 
discussed below. 

At a meeting held by the Permanent 
Commission and International 
Association on Occupational Health in 
August 1983 (Ex. No. 159-62A). Tice and 
colleagues summarized results from a 
series of cytogenetic studies in mice 
exposed to benzene by various routes of 
administration at Brookhaven National 
Laboratory. Among their findings were 
the observations that: 

1. One four-hour inhalation exposure 
to benzene at concentrations ranging 
from 28 ppm to 3000 ppm induced a 
linear increase In SC& in mouse bone 
marrow cells. A single atmospheric 
exposure to 28 ppm. the lowest dose 
tested in this experiment, resulted in a 2- 
fold elevation in SCEs (Tice et al., 1982) 
(Ex. No. 159-88). 2. Modification of the 
magnitude of the SCE response to 
inhaled benzene by age (3-12 mo.), 
gender (male vs female), and genetic 
constitution |DBA/2 vs C57B1/6) 
emphasized the importance of these 
factors when attempting to extrapolate 
animal data to human health risks and 
suggested that segments of the 
population sensitive to one or more of 
the genotoxic/cytotoxic effects of 
benzene probably exist (Tice et al.. 1982] 
(Ex. No. 159-68). 3. Exposure to benzene 
at concentrations ranging from 10 to 400 
ppm for 9 days (6 hr/day) induced a 
significant increase in micronuclei (a 
measure of bone marrow chromosomal 
damage) in peripheral blood cells of 
C57Bl/e male mice. 

Recent work at New York University 
Medical Center (Ex. Nos. 148-1, 2.) has 
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demonstrated that exposure of C57B1 
mice to 10 ppm benzene for 6 days 
reduced the mitogen-induced 
blastogcnesis of femoral B-cells to 30% 
of control values. Moreover, 6 days 
exposure to 10 ppm was Just as effective 
at reducing blastogenesis as 6 days 
exposure to higher benzene 
concentrations. In addition, splenic T* 
cell mitogen-induced blastogenesis was 
reduced to about 40% of control values 
after 6 days of exposure to 
concentrations of 31 ppm benzene. 
These results indicated to the authors 
that exposures to benzene at or near the 
current occupational exposure Kmit may 
affect certain immune functions. 

In a study by Baarson et al (1983) (Ex. 
No. 148-2). C57B1 mice were exposed 6- 
hours a day. S-days a week to 10 ppm of 
benzene for 178 days. Benzene was 
found to cause a progressive depression 
in the in vitro Colony forming ability of 
one of the erythroid progenitor ceils 
(CFU-E). Colony growth of cells from 
exposed mice was only 5% of control 
colony growth after 178 days of 
exposure. Burst forming cell growth was 
depressed to 55% of control growth after 
66 days but returned to control growth 
values at 178 days. The benzene 
exposed mice also exhibited 
depressions in the number of splenic 
nucleated red cells and in the number of 
circulating red cells and lymphocytes. 
The authors suggest that these results 
demonstrate that low level exposure to 
benzene may be hematotoxic. 

Until recently, the data available from 
short-term tests on the mutagenic 
potential of benzene indicated that 
benzene induces chromosomal damage 
but not mutations. These data have l^n 
the subject of several reviews (lARC) 
(Ex. No. 128-8): Von Halle (1983. Fjc. No. 
159-94). In vivo and in vitro, benzene 
has been Bho«vn to cause chromosome 
breaks, aberrations, and sister 
chromatid exchanges. Benzene has been 
found to be negative in the Salmonella/ 
microsome assay and in other 
prokaryotes. No evidence could be 
found in the published literature 
reviewed by Von Halle for the induction 
of point mutations in lower organisms 
and in mammalian cell culture systems. 

1 iowever. Kale and Baum (1983. Ex. No. 
159-44) found that benzene did not 
Induce significant increases in sex- 
linked recessive lethal mutations or 
translocations in Drosophila or 
crossovers in Drosophila spermatocytes 
when compared with unexposed 
controls. However, induction of 
crossing-over in spermatogonia was 
several times more than that in controls. 
The authors concluded from these 
findings that benzene may be a stage- 


specific chemical and that if mutations 
can also be induced in spermatogonial 
cells, then replication may be required 
for mutation induction by benzene. 

Crespi and Penman (1984, Ex. No. 159- 
19A) reported al the 15th Annual 
Meeting of the Environmental Mutagen 
Society that benzene was found to be 
mutagenic in human cells in a recently 
developed gene-locus mutation assay 
utilizing a metabolically competent 
human lymphoblastoid cell line. This 
assay measures the induction of 
mutations at the hypoxanthine guanine 
phosphoribosyl transferase locus via 
resistance to the purine analog 6- 
thioguanine (6TG). The mutant 
frequency in the benzene treated 
cultures was statistically greater than 
both the concurrent negative controls (p 
less than 0.005) and the historical 
negative control data base for this cell 
line and locus (p less than 0.0001). 

OSHA solicits comments and further 
Information on the mutagenicity of 
benzene. 

C. Absorption of Benzene Through the 
Skin 

Two of the earliest studies on akin 
absorption of benzene in humans were 
carried out in Italy in 1946 and 1955. 
Cesaro (1946) (Ex. No. 2-47) exposed 
human volunteers for 20-30 minutes in 
an airtight box saturated with benzene. 
The subjects’ heads were outside the 
box. No benzene was detected in the 
breath of these subjects. The ratio of 
inoiganic sulfate to total sulfate 
excreted in urine is used as an indicator 
of the breakdown of the metabolites of 
benzene in the body, and thus indicates 
absorption of benzene. There was no 
significant change in this ratio in the 
urine of the subjects of this study. 

Conca and Maltagliati (1955) (Ex. No. 
2-46} carried out measurements of 
benzene in breath and urinary sulfate 
ratio of three human volunteers. 

Subjects were fitted with fume masks to 
prevent inhalation of benzene, and their 
hands and forearms were immersed in 
benzene for 25-35 minutes. Skin 
irritation with burning and painful 
sensations occurred after 5-10 minutes. 
No benzene was detected in the breath 
and no change in urinary sulfate ratio 
was found. 

Both studies used limited analytical 
methodology. The determination of 
breath benzene level used a colorimetric 
method that could not detect trace or 
very low levels of benzene. The urinary 
sulfate ratio measurements are not 
sensitive enough to detect benzene 
absorption unless considerable amounts 
of benzene are absorbed. 

Hanke et al. (1961) reported that 
complete fa turation of the skin of the 


human forearm with benzene resulted ia 
absorption at a rate of 0.4 mg/cm* of 
surface area per hour (Ex. No. 144-175). 

Maibach reported results of studies of 
akin absorption in the rhesus monkey 
using carbon labeled benzene (Ex. No. 
143-2a.b). The studies addressed single 
and multiple exposures of intact skin of 
the forearm to full strength (100%) 
benzene and a benzene containing 
(0.35%) rubber solvent used in passenger 
tire manufacturing. One study protocol 
addressed single exposures to stripped 
skin with 100% benzene. Single 
exposures to the palmar surface of the 
hand with the tire rubber solvent were 
also evaluated. A single application of 
full strength benzene to intact skin of 
the forearm resulted In 0.172% of the 
benzene being absorbed while multiple 
exposures resulted in 0.766% being 
absorbed. A single exposure of full 
strength benzene to stripped skin of Che 
forearm resulted in 0.909% absorption A 
single exposure to 0.35% benzene in a 
rubber solvent to the palmar surface of 
the hand resulted In 8597% benzene 
absorption, whereas a single exposure 
to the same solvent on intact skin of the 
forearm resulted in 0.060% absorption. 
Multiple exposure to the solvent on the 
forearm resulted in 0.597% benzene 
absorption. These studies suggest that 
multiple exposures to benzene on the 
skin result in a greater percentage being 
absorbed as compared to a single 
exposure. They also indicate greater 
skin penetration of benzene for the palm 
as compared to forearm skin. As would 
be expected, a single application of 
benzene to stripped skin resulted in a 5 
times greater penetration of benzene as 
compared to absorption through intact 
forearm skin. 

In September 1983. OSHA requested 
that NIOSH undertake a study of the 
amount of benzene absorbed through 
the skin as a result of skin contact with 
petroleum naphtha, a solvent commonly 
used in tire.building opefations. The 
results of the study by Susten et al. were 
submitted to OSHA in April 1984 (Ex. 

No. 156A). 

llie NIOSH study was conducted on 
hairless mice using dermal application 
of petroleum naphtha containing 0.5 
percent benzene radiolabeled with 'C. 
Under the conditions of the experiment, 
approximately 1 percent of the applied 
benzene was absorbed through the skin. 
On the basis of these results. NIOSH 
calculated that a worker building 150 
tires per day could absorb 
approximately 6 mg of benzene daily 
through intact skin: the upper and lower 
95 percent confidence limits are 8.4 and 
3.7 mg/day. The 6 mg of benzene 
absorbed through the skin may be 
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j jmpared to an estimated 14 mg of 
Ih'nzene that would result from 
inhalation of 1 ppm over an 8-hour day 
(Ex. No. 143-2b). According to the 
NIOSH investigators these quantitative 
finiiinga are consistent with those of 
Maibach who studied benzene 
.i[)sorption through the intact skin of 
rhesus monkeys. 

Workers building tires are known to 
have cracked and fissured skin on their 
hands as a result of daily contact with 
tire building solvents. Thus, evaluation 
of benzene absorption through skin that 
IS not intact may have a bearing on the 
actual benzene skin penetration of 
workers building tires. In this regard the 
study by Maibach (Ex. No. t43-'2b) 
indicates that benzene exposure to 
stripped skin in the rhesus monkey 
results in 5.3 times the absorption as 
compared to exposure to intact skin. If 
this factor is applied to the study results 
of NIOSH or Maibach, approximately 32 
mg (6 mg X 5.3) of benzene could be 
absorbed daily through the skin as a 
rcsidt of exposure to petroleum naphtha 
in lire building operations. OSH A seeks 
comments on these studies. 

//. Metabolism 

The metabolism of benzene in humans 
and animals follows many similar 
pathways (Rusch et ai., 1977, Ex. No. 
159-88). Benzene is metabolised in the 
liver and its primary oxidative products 
include phenol, catechol and quinol. 
Further oxidation may produce 
hydroxyquinol and muconic acid. 
Subsequently, these oxidative products 
are transformed to phenylsulfuric and 
phenylgluoonic acids, which are 
excreted as their alkaline salts. 

The primary oxidation of benzene 
occuTf via the cytochrome p-450- 
dependent monooxygenasc system, 
resulting in biologically reactive 
intermediates, such as benzene oxide 
which spontaneously forms phenol 
(Irons and Pfieffer, 1982 Ex. No. 159-41). 
pAidence indicates that benzene per se 
does not represent the principal 
!itructural moiety causing the identified 
toxic effects on the bone marrow or 
Ivmphoid system (Irons and Pfeiffer, 

1982, Ex. No. 159-41). 

The metabolism and elimination of 
benzene in humans appear to be similar 
to those in rats and mice; the amounts of 
various metabolites, the extent of 
metabolism, and the nature of the 
phenol conjugates depend on the 
Species, strain, and route of 
administration (Rusch et al., 1977, Ex. 

No. 159-88). The similarities in the 
metabolism of benzene and similar 
effects on bone marrow toxicity in both 
animals and humans would tend to 
support the use of rats and mice for 


bioassay studies on the carcinogenicity 
of benzene. 

Irons (1983) (Ex. No. 159-41A), has 
shown that hydroquinone, a benzene 
metabolite, does cause bone marrow 
suppression in the mouse and under an 
appropriate experimental regimen will 
pr^uce symptomatology that is 
consistent with aplastic anemia. Irons 
(1983) (Ex. Na 159-41A) also reported 
that intermittent exposure appears to be 
much more potent at producing bone 
marrow aplasia than continuous 
exposure to a relatively greater amount 
of benzene and suggested that 
protection of workers in an occupational 
setting requires prevention of peak 
exposures rather that the progressive 
lowering of the TWA in the absence of 
regulating or limiting transient exposure 
situations. 

VI. Preliminary Quantitative Risk 
Assessment for Benzene 

A. Introduction 

The scientific literature has 
documented hundreds of cases of 
leukemia, aplastic anemia, and other 
blood abnormalities which have been 
associated with benzene exposure. 
Epidemiologic studies of workers 
exposed to benzene have demonstrated 
significant excesses of leukemia, 
multiple myeloma, lymphatic cancers 
and cancers of other sites as well as 
chromosomal aberrations. Several of 
these studies have provided a 
reasonable basis for quantitative cancer 
risk assessment. More recently, 
experimental animal studies have 
demonstrated the induction of cancer, 
chromosomal damage and bone marrow 
toxicity in relation to specific benezene 
exposure levels. All of this information 
has been used to the extent feasible in 
OSHA’s preliminary determination of 
risk associated with benzene exposure 
levels. OSHA seeks comments on 
methodologies for intergrating 
epidemiologic and experimental studies 
for purposes of determining quantitative 
estimates of disease associated with 
benezene exposure. 

Although benzene exposure has been 
associated with leukemia, aplastic 
anemia, multiple myeloma, various 
forms of lymphoma, pancytopenia, and 
depression of singular bl(^ cell lines 
and to a lesser degree with other types 
of cancer and paroxysmal nocturnal 
hemoglobinuria. OSHA has based its 
risk assessment from human studies on 
leukemia only. This procedure was 
based upon a determination that some 
of the above mentioned conditions were 
either identified in case reports and 
relative risks could not be quantified, or 
achieved statistical significance in 


studies where occupational benzene 
exposure could not be specifically 
quantified, or that study results were 
released only recently precluding 
necessary discussion of Hndings and the 
development of a quantitative cancer 
risk assessment. As a result, the total 
disease risk associated with benzene 
exposure may be underestimated. 

OSHA seeks expert opinion on the 
methodology for inclusion of mortality 
from disease other than leukemia in its 
assessment of quantitative disease 
associated with benzene exposure. 

A succinct explanation of the 
rationale and basis for quantitative risk 
assessment has been presented in 
previous OSHA proceedings and is 
partially reiterated here as an 
introduction to the subject (See Arsenic 
48 FR 1884.1/14/83; ethylene dibromide. 
48 FR 45956,10/7/83: ethylene oxide, 48 
FR 17284, 4/21/83; asbestos, 49 FR 4118, 
4/10/84). 

Several approaches have been used to 
estimate cancer risk from exposure to 
toxic agents. A standard approach uses 
mathematical models in an attempt to fit 
curves to risk levels observed at 
different exposure levels and from these 
curves to predict the risk at other, 
usually lower, exposures. These curves 
range from linear extrapolations to zero 
exposure and zero risk to curves which 
may deviate far from linearity at 
extreme doses. The use of a particular 
model or curve can be justified in part 
by statistical measures of “fit** to 
available data points. These 
considerations have been reviewed from 
the statistical standpoint (Krewski and 
Van Ryzin, 1981) (Ex. No. 159-46). 

In all cases, it Is assumed that the 
mathematical curves are rcfieclive of 
biological processes that control the 
biological fate and action of the toxic 
compound. To date, these factors have 
not been quantitatively linked to the 
mathematical models. Studies can 
contribute useful Information in the 
development of a quantitative risk 
assessment if they provide reasonable 
estimates of excess risk and dose. Such 
assessments can be improved by 
incorporating additional biological 
factors, though these are not necessary 
to obtain an estimate of disease risk. 
Information on several biological factors 
which, if available, may augment the 
accuracy of the risk assessment include: 
(1) The identity of sensitive tissuefs); (2) 
dose of the material at the sensitive 
tissuefs); (3) the nature of the 
responsels); (4) rates and sites of 
biotransformation; (5) toxicity of 
metabolites; (6) chronicity of the 
compound (cumulative nature of the 
material or its action(8)); (7) 
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pharmacokinetic distribution of the 
material (especially effects of dose on 
the distribution); (8) external effect 
modifiers resulting from exposure to 
additional substances or agents; (9) 
internal effect modifiers such as age, 
sex, nutritional status, inherited 
differences in enzyme activities, and 
species and strain for test animals; (10) 
and the manner and method of dose 
administration. 

It is clear that not all of these factors 
can be determined easilv or 
incorporated into a single mathematical 
model. Even if they could be identified, 
it would be difficult to determine the 
weight that should be given to each 
factor. In the specific case of benzene 
and leukemia, the basic mechanism 
whereby benzene affects the bone 
marrow is still unclear. Nevertheless, 
selection of data for evaluation in a 
model is an important factor in the risk 
assessment. 

With regard to benzene specifically, 
experimental and epidemiological study 
results serve to elucidate the type of 
relationship that may exist between 
benzene exposure and adverse effects 
on the bone marrow. Several 
experimental studies (Tice et al. 1963. 
Ex. No. 159-87; Gad-el Karim el sL 1984. 
Ex. No 159-82; Kligerman et al. 1983. Ex. 
159-47; Baarson et al. 1984, Ex. No. 159- 
8) and one epidemiologic study 
(Picciano. 1980, Ex No. 128-80) have 
demonstrated a linear dose-response 
between benzene exposure and 
increased frequencies of sister 
chromatid ex^anges (SCFs), 
micronuclei in bone marrow 
erythoblasts, chromosomal breakage in 
circulating lymphocytes and decr ease s 
in colony forming unit erythroid (CFR- 
E). i.e.. ertythroid progenitor cells. These 
study results demonstrate a linear 
relationship between benzene exposure 
and several manifestations of toxicity to 
the bone marrow and suggest that a 
linear model may have the most 
reasonable biological basis. 

Quantitative cancer risk estimates 
based on epidemiologic data require 
assumptions about the shape of the 
dose-response relationship and the 
duration of exposure. Epidemiologists 
have frequently assumed a linear model 
for dose-response (lARC, 1982). 

Although it is recognized to be a rather 
simplified mode! which may varywith 
the biological factors mentioned above, 
(he linear model has scientific 
plausibility (Crump et al.. 1976 (Ex. No. 
217-32-H7); Acheson and Garc^er. 1900 
(Ex. No. 159-1); Committee on the 
Biological Effects of Ionizing Radiation. 
1980) (Ex No. 159-55). 

In developing its criteria for arsenic, 
the Arsenic working group (WHO. 1981) 


(Ex. No. 159-104) of the World Health 
Organization stated: 

The use of the linear non-threshold model 
it recommended for extrapolation of risks 
from relatively high dose levels, where 
cancer responses can be measured, to 
relatively low dose levels, which are of 
concern in nvironmental protection where 
auch risks are too small to be measured 
directly either through animal or human 
epidemiological studies. 

The linear non-threshold model has been 
generally accepted among regulatory bodies 
in the USA for chemical cardno^ns (TRLG) 
and for ioniziM radiation on an internaHonal 
basis (ICRP). The linear non-threshold 
philosophy was accepted by a Task Croup on 
Air Pollution and Cancer in Stockholm in 
1977 (Task Group on Air Pollution and 
Cancer. 1978). The scientific lustiftcation for 
the use of a linear non-threshold 
extrapolation model stems from several 
sources: the similarity between 
carcinogenesis and mutagenesis as processes 
which teth have DMA as taiget molecules, 
the strong evidence of the linearity of dose- 
response relationships for mutagenesis, the 
evidence for the linearity of the DNA binding 
of chemical carcinogens In the liver and skin, 
the evidence for the linearity hi the dose- 
response relationship In the initiation stage of 
the mouse 2-ttage tumorigenesis model, and 
the rough consistency with the linearity of the 
does-response relationships for several 
epidemiological studies; for example, 
a Ha toxin and liver cancer, leukaemia and 
radiation. 

While the multistage model also 
seems plausible, the linear model is a 
reasonable approximation of the 
multistage model at the response rates 
of concern. Furthermore, the linear 
model seems biologically sensible since 
It assumes risk is linearly proportional 
to dose. 

The issue of the effects of cessation of 
exposure and subsequent follow-up on 
risk it also a problem in modeling dose 
response relationships from 
epidemiologic studies. As stated by 
lARC (1962) (Ex No. 159-38): 

If on the one hand, the exposure acta as an 
early-stage initiator, then the risks remain 
somewhat the same after cessation. If. on the 
other hand, the chemical is a promoter, then 
the risk decreases after elimination of the 
exposure • . . The typical occupational 
study involves continued follow-up of 
workers after they have left the workplace. 
The resulting risk ratios may thereby 
misrepresent the true risks for e continued 
exposure. 

The “misrepresentation” referred to 
would be an underestimate of the risk 
from continuous exposure. Since most of 
the epidemiologic studies used for risk 
estimation are based on working 
populations exposed for relatively short 
periods of time and the dose calculated 
for those studies Is spread over an entire 
occupational lifetime, the risk of death 
from leukemia may be underestimated if 


benzene is a promotor as well as an 
initiator. 

In order to estimate the potential 
quantitative risk of cancer for workers 
exposed to benzene, OSHA has 
reviewed several quantitative risk 
assessments and other epidemiological 
and toxicological studies submitted In 
response to the request for information 
(Benzene ANPR. 48 FR 31412, Februarj 
10.1978). Predictions based on both 
human data and extrapolations from 
other species were considered. 

OSHA has examined several possiblo 
exposure scenarios for lifetime 
occupational exposure to benzene 
including TWA exposures ranging from 
10 to 0.1 ppm. The following discussion 
gives a brief description of each of the 
risk assessments, summarizes the 
results and offers OSHA's preliminary 
determination of the level of risk posed 
by occupational exposure to benzene. 

B. Terminology and DefiniUons 

Several statistical/technical terms art* 
defined here for reference in reading this 
section. 

(1) Mathematical model: A well- 
defined mathematical equation 
describing the relationship between 
dose (e.g. parts per million of benzene) 
and response (e.g. number of cancer 
deaths among workers or number of 
tumor-bearing animals). The biological 
data are used to define the relationship; 
that is, a curve is “fit” to the data. 

(2) Mathematical fit A term used to 
describe how close a predicted dose- 
response curve is to the actual observed 
points. Fit is often measured by a Chi- 
squared goodness-of-fit statistic and its 
corresponding p value. The closer the p 
value is to one. the better the fit. 

(3) Several different mathematical 
models have been developed for high 
dose to low dose extrapolation. Most of 
the models are based on theoriirs of 
cancer development, such as the one-hit. 
the linear, the multistage, and the 
gamma roultihit model. 

a. Linear model: This model assumes 
that the expected number of chemical¬ 
cell interactions is directly related to 
dose. It cannot take into account repair, 
detoxification reactions and metabolic 
activation. 

b. Multistage model: This model 
assumes that the toxic response is the 
result of an ordered series of biological 
events and that the occurrence of each 
event is linearly related to the dose. 
(Note: At doses relevant to occupational 
exposure, the linear or one-hit model is 
a reasonable approximation of the 
multistage model.) 

c. Probit model: Use of this model 
results in a typical sigmoid-shaped 
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curve: strongest in the 5% to 95% 
response area. Zero responses are 
approached very rapidly as the dose 
decreaaeat 

d. Logit model: Use of this model also 
msults in a sigmoid^shaped curve 
symmetric about the 50% response point. 
It approaches zero response more 
ilowiy than the probit model. 

e. Woibull model: This quadratic 
model is a geoeraiizatiofi of the one-hit 
modd which allows for non linear 
responses in the low dose region. The 
response may be concave or convex 
depending on estimates from the 
ol)servad data sets. 

f. Gamma Multihit model: This also 
assuratt that an expected number of 
chomical-cell interactions is related to 
dose, but it further assumes that a 

numbee of responses is needed to 
produce the cellular response. Thus, the 
model may fit data obserrved at higher 
doses belter than the ono-hil model (Ex. 
No. 11. p. 100-102). 

(4) ^iwpoJaUon/interpolQUan: Once 
h mathematical model is fit to a set of 
data points, one may wish to predict the 
risk at other points along the curve. 
Extrapolation is the prediction of risk 
outside the range of the observed data: 
interpolation is the prediction of risk 
within the range of the observed data. 
The term interspedes extrapolation 
refers to the prediction of risk in one 
species (e.g. humans) based on 
observations in other species (e.g. rats). 

C. Summary of Risk Assessments 

1. Risk assessments based on 
epiiicmiologic data, lARC (1982) (Ex. 

No. 159-88) conducted a quantitative 
risk iissessment of workers exposed to 
benzene based on four studies. The first 
study chosen was that of Rinsky et al 
(1981) (Bx. 128-32) who completed the 
follow-up begun by Infante et al. (1977) 
(Ex. 128-17). For this analysis. lARC 
initially selected the relative risk of 21, 
assodated with at least 5 years of 
exposure to benzene, which it believed 
to be a lower bound for risk essodated 
with lifetime exposure. Since the 
cumulative adult white mate (ages 20-75 
years) expected probability of death 
from all types of leukemia combined is 
approximately 7 per 1000 in the general 
population of the U.S.. the excess 
relative risk of 20 (21-1.0) was 
multiplied by 7 to yield 140 deaths from 
leukemia per 1000 workers exposed to 
benzene. As an alternative approach, 
lARC assumed that the relative risk of 
dying from leukemia increases linearly 
during continuous exposure. Since the 
overall relative risk of death from 
leukemia in the study was 5.6 and the 
leukemia cases had an average of 8.5 
years of exposure. lARC calculated the 


excess relative risk for 45 years of 
exposure to be 24,4 (5.6-1.0 x 45/8.5). 

The excess relative risk was then 
applied to age-spedfic rates for 
leukemia which resulted in an estimated 
170 excess deaths from leukemia per 
1000 workers exposed over an 
occupational lifetime. (ARC noted that 
exposures to the cohort ranged between 
10 ppm and 100 ppm. While 
acloiowledgtng uncertainties in 
exposure estimation. LARC stated that 
"'assuming exposure was at the upper 
end of the range, then it Is reasonable to 
postulate that a working lifetime 
exposure to 100 ppm of benzene would 
be likely to result in 140 to 170 cases of 
leukemia per 1000 exposed workers.** 
With regard to assumptions concerning 
dose. LARC (1962. Ex. No. 128-8) stated 
that: 

* * * data ofi past exposures are almost 
always incomplete. However, one may 
sometimei be confident that the historical 
dose rale is known ivithin an order of 
magnitude It Is of first importance in dealing 
with risk calculations to insure that they 
reflect the deme of uncertainty In the 
estimates of dose rate. This is dten nxml 
simply done by citing upper and lower 
bounds of such estimates. 

Although with benzene LARC did not 
state an assumption that workers were 
exposed to the lower end of the range, 
such an assumption would be coosistent 
with the lARC opinion on risk 
assessment and would result in an 
estimated excess risk of 140 to 170 
leukemia deaths per 1000 workers 
exposed to average benzene levels 
ranging between 10 ppm and 100 pprh 
based on the Rinsky et al. report. 

lARC also selected the study of 
benzene exposed workers by Ott et al. 
(197a Ex. No. 128-83) to determine an 
estimate of leukemia risk. Three cases of 
myelogenous leukemia were observed 
88 compared to 0.80 expected yielding a 
relative risk of 3.75. The average 
duration of exposure of the cohort was 
estimated by lARC to be approximately 
8 to 9 years. Since the levels of exposure 
reported by Ott et al. ranged from very 
low (less than 2 ppm), to Tow (2-9 ppm), 
up to a high exposure of 30 ppm. lARC 
assumed exposure ranged from 1-30 
ppm. LARC concluded that the exposure- 
response relationship observed in the 
Ott study was compatible with that 
based on the Rinsky el al. study. 

Since the U.S. white male adult 
lifetime probability of developing 
myelogenous leukemia is about 5 per 
1000, OSHA estimated the working 
lifetime excess risk from this cohort, 
using the methodology lARC employed 
for Rinsky et al. (1981) (Ex. No. 128-32), 
to be 72 per 1000 workers exposed to 
benzene (3.7S-1.0 x 45/8.5 x 5/1000). 


(This latter calculation was not carried 
out by lARC.) Therefore, the relative 
risk of dying from leukemia in this study 
was 3.75 as a result of 8-9 years of 
exposure to average levels of benzene 
ranging between 1-30 ppm, resulting in 
an estimated 72 excess leukemia deaths 
per 1000 workers exposed for an 
occupational lifetime. 

lARC (1962) (Ex. No. 159-36) also 
stated that the study of Vigliani (1976) 
(Ex. No. 128-5) suggests a ''relative risk 
of 20n for the heavily exposed workers 
(200-500 ppm), with a noedian tumour 
latency of 9 years. This also appears to 
be quantitatively compatible with the 
Infante-Rinsky values (4 times higher 
risk and a 2-5 times higher exposure 
rate).*" 

If one assumes that the exposure 
period for the cases in the Vigliani 
(1976) (Ex. No. 128-5) report represents 
average exposure for the group studied 
(in the Infante-Rinsky cohort it actually 
overestimates length of exposure by a 
factor of eight) using methodology I ARC 
employed for Rinsky et al. (1981) (Ex. 

No. 128-32], OSHA estimated an excess 
risk of 475 leukemia deaths (20.0-1.0 x 
45/9 X 5/1000) per 1000 workers exposed 
to 200 to 500 ppm benzene. (This latter 
calculation was not carried out by 
lARC.) 

With regard to the fourth report used 
by lARC for its quantitative risk 
assessment on benzene, it stated, 'The 
exposure levels of several hundred ppm 
observed by Aksoy (1977) (Ex. No. 144- 
160] and the interpretation of his study 
give a relative risk of the order of 25. 
which IS also in agreement with the 
above calculations.** (Thus, lARC 
interpreted the four epidemiologic 
studies as providing evidence for a 
linear dose response relationship 
between benzene exposure and relative 
risk of death from leukemia). 

Aksoy (Aksoy, 1977 OSHA) (Ex. No. 

44) testified that the concentrations of 
benzene to which workers were exposed 
reached a maximum concentration 
between 150-210 ppm. Assuming that 
the exposure period for the cases in the 
Aksoy study represents average 
exposure for those exposed to benzene, 
and using lARC methodology, OSHA 
estimated an excess risk of 534 acute 
non-lymphocytic leukemia deaths (24- 
1.0 x 45/9.7 X 5/1000) per 1000 workers 
exposed to an average of 150 to 210 ppm 
benzene. 

A summary of the LARC benzene risk 
assessment data along %vith a range of 
OSHA estimated excess risks based on * 
lARC methodology for exposure levels 
of 10 ppm and 1 ppm using linear 
extrapolation is shown in Table A. The 
excess risk per 1000 workers from 
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lifetime occupational benzene exposure 
.to 10 ppm ranges from 9. 5-720, while 
the risk from exposure to 1 ppm ranges 
from 1.0-72, Of the four studies used for 
risk estimation, estimates of relative risk 
and exposure level are more exact for 
the studies by Olt ct al. (1978) (Ex. No. 
128-33) and Infante-Rinsky (1977,1961) 
Ex. Nos. 128-7,32). For the latter study. 
LARC assumed that the cohort was 
exposed for an average of 85 years 


White et al. (1982. Ex. No. 128-37) 
reported a quantitative estimate of 
leukemia mortality associated with 
occupational benzene exposure. They 
selected the NIOSH (Infante et al. 1977; 
Rinsky et al. 1961) and DOW (Ott et ah 
1978) (Ex. Nos. 128-7, 32. 33) studies for 
their risk ossessment as they felt these 
studies more adequately met their 
requirements of providing both an 
estimate of relative risk and a 
reasonable characterization of previous 
exposure conditions. 

For the NIOSH study. White et al. 
(1982) (Ex. No. 127) based the risk 
assessment on the experience of 
workers who had 5 or more years of 
employment, because the elevated risk 
was statistically significant only for this 
group. The standardized mortality ratio 
(SMR) was 2100 (5 observed leukemia 
deaths versus 0.23 expected). Workers 
who had been employed for less than 5 
years were not induded in the 
assessment. For these individuals the 
SMR was 200 (2 leukemia deaths 
observed versue 1.02 expected). The 
range of duration of exposure for those 
workers with more than 5 years of 
employment was estimated to be 5 to 30 
years. The authors calculated that 
workers could have been exposed for 5 
years to an average of 83 ppm benzene 
or 415 ppm-years. or they could have 
been exposed for 30 years to an average 


based on average exposure time for 
those who died from leukemia. 

However, the median length of exposure 
for the entire cohort was less than one 
year (Rinsky, et al. 1981) (Ex. No. 128- 
32). lliercfore. the linear extrapolation 
for the lnfante*Rinsky study as shown in 
Table A. based on lARCs assumptions, 
would overestimate the dose in relation 
to response (relative risk of death from 
leukemia). 


of 50 ppm. or 1500 ppm-years. The 
estimates of levels of exposure were 
based on industrial hygiene information 
from the report by Rinsky el al. (1981) 
(Ex. No. 128-32) for the period 1941- 
1975. Since some workers had been 
exposed to benzene as early as 1937. 
White et al. assumed exposures from 
1937-1941 to have been 150 ppm 
benzene, which is 50% above the 
maximum allowable concentroiion or 
peak exposure level recommended in 
1941. 

For the OTT cl al. study (1978) (Ex. 

No. 128-32), White et al. (1982) (Ex. No. 
127) based their risk assessment on the 3 
observed cases of leukemia as 
compared to 0.8 expected (SMR is 375, p 
less than 0.05). Based on data in the 
O'lT el al. study, the benzene dose for 
the entire cohort was estimated to have 
ranged fn>m 500 to 1500 ppm-months, or 
42>125 ppm-years. White et al. (1982) 

(Ex. No. 127) noted that the cumulative 
dose of benzene for the three leukemia 
cases ranged between 1.6 ppm-year and 
45 ppm-years. 

To describe the relationship between 
benzene dose and the probability of 
developing leukemia. White el al. 
selected the linear model as they felt the 
epidemiologic evidence available for 
benzene exposure and leukemia did not 
include the detail needed to test the 
appropriateness of more complex 


models. In OSHAs opinion, selection of 
this model seems appropriate as lineai 
dose response relationships exist for 
several end points measuring toxic 
effects on the bone marrow (Tice cl al. 
1983; D<iarson et al. 1983 (Ex. No. 146-2); 
Gad el Karen 1983; Picciano, 1979 (Ex. 
No. 144-118; Wong et at. 1983 (Ex. No. 
151A). 

To determine the excess probability of 
developing leukemia for a given dose of 
benzene over a defined period of time, 
White et a). (1982) (Ex. No. 127) 
determined the lifetime adult white male 
(ages 20-64 years) probability of 
developing leukemia (0.0070 for all cell 
types and 0.0050 for myelogenous 
leukemia) and the rate at which the 
excess probability of leukemia 
increased with each increment in dose 
Separate risk estimates were then 
calculated for both studies using the 
above mentioned values. 

As shown in Table B. based on the 
NIOSH study, the excess leukemia risk 
was estimated to be 44 to 152 per 1,000 
workers exposed for an occupational 
lifetime (45 years) to an average of 10 
ppm benzene. The excess risk of death 
from leukemia associated with exposure 
to 1 ppm for 45 years ranged from 5 to 16 
per 1,000 workers. 

Based on the study by Ott ct al. (1976) 
(Ex. No. 128-33), Ihc excess risk of denth 
from leukemia was estimated to be 48 to 
136 per 1.000 workers exposed for an 
occupational lifetime to 10 ppm, while 
the excess risk was 5 to 15 per 1,000 for 
those exposed to 1 ppm for 45 years. In 
discussing their results. White et al. 
(1982) (Ex. No, 127) noted that the range 
of excess risk was based on the 
uncertainty in (he benzene exposure 
levels from the NIOSH and DOW 
studies, but that the projected risk did 
not reflect the uncertainty associated 
with the risk ratios from the studies. For 
instance, they stated. 

The upper 06% conficltmcc interval for du:' 
S.MR of 2.100 from the Rinsky ot a), report U 
5073. llie uso of this value would have 
resulted in much higher risk estimulcs. Thus, 
even though these nsk estimates are 
expressed os ranges, the upper rongc of thr 
risk estimates actually would have been 
greater If the uncertainly of the S.MR8 had 
been induded in the analysis. 

Table B.-Estimate of Excess L£uk£v:a 

Deaths Per 1000 Workers Exposed to 

Benzene by NuNieER Of Years Exposco 

AND Exposure Level 
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Tasle B —Estimate Of Excess Leukemia 
Deaths Per lOOO Workers Exposed to 
Benzene by Number of Years Exposed 
and Exposure level—C ontfnued 
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OSIIA is also aware of two cases of 
leukemia among plionim workers who 
were not located by the NIOSH 
investigators during their follow-up 
(SakoL 1977 OSHA. TR 285-329). 
Although the addition of these cases to 
the White et al. (1962) risk assessment 
based on the NIOSH study would 
substantially incease the estimated 
leukemia risk, the authors chose not to 
include them. 

On the basis of the White et aL 
assessment (See Table B) a reduction ih 
the B-hour TWA exposure to benzene 
from 10 ppm to 1 ppm would result in a 
reduction in risk of death from leukemia 
ranging from 43 to 136 per 1000 workers 
exposed over an occupational lifetime. 
(This risk assessment does not take into 
consideration any reduction in risk that 
may be achieved by early detection of 
blood abnormalities (through medical 
surveillance] that may precede any 
preh ukemia phase, or by early detection 
of conditions that may result in 
extending survival particularly for those 
individuals who have experienced 
relatively higher benzene exposure 
levels in the past) 

OSHA solicited opinion on the risk 
a&sestment by White et al. 1982 from a 
number of recognized experts in the 
Held of occupational health* or risk 
assessment, representing government 
academia* or industry (Ex. No. 137). 

Each reviewer was provided with a 
copy of the White et al (1982) (Ex. No. 
127) assessment Opinions of the 
assessment varied. Dr. Brian MacMahon 
(Ex. No. 137-S) and Dr. Bruce Karrh (Ex. 
No. 137-1) felt that the underlying 
studies upon which the assessment was 
based were too limited for purposes of 
conducling a quantitative cancer risk 
assessment. Dr. Philip Cole, stated *1t is 
only an opinion that epidemiologic 
evidence regarding the leukcmogcnicity 
of benzene is ’conclusive/ (Ex. No. 
137-3) Dr. Cole’s statement was based 
on his view that most of the 
epidemiologic studies of benzene and 
leukemia have methodological 
limitations and that the case reports of 
feukemia among benzene workers ’’are 
of limited scientific value.** However. 


several consensus groups including 
lARC and the National Toxicology 
Program have concluded that there is 
sufficient evidence that benzene is 
carcinogenic to humans. 

Dr. Irving Kessler (Ex. No. 137-2) was 
of the opinion that the underlying 
studies represented the best available 
information. Dr. Kessler and Dr. David 
Gaylor (Rc. No. 137-9) stated that the 
results of the assessment seemed 
plausible and were welt documented. 

Dr. Karrh negated the NIOSH study on 
the basis of the critique of Tabershaw 
and Lamm (1977) (Ex. No. 159-81) and 
Van Raalte and Grasse (1982) (Ex. No. 
159-91). Comments on these critiques 
have been addressed in the section on 
epidemiologic study results. 

Dr. Norman Breslow, Dr. Cole. Dr. 
Charles Brown and Dr. Gaylor all 
thought the linear model used by White 
et al (1982) was acceptable and that 
other more complex models were not 
justified (Ex. Nos. 137-3, 4 . 7,9). 
However. Dr. Wiliam Rowe felt other 
models should be evaluated in addition 
to the linear model while Dr. Karrh (Ex. 
No. 137-1) felt the linear model was 
unverifiable. The issue of model 
selection can best be summarized by Dr. 
Charles Brown (Ex. No. 137-7) who 
stated: 

The ’’correct” model is unknown, and will 
remain so until we know the mechanistic 
relationship between benzene exposxire and 
leukemia; however I do not believe that the 
data warrant more sophistication than the 
simple linear model (to which the one-hit 
moM is e very close appoximatiun at low 
response rates); in addition, since the range 
over which the dose extrapolation is 
performed appears to be relatively small (one 
order of magnitude?), the dose-response 
model should have a small effect on the risk 
assessment results. 

Dr. Cole and Dr. Brown (Ex. Nos. 137- 
3. 7) fell that the exclusion from the risk 
assessment of individuals in the NIOSH 
study who had less than 5 years of 
benzene exposure and a relative risk of 
2 for death from leukemia resulted in a 
bias toward an overestimate of the 
quantitative risk based on the NIOSH 
study. OSHA is of the opinion that the 
latter data should have been Included in 
the assessment, but that inclusion of 
these data would not change the dose 
response. For example, individuals with 
less than 5 years of exposure had a 
median duration of exposure of about 
0.5 years (Rinsky* 1983 Ex. No. 159-65A1. 
If one assumes that these individuals 
were exposed to a ’TWA of 100 ppm 
benzene (a maximal estimate), ^eir 
cumulative dose of benzene would be 50 
ppm-ycars associated with a relative 
risk of 2. or 7 per 1000 excess leukemia 
deaths. This estimate would fit 


comfortably within the estimate of 5 to 
16 excess leukemia deaths per thousand 
workers exposed for an occupational 
lifetime to 1 ppm. e.g., 45 ppm-years of 
exposure. 

Three reviewers raised the issue of 
the cumulative dose concept of exposure 
used by White et al. (1962) (Ex. No. 127). 
Dr. Bruce Karrh was of the opinion that 
short-term, high intensity exposure was 
the mode of exposure to benzene (£)c 
No. 137-1). Dr. Brown was of the opinion 
that the cumulative dose model may not 
be a valid measure but that the 
epidemiologic data would not provide 
the proper measure of exposure (Ex. No. 
137-7). He suggested the use of animal 
studies to resolve the issue of dose rate 
and duration of exposure. Dr. Norman 
Breslow stated that dose additivity and 
low dose llnerarity should be adopted as 
biologically reasonable and 
scientifically prudent assumptions in the 
absence of sp^fic evidence to the 
contrary (Ex. No-137-4). 

Under OSHA contract. Crump and 
Allen (1984) (Ex. No. 152) recently 
estimated excess leukemia deaths 
among workers exposed to benzene 
based on three epidemiologic studies. 
Two alternative models were used, the 
linear relative risk model and the linear 
absolute risk model The relative risk 
model is derived by assuming that the 
age^spedfic mortality from benzene is 
proportional to the background 
moriality. The absolute risk model 
follows fix>m assuming the added 
benzene mortality is the same for all 
ages, given equal doses. Different 
measures of benzene exposure were 
considered, namely, cumulative 
exposure in ppm-years; weighted 
cumulative exposure in ppm-years. in 
which exposure in the most recent 2Vg 
years prior to the 5-year age interval 
under scrutiny made no contribution 
and exposures more than 7Vk years in 
the past were given progressively less 
weight: a ’’window” exposure in ppm- 
years. in which the only exposure 
counted was that in a 10-year 
’’Window” between 2% and 12Mi years 
prior to the 5-year age interval of 
interest: and peak exposure, defined as 
cumulative exposure in ppm-years but 
disregarding all exposures less than 100 
ppm. 

Using cumulative exposure with the 
relative risk model, the maximum 
likelihood estimate of additional deaths 
from leukemia for workers 
occupationally exposured for 40 years to 
10 ppm was 88 per 1000. (Table C). The 
95% confidence interval (Cl) for this 
estimate ranged between 34 and 184 
excess leukemia deaths per thousand 
workers. For those exposed to 1 ppm for 
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40 years the excess leukemia risk was 
9.5 (95% Cl = 3.5-21) per 1000. These 
estimates were derived using data from 
the Rinsky et al., Ott et al. and Wong et 
al., studies combined. The 
corresponding maximum likelihood 
estimates of excess leukemia mortality 
using weighted cumulative exposure 
were 29 per 1000 associated with 10 ppm 
and 3 per 1000 associated 1 ppm. These 
latter estimates are based upon the 
Rinsky et al. and Ott et al. cohorts: the 
data in the Wong et al. cohort were not 
available in a form that permitted this 
type of analysis. 

Table C.—Estimated Excess Leukemia 
Deaths peb 1000 Workers for 40 Years 
Occupational Exposure Using Relative 
Risk And Cumulative Exposure Modeu 
Crump and Allen. 1984 
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Using the relative risk model and 
cumulative dose, the assessment based 
on data solely from the CMA study by 
Wong et al. indicated that the excess 
leukemia mortality per 1000 workers 
occupationally exposed for 40 years to 
10 ppm was 121; the 95% confidence 
limits ranged between 1.1 and 243. The 
assessment for 10 ppm benzene based 
on the NIOSH study by Rinsky et al. 
indicated 63 excess leukemia deaths; the 
95% confidence limits ranged between 
21 and 129 per lOOO as a result of 40 
years exposure. For 40 years of exposure 
to 1 ppm, the excess risk per 1000 was 13 
based on the CMA study and 6.6 based 
on the NIOSH study. Estimates based on 
the Dow study by Ott et al. were not 
performed separately because of the 
small number of leukemia deaths 
observed in the study. 

Crump and Allen (Ex. No. 152) 
indicated a slight preference for 
estimates based on the relative risk 
model over the absolute risk model as it 
seemed more plausible to them that the 
effect of benzene exposure should be 
larger when the background occurrences 
of leukemia are larger^They also 
indicated a preference for estimates 
based on cumulative or weighted 
cumulative dose over those based on 
window dose because window dose 
allowed the risk to disappear completely 
after 15 years, which they interpreted as 
being at variance with the (apanese data 
on atomic bomb survivors. Crump and 
Allen also tended to prefer the weighted 


cumulative dose model over the 
cumulative dose model as it seemed 
somewhat implausible to them, based on 
the lapanese A-bomb data, that a brief 
exposure early in life would entail the 
same risk 50 years hence as 15 years 
hence. In regard to this preference, 
OSliA notes that the mode of industrial 
benzene exposure is different than A- 
bomb exposure. Workers are exposed to 
low levels or intermittent bursts of 
benzene over many years, whereas. A* 
bomb survivors experienced a single 
burst of radiation exposure. 

With further regard to relative risk of 
dying from leukemia in relation to time 
peri^ of benzene exposure, 
epidemiologic study results of workers 
exposed to benzene indicate relative 
risks for myeloid and monocytic 
leukemias (the most predominant cell 
types associated with benzene 
exposure) to range from 3.75 to 8.7 for 
cohorts of predominantly active or 
terminated employees as compared to 
4.0 for cohorts of predominately retired 
employees (Ex. No. 142-13A-Shell 
study). Thus, the relative risk of death 
from leukemia seems to remain high 
following cessation of exposure. OSH A 
seeks comment on the Crump and Allen 
risk assessment and preference of 
models and dose accumulation. 

The Carcinogen Assessment Croup 
(CAG) of the Environmental Protection 
Agency estimated leukemia risk 
associated with ambient benzene 
exposure (Albert et al. 1979. Ex. No. 125- 
6). This assessment was based on the 
occupational studies by Infante et at. 
(1977) (Ex. No. 125-17) several studies 
by Aksoy reported between 1974-77 and 
the study by Ott et al. (1978) (Ex. Nos. 
128-7, 33. 43; 144-5.160). 

For the Infante et al. study (1977) (Ex. 
No. 125-17) CAG calculated a relative 
risk of 7.2 (9 observed leukemia deaths 
versus 1.25 expected). Although Infante 
et al. (1977) (Ex. No. 128-17) observed 7 
leukemia deaths in their study cohort. 
CAG included the two leukemia deaths 
mentioned by Dr. Sakol as not having 
been identified in the follow-up of the 
NIOSH study. 

Benzene exposure for the cohort 
studied by Infante et al. was estimated 
by CAG in 1979 to have ranged from 40 
ppm for 35 years to 24 ppm for 25 years 
for the entire cohort. (OSHA is aware 
that this estimate now represents an 
overestimate in the number of years of 
exposure for the cohort as Rinsky el al. 
(1981) (Ex. No. 125-32) reported that 58 
percent of the cohort was exposed to 
benzene for less than one year.) 

For the Aksoy studies. CAG estimated 
that the relative risk of developing non- 
lymphoblastic or lymphoid leukemia for 


Istanbul shoeworkers was 20 (based on 
a comparison to a general population 
rate) and that they were exposed to an 
average (geometric mean) of 64 ppm 
benzene for an average of 9.7 years 
based on the average length of 6 xpo 5 ur^> 
for the leukemia cases. 

For the study by Ott et al. (1978). CAG 
used the relative risk of 3.75 for 
myelogenous leukemia among worker^ 
exposed to an estimated average 
benzene dose of 51 ppm-years. CAG 
then used a linear non-threshold model 
to estimate leukemia risk from 1 ppm 
benzene exposure breathed over a 
lifetime which it considered 70 years. 
The geometric mean of the slope 
estimates for the three studies as 
calculated by CAG was 0.024. This 
figure is interpreted as indicating that a 
lifetime exposure (70 years) to 1 ppm 
benzene would result in 24 excess 
myelogenous leukemia deaths per 1,000 
individuals. Converting the CAG risk 
estimate into an estimate for lifetime 
o<^pational exposure (45 years. 240 
workdays per year. 8 hours per day) 
would result in 33.8 excess leukemia 
deaths per 1,000 workers exposed to 10 
ppm benzene, or 3.38 per 1,000 exposed 
to 1 ppm for an occupational lifetime. 

The CAG quantitative cancer risk 
a.ssessment has been reviewed and 
modified by several groups using 
various assumptions about benzene 
exposure and relative risk from the 
underlying studies. The reports by 
Hattis et al. (1980) of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (Ex. No. 133) and 
Davis and Schneiderman (1983) of the 
Environmental Law Institute (Ex. No. 
135) show a higher leukemia risk than 
that reported by CAG. while the reports 
by Bartman (1982) (Ex. No. 161) and by 
Lamm (1983) prepared for the American 
iron and Steel Institute (Ex. No. 142-28B) 
show a lower risk. Different 
assumptions on the various aspects of 
the underlying studies made by the 
groups mentioned above account for the 
different results. However, the 
assumption made by these groups does 
not appear to be better supported than 
the CAG assumptions made in 1979. 

A number of scientists believe the 
CAG assumptions on dose and relative 
risk are reasonable and well supported. 
The CAG risk assessment establishes an 
estimate of leukemia risk among 
benzene exposed individuals that is 
similar to the estimates made by lARC 
(1982) (Ex. No. 159-38) and White el al. 
(1982) (Ex. No. 127). 

All four cancer risk assessments 
mentioned above were consistently 
based on linear non-threshold model 
and all selected the same or similar 
studies to estimate leukemia risk. 
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Although the assessments were derived 
from studies of various design involving 
exposure to benzene in different 
occupations, the extrapolated excess 
risks observed in association with the 
current PEL of 10 ppm are similar. Upon 
review of the quantitative cancer risk 
assessments by White et aL, lARC and 
CA& OSIIA is of the preliminary 
opinion that reasonable assumptions by 
all groups were made on the basis of the 
data available. OSHA is preliminarily 
utilizing the White et aL. estimate as a 
reasonable mid-range estimate, 
consistent with other assessments when 
using mid-range assumptions, to be the 
basis for significant risk analysis. In 
additioiv OSHA views the study by Olt 
et at (1978) (Ex, No. 128^) to 
constitute direct observational data 
demonstrating excess leukemia risk 
associated with low level benzene 
exposure* 

Z Risk Assessments Based on 
Experimental Bioassoys. Experimental 
bioASsays have served as a basis for the 
majority of quantitative cancer risk 
iissessments. While risk estimates based 
on single compound exposures to 
experimental animals can readily 
determine dose and response, they pose 
some difficulty in extrapolation to 
humans for a number of reasons 
including factors associated with 
interspecies variability in metabolism, 
and human insult by a host of other 
chemicols in the environment which 
may interact to potentiate the 
ciircinogcnic response. For example, the 
incidence of angiosarcoma of the liver in 
experimental animals administered 
vinyl chloride (VC) alone is much lower 
than the incidence when the animals 
have ethanol (drinking alcohol) added to 
their drinking water (Ex. No. 159-63A). 
Thus, extrapolation of cancer risk to 
humans based solely on VC 
administration may result in a much 
lower estimate of risk. 

Likewise, when interaction has been 
studied in humans with asbestos and 
cigarette smoking or alcohol and 
cigarette smoking, a synergistic 
interaction resulting in a much higher 
risk of lung cancer and esophageal 
cancer, respectively, have been 
demonstrated in contrast to the 
summation of risk from exposure to 
these agents independently. 

The Carcinogen Assessment Group 
(CAG) of the EPA has conducted a 
quantitative cancer risk assessment for 
benzene based on the results of 
experimental bioassays (CAG 1963. Ex. 
No. 159-15). The preliminary results of 
its analyses are based upon the report of 
benzene exposure by oral gavage to 
Sprague-Dawley rats by Maltoni in 1982 


(Ex. No. 129-75) and the report of 
benzene induced hematopoietic 
neoplasms in mole C57BL mice 
following inhalation exposure by Snyder 
et al. in 1960 (Ex. No. 129-77). 

For the Maitoni study results reported 
in 1982. CAG based its risk estimates on 
Zymbal gland carcinomas, 
hematosarcomas and hematosorcomas 
and lymphoblastic leukemia combined 
in male and female rats exposed for 52 
weeks at dose levels of 50 or 250 mg/kg 
of body weight. CAG did not adjust for 
survival of animals as data were not 
available to do so. (If exposure to the 
carcinogen shortens lifespan of the 
animals, lack of adjustment results in an 
overestimate of dose and hence an 
underestimate of cancer risk in relation 
to dose.) Equivalent lifetime human dose 
was determined by extrapolating the 
lifetime experimental dose using a 
correction factor to account for 
differences in surface area between 
humans and rats. This procedure 
resulted In an equivalent human dose of 
3.1 mg/kg/day and 15.5 mg/kg/day from 
low and high dose benzene 
administration to male rats, respectively 
and an equivalent dose of 2.6 and 13.-1 
mg/kg/day from low and high dose 
benzene administration-to female rats, 
respectively. CAG then used the 
multistage model for all three categories 
of cancer mentioned above, plus the 
Probit and Weibull models for Zymbal 
gland tumors since there were two data 
points for this cancer. If only one data 
point is available, the Probit and 
Weibull models are not applicable 
because the parameters cannof be 
uniquely estimated. 

For the Synder et al. report of 1980, 
CAG used the incidence rates for 
lymphocytic lymphoma and all 
hematopoietic neoplasms in male mice 
exposed to 300 ppm benzene by 
inhalation for 6 hours/day, 5 days/ 
week, for up to 498 days, the time at 
which the last benzene treated animal 
died. For this study. CAG made an 
adjustment for survival of the animals in 
the exposure groups. 

With use oHhe multistage model CAG 
estimated the upperbound of the lifetime 
excess human cancer risk associated 
with continuous exposure to 1 ppm 
benzene to range from 10 per 1000 
individuals (using data for 
hematosarcomas from the Maltoni study 
or data for lymphocytic lymphoma from 
the Snyder et al. study) to 34 per 1000 
(using data for Zymbal gland carcinoma 
from the Maltoni study). Using the 
Probit and Weibull models, the 
upperbound of the lifetime excess 
cancer risk associated with 1 ppm 
exposure based on the data for Zymbal 


gland carcinoma was estimated to be 70 
and 80 per 1000 respectively. The 
Weibull model predicted a greater risk 
than the other models over the range of 
exposure considered because the shape 
parameter was estimated to be less than 
one and thus have a aublinear (concave 
downward) dose-response curve at low 
doses. The Probit mcxJcl gave the second 
highest risk, while use of the multistage 
model resulted in the relatively lowest 
risk. 

CAG also calculated the maximum 
likelihood estimate (MLE) based on data 
for Zymbal gland tumors using all four 
models mentioned above. With the 
multistage or one-hit models which arc 
linear at low response rates. CAG 
calculated the maximum likelihood 
estimate resulting from lifetime 
exposure to 1 /ig/cubic meter of benzene 
to be 6.52X10’* which is equivalent to 
0.0212 for lifetime exposure to 1 ppm. 
Using the Probit modeL the MLE gave 
virtually the same result as the 
multistage and one-hit models. The 
Weibull model gave a higher MLE. This 
MLE of risk from the multistage is 
approximately 0.030 or 30 excess 
leukemia deaths per 1000 workers 
exposed for an occupational lifetime to 
10 ppm benzene. The risk at 1 ppm is 
one-tenth or 3 per 1000. 

The National Toxicology Program 
(NTP) has recently released a draft of 
the results from its 2-year 
carcinogenesis studies of benzene. 
Althou^ the text may be revised, the 
tumor data were considered adequate 
for evaluation by the NTP board of 
scientific advisors at its October 1963 
meeting. Fifty F344/N rats and 50 B6C3F 
mice of each sex were administered 
benzene in com oil by oral gavage (NTP. 
1983. Ex. No. 148). Doses of 0, 50.100. or 
200 mg/kg body weight of benzene were 
administered to male rats and doses of 
a 25. Sa or 100 mg/kg body weight 
benzene were administered to female 
rats and to female and male mice for 5 
days per week for 103 weeks. Since the 
body weights of the female and male 
mice throughout the experiment were 
approximately 32 and 42 grams 
respectively and their minute volumes 
were approximately 27 and 34 ml of air. 
assuming 100% absorption of benzene, 
the mice were given doses of benzene 
equivalent to an 8-hour inhalation of 
18.9 ppm (low dose female mice) to 80 
ppm (high dose male mice). 

Since the body weights of the female 
and male rats were approximately 250 
and 400 grams respectively and they 
breath either 168 ml (females) or 251 ml 
(males) of air per minute, their doses of 
benzene were equivalent to 8-hour 
exposures ranging from 2A2 ppm (low 
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dose female rats) to 234 ppm (high dose 
male rats). This conversion docs not 
take into consideration adjustments for 
differences fn surface area between 
rodents and humans which would result 
in lower equivalent doses to humans 
and therefore higher risks. 

Significantly increased incidences of 
neoplasms were observed at multiple 
sites for both sexes of mice and rats. 
Although leukemia was not induced in 
either species, dose>related bone 
marrow hematopoietic hyperplasia was 
observed in mica and dose-related 
leukopenia was observed in both sexes 
of mice and rats. Although a formal 
quantitative cancer risk assessment has 
not been completed for these new study 
results, the findings appear to be very 
significant in the evaluation of risk 
associated with kno%vn dose level of 
benzene. In addition to the findings of 
benzene induced cancers of the Zymbal 
gland, oral cavity and skin in rats, six 
sites or types of tumors such as 
malignant lymphoma and lung cancer 
were induced in male mice while seven 
sites or types of tumors such as 
lymphoma, lung cancer, ovarian cancer, 
mammary (breast) cancer and liver 
cancer were induced by benzene in 
female mice. Such multiple site 
carcinogenic response in both sexes of 
two species of rodents is unusual and 
should be considered as further 
evidence of the carcinogenic potency of 
benzene. Further concern for the 
carcinogenic potency of benzene is 
raised in the NIP study by the 
observation of effects at multiple sites at 
the lowest dose tested in mice 
(equivalent to 8-hour, 19 ppm exposure 
to humans without correction for surface 
area). 

OSIIA requested Dr. Kenny Crump, an 
expert in the field, to perform a 
quantitative risk assessment based on 
the NTP data. OSHA has submitted this 
report into the docket. Crump and Allen 
(Ex. No. 152) estimated excess risk of 
dying from leukemia and other cancers 
based on experimental data. Estimates 
of excess risk from 40 years of 
occupational exposure to 10 ppm 
benzene derived from application of the 
linearized multistage m^el to animal 
data on leukemia ranged from 0.4 to 1.5 
per 1000. (It should be noted, however, 
that a goc^ animal model for benzene 
and leukemia has not yet been 
developed.) When data from the NTP 
bioassay on all squamous cell 
carcinomas were used, the 
corresponding estimates of MLE ranged 
from 7.65 per 1000 in male rats to 19.9 
per 1000 in male mice. (Table D). These 
estimates are somewhat lower than 
those based on epidemiologic data. 


In discussing the results of their 
analyses. Crump and Allen stated that 
estimates made from human data should 
take precedence over those from animal 
data in the case of benzene, because the 
former estimates are derived from 
reasonably good studies involving both 
the species (man) and the route of 
exposure (air) of interest. The National 
Research Council of the NAS Committee 
on the Institutional Means for 
As^ssment of Risks to Public Health 
has stated recently that ^'well-conducted 
epidemiologic studies that show a 
positive association between an agent 
and a disease are accepted as the most 
convincing evidence a^ut human risk. 
(NAS. 1983. Ex. No. 15^7). 

lAste 0.— Crump ano Allen Risk Assess¬ 
ment. 1984—Estimates Of Human Risk 
Per 1000 Workers Based on Animal 
Studies 
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OSHA requests comments on 
estimates of risk from benzene 
exposures based on animal data. 

J. Studies showing effects an DMA 
and bone morrow, o. Studies of human 
exposure. Numerous studies have 
demonstrated significant excesses of 
chromosomal at^rrations in both bone 
marrow cells and peripheral 
lymphocytes of workers exposed to 
benzene. This information has been 
reviewed recently by lARC (1982. Ex. 
No. 128-8). The earlier studies 
demonstrated chromosomal aberrations 
not only in workers who had severe 
benzene-induced pancytopenia, but also 
in subjects who had recovered from 
benzene hemopathy and in subjects 
exposed to benzene who did not 
manifest overt signs of blood damage 
(Fomi et al.. 1971, Ex. No. 128-46). These 
individuals had been exposed to 
benzene levels exceeding 10 ppm as the 
reports indicate their benzene exposures 
ranged between 25 and 530 ppm. 

More recent studies have 
demonstrated chromosomal aberrations 
in workers exposed to benzene levels 
that averaged below 10 ppm. Fredga et 
al. (1979. Ex. No. 128-57) have 
demonstrated a significant increase in 
chromosomal aberrations among 12 
industrial workers exposed for several 
hours a day to benzene levels ranging 
between 5 and 10 ppm as compared to 
expected values from 15 controls. 


In 1978, DOW Chemical Company 
released the results of its cytogenetic 
studies of workers exposed to benzene 
(Holder. 1970 Ex. No. 159-45). Dow 
stated, **8incc increased rales of 
chromosomal aberrations are often 
associated with increased risk of 
malignancies—including leukemia—we 
have cytogenetically studied a group of 
52 employees exposed to benzene for 
one month to 26 years.** The results 
demonstrate a significant excess of 
chromosomal aberrations among the 
benzene exposed workers as compared 
to controls. Average benzene exposures 
of these woricers were initially reported 
as being below 10 ppm with peak 
exposures exceeding 100 ppm, but that 
the frequency of peaking was unknown 
(Holder, 1978, Ex. No. 159-45). fn 
response to a request from OSHA in 
1980, Dow supplied more detailed 
supplemental information on benzene 
exposures for these individuals (Docket 
No. H-059, Ex. No. 230X-10). The report 
states that sufficient data, defined as 
one data point per person-year 
experience, were available to 
characterize exposures for 32 of the 52 
individuals in the benzene-exposed 
group. Personal monitoring data from 
1973 to 1976 showed that average 8-hr 
TWA exposures ranged from less than 
0.1 ppm to 7.4 ppm, with the maximum 
TWA observed for one job classification 
being 18.3 ppm. Because the job 
classifications that were selected for the 
monitoring were those where the 
estimated potential for benzene 
exposure was greatest, it is possible that 
the exposures for job classifications 
without monitoring data, such as 
foreman and production superinlcndent. 
were less than those measured for other 
job classirications. In addition, the 
report slates that 9 of the 52 examined 
workers were employed in job 
classifications where they may have 
been exposed to benzene at levels of 35 
ppm to 100 ppm for periods of severol 
minutes. It is not stated, however, 
whether respirators were worn during 
these operations. There is no evidence 
to indicate that any of the remaining 43 
workers had ever been exposed to 
similar peak exposures. In addition. 9 of 
the 52 workers had been previously 
employed in another ethylbenzene plant, 
but no exposure data were provided for 
that plant. 

Further analysis of the data for 
chromosomal aberrations addressed the 
distribution of individuals with both 
chromosome breaks and markers by 
benzene exposure levels as contrasted 
with data for controls (Piedano. 1979. 
Ex. 144-118). 1.^88 than three percent of 
non-exposed individuals showed these 
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Mberrations in contrast to more than 20 
pfrcent for those exposed to average 
levels below 1 ppm, to more than 25 
percent for those exposed to average 
benzene levels between 1-2.5 ppm to 
more than 30 percent for those exposed 
to levels averaging between 2.5-10 ppm. 

This study demonstrates an exposure 
level-response for chromosomal 
breakage resulting from average 
benzene exposures below 10 ppm and 
perhaps below 1 ppm. Whether this 
damage to chromsomes is due to 
average low level exposure or to short* 
term peak exposures is not known. Dow 
is of the opinion that the damage may be 
the result of short-term peak exposures 
to benzene and stated "considering the 
peak exposure levels for the group as a 
whole, the results appear consistent 
with indications of cytogenetic effects 
previously reported in the literature" 
(Holder, 1978 Ex. No. 159-45). 

As mentioned earlier, there is expert 
scientific opinion that the induction of 
(hromosomal aberrations serve to give 
an estimate of the magnitude of an 
exposure that could increase the risk of 
disease (Bloom et al. 1981). Thus, 

0SHA*s preliminary conclusion is that 
the cytogenetic studies by Fredga et al. 
(1979, Ex. No. 128-57) and DOW 
Chemical Company (Holder. 1978; 
Venable, 1980; Picciano, 1979, Ex. Nos. 
159-15,144-118) add to the growing 
body of evidence that there is an 
elevated risk of disease associated with 
average benzene exposure levels at and 
below 10 ppm. 

b. Studies of experimental animals 
exposed to benzene. Dose related effects 
on human DNA and bone marrow 
resulting from benzene exposure Quite 
often have to be estimated on the basis 
of the best available indus^al hygiene 
information. Thus, experiniental studies 
in which dose can be controlled may 
serve to augment epidemiologic 
observations. In this regard, several 
recent experimental studies have 
demonstrated adverse effects on 
chromosomei and bone marrow in 
relation to low level benzene exposure. 
Several of these new significant findings 
were presented at the International 
Conference on Benzene held In New 
York on November 3-4.1983. 

Tice (Tice et al., 1983. Ex. No. 159-67) 
presented a paper demonstrating that 
exposure to benzene at a concentration 
of 10 ppm in air, 6 hours/day, for 9 days 
induced a significant increase in 
micronuclei (a measure of bone marrow 
chromosomal damage) in peripheral 
blood cells of C57BL/6 male mice, lliese 
Investigators also demonstrated that 
mice exposed*to 28 ppm benzene for 
only 4 hours had a 2*fold increase in 
•ister chromatid exchanges (SCEs) in 


bone marrow cells. The effect on mouse 
bone marrow cells increased linearly 
with increasing levels of 4*hour benzene 
exposure indicating a linear dose 
response by level of 4-hour exposure. 

Gad-EI-Karim (Gad-El Karim et al., 
1983, Ex. No. 159-32) also reported a 
dose response and a 2-fold increase in 
micronudei in CD-I mice administered 
two oral doses of benzene at 
concentrations as low as 88 mg/kg body 
weight Assuming that the CD-I mice 
weighed 25 grams and their minute 
volume of air intake is 24 ml. this dosage 
would be equivalent to two eight-hour 
atmospheric exposures of approximately 
6 ppm. 

Dr. Andrew KJigerman reported recent 
findings at an International Symposium 
on Sister Chromatid Exchange held at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
(Kltgerman et al. 1983, Ex. No. 159-47). 
Male DBA/2 mice exposed to 10 ppm 
benzene by inhalation for only 6 hours 
demonstrated a significant increase in 
SCE and in micronucleL 

Collectively, these studies 
demonstrate chromosomal damage in 
bone marrow cells as a result of only 
two daily benzene exposures equivalent 
to 6 ppm, or one 4-hour exposure to 28 
ppm. or one 6-hour exposure to 10 ppm 
or 9 days (6 hrs/day) of exposure to 10 
ppm. 

Syndcr presented the results from two 
studies recently completed at New York 
University (Baarson et al. Ex. No. 146-2; 
Rosen, et al. Ex. No. 146-1). In the 
Baarson et al. study, C57BL mice were 
exposed by inhalation to 10 ppm 
benzene for 6 hours/days. 5 days/week 
for 32,66 and 178 days. Since most 
leukemias and related disorders in man 
seem to involve stem ceil anomalies, the 
response of hematopoietic stem cells 
was investigated. Progenitor cells from 
benzene-exposed mice showed 
markedly r^uced abilities to form 
colonies compared to cells from control 
mice. Both marrow and splenic colony 
forming unit-erythroid (CFU-E) were 
depressed to 5% and 10% of control 
values, respectively after 176 days of 
exposure. Marrow burst forming unit- 
erythroid (BFU-E) colonies were 
significantly reduced to 55% of control 
values after 66 days of exposure, but 
returned to control values at 178 days. 
The mice alto exhibited significant 
depressions in the numbers of 
circulating red cells and lymphocytes. 

In a second studv, short term 
exposure (6 hours/day for 6 days) to 10 
ppm benzene in air significantly 
depressed mitogen-induced 
blastogenesis of both B- and T- 
lymphocytes in mice. (Rosen et al.. 

1984)) Ex. No. 159-66). Moreover, 6 days 
exposure to 10 ppm benzene was just as 


effective as reducing blastogenesis as 6 
days exposure to hi^er benzene 
concentrations. The authors concluded 
that benzene exposure at or near the 
current occupational limit may aBect 
certain immune functions. OSHA 
interprets these latter studies in animals 
as indicating that less than one week of 
exposure to the current permissible 
exposure limit for benzene may be 
associated %vith consequential damage 
to human health, i.e., chromosomal 
damage to bone marrow cells, 
significant depression of the bone 
marrow and disturbances of immune 
system function, all of which represent a 
potential significant hazard to human 
health. 

In summary, the above studies show 
chromosomal damage from benzene 
exposures equivalent to 28 ppm for only 
4 hours (Tice, 1983) (Ex. No. 159-87), 10 
ppm for 6 hours (kligerman, 1983) (1^. 
No. 159-47), 6 ppm for two 8-hour 
exposures (Cad-el-Karim« 1983) (Ex. No. 
15^2), or 10 ppm for 6 hours/day for 9 
days (Tice, 1983) (Ex. No. 159-87). The 
Dow cytogenetic study demonstrates 
significant chromosomal breakage 
among workers exposed to TWA 
benzene concentrations below 10 ppm. 

VU. Significance of Risk 

OSHA's overall analytic approach for 
setting worker health standards is a four 
step process consistent with recent court 
interpretations of the OSH Act and 
rational, objective policy formulation. In 
the first step, quantitative risk 
assessments are performed where 
possible and considered with other 
relevant factors to determine whether 
the substance to be regulated poses a 
significant risk to workers. In the second 
step. OSHA considers which, if any, of 
the proposed standards being 
considered for the substance %vill 
substantially reduce the risk. In the third 
step. OHSA looks at the best available 
data to set the most protective exposure 
limit that is both technologically and 
economically feasible. In the fourth and 
final step, OSHA considers the most 
cost-effective way to achieve the 
objective. 

In the Benzene decision, the Supreme 
Court indicated when a reasonable 
person might consider the risk 
significant and take steps to decrease it 
The Court stated: 

It is the Agency's responsibility to 
determine in the first instance what it 
considers to be a "significant** risk. Some 
risks are plainly acceptable and others are 
plainly unacceptable. If. for example, the 
odds are one in a billion that a person will 
die from cancer by taking a drink of 
chlorinated water, the risk clearly could not 
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be considered signifiaint On the other hjind. 
if the odds are one in a thousand that regular 
Inhalation of gasoline vapors that are 2% 
benzene will be fatal a reasonable person 
might well consider the risk significant and 
take the appropriate steps to decrease or 
eliminate it li.UD- v. A.PJ., 448 U.S. at 66S). 

The Court stated that ''while the 
Agency must support its findings that a 
certain level of risk exists with 
substantial evidence, we recognize that 
its determination that a particular level 
of risk is 'significant* will be based 
largely on policy considerations.** The 
Court add^ that the significant risk 
determination required by the OSH Act 
is "not a mathematical straight jacket” 
and that "OSHA is not required to 
support its findings with anything 
approaching scientific certainty,” The 
Court ruled that ”a reviewing court (is) 
to give OSHA some leeway where its 
findings must be made on the frontiers 
of scientific knowledge (and that) • • • 
the Agency is free to use conservative 
assumptions in interpreting the data 
with respect to carcinogens, risking 
error on the side of overprotection 
rather than underprotection” (448 U,8. at 
655. 656). 

As part of the overall significant risk 
determination. OSHA considers a 
number of factors. These include the 
type of the risk presented, the quality of 
the underlying data, the reasonableness 
of the risk assessments, the statistical 
significance of the findings and the 
significance of risk (Arsenic. 46 PR 1884. 
January 14.1983). 

Benzene exposure causes a number of 
serious health risks. As discussed in 
section V-A benzene exposure it a 
cause of leukemia, most specifically 
acute myelogenous leukemia. Adult 
leukemia has a low survival rate (unlike 
childhood leukemia), and a shorter 
latency period than many types of 
cancer. It clearly is a very serious 
disease. Findings also suggest that 
benzene is associated with multiple 
myeloma (cancer of the bone marrow) 
and lymphatic cancers. 

Benzene exposure is also known to 
cause aplastic anemia. This disease of 
the bone marrow reduces the body's 
oxygen transportation abilities, 
resistance to infection and clotting 
abilities. It can lead to death and often 
cannot be effectively treated. Even in 
those instances where the condition is 
responsive toiherapy and the patient 
survives, the individuals cellular 
elements of the blood rarely return to 
normal values. 

Benzene exposure is also associated 
with other blc^ disorders under the 
general classification of pancytopenias. 
These conditions are serious, but often 


treatable and reversible if caught in 
their early stages. 

As discussed in the health effects 
section, benzene exposure is also clearly 
associated with chromosomal damage. 
While such findings do not provide 
direct evidence for a genetic or 
carcinogenic effect, they do constitute 
indirect evidence for cancer because 
cellular DNA is being adversely 
affected. 

Clearly both cancer, predominantly 
leukemia, and aplastic anemia are risks 
of the most serious and often fata) kind. 
The other disease risks are also serious, 
though not usually fatal. Although this 
significant risk discussion concentrates 
on the leukemia risk, and concludes that 
that risk alone is significant, the other 
risks, through not as readily 
quantiRable, add to the significance of 
the risk presented. 

The underlying epidemiologic studies 
which provide a basis for the 
quantification of risk are in general of 
reasonable quality, clearly demonstrate 
a relationship between benzene 
exposure and leukemia, and provide a 
basis for risk assessment. There is a 
reasonable basis for determining the 
exposed population and excluding other 
agents. In the infante. Rinsky. Ott and 
Wong studies there is reasonable follow 
up. Follow up is not as extensive in the 
Aksoy and Vigiiani studies, but the 
meth^ology would tend to 
underestimate disease incidence. The 
Rinsky, and Ott studies provide a 
reasonable basis for estimating dose, a 
better basis than the other studies. 
Though the estimates of dose are not as 
narrow as would be preferred, they do 
provide a useable range. The 
International Agency for Research on 
Cancer and the Carcinogen Assessment 
Group of the Environmental Protection 
Agency have concluded that the data 
available are sufficient to perform risk 
assessments on the relationship 
between benzene exposure and 
leukemia. This is OSHA's preliminary 
conclusion as well. 

Since 1976. three major studies of high 
quality in experimental animals have 
confirmed the carcinogenicity of 
benzene. As discussed above the 
National Toxicology Program (NTP) has 
demonstrated statistically significant, 
dosc-dependent increases in tumors of 
multiple sites for both sexes of two 
species according to their standard 
protocol. A minimum of nine benzene 
related tumor types or sites have been 
induced in mice and rats by the NTP. 
Xfaltoni also demonstrated the induction 
of cancer in raU exposed to benzene 
through an inhalation study as discussed 
above. 


Section VI above discusses at length 
the risk assessments performed for 
benzene, the basis for those 
assessments and criticism of those 
assessments. OSHA preliminarily 
concludes that the estimates presented 
in Table B based on the linear model are 
its present best estimates of risk. As 
discussed in the section on risk 
assessment, it is believed that the 
simpler linear model is more appropriate 
than more complex models when there 
is not sufficient mechanistic information 
available to justify a more complicated 
model and when the range of 
extrapolation is relatively narrow. 
Ther^ore. the choice of models will not 
make a dramatic difference to the 
estimates of risk. In addition, CAG and 
LARC believe the linear model most 
appropriate for benzene induced cana?r 
in humans. 

The question of an appropriate model 
for the benzene risk assessment has 
generated a variety of views. OSHA's 
final conclusions will, of course, be 
dependent on the evidence presented 
during the course of the rulemaking. 
OSHA specifically requests evidence 
and opinion on this question. 

The Table B estimates are based on 
utilizing the central band of exposure 
estimates. Relatively higher estimates of 
exposure lead to lower estimates of risk 
per unit dose but the higher estimiites 
seem less well supported for two 
reasons. First, the While et al. 
assessment of Ott utilized the highest 
level in each range rather than the 
midpoint level of dose. Secondly, some 
industrial hygienists frequently measure 
the highest exposure area where 
workers may or may not be present 
Consequently the measured exposures 
in these studies tend to overestimate the 
employee's average exposure. In 
addition, respiratory protection was 
sometimes worn in high exposure areas 
reducing the dose below the area 
sample taken. Relatively lower 
estimates of dose lead to higher 
estimates of risk per unit of dose, but 
would indicate a greater degree of care 
in reducing exposures than what is 
currently thought was common in the 
earlier days. 

OSHA's preliminary preferred 
estimate of risk of death from leukemia 
resulting from a working life time 
exposure to benzene al 10 ppm is 44-152 
cases per 1000 exposed employees. 
OSHi\ preliminarily concludes that risks 
in this range are significant This is 
consistent with OSHA's determination 
or preliminary determination at the 
existing permissible exposure level for 
three carcinogens recently subject to 
rulemaking: Inorganic arsenic (|an. 14. 
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1963:48 FR 1864,1896) ethylene oxide 
(Apr. 21.1963; 48 FR 17284.17295; and 
ethylene dibromidc (Oct 7,1983; 48 FR 
45975). Those estimates per 1000 
employfor a working life time 
exposure were 148-425 lung cancer 
deaths from inorganic arsenic. 63-109 
cancer deaths from ethylene oxide and 
76-110 angiosarcoma cancer deaths 
from ethylene dibromide, based on the 
pel's pnor to the completion of new 
lower standards. 

in addition. OSHA concluded or 
preliminarily concluded that, if it were 
feasible, OSHA would seek to reduce 
the predicted remaining risk at the level 
set or proposed by the new standards. 
This risk for a working lifetime exposure 
per 1000 employees was 8 cases for 
inorganic orsenic. 2 to 6 cases for 
ethylene dibromIde; and 1-2 cases from 
ethylene oxide. 

Further guidance for the Agency In 
evaluating significant risk is provided by 
an pxaminatlon of occupational risk 
rates and legislative intent. For example, 
in the high risk occupations of fire 
fighting, and. mining and quarrying the 
average risk of death from an 
occupational injury or an acute 
occupationally related illness from a 
lifetime of employment (45 years) is 
27.45 and 20.16 per 1.000 employees 
rrspectively. Typical occupational risk 
of death in occupations of average risk 
are 27 per 1.000 for all manufacturing 
and 1.62 per 1,000 for all service 
employmetit Typical lifetime 
occupational risks of death in 
occupations of relatively low risk are 
0.48 per 1.000 in electric equipment and 
0.07 per 1,000 in retail clothing. These 
rates arc derived from 1979 and 1980 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data from 
employers with 11 or more employees 
adjusted to 45 years of employment for 
46 weeks per year. 

There are relatively few data on risk 
rates for occupational cancer as 
distinguished from occupational injury 
and acute illness. The estimated cancer 
fatality rate from the maximum 
permissible occupational exposure to 
ionizing radiation is 17 to 29 per 1.000. 

(47 years at 5 rems; Committee on the 
Biological Effects of Ionizing Radiation 
(BEIR) Ill predictions.) However most 
radiation standards require that 
exposure limits be reduced to the lowest 
level reasonably achievable below the 
exposure limit (the ALARA principle). 
Approximately 95% of radiation workers 
have exposures less than one-tenth the 
^ximum permitted level. This risk at 
one-tenth (he permitted level is 1.7 to 2.9 
per 1.000 exposed employees. 

Congress passed the Occupational 
&kfety and Health Act of 1970 because 
of a determination that occupational 


safety and hoolth risks were too high. 
Based on this it is clear that Confess 
gave OSHA auUmrity to reduce risks of 
average or above average magnitude 
when feasible. Further the Supreme 
Court stated that **if the odds are one in 
a thousand that regular inhalation of 
gasoline vapors that are 2% benzene will 
be fatal a reasonable person might well 
take the appropriate steps to decrease 
or eliminate It.'* 

Within this context. OSHA’s 
prellminaiy* risk estimates from benzene 
are substantially higher than other risks 
which OSHA has concluded are 
significant, are substantially higher than 
risk of fatality in occupations oT high 
risk as well as occupation of average 
risk, and are substantially higher than 
the example presented by the Supreme 
Court. Consequently OSHA concludes 
that risk estimates of 44-152 leukemia 
deaths per 1000 employees is clearly 
significant and preliminarily concludes 
that benzene presents a significant risk 
at 10 ppm. 

Other estimates of risk discussed in 
this document based on assumptions 
which arc not well supported range 
down to 9 per 1000. Estimates in that 
range would also be significant based 
on the above reasoning. 

OSHA notes that a large number of 
employees currently exposed to benzene 
are exposed at well under one-tenth the 
current exposure limit. Many employers 
appear to be keeping exposure low. 
Therefore most current benzene exposed 
employees are exposed to risks much 
below the risk levels presented. 

OSHA preliminarily concludes that 
the proposed 1 ppm benzene standard 
will substantially reduce a significant 
risk of leukemia. The new standard will 
result in a reduction of at least 39 to 136 
excess leukemia deaths per 1000 
employees exposed at the current 10 
ppm level, a 90% reduction. The actual 
reduction is likely to be greater. As a 
result of the action level, many 
employers may be motivated to reduce 
exposures where feasible below 0.5 ppm 
to reduce their industrial hygiene costs, 
in addition, the lowering of exposure is 
likely to reduce the incidence of 
chromosomal aberrations and other 
blood dyscrasias. As discussed in the 
medical surveillance section, early 
detection of blood dyscrasias can 
reduce the incidence of aplastic anemia 
and leukemia. The medical provisions 
will therefore further reduce the 
incidence of disease greater than the 
.reduction in exposure level will predict. 

The performance oriented industrial 
hygiene provisions which will minimize 
skin contact, will further reduce benzene 
exposure. Finally, the provision 
encouraging the development of 


solvents with less thqn 0.1% benzene 
contamination will also further reduce 
benzene exposures. In consequence 
OSHA's preliminary conclusion is that 
the proposed standard will substantiolly 
reduce a significant risk both in areas 
where the r^uction is quantifiable and 
additionally will result in very real but 
non-quantifiBble further substantial 
reductions in risk. 

Finally. OSHA preliminarily 
concludes that the proposed standard is 
carrying out Congressional intent within 
the limits of feasibility and does not 
attempt to reduce insignificant risks. 
Under both the Congressional intent and 
the Supreme Court's guidance. OSHA 
would, if It were feasible, seek to reduce 
the level of risk estimated to remain at 1 
ppm by the risk assessment. However, 
as just discussed. OSHA expects the 
action level industrial hygiene and 
medical surv^eillance provisions to 
reduce risk substantially below those 
predicted by the mathematical models, 
though the additional reduction cannot 
be quantised. OSHA preliminarily 
concludes that its proposed benzene 
standard will pmtect employees and 
that employers who fulfill the provisions 
of the standard will be taking 
reasonable steps to protect their 
employees from the hazards of benzene. 
Indeed many employers have already 
reduced exposures of employees to 
below those of the proposed standard 

Vtll. Summary of Regulatory impact and 
Flexibility 

Analysis and Feasibility Analysis 
A InlroducUon 

Executive Order 12291 (46 FR 13197, 
Feb. 19,1961) requires that a regulatory 
analysis be conducted for any rule 
having major economic consequences on 
the national economy. Individual 
industries, geographical regions, or 
levels of government. The Regulatory 
Flexibility Act (5 U.S.C 001 et seq.) 
similarly requires the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration 
(OSFIA) to consider the impact of the 
proposed regulation on small entities. 

Consistent with these requirements. 
OSHA has prepared a Preliminary 
Regulatory Impact and Regulatory 
Floxibility Analysis for the proposed 
benzene standard. This analysis 
describes the industries affected by the 
standard, the non-regulatory and 
regulatory alternatives considered, some 
of the potential benefItB that will accrue 
to employees exposed to benzene at 
their places of work, the costs of 
compliance with the proposed standard, 
and the technological and economic 
feasibility of the proposed provisions. 
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B, Industry and Exposure Profiles 

Benzene is produced primarily by the 
petrochemical and petroleum refining 
industries by a process called catalytic 
reformation, which converts certain 
lower octane aliphatic hydrocarbons 
into higher octane aromatic 
hydrocarbons. These two industries are 
responsible for 96 percent of the total 
U.S. production of benzene. Recovery 
through catalytic reformation, including 
the benzene formed from the 
hydrodealkylation of toluene, accounts 
for approximately 75 percent of the total 
quantity of benzene produced. Recovery 
through coal-derived benzene, primarily 
as a by-pro<!uct of the coking process In 
steel mills was once a major source of 
benzene. Now it accounts for only 2 
percent of the total United States 
production. 

Benzene production tends to reflect 
the state of the economy. Production 
from petroleum rose from 1.4 billion 
gallons in 1976 to a pre rccessionary 
peak of 2.0 billion gallons in 1980. a 43 
percent increase. Although information 
on the amount of benzene produced only 
from petroleum is not available for 1962, 
total benzene production declined by 33 
percent from 1980 to 1981, and by an 
additional 20 percent from 1961 to 1962. 
Associated with this decline In benzene 
production was a corresponding decline 
in the sales of many of the major 
benzene derivatives, such os 
alkylbenzene, aniline, chlorobenzene, 
and nitrobenzene. Production of 
benzene and its derivatives is now 
increasing, reflecting the improvement in 
the economy (JRB. Ex. No. 153). 

International competition in the 
production and sale of industrial organic 
chemicals (i.e., SIC 2805 and SIC 2869) is 
increasing but represents a small 
percentage of consumption. Between 
1979 and 1982, the quantity of benzene 
imported rose from 3.9 percent of 
domestic consumption in 1979 to 12.3 
percent in 1982 (DRI, 1963] Ex. No. 154). 

OSHA estimates that approximately 
270.000 workers are exposed to benzene 
in seven major industry sectors which 
fall under the Agency*8 jurisdiction. 
These sectors include the benzene 
producers (i.e., petrochemicals, 
petroleum refining, and coke and coal 
chemical manufacturing), the rubber tire 
manufacturing industry, and rums 
engaged in the bulk storage and 
transportation of benzene and petroleum 
products containing benzene. 

In three Industry sectors— 
petrochemicals, petroleum refineries, 
and coke and coal chemicals—the 
manufacturing processes likely to 
contribute to benzene exposures ore 
either highly automated or are 


performed infrequently. Exposed 
employees ore generally the unit 
operators, tankcar loaders and 
unloaders, laboratory technicians, and 
maintenance personnel. 

In the manufacturing of rubber tires, 
benzene exposures occur as a result of 
the use of benzene-contaminated 
solvents. Exposed employees include 
process operators, workers responsible 
for the storing, mixing, loading, and 
unloading of solvents, laboratory 
technicians, and maintenance personnel. 
Supervisory personnel may also be 
exposed to solvents containing benzene. 

In three other industry sectors—bulk 
terminals, bulk plants, and 
transportation—the exposed employee 
population consists primarily of those 
who load and unload benzene and 
material containing benzene. Employee 
exposures reach peak levels while these 


materials arc being transferred: 
however, transfer operations may not 
occur on a day-to-day basis. 

OSHA believes that the exposure 
profile presented in Table A is 
representative of the industries 
analyzed. The data used to estimate the 
population at risk for each of these 
industry sectors were gathered from 
|RB*8 site visits, |RB*8 industry surveys, 
docket responses to OSHA's Request for 
Information Regarding Occupational 
Exposures to Benzene, and contacts 
with trade associations and tabor 
unions. Whenever possible, the dat.i 
were corroborated by using multiple 
reference sources. Because of data 
limitations, the populations at risk 
include all employees exposed to 
benzene in the course of their work, 
without regard to the duration of such 
exposure. 


Table A—Number of Employees Exposed to Benzene » (by Exposure Levels and by 

Industry Divisions) 
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Table A does not include workers 
employed by firms that are either 
covered by the exclusions (see the 
discussion of the exclusions under the 
scope section) or that fall under the 
jurisdiction of other regulatory agencies. 
Additionally, the profile does not 
include workers employed in the 
miscellaneous industries that use 
products containing small quantities of 
benzene (i.e., solvent, inks, paints, etc.) 
and by contract maintenance firms (i.e., 
oil well servicing, tank cleaning, etc.) 
because exposure data for these 
industries were not available. OSHA 
requests exposure data on these sectors 
that can be integrated into the analysis. 

OSHA believes that the firms that use 
solvents contaminated with benzene 
will be able to switch to solvents with 
very low concentrations of benzene. As 
such solvents are excluded from the 
scope of the proposed standard, this 
approach will provide the most cost- 
effective means of complying with the 
proposed standard. Tank maintenance 
firms have the problems of flammability 


and asphyxiation to contend with, 
which are general to most petroleum 
products in confined spaces. This 
standard does not specifically addresh 
these problems. (See for example. 
1910.106.) 

C. Benefits Analysis 

The reduction in the occurrence of 
occupational illnesses that would result 
if the proposed benzene standard is 
promulgated represents the major 
benefit of the proposed standard. Sonin 
aspects of these benefits con be 
quantified, such as the reduced risk of 
leukemia and aplastic anemia due to 
direct exposure to benzene. OSHA’s 
analysis of the lives that would be saved 
because of the proposed benzene 
regulation is based predominantly on 
the OSHA quantitative risk assessment 
for leukemia (see Section VII). because 
the quantitative relationships between 
benzene exposure and the development 
of diseases other than leukemia have 
nut been systematically developed. 
Scientific data are avoilablu, however 
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that can be used to estimate the ratio of 
leukemia deaths to aplastic anemia 
deaths. Based on the assumption that 
the relationship between observed 
beri7.<*ne-induc^ leukemia deaths and 
aplastic anemia deaths is constant. 
OSiiA has estimated the number of 
bcnzene'induced aplastic anemia deaths 
under the various proposals by 
multiplying the number of predicted 
|',t;n 7 (!oe-induced leukemia deaths by 
this ratio. 

OSflA has estimated only the number 
of t Hazene-induced leukemia and 
aplastic anemia deaths that might be 
pre\ented by lowering the proposed 
st.mdarcL Consequently, this analysis 
will tend to underestimate the total 
benefits of the proposed regulation. 
ber«iusa some of the benefits that are 
expected to accrue as a result of 
benzene regulation were not included. 

• The substantial decrease in 
exposures because many employers will 
choose where cost effective and feasible 
to reduce exposures below the 0.5 ppm 
action level. 

• The potential decrease in the 
number of leukemia cases that may not 
occur as a result of progression from 
non malignant blood disorders because 
of medical removal 

• The potential decrease in the 
number of benzene-induced non- 
malignant blood dyscrasias in the 
exposed populations. 

• The potential decrease in the 
number of chromosomal changes in the 
exposed populations. 

• The potential decrease in the 
number of benzene-induced cases of 
leukemia caused by percutaneous 
absorption of benzene. 

• The decrease in the number of 
cases of dermatitis caused by dermal 
contact with benzene or benzene- 
containing liquids. 

rorthermore, because of a lack of 
exposure data, the analysis does not 
include the benefits of a revised 
benzene standard for employees who 
are exposed to benzene in the following 
circumstances: 

• Employees who are exposed to 
solvents contaminated with benzene 
(other than tire industry employees). 

• Employees who are exposed to 
berv/ene-contaminated products that are 
made from benzene-contaminated 
solvents (adhesives, caulks, glues, and 
paints, etc.). 

• Employees who may be exposed to 
hiizdrtkms waste containing benzene at 
hazardous waste management facilities 
and in the solvent recovery industry. 

• Employees who are exposed to 
benzene when it is used as a solvent in 
the chemicals and pharmaceuticals 


industries and when it is used as a 
denaturing agent for ethyl alcohol. 

• Employees who are exposed to 
benzene in the manufacture of small 
volume derivatives (various 
chlorobenzenes, biphenyl, and maleic 
anhyride. etc.)^ 

Using the quantitative risk 
assessment, which estimates a reduction 
in the risk rate from 44-152 per 1000 at 
10 ppm to 5-16 per 1000 at 1 ppm, OSHA 
has estimated the excess cancer deaths 
that are expected to occur among 
directly exposed workers in the seven 
industry sectors cited above during the 
next 50 years. Based on current benzene 
exposure levels OSHA estimates that by 
reducing the PEL to 1.0 ppm, the number 
of excess leukemia deaths occuring in 
these seven industries will be reduced 
by 571 deaths over the 50-ycar period. 
(See Office of Regulatory Analysis 
Report. 1984. for calculations.) 

OSHA's estimates of the relationship 
between benzene exposure and aplastic 
anemia is based on a case study by 
Vigilant which examined cases of 
benzene exposed workers at the 
Institutes of Occupational Health in 
Milano and Pavia. Italy, during the 
period 1942 through 197$ (Ex. No. 128- 
15). Vigliani reports that a total of 24 
workers died from leukemia during this 
period. In addition. Vigliani also reports 
177 cases of chronic benzene poisoning, 
of which 10 cases resulted in death from 
aplastic anemia. Based of the 
assumption that the Vigliani case study 
is typical then the ratio of deaths from 
benzene-induced non-malignant blood 
dystrasias to deaths from benzene- 
induced leukemia is 0.42 (e.g.« 10/24). 
(This assumption is supported by 
evidence In the Ott study (Ex. No. 128- 
33) where the ratio is 0.33 » Vi and the 
Rinsky study (Ex. No. 128-32) where the 
ratio is 0.33 to a44 ((3 or 41/9).) Based on 
this ratio. OSHA estimates that an 
additional 240 lives will be saved as a 
result of the proposed benzene standard 
due to a reduced incidence of death due 
to aplastic anemia (i.e. 571x0.42). 

OSHA believes that proper medical 
examinations can identify blodd 
abnormalities in workers exposed to 
benzene prior to the onset of more 
serious symptoms. The workers* 
exposures can then be controlled (e.g.. 
possibly by removal from high-risk 
areas), and in some cases, the 
abnormalities will be reversed before 
the workers* condition progresses to 
diseases, such as aplastic anemia or 
leukemia (Ex. No. 217-34. H- 059). This 
analysis is supported by evidence from 
physicians carrying out regular 
examinations of benzene workers, who 
found that removal from benzene 
exposure after the detection of early 


blood abnormalities may result in n 
return to normal 

Moreover. Dr. )andl states that 16 
percent of aplastic anemia deaths can 
be prevented through early diagnosis 
and proper medical treatment (Ex. No. 
217-34. H-059). Thus. OSHA believes 
that the prevention of 16 percent of the 
estimated aplastic anemia deaths 
predicated to occur without medical 
surveillance can be used as a lower 
bound estimated of the total benefits 
accruing from the proposed medical 
survelliance program. OSHA has not 
attempted to quantify any benefits that 
may occur from the proposed medical 
surveillance program that may detect 
workers with types of benzene-induced 
non-malignant twne marrow toxicity 
other than aplastic anemia, that could 
eventually progress to malignant disease 
if exposure continued. 

OSHA estimates that 11 deaths from 
aplastic anemia are potentially 
avoidable due to the proposed medical 
surveillance provision by multiplying 
the estimated number of aplastic anemia 
cases predicted to occur as the result of 
exposures above the 0.5 ppm action 
level (which triggers medical 
surveilanoe) by the estimated portion of 
aplastic anemia deaths that are 
preventable through medical 
surveillance (16%). Thus. OSHA 
estimates that the benzene proposal will 
save a total of 822 lives during a 50-year 
period (i.e., 571-^^240^-11) (See Office of 
Regulatory Analysis Report. 1984, for 
calculations). 

D. Technological FeasibiUty 

OSHA lias preliminarily determined 
that the proposed standard is 
technologically feasible. The methods 
that can be used to reduce employee 
exposure to benzene include 
conventional technologies such as air 
monitoring, double mechanical seals, 
exhaust ventilation, leak detection, and 
use of respiratory protection for 
intermittent exposures. Such 
technologies are commonly known and 
currently used to some degree in the 
affected industries. 

OSHA's assessment of technological 
feasibility is based on information 
collected by |RB Associates. Ina (Ex. 

No. 153), on current exposure levels 
resulting from existing controls, on the 
availability of controls needed to reduce 
exposures from current levels, and on 
other evidence present in the docket. Of 
course. OSHA*8 ultimate determination 
will be based on ell the evidence in the 
record and OSHA invites comments on 
this issue. 
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Engineering Controls 

Petrochemical Production. Petroleum 
Refinery, and Coke and Coal Chemicals 

The process units in the 
petrochemical, petroleum refinery, and 
coke sectors are similar in that they are 
large, automated, enclosed systems 
comprised of process vessels, pipes, 
valves, pumps, and compressors. The 
processes are also similar in that they 
generally operate at temperatures and 
pressures exceeding ambient conditions. 

Although benzene exposures in these 
industry sectors are generally low 
because of the closed nature of the 
process units, exposures above the 1.0 
ppm level can result from the following: 

• Process sampling, 

• Wastewater containing benzene. 

• l4eaks. 

• Loading and unloading operations 
of benzene and benzene-containing 
materials. 

• Tank gauging, and 

• Maintenance operations. 

OSliA believes that non-maintenance 
worker exposures to benzene can be 
reduced to the 1.0 ppm exposure limit 
through the use of some combination of 
the following engineering controls and 
work practices: 

• Installing double seals and 
containment systems on pumps. 

• Installing ventilated enclosures for 
process sampling. 

• Enclosing wastewater collection 
systems. 

• Installing enclosed oil or water 
separator on wastewater treatment 
systems. 

• Instituting manual leak detection 
surveys and promptly repairing the 
leaks that are found. 

• Instituting the work practice of 
requiring employees to stand upwind of 
open hatches during manual tank 
gauging or installing automatic tank 
gauging equipment. 

Based on the |RB report OSHA 
believes that it may be possible for 
these sectors to generally reduce 
employee exposures to the 0.5 ppm 
TWA through the following controls in 
addition to those listed above: 

• Installing closed hatch or automatic 
loading systems for the tank truck, 
railcar, and barge loading operations. 
(Note: since barges are under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Coast Guard, 
respirators may be the only ''feasible** 
means of required protection for barge 
loaders who fall under OSiiA*6 
jurisdiction.) 

• Increasing the frequency of manual 
leak detection surveys and promptly 
repairing the leaks that are found. 

• Installing automatic leak detection 
equipment to monitor problem areas. 


)RB was not able to ascertain, 
however, the degree to which these 
controls will ensure that ail non- 
maintenance employees are consistently 
exposed to less than 0.5 ppm TW'A 
especially in the benzene production 
areas. 

in order to attempt to achieve a 0.1 
ppm permissible exposure limit (PEL), 
OSIIA believes that these particular 
industry sectors would be required to 
make major changes in the way they 
operate in order to isolate workers in 
benzene-free control rooms and 
eliminate routine benzene exposures in 
activities that are typically performed 
outside the control room (i.e., collecting 
quality control samples and loading 
benzene and liquids containing 
benzene). OSH A preliminarily 
concludes that the proposed 1.0 ppm 
PEI, is technologically feasible for these 
sectors. 

Rubber Tire Manufacturers 

Volatile solvents are used in tire 
manufacturing to promote "tack.** or 
stickiness, to enhance elastic properties, 
and to extend or substitute for part of 
the rubber material. Rubber solvents 
such as hexane, toluene, xylene, white 
gasoline, and petroleum naphtha are 
used in varying degrees in the 
manufacturing process. These solvents, 
which have their own related health 
hazards, are also contaminated with 
benzene. The percentage of benzene 
present in these solvents depends on the 
type of process and the quality control 
procedures used by each solvent 
producer. Benzene exposure may o€x:ur 
at many different locations and at any 
volatile-solvent-using operation in tire 
manufacturing operations. 

OSHA believes that there are two 
basic procedures that the tire 
manufacturers could use to reduce 
worker exposures to benzene in these 
areas. First, they could utilize solvents 
that have lower benzene concentrations 
(i.e., below 0.1 percent). Second, the tire 
manufacturers could dilute the benzene 
in the ambient air by providing 
increased ventilation in the work 
environment This option could be 
carried out by utilizing a combination of 
local exhaust ventilation, process 
enclosure, and dilution ventilation 
systems. OSHA believes that the 
industry will generally choose to go to 
solvents with below 0.1 percent benzene 
to be excluded from the standard as the 
more protective and cost-effective 
option. OSHA preliminarily concludes 
that both approaches are technologically 
feasible for meeting the requirements of 
the proposed standard. 


Bulk Terminals. Bulk Plants, and 
Transportation 

These sectors are considered togethff 
in this feasibility analysis because they 
have the same t>T)es of exposure 
sources and employ the same types of 
engineering controls. Based on available 
information, OSHA believes that the 
exposures to benzene above 0.5 ppm (a 
these sectors predominantly occur 
during the open-hatch loading of trucks 
and during the manual gauging of 
storage tanks and tank trucks. In 
addition, some routine maintenance 
activities are associated with benzene 
exposures greater than 0.5 ppm (6-hour 
TWA). 

Exposures during tank gauging can be 
controlled by instituting simple work 
practices. When the gauging tape is 
lowered into the tank from the hatch on 
lop of the tank, the gauger should stand 
upwind from the hatch. 

Exposures that occur during open- 
hatch top loading of trucks at terminols 
or plants can be reduced by using 
closed-hatch loading or bottom loading 
systems. These systems can be expected 
to reduce benzene exposures to below 
0.5 ppm even where a vapor control 
system is not used. OSHA. therefore, 
preliminarily concludes that the 
standard is technologically feasible for 
these sectors. 

Users of liquids Containing Benzene 

The proposed benzene standard 
would exclude those work operations 
that use liquid mixtures containing less 
than 0.5 percent lH*nzene (by volume). 
Five years after the promulgation date of 
the final standard, only those work 
operations that use liquid mixtures 
containing less than 0.1 percent benzene 
would be excluded from the scope of the 
standard. 

Three methods are available for 
reducing the benzene content of 
hydrocarbon solvents: distillation, 
extraction, and hydrotreatmcni. 
Distillation and extraction involve the 
physical separation of aromatics from a 
hydrocarbon mixture. Hydrotreatmcni if 
the pjicmical reduction of unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, such as benzene, with 
hydrogen to produce saturated 
hydrocarbons. 

Of the three methods, hytlrotreatmenl 
appears to be the most effective means 
of reducing the content of unsaturated 
compounds, including benzene. Under 
moderate hydrotreatment conditions, 
aromatic compounds can be chemically 
reduced to completely saturated 
compounds, and less severe 
hydrotreatment could be used to conx^ert 
small amounts of benzene in a liquid 
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mixture that already contains saturated 
compounds. 

Thus, OSHA preliminarily concludes 
that it is possible to produce low 
benzene-containing liquids containing 
less than 0.1 percent benzene for the 
solvent users. Therefore, it is technically 
feHftible for the solvent users to comply 
Hith the standard by sivitebing to 
folvents with low benzene 
concentration. 

Short Term Exposure Limit 

0SHA*8 contractor, JRB (Ex. No. 153). 
has analyzed the efficiencies of the 
engineering controls and work practices 
discussed above, and has concluded 
that the same controls and work 
practices which will reduce 8-hour 
TWAs to below the 1.0 ppm level would 
also be effective in reducing 15-minute 
STEla to below the 5.0 ppm level, if such 
a STEL was incorporate into the 
standard. JRB was able to find only two 
operations—^somc maintenance 
activities and the loading of pure 
benzene—where meeting a 5.0 ppm 
STEL may not be possible with 
engineering controls. In these situations 
the use of respiratory protection would 
achieve compliance. OSHA solicits 
additional information on these 
operations and the feasibility of a Sl'EL 
if one is incorporated into the standard. 
Further discussion of the STEL is 
located in section X. 

Exposure Monitoring 

This provision of the proposed 
standanl would require employers to 
determine whether any employee may 
be exposed to airborne concentrations 
of benzene. Measurements would be 
made by monitoring the breathing zone 
of one representative employee over an 
S-hour period for each job classification 
and for each shift. OSHA believes that 
at least two methods are currently 
available to take these measurements 
(charcoal tubes and passive dosimeters). 

Respiratory Protection 

This provision would require 
employers to provide and ensure the use 
of respirators when benzene exposures 
exceed the PELs. The proposed standard 
would allow employers to use 
respirators to achieve compliance with 
the PEL in the following work situations: 

* During the installation or 
implementation of feasible engineering 
and work practice controls 

* Wheie the employer establishes 
that engineering and work practice 
controls are not feasible, such as in 


maintenance and repair activities, which 
are intermittent 

• When feasible engineering and 
work practice controls do not exist to 
reduce exposure to or below the PEL 

• In emergencies 

• When benzene is used in the 
workplace less than 30 days per year 

OSHA believes that there arc a 
number of currently available 
respirators on the market that could be 
used to meet this requirement down to 
the 1.0 ppm level. 

Protective Clothing and Equipment 

This provision would require the 
employer to provide protective clothing 
and equipment when the employee is 
exposed to eye or skin contact with 
benzene. Eye and face protection ore 
currently required by 29 CFR 1910.33 
and are easily acquired from suppliers. 
Other protective clothing that may be 
required by the standard includes 
gloves, aprons, coveralls, and footwear, 
depending on the work situation. Ihese 
are also currently available on the 
market. 

Only one of the industry sectors, tire 
manufacturers, may have a problem 
limiting dermal contact with benzene or 
benzene-containing liquids. Current 
practice in this industry sector is to 
build tires one ply at a time on a rotating 
drum. A considerable amount of 
material has been submitted to the 
docket in support of the position that it 
IS technologically infeasible to use 
gloves to limit dermal contact with 
benzene in this sector, because manual 
contact with the tacky rubber (i.e., 
rubber coated with benzene-containing 
solvent) IS necessary for positioning 
each ply on the drum and for ensuring 
complete adhesion between plys or 
between the plys and treads. Even in 
this industr>*, however, skin contact can 
be significantly reduced through the use 
of either low benzene-containing 
solvents (less than 0.1 percent) or 
automated tire building equipment such 
as that used by the Michelin Tire 
Corporation. In addition, some barrier 
creams may help to reduce dermal 
exposure. 

It is clearly feasible for \he tire 
companies to comply with the standard 
by switching utlimately to solvents with 
less than 0.1 percent benzene. Most 
have already reduced the percentage to 
under 0.5 percept. 

Medical Surveillance 

These proposed provisions would 
require initial and semiannual medical 
examinations for some employees who 
are exposed to benzene. The initial 
medical examination would include at 


least a detailed occupational and 
medical history, and a complete blood 
count. Additionally, for workers 
required to wear respirators al least 30 
days a year, a pulmonary function test 
must be pierformcd every 3 years, and a 
chest X-ray must be provided every 5 
years. Employees exposed to benzene in 
emergency situations also must be 
provided with a urinary phenol test at 
the end of the shift during which the 
emergency occurred. OSHA believes 
that all of these examinations are 
readily available and can be performed 
at any clinic, doctor’s office, or hospital. 

£. Cast of Compliance 

This section presents OSHA’s 
estimates of the compliance costs that 
would be incurred by employers in the 
seven industry sectors primarily 
affected by the propos^ benzene 
standard. Because there are industry- 
speciftc differences in exposure 
characteristics and equipment usage, 
cost estimates for each sector were 
developed separately. 

First, a baseline of current industry 
practice was identified for each sector. 
This baseline was derived from 
information on current production 
methods and hazard control methods 
obtained during the )RB information- 
collection efforts and from other 
submissions to the record. The costs of 
the engineering controls to achieve each 
successively lower PEL were then 
estimated based on the assumption that 
new controls could be added to those 
controls already in place. 

It should be noted that the lower the 
target PEL the higher the uncertainty 
associated with the estimates of 
effectiveness of the technology and 
housekeeping and their related costs. 
OSHA is confident the 1 ppm can % 
generally be reached and maintained on 
an 8-hour TWA basis, but, is unsure of 
how close industry can generally 
approximate a 0.5 ppm on an 8-hour 
TWA. 

Much of the data used for cost 
estimates were obtained from two basic 
sources: Information collection from )RB 
surveys and site visits, and information 
provided by industry trade associations. 
Both of these sources rely on input from 
firms within the various industries. 
OSHA attempted to corroborate the 
estimates from other sources such as 
suppliers of equipment or from 
Independent engineering sources. 

Table B summarizes OSHA’s 
compliance cost estimates of the 
proposed benzene standard with a 1.0 
ppm PEL and 0.5 ppm action level. Note, 
that the “engineering costs” are those 
costs associated with obtaining the PFX, 
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aind the **non-enginccring costs** ore 
those costs associaitcd with the other 
provisions of the standard, such as 
medical surveillance, exposure 
monitoring, training, eta Annualixed 
costs of capital are the yearly interest 
and depreciation costs needed to pay for 
a capital investment over the useful life 
of the equipment. This takes into 
account variations in the useful life of 
each type of equipment as well. The 
compliance costs attributed to the tire 
industry are for the engineering control 
approach (i.e., use of ventilation]. OSIIA 
believes that most firms in this sector 
will actually comply with the standard 
by using solvents with low benzene 
concentrations and thereby incur lower 
costs then were estimated below. Table 
C provides a sector by sector 
breakdown of the non-engineering costs 
of the standard. 


Tablc B.->EsTMyiATeo Total Annualized 
Costs AssociAreo With the PnoeosEo 
Benzene Standard (1 ppm PEL and 0.5 
PPM Action Level) 
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OSHA has also estimated the costs of 
compliance for two alternative 
regulatory proposals, a 0.5 ppm PEI. with 
a 0.1 ppm action level (See Table D), 
and a 50 ppm PEL with a 1.0 ppm action 
level (see Table E). Note that an action 
level of 20 percent of the PEL was used 
for these alternatives rather than 50 
percent of the PEL which OSHA has 
frequently used because of limitations in 
the data. 

A comparison of the three altemativei 
shows that the estimated costs of 
lowering the proposed PEL from 5 ppm 
to 1.0 ppm is approximately $5 million 
per year. The estimated increased cost 
of further lowering the PEL from 1.0 ppm 
to 0.5 ppm is approximately $100 million 
per year. 


Table C.-~Summarv of Estimated Total Annualized Non Engineerino Costs Associated With the Proposed Standard 
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Table O.—Estimated Total Annualized 
Costs associated With attempting To 
A c^tiEVE the Regulatory Alternative of 
A 0.5 PPM PEL AND 0.1 PPM Action Level 
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Table E.—Estimated Total Annualized 
Costs Assooated With the Regulatory 
Alternative Of a 5.0 PPM PEL and 1.0 
PPM Action Level 
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F. Economic Feosibility Analysis 


0SHA*8 preliminary conclusion is that 
it Is economically feasible for the seven 
industry sectors and solvent users to 
comply with the provisions of the 


proposed benzene standard of a 1.0 ppm 
PEL and a 0.5 ppm action level. None of 
these sectors would experience 
significant economic impacts because of 
the proposal. 

If none of the compliance costs were 
to be passed forward to consumers, an 
average fiim in each of the four 
industries characterized by laige multi- 
product firms (e.g.. petroleum refining, 
petrochemical, iron and steel and tire) 
would experience an after-tax profit 
decline of less than 1 percent in its 
product lines offected by the proposed 
benzene standard. (This would apply to 
the iron and steel segment in most years, 
for example. 1961. The 1982 base year of 
this analysis, however, was a loss year 
for this segment and the compliance 
costs would result in loss increases of 
less than 1 percent rather than in profit 
declines.) At the other extreme, if all of 
the costs associated with the proposed 
were to be passed forward to the 
customers so that after-tax profits in 
these product lines were unchanged, 
then an average firm In each industr> 
would require price increases of less 
than 0.1 percent. For example, an 
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average faciHly In the petroleum refining 
or lire manufacturing sectors would 
have to raise its annual gross revenues 
by approximately $8,000^10,000 to 


offset fully the net compliance costs 
associated with the proposal (See table 
F.) 


Table F.—Estimated Economic Impacts of the Proposed Benzene Standard on an 

AVERAGE the iNOUSTRr SECTORS TYPIFIED BY LARGE MulTT PROOUCT FiRMS 



An average firm in the two sectors 
characterize by small firms (i,e.. the 
bulk plants and tank sectors) would 
incur annual compliance costs of 
approximately $1,200. After taking the 
permissible tax write-off. these firms 
would experience an after-tax profit 
decline of less than 2 percent if none of 
the compliance costs were to he passed 
forward to customers, and would require 
a revenue increase of approximately 
002 percent to leave after-tax profits 
unchanged if all of the costs were 
passed forward to customers (See Table 
C.) 

OSHA believes that the economic 
Impacts estimated under each of the 
icenarios presented above represent 
extreme or bounding cases. For 
example, the after tax profit declines 


were based on the assumption that no 
revenue increases will occur. In 
actuality, however, because most of the 
compliance costs are distributed among 
all firms in each sector, some revenue 
increases will likely occur to offset 
potential profit declines. In addition, 
because a recession year (e.g., 1982) was 
used as the base year in its analysis, 
economic impacts are likely to be 
overestimate. Profits in 1982 were 
considerably lower than normal in o 
number of the sectors studied, and as 
the economy improves, the profits and 
revenues of many of the firms in these 
sectors should recover, diminishing the 
olready small economic impacts of the 
proposed benzene standard. 

In fact, in its addendum to the |RB 
report Meridian Research states: 


Table Q —Estimate Economic impacts of the Proposed Benzene Standard on an 
Average Firm in the Bulk Plant and Tank Truck Sections 



The |RB report concluded tbs I the 
economic impact of promulgating any of the 
illcmatlri benzene standards being 
considered by OSHA would be linnted in all 
of the industfies examined. The 
iR’provemtiils in profits experienced by three 
of these industries (petrochemicals, 
petroleum running, and lire manufacturing) in 
tlu! 1063 will further reduce this impact. In 
slmoii all cates, the improvement in these 
firm*! profits from 1982 to 1883 would be 


sufficient to pay the estimated annualized 
costs of 0 revised OSHA standard for 
benzene manytimes over. (Ex. No. 155). 

Meridian was able to collect updated 
financial information on 10 of the 12 
steel companies analyzed by |RB. 
Meridian concludes that **all of the firms 
except (for) two showed marked 
Improvement in net income (profits) 
between the first and fourth quarter of 


1983.** These two "registered declines 
due to extraordinary losses caused by 
write-offs of plant and equipment** (1^. 
No. 155). 

OSHA believes that these changes are 
clearly affordable to these Industry 
sectors based on the small size of the 
costs in relation to both profits and 
sales. Even allowing for economic 
impacts of the magnitudes reported 
above (le.. profit declines of less than 1 
percent), the proposed benzene standard 
is still unlikely to have any major impact 
much less a significant influence on the 
long-term viability of otherwise 
productive facilities or to cause 
otherwise profitable firms to leave these 
Industries. Thus. OSHA preiimin»irily 
concludes that the proposed benzene 
standard is economically feasible for 
firms in these industry sectors. 

Solvent users will probably comply 
with a revised benzene standard by 
using solvents that are excluded from 
the scope of the standard. There are 
processes available to reduce the 
benzene contamination in solvents to 
below 0.1 percent. The differences 
between the prices of the solvents in 
typical use today and those with less 
than 0.1 percent benzene expected to be 
used after the promulgation of a new 
standard are likely to be small In 
addition, since these small price 
increases will be similar across firms in 
each industry segment some of the 
added costs will likely be passed 
forward to the customers of the solvent 
users. Consequently. OSHA 
preliminarily concludes that the 
proposed standard is economically 
feasible for solvent users. 

The only potentially significant 
impacts for the proposed benzene 
standard that OSHA expects are for the 
three coke BTX units that convert the 
light oil produced as a byproduct of coke 
into various chemicals at coke facilities. 
Most coke producers that recovery light 
oil however, do not separate the oil into 
its chemical components. They sell it to 
refineries, where it is separated in 
refinery BTX units. Refincr>' separation 
is inherently more efficient, in part, 
because of its larger scale. 

Consequently, over the last couple of 
decades, most coke facilities have 
closed their BTX units and sold the light 
oil to refineries for processing. The 
remaining BTX units operating in the 
coke industry are old and inefficient and 
must compete with the more modem 
and efficient BTX untis in petroleum 
refineries. The reason that these three 
units in the coke-producing sector arc 
able to compete at all may be to a 
combination of low cost sources of 
supply and the ver>' low capital costs 
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associated with equipment that has 
been completely depreciated years aga 
Because of their age and inefficiency, 
the remaining BTX units are marginal 
operations which may close irrespective 
of whether there is a new benzene 
stondarcL OSHA. therefore, believes 
that the compliance costs of the 
proposed benzene standard at moat may 
be an additional factor affecting the 
timing of these management decisions. 
Very few employees work in these 
operations, and even if they shut down, 
there may not be a net loss in 
production and employment because the 
light oil would be sold to refineries for 
processing. 

OSfiA and fRB have performed 
detailed feasibility analysis for the 
industry sectors where it is the 
lodgement that the impacts would 
significant OSHA*s analysis indicates 
that the impacts in other segments 
would be minimal For example, as 
discussed above, solvent users can 
achieve compliance by purchasing 
solvents with low benzene 
contamination. Comments are requested 
from any other industry segments on 
additiona^impacts. if any. which should 
be considered prior to issuing a final 
standard. 

G. Regulatory Flexibility Analysis 

Pursuant to the Regulatory Flexibility 
Act of 1980 (Pub. L 96-353. 94 Stat 1164 
(5 U.S.C. 601 el seq)). OSHA has given 
special consideration to the mitigation 
of the economic impacts of the proposed 
standard on small entities. OSliA does 
not anticipate that the proposed 
standard would adversely affect small 
entities. 

During the process of developing a 
revised standard for occupational 
exposure to benzene, OSHA carefully 
considered size factors such as numl^r 
of employees, total assets, and gross 
revenues to assure that the proposed 
standard would minimize the impact on 
small firms while protecting workers. In 
the four industries characterized by 
large firms (l.e.. petrochemical, refining, 
coke and tire). C5SHA does not 
anticipate any differential impact on the 
smaller firms, because most of the major 
costs are roughly proportional to the 
size of the facilities. For example, the 
total cost of improving pump seals at a 
benzene production facility depends on 
the number qf pumps at the fadlity, and 
the total cost of reducing exposures at a 
tire manufacturing plant depends on 
cither the amount of ventilation that 
must be provided or the amount of low 
benzene-content solvent used. These 
factors vary directly with firm 
production levels. In addition, due to 
economies of scale, the smaller firms in 


these sectors are of substantial size in 
terms of gross revenues and numbers of 
employees. This section, therefore, 
concentrates on assessing the economic 
impacts of the benzene proposal on 
small firms in the bulk plant and tank 
truck for-hire sectors. 

Bulk plants average 19 full time 
employees, have average gross assets of 
$1.3 million, average gross revenues of 
$10 million, and average after tax profits 
of $55,000. Based on current information, 
OSHA believes that the fuels stored at 
these facilities are primarily contained 
in closed systems and that employee 
exposures predominantly occur as the 
result of 3 operations—maintenance of 
the equipment, tank qauging. and. 
loading and unloading of trucks. 

Maintenance of the equipment (i.e.. 
loading arms and tanks) results in 
employee exposures because the 
normally closed systems must be 
opened for repairs thereby releasing 
fuels containing benzene and benzene 
vapors. Many of these exposures can be 
minimized by flushing the equipment 
(i.e.. loading arms) with a non-toxic 
substance before the maintenance 
personnel begin the actual repair 
activities. Some activities, such as tank 
cleaning and tank repair, will 
necessitate respiratory protection for the 
workers; however, most of these 
activities are currently being performed 
by contract maintenance firms, so that 
the compliance costs of the benzene 
standard will be shared among many 
firms hiring the contractors. 

Tank gauging results in employee 
exposure b^ause benzene vapors are 
released from the fuels when the tank 
hatch is opened. These exposures can 
easily be minimized by requiring 
employees to stand upwind of the open 
hatch during the gauging operations. 

Loading and unloading operations 
result in employee exposures because of 
vapors escaping between the connection 
in the loading arm and the truck, and 
because of spills. Techniques to reduce 
these exposures depend on the type of 
equipment being employed at the 
facility. 

Many of these companies have 
already installed vapor control systems 
on the loading docks. Studies show that 
exposures average significantly below 
the proposed action level with this 
system installed* Therefore, since these 
employees are protected. OSHA is 
excluding such operations using vapor 
controls systems from the standard. 

Employers who do not have the 
system need Initially only make a 
measurement of exposures. This cost 
will average less than $200 per facility. 
Most of these employers will find that 


exposures during the loading and 
unloading operations are under 0.5 ppm 
and no further action need be taken, 
except if process or product changes 
occur which may increase exposures. 

If exposures during these operations 
are above 0.5 ppm. the employer should 
experiment with simple work practices 
to reduce exposures, such as insuring 
that employees stand up wind of the 
connections during the operations. 
(These practices essentially have no 
costs.) If further measurements show 
exposures below 0.5 ppm. then no 
further action is required. If exposures 
after adoption of work practices are 
between 0.5 and 1.0 ppm then the 
employer has two options. One would 
be to install at a cost of $6,000 per 
loading arm a closed hatch loading 
system (most firms will need three]. This 
will reduce exposures under 0.5 ppm 
and no ftulher action is necessary. It 
will also substantially reduce 
environmental benzene and 
hydrocarbon emissions and reduce the 
chance of fire. (Many bulk plants 
already have these installed principally 
for fire protection.) Alternatively, the 
employer with exposure between 0.5 
and 1.0 ppm can provide employees with 
the medical surveillance, training and 
other industrial provisions needed in 
this case to protect employees. 
Approximately 1/2 of the employees 
will be covered at a total cost in the 
range of $1,000 per year per fadlity. 

If exposures are above 1 ppm, the 
employers will need to Install the closed 
hatch loading system and remonitor. No 
further action probably be needed 
since OSliA believes this system will 
reduce exposure below as ppm. Based 
on the analysis presented in the JRB 
report. OSHA believes that less than 4 ' 
of the firms in the bulk plant sector will 
need this system. 

For many bulk plants there arc no 
costs or only minor monitoring costs. 

The small firms in this sector (i.e.. tho^e 
with less than $500,000 in assets) which 
need to install closed hatch loading 
arms, will incur an initial capital cost of 
approximately $19,000 for this 
equipment and will require a price 
increase of approximately 0.2 percent in 
order to maintain their current level of 
profits and revenue. OSHA believes thst 
these firms will be able to pass forward 
the 0.2 percent price increase to their 
customers because most of these firms 
are located in sparsely populated areas 
where they do not face much price 
competition. (Most densely populated 
areas already require the dosed hatch 
loading systems for fire protection, and 
are predominnntly serviced by bulk 
terminals, in any case.) 
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In the lank Irjck fnr hire ierlor. 

OSIIA Hhs not altrihtited any costs for 
engfnesring controls, becoute live 
/Vteocy believes that they have been 
con<(rdered in the discussion of other 
sectors (!,«., refininjj, petrocheimcal and 
bulk storage). OSH A believes that most 
of the firms in this sector will only incur 
initial monitoring costs (of 
approximately $200 per firm), and based 
on the exposure monitoring >MnII 
(K'tennina that their workers are 
I mposed to less than the 0.5 ppm action 
ItrveL For these firms no other action 
will t>e required. A small percentage of 
the firms (OSHA beBeves less than 10 
ptrcenl based on current data) will 
rii^f ermine that their workers are 
exposed above the proposed 0.5 ppm B- 
hour TWA level. These exposures %viil 
pmhably be the result of loading 
Operations at the refining, petrodiemical 
or bulk storage sector, and the unloading 
operations, some at facilities which are 
rxeinpl from the scope of the standard 
(under section (a)(2)(i) such as gas 
BtBtions). OSHA does not believe that 
these workers will normaily be exposed 
during the over the road portion of their 
trips. In order to protect these workers. 
OSHA proposes to require that they be 
trained in the proper procedures to 
minimize exposures during the loading 
and unloading operations (l.e.. standing 
upwind) and the proper way to handle 
spills, undergo medical survoillance (at 
an ^approximate cost of $100 per worker 
p(*r year) in order to cratch any adverse 
blo<^ abnormalities, and be periodically 
rrnionitorad to ensure that they are 
following correct procedures, ^sed on 
information in the docket OSHA 
lirlievet that none of the workers in this 
Mctor will be exposed above the 1.0 
ppm fthour IWA, aOer all of the loading 
fidlitWhave installed the proper 
engineering controls (io?., closed latch 
betiding arms) and ail of the drivers arc 
r‘'>perly trained. 

OSHA estimates that for the **smair' 
firms in this Industry (i.e.« those with 
total annual rovenues of less than $5 
million), the training, medical 
'^urveilionoa and monitoring provision 
will result in a average decline in after¬ 
tax profitaof less than one tenth of one 
percent if no costs are passed forward. 

OSHA therefore believes the impacts 
on the small businesses in both of these 
sectors are minor, and that OSHA has 
minimized the Impacts on small 
bustnt^sses as much as possible while 
protecting workers. 

Small emplo 3 fers currently using 
tolvents contaminated with benzpne 
'^ll generally comply through purchase 
of iulvents which initially Ime less 
Ih^n 0.5 percent benzene and after 5 


years will hav*e less than Oil percent 
benzene. They will then be excluded 
from the oilier provisions of the 
stanchiril ami their employees protected 
because little benzene will be present. 
As discussed above there are a number 
of processes uvailabic to reduce the 
benzene concentration in liquids (see 
Chapter 4 of |RB report.). Some of these 
solvents are already on the market in 
the same price range as solvents 
contaminated with higher 
concentrations of benzene. One large oil 
company, for example, presently 
markets petroleum naphtha with less 
than 0.1 percent benzene at the same 
posted price as its untreated naphtha. 
Though currently some of these low 
benzene content solvents may be more 
expensive ()RB estimates hyebotreating 
will cost approximately 10< per gallon), 
the competirive advantage of solvents 
with tow benzene contents after the 
promulgation of a new standard will 
probably lead to the ready availability 
of such compounds at modest or no 
increased costs due to economies of 
scale. This was OSHA's experience %vilh 
a similar provision in the Vinyl Chloride 
standard. Solvents are typically a small 
cost of most businesses, and a small 
increase In these costs will libl 
appreciably affect employers, since alt 
competitors will be equally affected. 

The recent substantial increase in 
solvent costs because of the large 
increase in petroleum costs have been 
successfully passed forward by solvent 
users because these solvents are 
generally a small cost of business. For 
these reasons OSHA believes that 
technically and economically the 
benzene standard is feasible for and will 
have no signiricont impact on small 
businesses currently using benzene 
contaminated solvents. Nonetheless, 
OSHA solicits comments on techniques 
and approaches it may adopt in the final 
benzene standard that will minimize any 
detrimental effeiis it may have on small 
businesses. 

IX. Cnnclusion and Pormiiisiblo 
F.xposuns Limit 

OSHA considered 4 exposure limits in 
deciding which level to propose. 5.0 
ppm. 1.0 ppm. 0.5 ppm and 0.1 ppm. As 
discussed above in the Significant Risk 
section, OSIM's preliminary conclusion 
is that benzene presents a risk of 44 to 
156 excess leukemia deaths per 1000 
employees exposed for a working 
lifetime at 10 ppm, clearly, a significant 
risk. The proposal to reduce exposures 
to 1.0 ppm will achieve approximately a 
90 percent reduction in risk or 39 to 140 
Uvea saved per 1000 workers who would 
have been exposed to a working lifetime 


exposurt! at 10 ppm, clearly, a 
substantial reduction in significant risk. 

As discussed above in the tcchnln.i) 
and economic feasibility section, 1.0 
ppm appears to be techmcally feasible 
with engineering and work practice 
controls for production operations. It 
also appears to be economically feasible 
and would result, if no costs were 
passed on to purchasers, to at most a 1% 
reduction in profits of the sectors where 
the effects are greatest If all the costs 
were passed on to purchasers, the 
maximum average price increase would 
beat percent. 

Obviously a 5.0 ppm level is also 
clearly feasible if the 1.0 ppm level is. 
However based on the risk assessment, 
a 5.0 ppm level would achieve only a 50 
percent reduction in risk, not the 90 
percent reduction in risk rates that a 1.0 
ppm level achieves. The 1.0 ppm level is 
a lower and substantially more 
protective level which OSHA believes 
on the basis of information before it, to 
be feasible. 

A 0.1 ppm permissible exposure limit 
does not, on the evidence now before 
OSHA, appear to be technically feasible 
to achieve. To attempt to achieve it with 
engineering controls and work practices 
would appear to require major redesigns 
in large, capital intensive facilities such 
as refineries, coke operations and 
petrochemical plants and small 
businesses as well. Many large scale 
operations would need to be Isolated or 
automated. Making major modifications 
for a large percentage of facilities in a 
number of the affected industries would 
not appear to be technically feasible at 
this time. 

As discussed in the technical 
feasibility section, many of the same 
types of engineering and work practice 
controls which would achieve a 1i) ppm 
level could also be used to attempt to 
achieve a 0.5 ppm level in the industries 
covered. More extensive use of the same 
type of controls might achieve the 0.5 
ppm in some operations but the record is 
unclear how extensively 0.5 ppm would 
be achieved. Comments are requested 
on this issue. 

OSHA believes that the proposal of a 
14) ppm permissible exposure level with 
a 0.5 ppm action level would be 
substantially as protective as and more 
cost-effective than a 0.5 ppm level in 
these circumstances. As a result of the 
action level, OSHA believes many 
employers, where it is feasible to 
achieve 0.5 ppm, will choose to ariiieve 
those levels with engineering and work 
practice controls, in order to save on the 
cost of monitoring, industrial hygiene 
and medical provisions which are. 
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required fur employeiis expoM-d over the 
0^ ppm action level. 

In this proposal, OSIIA has examinetl 
the possliiilitics of altering its prcjvious 
position putting priority on the use of 
engineering controls In situations where 
exposure has exceeded the PEJ^ Based 
on its analysis. OSH A is proposing to 
allow employers the option, under 
tightly limited circumstances, of 
controlling benzene exposures thniogh 
the use of any cx>mbination of 
engineering controls and work practices. 
Respirators are also permitted in certain 
situations where engineering controls 
are deemed to be infeasible (i.e., during 
maintenance operations) or when 
benzene is used in the workplace less 
than 30 days per year. This approach 
increases the performance orientation of 
the standard and is intended to promote 
expanded discussion of the proper mix 
of engineering control rcquiit^menls with 
other control techniques. 

OSH A believes that the industrial 
hygiene, monitoring and medical 
provisions will provide substantial but 
not complete additional protection for 
employees exposed between 1.0 ppm 
and 0.5 ppm. They will result in less 
exposure to employees through training, 
protective clothing and hygiene 
facilities, and the medical provisions 
will detect some abnormal blood 
conditions early, making it possible to 
reduce any remaining possible incidence 
of leukemia and aplastic anemia. 

For the above reasons. OSHA is 
proposing the 1.0 ppm permissible 
exposure limit with a 0.5 ppm action 
level as needed to reduce substantially a 
significant risk of leukemia and other 
diseases and as technically and 
economically feasible. It will of course, 
consider all evidence presented In the 
rulemaking on issues presented 
including alternate exposure limits. 

A'. Summary' and Explanation of the 
Proposed Standarxl 

OSHA believes that the proposed 
* requirements set forth in this notice are 
those, based on Currently available data, 
which arc necessary and uppropriate to 
provide adequate protection to 
employees exposed to benzene. In tlie 
development of this proposal. OSHA 
has carefully considered the input from 
interested parties given in response to 
the Request for Information. In addition, 
numerous reference works, {ournal 
articles, and other data, including the 
previous benzene docket and other data 
accumulated by OSHA since the 
initiation of this proceeding have l>een 
taken into consideration in the 
development of this proposed standard. 


A. Scope and Application: Paragraph (a) 

The proposed standard is to apply to 
all occupational exposures to benzene 
with the specific exceptions set forth in 
the scope and application paragraph. 

The risk from benzene is. of course, 
dependent on the degree of exposiira 
and not on the segment of industry 
whert? the employee may lie employee!. 
Hiiw'ever, in some segments and 
operations, exposures are ron.sistently 
tielow the action level b<?(:ause of the 
nature of the process. In those 
circumstances, OSHA is proposing an 
exemption from the proposed new 
iHjnzene standard. In general, initial 
monitoring for many operations where 
the evidence clearly demonstrates that 
exposures will Ik? consistently below' the 
action level does not appiuir necessary 
to protect employees nor cost-effective. 
The specific exemptions are discii.ssed 
Im>1ow. 

Para^aph (a)(2)(i| Fuels. OSHA is 
proposing to exempt from the benzene 
standard the storage, transportation, 
distribution, dispensing, sale and iim? of 
gasoline, motor fuels or other fuels 
containing l>enzene as a contaminant or 
small percentage constituent subsequent 
to its discharge from bulk wholesale 
facilities. 

Based on data submitted to the 
docket. OSHA believes that the benzene 
exposures in the retail gasoline? sector 
are well under the proposed action level. 
In a 1977 NlOSIl report (H-059. F,xh. 
#93Ak for example, the preponderance 
of the service stations surveyed had H* 
hour TWA’s of less than 0.1 ppm. and 
only one out of 37 stations suiveyed had 
an H-hour '1WA of greater than 0.2 ppm 
(0.294 ppm). In o more recent surx ey 
submitted by Kunion and Sr.olt (Ex. No. 
159-67). over 97 percent of the sample.s 
taken were la-low 0.5 ppm; and. 
although this lurvey does include s^ime 
samples greater than the proposed 1.0 
ppm PEL (0.9%). OSI lA believes that iht? 
high readings were probably the result 
of improper work praclir.es (i.e., 
standing downwind of the hatch during 
tank gauging, spills, etc.) and can easily 
be eliminated. The trend in reirent years 
towards self serv'ice stations, should 
also tend to reduce ‘‘occupationar* 
exposures to benzene in this sector. 

In addition to having low benzene 
exposure, the n-tail gasoline set tor is 
characterized by a large number of 
facilities (an estimated 155 thoiuuind in 
1980 according to A.I). Little. H-<VS9 
Exh. No. 5A) with a largely transient 
work force, making it more difficult to 
implement many of the non-PEL 
requirements of the pmposed standard 
(i.e.. medical surveillance and training). 


Therefore. I>ecausc? the evidence 
indicates exposures well under the 
proposed action level. OSI IA is 
profHJsing to exempt this secUir. OSH.A 
is exjneerned. however, about the recent 
trend of increasing the benzene content 
in gasoline In order to boost the oc.tane 
rating. As the benzene content gf>es up 
employee i-xposures will increase. 
OSHA* therefore, srjlicils information oi- 
the appropriaten«?ss of including a 
maximum allowable l>enzene 
concentration in gasoline. aUn e which 
the f?xclusion will not apply. 

OSHA receivcfd many comments (Fx 
Nos. 142^. 142-7.142-10. 142-21.142.31; 
urging the exclusion of non gasoline 
fuels, such as aviation jet fuel, from thi 
scope of the proposed standard. OSHA 
believes employee? exposures art? w ell 
under the action level in thi? dtsfribulion 
of other typi?s of fuel. Therefore. OS) lA 
believes the exemption proposed is 
appropriate and protective of 
employees. However. OSHA has Ics^ 
exposure data for these sectors ami 
requests further infonnation on 
exposure in other sectors and the o|u 
of the exemption. 

Section (oM2JfiiJ Storage Facilities 

In its 1978 iM-nzcne rulc?muklr>g 
process. OSHA proposed that marketing 
activities of fuels down slrf?am ol 'Tialk 
terminals** Ik? cxdutled from the scop< 
ol the standanl. T his rc'sulted In the 
exemption from the standard, as it w-as 
interpreted, of bulk plants w'hlch havi' 
the same type of o|>eratitin and fulfill th» 
same function ns bulk terminals, (the 
storage of fuel ond the loading of truck?* 
to distribute the fuel to service stations 
and larger scale users). The basis for 
covering the bulk plants was that 
inadequate notice hud been given for 
their coverage |43 FR 5943; Feb. 10. 

1978). 

The Agt ncy has rtfceived comnienfs 
on the w'ay the earlier exemption was 
drafted in response to its request for 
information under its current rulemaking 
process. Typical of the comments was 
thi? American Petroleum Institute's 
submission lEx No. 142-31) which slalc^ 
•‘OSHA's* • •contractor* * * 
concluded thai this exemption wu.x 
lustlfted on the basis of very low 
i>enzeue e xposure experienced at Ihi- 
worksites. TTiC difficulty with this 
e\(?mption was its arbitrariness. It did 
not cover gasoline **bulk terminals** 
which are functionally identical (in 
terms of potential occupational bcrizi'iii 
exposure) to the •*bulk plants’* which 
were exempted.” 

OSHA has reexamined the basis ot 
this exemption and concurs with the 
American I^lroleum Institute that the 
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most appropnale basis for an exempHon 
is cxposarc levels. If expoimres are 
roflslstently subslantialJy below the 
drtiofi level, then 4in exemption wcittld 
be protective of employees. But if 
exposures are sometimes below the 
dcilon level and other times above it or 
.ibovs the PEU absent Qrbersr.ompellin)t 
arcumstances. a lota) exemption would 
not provide adequate protection since 
many employees would be exposed 
above the action level. (Obvioualy if the 
average exposure is approximately at 
the action level approximately half of 
» mpU^ees will be exposed above it) 

Hrerefore. the Agency has proposed 
to base exemptions on the level of 
exposures. Two reports (Irving and 
c .rurobics, 1979. (Ex. No. 159-42) and 
Phillips and {ones. 1978 (Cx. No. 159-^) 
indicala that bulk plants and terminals 
with vapor control systems, either top or 
bottom loadir>g. have average 8 hour 
*I^A exposures substantially below 0.5 
ppm (f.e. in the neighborhood of Q.t ppm) 
with few 8-hour exposures above the 
action level, and peak exposures 
iveragfng 1 ppm for a 15 minute period. 
Thus. 08I4A concludes that the use of 
either type of vapor control system will 
renult m average exposures virtunDy 
filways below the action level amJ has 
proposed to exempt frojn this section 
loading opifrations at both bulk plants 
c«nd Kuminals which use the vap^ir 
controi systems on this basis. 

However, the same data indicate that 
bulk plants and temimals without vapor 
control systems have average 8 hour 
1 WA*s in the range of the action level 
which means many employees would be 
exposed over the level, and some over 
the PEL lliarefore. OSHA is not 
proposkHf exemption for bulk plants 
and terminals which do not have vapor 
recovered liecause that would not be 
sufficiently protective of employees, 
lliere are a number of simple 
ill (expensive technk|ties which can 
frequently lower exposures below the 
action level and thereby increase 
rmployre protection. 

OSHA has carefully craftexi the 
provisions of the standard to minimize 
the impact of the standard on those bulk 
plants and h?rminals which are not 
exempted and to maximize the cost 
^i^fXJtlvenMe of the standard white 
protecting employees. This is explained 
more fully in the Regulatory Flexibility 
Analysis section of this preamble. In 
summary, (hose facilities not exempted 
must initially monitor. If exposures are 
below the action level, no further action 
is needed unlrrss processes change. If 
expofttres are above the action level, 
simple work practices may succeed in 
lowering them below the acbon level. 


employees will be protected and no 
further action need be taken by the 
employer. If these procedures do not 
succe^ in reducing exposures below 
the PEL. then simple engineering 
controls are available which will tower 
exposures to protect employees, reduce 
fire hazards and provide other benefits. 

Seci/aa (Q)(2J(iijJ Intact Containent and 
Pipelines 

OSHA is proposing to exempt from 
most provisions of the benzene standard 
scaled containers and pipelines which 
contain or transport chemicals, which 
have benzene as a constituent or 
contaminant. Containers would be 
covered by the Hazard Coimnonkation 
standard. 29 CFR 1910.1200 (48 FR 5.1280: 
Nov. 29.1983) if they contain more than 
0.1 percent benzene. That standard 
would require, in coniunclion with the 
proposed benzene standard, labeling the 
containers to indicate that it contained 
benzene, a carcinogen, employee 
training specifying what to do if the 
container was opened or broke, and the 
supplying of material safety data sheets. 
Containers carrying less than 0.1 percent 
benzene are completely exempt from 
both this and the Hazard 
Communica(ion standard because of the 
l>enzene present in the solution. 
Obviously, the solution could be 
covered by the Hazard CommunicatioD 
standard because of other chemicals 
present. 

The basis for this exemption is that 
sealed containers are unlikely on a 
regular basts to leak sufficient benzene 
to expose employees over the action 
level. The labeling and training 
provisions of the hazard communication 
standard already issued will provide 
sufficient protection in those situations 
where a container breaks so that 
employees will know how to handle and 
dean up a spill safely. The intention of 
this exemption Is to cover warehouses, 
distributors, supply rooms and similar 
operations where the chemical 
containers are stored, transported or 
sold and not normally opened. However, 
operations where the containers are 
optmetf or the chemicals contained in 
them are used would be covered 
because of the possibility of exposure 
above the action level. 

OSHA is proposing to exempt 
pipelines for similar reasons. They are 
sealed and exposures tend to be lew. 
'rhis exemption is specifically designed 
for pipelines which transport gasoline, 
crude oil and other petroleum products, 
where the percentage of benzene tends 
to be under S percent so that Irregular 
slight leaks will probably not lead to 
exposures over the action level on a 
regular basis. Unlike transportation 


pipelines, employees In a manufarturlng 
process plant will likely be in the area 
on a regular basis and slight leaks may 
lead to regular benzene exposure over 
the action level. Therefore, this 
exclusion does not apply to pipes In a 
manufacturing process which carry 
benzene or another chemical containing 
benzene. In addition, since benzene 
exposures of employees repairing or 
maintaining transportation pipelines 
could be substantial, the exemption 
does not extend to repair or maintenace 
operations. However, the exemption of 
pipes from labelling requirements in this 
standard and from the hazard 
communication standard does apply in 
all cases. 

The emergency provisions of the 
benzene standard also will continue to 
apply to pipeline operators and the 
handling of scaled containers. This is a 
performance oriented provision. No 
specific quantity of benzene spilled or 
exposure level is stated as constituting 
an emergency, it is not possible to state 
such provisions specifically because of 
the large number of parameters in terms 
of percentage of benzene, quantity of 
lienzene. size of area and ventilation 
rate. However, employers who have 
sufficient benzene present so that a 
container or pipeline break will lead to 
higher concentrations of benzene are to 
keep appropriate respirators present for 
employees who must dean up the spill 
(See section (g)(l)(iv)) and a specific 
medical examination is required for 
employees who have been exposed to 
btuizene in emergency situations. 

OSff A*8 proposal does not specify a 
percentage of benzene present in 
containers or pipeline above which the 
exemption does not apply. However, the 
higher the pcrr.entage of benzene the 
greater the likelihood that small leaks 
could lead to exposures above the PEL 
on a regular basis and that spills could 
lead to an emergency. OSHA requests 
comments on whether a percentage of 
benzene should be specified above 
which the exemption does not apply. 

Section (a}f2)(ivj Percentage Exclusion 

Benzene is a naturally occurring 
constituent of crude oil and natural gas. 
and. as such is present in trace 
quantities in many products made from 
these substances. TTie standard will be 
protecthre of employees and more cost 
effective if employers who utilize 
chemicals, generally solvents with trace 
amounts of benzene, can be exduded 
from the standard when there is a high 
di»gree of confidence that the trace 
amounts of benzene present will not 
lead to airborne exposures over the 
uetbK) level. During its 1978 benzene 
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rulemaking effort, OSHA received 
numerous comments on this issue which 
eventually resulted in the Agency 
amending its standard to include a 
'liquid exclusion" provision (43 FK 
27962; June 27,1970). OSllA's position at 
that time can be summarized as follows: 

OSI lA recognizes ilut the scope of the 
permanent benzene standsrd (29 (IfH 
1U10.102S), unsmended. is so broad as lu 
encompass work place operations utilizing 
liquid mixtures ivith any amount of benzene, 
however, small (tr. 30) . . . Iloweviir, 
liecause of the ubiquitous nature of benzene, 
i.e.. its presence in a myriad numt^er and type 
of worksites (benzene is a contBminarii in 
most, if not all petroleum-based liquid 
mixtures), OSI LA believes that It Is proper to 
fi>cii8 industrial hygiene and medical 
resources on those operations with higher 
exposures and which present (hr greatest 
potential risk to worker health. This decision 
is in accord with the evidence developed 
dunng the recent rulemaking which re\*ealiKl 
the need to and appropriatenrrss of limiting 
the scope of the standi. 

Under its current rulemaking process. 
OSHA requested additional information 
on this issue. Many of the comments 
which were received |Ex. Nos. 142-11. 
142-12,142-31,142-32) stated that there 
was no precise scientific formula for 
setting a liquid exclusion. The American 
Petroleum Institute for example, stated 
'The benzene content of a liquid is not 
the sole—or even the predominant— 
factor in predicting airborne 
concentrations. • . . Other facts, 
including temperature, agitation, 
ventilation, open versus closed systems, 
employee work practices, and the 
relative vapor pressure of the chemical 
constituents of the mixture, are also 
Important, and may well he the more 
dominant factors. . . . '*(Hx. No. 142- 
31). This position is supported by Elkins 
(Ex. No. 142-20) and others. 

OSLIA agrees that there is no such 
precise chemical model that would 
predict an exact percentage of benzene 
in a mixture which would result in 
exposures that would remain under the 
action level. OSHA contracted with JRB 
chemists to exploie whether or not a 
simplified formula taking into account 
not only percentage, but quantity of 
benzene, room dimensions, and 
simplified assumptions on air exchange 
rotes and temperatures, would give a 
better correlation with airborne levels 
and be workable. However, the formulas 
explored proved lo be impracticalble and 
not particularly more likely lo lead to 
bettor results than a perc:cntago 
exclusion. 

OSHA tM:lieves. however, that 
although no precise formula can be 
stated, it is important that there be an 
exemption from the standard because 
benzene cannot be totally eliminated 


from many chemicals. The inclusion of 
all solutions cxmlaining benzene under 
the scope of the standard would rmpiire 
a large amount of industrial hygiene 
resources and would be very costly, 
since it would require every employer 
who uses a chemical with a tiny 
percentage of benzene present to 
monitor initially the employees who use 
that chemical A properly determined 
percentage exclusion, however, will lead 
to lower employee exposures over-all as 
suppliers are induced to market solvents 
and other chemicals with smaller 
percentages of benzene to meet the 
exclusion, thereby on average lowering 
benzene exposure for employees 
working with those c;hernicals. Thus. 
OSHA l>elieves that it is necessary' to 
make the best estimate of a percentage 
exclusion which is likely to keep 
employee exposure under the action 
level and yet be feasible. 

Many comments addressed the issue 
of what percent liquid exclusion would 
result in airborne levels of less than the 
EEL. under typical industrial conditions. 
Dr. Elkins, for example, stated that "for 
the sake of simplicity, it is 
recommended. * * * that the 0.5% 
exemption percentage be applied |lo 
such liquids) if the airborne permissible 
exposure limit is 1 ppm * * * "(Ex. .No. 
142-20). This position is supported by 
the following: Uniroyal (Ex. .No. 142-0). 
RMS (Ex. No. 142-9), and Firestone (Ex. 
No. 142-22). 

OSHA believes that the 0.5 percent 
level is too high for the long term. First. 
OSHA believes the percentage should 
be set lo make it likely that exposures 
will be below the action level since 
employees of exempt employers will not 
have the benefits of the medical and 
other provisions which are triggered by 
the action level 

Secondly, exposure data provided by 
the United Ruboer Workers Union (Ex. 
No. 145) shows that even with solvents 
of less than 0.5 perc.ent benzene some 
2.8 percent of the workers arc exposed 
to airborne benzene levels above 1.0 
ppm and data provided by the National 
Paint and Coating Association (.NPCA) 
(Ex. No. 142-29) show that almost one 
percent of the samples taken were 
above 1.0 ppm as the result of exposure 
to liquids with less than 0.1 percent 
benzene. Elkins (Ex. No. 142-28), also 
recommends that if operations involving 
heating of the liquids and exposure of 
large surface ureas are carri^ out. at 
least a one time monitoring of the area 
for benzene in air should be done, if the 
benzene content of the liquids exceeds 
0.1 percent. Thus, OSHA iK^lieves that 
the additional protection of a 0.1 percent 
exclusion is needed to assure that very 


few employees using excluded solvents 
ore exposed over the action level 

Based on these comments, and the 
JRB analysis discussed above which 
shows the fca.sibility of reducing 
l>rnzene contamination to bfflow (11 
percent in solvent, OSHA has 
preiiminarily concluded that excluding 
w'ork operations which use liquids 
containing less than 0.1 percent benzene 
is both feasible and consistent with the 
employee exposure protection provided 
by (he benzene standard. The standard 
provides 5 years before this provision 
takes effect to give lime lo adopt (he 
processes which would achieve (his 
level In the interim, the exclusion level 
is 0,5 percent, which is being achieved 
now. 

Section (a)(2)(v) Oil ond Gas Drilling. 
FVodiiction and Servicing Production 

OSHA received numerous comments 
in response to its request for informalioa 
on this sector |Ex. Nos. 142-1,142-6. 
142-13, 142-31,142-32,142-33). Most 
commenters recommended on excluhion 
bailed on monitoring data indicoting that 
exposures at the production sites are 
believed to be low. Conoco (Ex No. 142- 
1) for example, states "(hat both the 
personnel exposures and the ambient 
atmosphere at (these priniuction) 
facilitii*s were primarily in the 0.0-0.30 
ppm licnzene range. . . (And that) no 
readings greater than 0.5 pprn couhl be 
reproduced. 

"In light of this exposure pattern, it is 
impractical in the extreme lu impose 
, . . I the) requirements for monitoring 
medicuil surveillance, and other 
provisions. . . ITie burden . . . |of 
which) is enormous. In oil and gas 
production activities alone, nearly 
700,000 woikpldces and perhaps KX).000 
workers would be affected." |EU. No. 
142-31.) OSHA concurs with the 
position that liecaust* exposures are 
consistently below the action level an 
exemption is appropriate. 

Drilling and Servicing 

Some comments also stated that tlie 
well drilling and servicing activiiies 
should be ex^.ludc^d. OSHA believes that 
personal benzene exposures during 
these activities may exceed 1.0 ppm 
because many of these workers come 
into contact with crude oil and naturBl 
gas (with benzene concentrations as 
high as 1 to 2 percent) during the cours4‘ 
of their work, potentially leading to 
inhalation exposure greater than the 
PEL llowtwer, OSHA has no 
quantitative exposure data for those 
employees nor data on the possible cost 
of compliance. Therefore. OSHA does 
not believe it appropriate at this time to 
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include these sectors. OSllA solicits 
additional exposure data and 
information on the appropriateness of 
including oil and gas well drilling and 
servicing activities in the benzene 
standard. 

On December 28.19B3. OSHA 
proposed a standard to cover safety 
hazards presented by oil and gas drilling 
and servicing (48 FR 57202). Hearings 
were held in July and August of 1964 
and the recofd closed on January 7.1985. 
OSHA is now analyzing the record to 
develop the final standard. If the 
evidence ultimately demonstrates that 
drilling and serv icing should be covered 
by a benzene PEL, OSHA requests 
c omments on whether that coverage 
should be made under a final benzene 
standard or whether the final oil and gas 
drilling standard should be amended to 
include benzene provisions. 

Laboratories 

The proposed standard as drafted 
covers laboratories subject to OSHA 
jurisdiction including quality control and 
research laboratories. Benzene is a 
widely used solvent in laboratory 
procedures. There are also case reports 
of leukemia associated with benzene 
exposure in laboratories (Ex. No.* 159- 
35). 

Since quality control laboratories in 
coke, petrochemical, tire, and refinery 
facilities usually repeat experimental 
procedures involving liquids containing 
benzene to lest for product uniformity, 
OSHA requested fRB to study 
operations in those laboratories. JRB 
stated that all the laboratories studied 
had hoods, and that hoods were the 
appropriate engineering control to 
reduce employee benzene exposures 
and that the proposed PEL could be 
achieved at laboraloHcs utilizing the 
hoods for experiments involving 
licnzene. Consequently, JRB did not 
believe there were any engineering costa 
assodeted with the pfoposed benzene 
standard for quality control 
laboratories. It was reported that some 
laboratories did not make use of existing 
hoods or keep their hoods in good 
operating condition. For this reason and 
lK!cause quality control laboratories 
regularly utilizing pure benzene and 
chemicals containing a percentage of 
benzene creates a risk if not 
appropriately handled. OSHA is not 
proposing an exemption for quality 
control laboratories. Comments are 
requested on this issue. 

OSHA is also not preliminarily 
proposing an exemption for research 
laboratories. However. OSHA requests 
comments about whether it appropriate 
to cover such laboratories with the 
proposed benzene standard cither 


permanently, or until such time as 
OSHA may issue a generic laboratory 
standard. 

Pure benzene is a commonly used 
chemical in laboratories for many kinds 
of experiments. Because of its volatility 
the potential exists for significant 
exposure unless it it utilized properly 
under a hood. Research laboratories 
should all have properly operating 
hoods because of the many toxic 
chemicals in use. This would be the 
appropriate feasible engineering control 
which, based on the information from 
quality control laboratories, would 
succeed in keeping exposures below the 
PEL. 

OSHA believes that the monitoring 
requirements of the benzene standard 
would not be burdensome for research 
laboratories. A worse case initial 
monitoring conducted during the 
expeirment with the greatest use of 
benzene could determine whether 
exposures were under the action level. If 
so. no further action need be taken. If 
exposures were between the PEL and 
action level, medical examinations, 
yearly repeat monitoring and training 
would be appropriate protections for 
scientists, research employees, 
technicians and laborsto^ helpers for 
the same reasons as other employees, as 
discussed in those sections of the 
preamble. If exposures were over the 
PEL it would be appropriate to check 
the efficiency of the hoixl and the 
laboratory (work) practices to lower 
exposures. 

However OSHA recognizes that 
multiple monitoring for many chemicals 
may be onerous for research 
laboratories. Hie benzene standard will 
not by itself, create that problem. A 
generic laboratory standard would need 
to face that issue. OSllA is specificlly 
requesting comments on whether the 
proposed benzene standard should 
cover research laboratories at all or in 
the Interim until such time as there is a 
generic laboratory standard. 

Construction and Longshoring 

Hie proposed standard has virtually 
no impact on construction. The only 
impact that OSfiA is aware of on new 
construction from the standard is on the 
use of some solvents contaminated by 
benzene in construction. How'ever by 
purchasing solvents with less than 
initially 0.5 percent benzene 
contamination and after 5 years 0.1 
percent benzene contamination, which 
as discussed above is feasible and 
inexpensive, the construction industry 
will fit within the percentage exclusion 
and be exempt from the benzene 
standard. 


As discussed above, a frequent source 
of significant benzene exposure is 
maintenance operations at refineries, 
petrochemical plants and other 
facilities. Engineering controls are often 
not feasible for these maintenance 
operations. Exposure during these 
operations may be relatively high and it 
is necessary, therefore, that emptoyeea 
w^ear respirators, receive medical 
examinations and be protected by the 
other provisions of the proposed 
benzene standard. Sometimes such 
facilities hire outside contractors to 
perform maintenance operations. The 
contention is sometimes made that the 
maintenance operations should be 
considered to be construction activities 
and not subject to general industry 
standards. Since employees of such 
contractors are subject to the same high 
levels of benzene exposure and need the 
same protections as other exposed 
employees. OSHA proposes to cover 
these employees under the benzene 
standard. 

To summarize, there will be little 
impact on construction since complete 
exemption can be achieved by utilizing 
solvents with low benzene 
contamination. However, though the 
impact of the standard will be low, 
OSHA believes that construction should 
not be exempted from the standard. If 
construction were exempted there 
would be no requirement that 
construction employees utilize solvents 
with a low content of benzene 
contamination. In addition, a loophole 
w'ould be opened in the enforcement of 
the standai^ if construction were 
exempted. The distinction, between 
maintenance and construction activities 
is often an ambiguous one. The 
independent contractors who perform 
maintenance operations clearly need to 
be covered. If construction were 
excluded, these maintenance 
contractors might argue that their work 
is '‘construction'* and that they are not 
covered by the standard. By covering 
construction, this ambiguity does not 
arise. However. OSHA reiterates that 
there will be little actual impact on true 
new construction activities except for 
the need to purchase solvents with low 
benzene contamination. 

Port facilities handling petroleum 
products generally handle petroleum 
products only and these products 
frequently contain a percentage of 
benzene. Most facilities are operated by 
the major oil and petrochemical 
companies. As discussed in the 
feasibility section, there are benzene 
exposures over 1 ppm which may result 
during the handling of these products. 
Compliance with the .1 ppm level can be 
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achieved through the use of engineering 
controls which are located on the ship or 
bam. 

Inis is under the jurisdiction of the 
Coast Guard and not required by the 
proposed benzene standard. If these 
controls are not available compliance 
can be achieved with respirators. As 
exposures can be over 1 ppm, employees 
of these facilities need the protection of 
the benzene standard. Although 
exposures may not be continuous, they 
occur on a regular basis. OSliA. 
therefore, is including this segment in its 
proposed standard has covered it in 
the feasibility analysis. However, the 
contention can be made that these 
operations are longshoring rather than 
general industry, (^ce facilities are 
generally utilized only for petroleum 
products and employees work there on a 
full-time basis exposed to benzene, the 
unique features of longshoring—many 
different typits of cargoes, temporary 
employment and only occasional 
exposures do not exist.) Consequentlv, 
to avoid that conteotion. the proposal 
incorporates the proposed benzene 
standard into the Part 19ia Comments 
are of course requested on these issues. 

Traditional longshoring operations 
may involve handling sealed containers 
holding liquids containing benzene. 
Those operations are generally 
exempt^ by the seai^ container 
exemption. However, training is 
requi^ to protect employees. 

The repair of tankers may lead to high 
levels of benzene exposure often in 
canilnod spaces. Control is possible 
through tank flushing or via the use of 
supplied air respirators Consequently, it 
is proposed to cover ship repairing In 
other types of ship repair* there will be 
little impact as compliance can be 
achieved through utlliting solvents with 
tow benzene contamination. Comments 
are requested on this issue. 

Status of 19iai000 Table 7r^ 10 ppm 
standard 

I1ic current standard for benzene is 
located in Section 1910.1000. Toble Z-2. 
It is an S-hour time weighted average of 
10 ppm. maximum celling concentration 
of 25 ppm and a peak concentration of 
60 ppm. OSHA is proposing to replace 
the Table 2^>2 standard with a new 1 
ppm standard as specified in a new 
section 1910.102B. However* as 
explained above* exemptions are being 
given to a number of industry segments. 
The basis for exemptions are that 
exposures are virtually always below 
the action level in those segments. 
However, the possibility exists that 
there may be relatively rare 
circumstances where exposures in the 
exempted segments are much higher 


than normal Consequently. OSHA is 
proposing to retain the Table Z-2 
standard for those segments who are 
exempted from the proposed new 
standard to prevent the possibility of 
gross over exposures. A footnote is 
proposed to be added to the Table Z-2 
entry to indicate this. 

B, Depnitions: Paragraph (b) 

'^Action level* is defined as an 
airborne concentration of benzene of 0.5 
ppm calculated as an S-bour time* 
weighted average. Where exposures are 
below the action level of 0.5 ppm. no 
further action is required of the 
employer. Above the action level, the 
monitoring, medical and training 
provisions of the standard take effect. 

Of course* the employer is required to 
keep employees* exposures below the 
1.0 ppm permiasible exposure limit, and 
not below the action level. 

One purpose of the action level is to 
relieve the burden on employers by 
providing a cut*off point for requir^ 
compliance activities under the 
standard. In addition, due to the 
variable nature of employee exposures 
to airborne concentrations of benzene, 
the concent of an action level 
slatisticaliy provides a means by which 
the employer may be assured that the 
employees will not be exposed to 
benzene over the permissible exposure 
limit 

The action level also increases the 
cost*effectivcne88 performance 
orientation of the standard while 
improving employee protection. 
Employers who can. in a cost-effective 
manner, come up with Innovative 
methodology to reduce exposures below 
the action level, will be encouraged to 
do so in order to save on the expenses 
for monitoring, medical and training 
provisions of the standard. Their 
employees will be further protected 
because their exposures will be less 
than half of the permissible exposure 
limit. For employers where It is not 
feasible to lower exposures below the 
action level employees above the action 
level will have protection of medical 
surveillance, monitoring and training 
provisions of the standard to give 
further protection from the effects of 
benzene. 

There are discussions In several other 
OSHA health standards on the 
statistical basis for determining the 
action level. (See. for example, the 
Acrylonitrile preamble (43 FR 45800. 
October 3.1978], and the ETO proposal 
(48 FR 17284 April 21.1083)). Basically, 
although all measurements taken on a 
given day may fall below the 
permissible exposure limit, some 
possibility exists that on unmeasured 


days the employee's actual exposure 
may exceed the permissible exposure 
limit According to **Exposure 
Measurement Action Level and 
Occupational Environmental 
Variability.” DHEW. PHS. CDC NIOSH 
DLCK (December 1975) (Ex. No. 159- 
49A), where exposure measurements are 
above one-half of the permissible 
exposure limit that is. the action level 
the employer cannot reasonably be 
confident that the emplo>^ may not be 
overexposed. Therefore, requiring 
periodic employee exposure 
measurements when the employee is 
exposed at the action level provides the 
employer with a reasonable degree of 
confidence in the results of the 
measurement program. OSHA's specific 
choice of setting an action level of one- 
half the PEL is ^sed on its successful 
experience in utilizing ofM?-half the PEI 
as the action level in many standards, 
such as arsenic, acrylonitrile and vinyl 
chloride. 

The action level is the point at which 
certain provisions of the proposed 
standard must be Instituted, such as 
medical surveillance, employee training 
provisions and monitoring requirements. 
If on the basis of the results of the Initial 
monitoring or other data, an employer 
can demonstrate that an employee is 
exposed to benzene below the action 
levd. the employer may then 
discontinue compliance activities for 
that employee. Tlie action level concept 
thus providc»i an objective means for an 
employer to determine if no further 
actions are required for compliance with 
the standard. 

The action level provides a way of 
maximizing employee protection in 
those instances where exposures are 
possibly significant and minimizing 
employer obligations by defiaing the 
point l^low which no action is 
necessary. Use of the action level 
concept will resuit%i the necessary 
inclusion of employees under the 
proposed standard, whose exposures 
are close to the PEL and for whom 
further protection is warraned. Ibe 
action level mechanism will also greatly 
limit the number of workplaces covered 
under the standard because employers 
whose employees are under the action 
level will be exempt from most 
provisions of the standard The action 
level concept therefore provides an 
objective means of tail<^ng different 
sections of the standard to those 
employees who are at the greatest risk 
of developing adverse health effects 
from exposure to benzene. 

The concept of an action level was 
supported by many conunentators to 
OSHA's Request for Information, in Its 
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comments to the Agency. Unfroyal. Inc. 
(Ex. No. 142-6] supported the position 
that if exposures were below a 0.5 ppm 
level, periodic monitoring should only 
have to be done at the discretion of the 
employer. The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association slated that: '*Thc airborne 
action level of 0.5 ppm established in the 

1977 standard was conceptually 
appropriate.'* (Ex. No. 142-9). In 
response to whether a minimum number 
of days or hours of exposure to benzene 
should be required before the provisions 
concerning monitoring and medical 
surveillance would become effective. 
Conoco. Inc. (Ex. No. 142-27) 
n^commended: 

That OSH A handle benzene exposure in 
the same manner as proposed for 
occupational exposure to ethylene oxide, in 
which medical surveillance is not requind 
unless there arc 30 days of exposure in a 
year.** ‘This approach would protect exposed 
workers while eliminating the difficulty and 
costtof monitoring casual or temporary 
employees. 

The use of the action level and. in 
some cases, a 30>day exposure 
requirement to trigger various provisions 
of the proposed benzene standard is 
consistent with other recently published 
proposed OSHA health standards and 
final standards c.g.. Ethylene Oxide (48 
FR 17284. April 21.1983). Ethylene 
Dibromide (43 FR 45956. October 7, 

1963). and Arsenic (48 FR 1864. fanuary 
14.1983). In addition, the uniformity 
between this and other standards 
provides administrative consistency and 
continuity in developing and 
implementing compliance strategies for 
this and other applicable OSHA health 
standards at individual worksites. 

The proposal defines benzene as 
liquid or gaseous benzene and liquid 
mixtures containing benzene and 
benzene vapors released by those 
liquids (subject to the percentage 
exclusion discussed above in the scope 
section). The definition excludes from 
coverage **unreacted benzene contained 
in solid materials.** The latter is a 
change from the 1978 standard and 
intends to clarify some of the concerns 
raised by commentors. The American 
Petroleum Institute in its comments (Ex. 
No. 142-31) raised concerns that if the 

1978 standard were interpreted literally, 
products such as polystyrene containing 
a few parts per million benzene in the 
solid form would have to be labeled as a 
cancer hazard. Other polymer 
manufacturers reported extremely low 
levels of benzene vapor emitted from 
solid products containing very low 
amounts of unrcacted benzene (Ex. No. 
142-31, Attachment C. page 6). For 
example, ARCO stated ‘‘'Fests 
conducted by ARCO Polymers on these 


products . . . demonstrate that even at 
the point where the highest 
concentration of benzene would be 
anticipated, the amount of benzene 
vapor in the air did not exceed the (0.5 
ppm) action level.... In all cases 
but . . . one. if any benzene vapor was 
emitted it was undetectable using test 
procedures designed to detect levels as 
low as five parts per billion.** 

0SHA*8 chemical consultants at JRB 
concur with ARCO*8 findings and have 
informed OSHA that in their opinion it 
would be extermely unlikely that 
significant quantities of benzene would 
be emitted from solid materials, except 
in cases where the solid materials were 
being burned. Burning these materials 
would probably release quantities of 
toxins (such as styrene) with much more 
acute effects than the quantity of 
benzene being released. Since it is 
unlikely that unreacted benzene 
contained in solids will impose a 
significant health hazard. OSHA has 
excluded it from the scope of the 
standard. The exclusion proposed is 
intended to omit from the standard's 
coverage products that contain a very 
small amount of benzene in bound 
forms, such that they are incapable of 
releasing into the workplace, benzene 
vapors at levels which are greater than 
a small fraction of the action level. 

**Buik wholesales storage facility*' is 
defined as a **bulk terminal or bulk plant 
where fuel is stored prior to its delivery 
to customers**. The explanation for this 
definition is addressed in the Scope and 
Application section above. 

**Day** is defined as any part of a 
calender day. Therefore, if a 
requirement is applicable for an 
employee who is exposed to benzene for 
10 days in a calendar year, that 
requirement becomes applicable to an 
employee who is exposed to benzene for 
any part of each of 10 calendar days is a 
year. 

''Emergency** is defined to mean any 
occurrence such as. but not limited to, 
equipment failure, rupture of containers, 
or failure of control equipment which 
may result in an unexpected significant 
release of benzene. S^lions of the 
proposed standard that include 
provisions that must be met in case of 
emergencies include Respiratory 
Protection. Medical Surveillance, and 
Employee Information and Training. 
Every spill or leak does not 
automatically constitute an emergency 
situotion. The exposure to employees 
must be high and unexpected. This is a 
performance oriented provision relying 
or judgement. It is not possible to 
specify detailed circumstances which 
constitute an emergency. 


“Employee exposure** is defined as 
lhat exposure to airborne benzene 
which would occur if the employee were 
not using respiratory protective 
equipment, lliis definition is consistent 
with OSHA's previous use of the term 
“employee exposure" in other health 
standards. 

C. Permissible Exposure limiU 
Paragraph (c) 

OSHA proposes to revise the 
permissible exposure limit (PEI.) for 
benzene by amending the current 10 
ppm standard contained in 29 CFR 
1910.1000. Table Z-2, which also 
contains an "acceptable ceiling 
concentration" of 25 ppm and an 
“acceptable maximum peak 
concentration" of 50 ppm to apply only 
where the new standard is not 
applicable. OSHA proposes to replace 
these values for most industry segments 
with an 8-hour time-weighted average 
Permissible Exposure Limit to airborne 
concentrations of benzene of 1 ppm. 

This proposed PEL is based on 
underlying findings by OSHA lhat 
occupational exposure to benzene under 
current permissible exposure levels 
presents a significant risk to employees 
and that the new standard will achieve 
a significant reduction in that risk. The 
basis for the proposed permissible 8- 
hour exposure limit is discussed above 
in the sections on significant risk, 
feasibility and choice of proposed 
exposure limit. 

OSHA has been reviewing the 
scientific principles concerning whether 
a short term exposure limit (STEL) 
should be set for a chemical substance. 
In its recent evaluation of ethylene 
oxide (EtO) on STEL issues (50 FR 64, 
lanuary 2,1985). OSHA received a 
number of comments on this issue. (See 
ethylene oxide OSHA Dockej No. H- 
200, Ex. No. 168.) The following 
examples illustrate some of the concerns 
expressed in making the determination 
for the necessity of STEL with regard to 
EtO. The American Industrial Hygiene 
Association (AlHA) stated: 

The selection of regulated S'I'EL should not 
be an arbitrary multiple of the TWA 
exposure limit but rather should aim at 
preventing such other adverse effects not 
othewise prevented by the TWA PEL alone. 
*rhe two most common examples of such 
other effects are (1) a disproportionate 
increase In responses for exclusion doses 
above the TWA (i.e.. nonlinear effects) or (2) 
the onset of an acute response not important 
near the TWA (e.g., acute irritation versus 
chronic damage) (Ex. No. 154M). 

The American Academy of Industrial 
Hygiene slated that it would favor the 
use of a STEL for EtO in conjunction 
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with o PEL of 1 ppm (oa an 6 hr IIVA) if 
either of the following queationa could 
be answered affirmatively: 

Does ElO lead to mgniheant ocole effeclt 
or irritation dining hrief trmnMivts of liigb 
expoaure enouuntmd In woHcpUoes where a 
PEL of 1 ppm ta being met? |2) Does damiige 
to the receptor (l)NA), which U prejunmid to 
Increase the likelihood of chronic or delayed 
disease, follow nonlinear kinetics betw e en 
dose of EtO and response and thereby, 
weight more heavily the transient high 
exposures? (Ex. No. 164D.J • 

The National InaUtule for 
Occupatiooa] Safety and Health 
(NlOSIf) also discussed the means for 
determining whether or not a STEL fur a 
substance in necessary. It stated: 

There are two concepts that must be 
explored. The first concept Is pracUcality: the 
second is necessity... the practicality of a 
short terra exposure limit can be described by 
cxaminaHon of how workers are most likely 
to be exposed and whether dr not thetr 
exposure can be reasonably controlled . . . 
the issue of the necessity of a abort term 
exposure limit centers on the identiftcation 
and prevention of adverse health effects. (Ex 
No. 104)) 

NIOSH made Ihe latter statpmont In 
the context that the emptrical 
observation of odveme health effects as 
a result of shoii term exposure should 
constitute the necessity for OSH A to 
adopt 0 STRl. In order to contain such 
exposnres. The National Institute of 
Environmental Health Sciences' 
approach for determining the need for a 
SITL for a toxic substance was similar 
to that of NIOSR I.e., short term Je%*els 
should be controlled if dose received in 
such a tmumer is associated with 
adverse health effects (Ex. No. 184p 

OSHA seeks comments on the 
scientific principles it idiould use to 
determine the necessity for 
incorporating a STEL as pari of a 
permissible ipxposure limit for a toxic 
substance. With regard to a STEL and 
benzene, specifically, OSHA requests 
information on whether s Sl'EL should 

l>e incorporated into the benzene _ 

standard and if so, what level that STEL 
should be set at The following 
discussion reviews the evidence 
relevant to a possible STEL for the 
benzene standard. OSHA requests 
comment on whether there is su fficie nt 
evidence to make inclusioo of a STEL 
appropriate. 

Irons of the Oiemluil Industry 
Institute of Toxicology recently 
presented study results on benzene and 
stated: 

Our experimental evideooe would highUghi 
a concern that hai been focused recently on 
tranaient exposure In the occupattonal 
environment rather than continuous low level 
exposure . . . where trimneiit exposure Is 


more importanl with respect to the todividual 
than constant exposure to some low level or 
a time weighted average (Kx. No. 15n-41A|. 

In a previous study. Irons hud 
determined that the polyphenoiic 
metabolites of benzene, primarily 
hydroquinone and catechoL appear to 
be responsible for benzene immune 
suppression and bone marrow 
suppression. Thus, separate mice were 
administered hydroquinone or catechol 
both on an intermittent basts and 
continuously. 

Irons stated: 

We found If we took the same dune of 
hydroqumane that we were giving repoaledly 
for a continuous regimen and gave II for three 
days and allowed the animals four days to 
recover, then gave it agaio. an iotcrmitteiit 
exposure, so that over a 30 day period for 
example, the animols are receiving 
approximately 45% of the dote th^ wotild 
have received with continuous exposure, and 
we have a very pronounoed drop in bone 
marrow cellularity. we have a decreaae. a 
progressive decrease in circolating white 
counts, primarily associatad with the 
lymphocytes, we haven progressiva decrease 
in erthrocyies, drculating erylhocyle counts. 
Wc havT followed these animals now out to 
approximately beKvren 6 and B weeks. 
They’re begmning to drop dead. .with 
what would be conikkrH a daaslc apiastic 
response or aplasia in bone marrow (Ex. No. 
159-41A.) 

With repeated administration of the 
metabolites, only a transient effect 
which gradually returned to normal was 
observ^. On the basis of these 
observations. Irons concluded: 

Inlermittenl exposure appears to btr much 
more potent at producing bone montm 
effects than It continuous exposure, and It 
may be that protection of the workar in an 
occupational aettmg nxiuiirs previsilMM of 
peak exposures rather than the progressive 
lowering of the TWA in the absence of 
regulating or limiting transient exposure 
situations. 

Although two cohort studies of 
refinery workers did not demonstrate a 
significantly elevated increased risk of 
death from leukemia, two case-control 
studios of leukemia deaths among these 
cohorts of refinery workers have 
significantly associated the deaths with 
specific benzene exposure )obi (Rushton 
and Aldersoo. 1961] or with a history of 
longest employment as general 
pipefitters (RR^^Z./), maintenance and 
yard pipcdllters (RR=^2.8)* or in utilities 
(RR ss441) (Divine and Kaplan. 19B3). The 
mode of benzene exposure in these 
latter >obs is considered to be through 
intermittent bursts as pipefitters and 
utility personnel usually have ma)or 
responsibilities for repairing broken 
pipes or leaking seals in streams that 
may contain from 5% to 100% benzene. 
Given the limited statistical sensitivity 


of the case<control studies and yet the 
idcnlificatioo of a significant assodafion 
between dying from leukemia and the 
mode of benzene exposure that may 
have been experienced by these 
workers, one could argue that short-tera: 
intermittent bursts of benzene may have 
been more of a factor than continuous 
low level exposure among those 
workers. On the other hand, tower 
elevated relative risks of leukemia that 
might be associated with general low 
level exposure may not have been 
identifl^ because of limited statistical 
sensitivity. 

In the study by Wong (Ex. No. 151AJ 
which demonstrated a dose-response 
relationship between cumulative 
benzene exposure and death from 
lymphatic and hematopoietic cancer, a 
relative risk of 3.4 was observed for 
those persons categorized as having 
experienced maximum peak bonxeno 
exposures below 25 ppm. (Sec more 
detailed review of the study in section 
dealing with epidemiologic study 
results.) 

DOW Chemical Company submitted a 
report to EPA and to l^ffOSH shortly 
after the earlier OSHA administrative 
record on benzene closed in 1976 
(Holder* 1978. Ex. No. 159-49). This 
study demonstrated significantly 
elevated chromosomal breakage in 
circulating lymphocytes among 52 
workers employed In operations w'here 
8-hour time weighted average benzene 
concentrations ranged between 2-10 
ppm. Peak levels of benzene associated 
with the TWA concentrations as 
determined by 2-3 minute sampling 
periods ranged from 50 to greater than 
100 ppm. Ceiling concentrations as 
determined by 15-minulc sampling 
periods were reported to have been 25 
ppm (Holder* 1978, Ex. 159-49). Further 
analyses by level of exposure Indicated 
elevated chromosomal damage at 
exposures averagirig below 1.0 ppm. as 
wfdl as a dose-response relationship 
lietwecn chromosomal damage and 
benzene exposure (Picciano. 1980). 
Although the frequency of peaking is 
unknown. Holder implied that the 
chromosomal damage was due to the 
peak exposures (Holder, 1978, Ex. 159- 
49). 

Ln addition* as discussed in Sc'Ction 
VI. short term exposures at relatively 
low levels have caused chromosomal 
damage in animals. Those include 26 
ppm for 4 hours (Tice et al.. 1962), (Ex. 
No. 159-88) 10 ppm for 6 hours 
(Kligerroan* 1964) (Ex. No. 159-47) and 6 
ppm for two 6-hour exposures (Cad-El- 
Karim el mL 1982] (Ex. Na 159-32). 

OSHA seeks oomnsent on whcUier 
* intermittent peak exposures to benzene 
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carry any greater risk of disease than 
continuous low level exposures and 
whether such a determinatloD can or 
should be based on either experimental 
data or epidemiologic findings. 

In summary. OSI lA has noted that the 
proposal to lower the current PEL from 
to ppm TWA to a 1 ppm TWA is based 
on feasibility and on risk assessments 
milicating a significant risk at the 
current PEL and a significant reduction 
in risk (though the risk is still 
significant) by lowering the PEL to an 8- 
hour TWA of 1 ppm. 

{.nvironmental Variability in the 
\f«^asoremenl of Benzene 

This proposal spedBes a permissible 
exposure limit (P^) of 1.0 ppm for an 8- 
hour ti’ne-wcighled average. The use of 
the 8-hour time-weigh ted average as a 
unit for measuring toxic chemicals has 
l>een traditionally followed by OSllA. 
B<-cauae of random variation in 
exposure in an industrial situation or 
operation, on employer would need to 
have average exposures somewhat 
under the permissible exposure limit to 
tivoid having a percentage of the 
f*ruptoyee*8 8-hour time-weighted 
rxposurea over the PEL 

On March 25,1985. the American 
Petroleum Institute submitted to OSMA 

draft interim report. "Benzene 
F:xposurta in the Petroleum Refining 
Industry*' by Spear et al (1965) (Exs. 179 
and IZOA). This report suggests that in 
some areas of petroleum refineries there 
may be substantial random variation in 
t'xposuret. 

The API recommended that more 
study be done on the variability issue, 
although it did not recommend that 
issuing a proposal be delayed. Rather. 
API suggested that OSHA give 
additional consideration to open public 
comment on alternative PELs at 2 ppm 
ind 5 ppm. OSHA feels that it has met 
the API recommendations in two ways. 
First, this preamble (specifically 
questions 1 and 6) state that the 
appropriate exposure limit is an issue 
for this rulemaking and invites public 
comment on the issue. Secondly. 

0SHA*8 feasibility analysis does 
consider 5, 1. 0.5 and 0.1 ppm as 
sltemative PFJj. 

OSHA is also considering an alternate 
approach to respond to situations where 
ihere is an unusually high degree of 
variability in exposures even though the 
<^ployer has installed engineering 
controls and Instituted work practices 
designed to keep typical exposures 
below the PEL To address this situation. 
OSHA is considering Incorporating a 
provision in the standard under which a 
•ingle measurement in excess of the PEL 


will not necessarily result in issuance of 
a citation. 

Where the employer has made 
sufficient measurements in the area that 
indicate that exposures below the PEL 
occur a large majority of the time at this 
location and that only on relatively rare 
occasions does the monitoring show that 
random variation results in an 8-hour 
TWA over the PEL OSHA would re- 
monitor. if necessary, and would issue a 
citation only if both OSHA 
measurements exceeded the PEL 
Accordingly, an option OSHA is 
considering would be that if an 
employer has made at least five 8 hour 
time weighted measurements in the 
same area within a reasonable time that 
indicates that the average of these 
measurements it below the PEL the 
employer may rebut the presumption of 
exceedence, provided that the 
measurements were conducted in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
standard and that no valid 
measurements were excluded from 
calculating the average. However, under 
this provision, if the over-exposure is the 
result of a breakdown of equipment 
which the employer had knowledge and 
an opportunity to repair, or because of 
inadequate training or an inadequate 
leak detection program, a citation would 
be appropriate. 

OSliA requests comment on this 
approach to unusually large random 
variations and on other approaches. 

The 1978 final standard tor benzene 
included under the PEL section a 
paragraph on "dermal and eye exposure 
limits'* which prohibited such exposures. 
This paragraph has not been included in 
this proposed standard since the 
requirement presented feasibility and 
safety problems for the rubber industry. 
Provisions for the use of proper personal 
protective equipment where appropriate 
to minimize skin and eye contact with 
benzene are Included under paragraph 
(h) of the standard. See the discussion of 
the proposed provisions in that section 
below and in the section on health 
effects of benzene absorption through 
the skin. 

D, Regu/ated Areas: Paragraph (d) 

The proposed standard contains 
requirements that regulated areas be 
established wherever airborne 
exposures are above the permissible 
exposure limit, and that access to these 
areas be regulated and limited to 
authorized persons. In addition, 
regulated areas are to be demarcated in 
any manner that minimizes the number 
of employees exposed to benzene within 
these areas. To increase the 
performance-orientation of the standard 
and minimize recordkeeping, no detailed 


reqinremeDts are specified on how the 
regulated areas shmld be demarcated. 

Regulated areas to be established at 
all worksites where the permissible 
exposure limit is exceeded, or where the 
short term exposure limit. 5 ppm 
averaged over a iS-minute sampling 
period is exceeded. It it OSHA's intent 
to include under this provision areas 
within worksites where there are 
frequent leaks, or where exposures may 
be of high concentration but of short 
duration, and certain maintenance 
situations. The purpose of a regulated 
area is to ensure that employers make 
employees aware of the presence of 
benzene at levels above the exposure 
limits in the workplace. This may be 
accomplished "in any manner that 
minimizes the number of employees 
exposed'*, such as by posting warning 
signs. Since the use of respiratory 
protective equipment is required in 
regulated areas, the demarcation of such 
an area is a way to warn employees not 
to enter these areas, unless they are 
authorized to do so and only if they are 
using the proper personal protective 
equipment 

The establishment of regulated areas 
is an effective means of limiting the risk 
of exposure to as few employees as 
possible, lliis is consistent with good 
industrial hygiene practice when 
exposure to a toxic substance can cause 
serious health effects. This requirement 
has additional benefits to employers in 
that since the use of personal protective 
equipment (PPE) is required in these 
areas, by limiting access to these areas 
to authorized persons only, the 
additional obligations imposed by the 
proposal when PPE is used will be 
limited to as few persons as possible. 

Access to the regulated area is 
restricted to "authorized persons**, that 
is. those persons required by their job 
duties to be present in the area; 
specifically, to those authorized entry by 
the employer, this proposal, or the OSFi 
Act. 

The reasons that regulated areas are 
to be established at all work areas, 
where the PEL is exceeded, including 
maintenance operations, is that it is 
0SHA*8 view that the existence of a 
hazard, rather than the type of operation 
or work being performed, should be the 
basis for establishment of a regulated 
area. Areas where exposures are 
temporarily over the PEL while 
maintenance is being performed need to 
be demarcated to warn employees not 
needed for repairs to keep out of the 
areas and warn employees who enter 
the area to wear respirators to avoid 
exposures that entployees might 
experience by accidentally walking 
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through or working in these areas. All 
that is required is a temporary sign in 
the area where exposures are over the 
limit while the maintenance is being 
performed to remind employees that 
respirators are needed and to indicate 
that unprotected people should not enter 
the area. The regulated area provisions 
of this proposal standard are similar to 
other OSliA health standards. 

The requirements present in the 1978 
final standard to notify the nearest 
OSHA Area Office of the existence and 
condition of any regulated areas has 
been eliminated from this proposal. 
OSHA is not using this information for 
compliance purposes and notification by 
employers of these areas poses a burden 
on employers that is not providing 
additional protection for workers. The 
employer's obligation to maintain 
regulated areas and limit their access to 
authorized persons is not lessened by 
the absence of the requirement to notify 
the nearest OSHA Area Office. 

E, Exposure Monitoring: Paragraph (e) 

The proposed standard imposes 
monitoring requirements pursuant to 
Section 6(b)(7) of the OSH Act (29 U.S.C. 
{ 655) which mandates that any 
standard promulgated under section 6(b) 
shall, where appropriate, '^provide for 
monitoring or measuring of employee 
exposure at such locations and 
intervals, and in such manner as may be 
necessary for the protection of 
employees,** The purposes of requiring 
air sampling for employee exposure to 
benzene include: preventing the 
overexposure of employees: the 
determination of the extent of exposure 
at the worksite; the identification of the 
source of exposure to benzene; and 
collection of exposure data by which the 
employer can select the proper control 
methods to be used and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the selected methods. 
Monitoring enables employers to meet 
the legal obligation of the standard to 
assure that their employees are not 
exposed to benzene in excess of the 
prescribed levels, and to be able to 
notify employees of their exposure 
levels, as required by section 6(c)(3) of 
the Act. In addition, collection of 
exposure monitoring data enables the 
examining physician to be informed of 
employee exposure levels. 

Exposure monitoring is also important 
to determine the exact level of benzene 
to which employees are exposed. This 
determines what other requirements of 
the standard will have to be met. Major 
sections of the standard are triggerred if 
an employee is exposed above the 
action level and are not required if the 
employee is not. 


The exposure monitoring provisions 
require the employer to determine the 
exposure for each employee exposed to 
benzene. This does not mean that 
separate measurements for each 
employee must be taken but rather 
•'representative employee exposure’* is 
to be determined. Samples must be 
taken within the employee's breathing 
zone (also known as "personal 
breathing zone samples** or just 
"personal samples") and must represent 
the employee's exposure to airborne 
concentrations of benzene over an eight* 
hour period without regard to the use of 
respirators. (See "Employee exposure", 
as defined in the definitiona section). 
Full-shift sampling must be conducted 
for each job classification in each work 
area. These samples must consist of at 
least one sample representative of the 
entire shift or consecutive samples 
taken over the length of the shift. 

To eliminate unnecessary monitoring 
and improve the cost-effectiveness of 
the standard, paragraph (e)(iii) allows 
employers who can document that 
exposure levels are the same for similar 
operations in different work shifts 
throughout the work day. to sample only 
the shift for which the highest exposures 
are expected to occur. This provision 
was not in the 1978 standard. This 
provision does not apply to initial 
monitoring requirements. The employer 
must be able to demonstrate that 
employees on the shifts who are not 
monitored, are not likely to have 
exposures higher than those of the shifts 
monitored. 

Representative exposure sampling is 
permitted when there are a number of 
employees performing essentially the 
same job under the same conditions. For 
these types of situations, it may be 
sufficient to monitor a fraction of such 
employees in order to obtain data that 
are "representative" of the remaining 
employees. As permitted in section 
(e)(l)(iu), respresentative personal 
sampling for employees engaged in 
similar work and exposed to similar 
benzene levels can be achieved by 
measuring that member of the exposed 
group reasonably expected to have the 
highest exposure. This result would then 
be attributed to the remaining 
employees of the group. 

Workplace exposure monitoring is 
initially required of all employers who 
have a place of employment covered 
under the scope of this standard. In 
addition, the proposed standard requires 
that the initial monitoring be conducted 
within 60 days of the effective date of 
the final standard which is 90 days after 
the publication date. OSHA believes, 
because of the ready availability of 


equipment to monitor benzene, that 
initial monitoring can be completed 
within 150 days after publication of a 
final standard. To eliminate unneeded 
requirements, if an employer has 
workplace monitoring data from within 
one year prior to the effective date, 
those data will be allowed to satisfy the 
requirements of the initial monitoring. 

The results of the initial monitoring 
represent the data which will be used to 
determine when further periodic 
monitoring will be required. If exposure s 
are below the action level, then no 
further monitoring is required unless 
processes or products change which are 
likely to lead to higher exposure. If the 
initial monitoring results show employee 
exposures at or above the action level 
but at or below the PFX. then the 
employer must repeat monitoring for 
these individuals yearly. If exposures 
are above the PFU then the employer 
must remonitor every six months, if. in 
subsequent monitoring, results indicate 
that an employee's exposure, as 
determined by two consecutive 
measurements taken at least seven days 
apart, falls from above the PEL to 
between the PEL and action level, then 
the monitoring schedule for those 
employees may change to the less 
frequently required obligation of 
monitoring annually. If exposures are 
found to be below the action level, then 
monitoring may cease, unless 
production changes may lead to higher 
exposures. OSHA believes those 
frequencies, which are similar to other 
OSHA standards such us arsenic and 
the recent ETO and FDB proposals, are 
surficicnt. 

The monitoring frequencies allowed ir» 
this proposed benzene standard differ 
substontiully from those stated in the 
1978 benzene standard. In that standard, 
if exposures wTre above the PEL, 
monitoring was required on a monthly 
basis. In the development of this 
proposed standard. OSHA took into 
consideration the fact that monthly 
monitoring requirements barely Hlln«v 
sample results to be obtained and 
evaluated before re-monitoring is to 
begin all over again. OSHA recognizes 
the burden placed on employers w hen 
disproportionate amounts of sampling 
are required resulting in the waste of 
valuable industrial h>’gicne resources 
As stated above, the purpose of 
monitoring is. among other things, to 
show the employer what and where the 
hazardous exposures are and to whom 
they are occurring; the type of 
respiratory protective equipment 
necessary, and in addition, monitoring is 
a check on the efficiency of engineering 
controls. How’ever, once the areas are 
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ff (abhshL'd %vheris (he PhX (s exceeded, 
ri*pea(ed monitoring on a monthly basis 
Serves little purpose, since the hazard 
already has been identified and control 
strategies will have been implemented 
on the basis of the monitoring results.. 
Areas within the workplace where 
t xposures are to be above the PKL are to 
be designated and demarcled as 
regulat^ areas, and entry is limited into 
these places to authorized persons who 
must be wearing appropriate respiratory 
protective equipment. Tberefore. 
monitoring employees whose exposures 
are above (he PKl. once every six 
months provides the employer with 
suffidenl time to collect and analyze 
samples, to inform employees of the 
results, to check on the efficiency of 
engineering controls and to provide 
appropriate respiratory protective 
»>(pjipmenf. 

OSHA requires monitoring of 
>;mployecs whose exposures arc 
between tlut action level and the PRL 
once every year. Since these employees 
have been shown to be exposed to 
levels of lirnzime below the PEL, re¬ 
monitoring on an annual basis provides 
the employer with data to insure 
employees and employer that employees 
are not experiencing any new exposures 
which may require the use of additional 
controls* In addition* these 
measurements remind employees and 
employers of the continued need ki 
protect against the hazards which could 
rt^sull from exposure to Increased 
ivonzene levels. The sampling results are 
also useful to the examining physician 
(as they would tie at any level of 
cxjxisure) in determining whether the 
exposed employee is at increased risk. 
The monitoring frequencies proposed 
are simitar to the frequencies OSHA has 
proposed in EDB (48 PR 45956. October 
7.1983) and Cotton Dust (48 PR 28062, 
|une la 1963). 

A new sub-section has been added to 
the monitoring provisions at (eK*!): 
Temunadon of monitoring. Employers 
are allowed (6 lemiinate monitoring of 
employees for whom initial monitoring 
results indicate their exposure to be 
below the arlion level. Furthermore, if 
periodic monitoring results Indicate, by 
at least two consecutive measurements 
Iskenat least seven days apart, that 
employee exposures are below the 
action level, the employer may 
discontinue monitoring for these 
employees. OSI lA recognizes that 
monitoring may be a time-consuming, 
t'vpcnsive endeavor and therefore offers 
employers the incimtive to be allowed to 
discontinue monitoring for those 
^•mployces for whom sampling results 
indicate exposures below the action 


level. It is hoped that such a pmvision to 
allow the employer to slop monitoring 
employees whose exposure to benzene 
falls below the action level will 
encourage employers to maintain 
employee exposures to benzene below 
the action level in their workplaces, 
thereliy keeping exposures to a 
minimum and saving themselves the 
time and expense of monitoring ami 
other applicable provisions of the 
propos^ as well. 

Employees are protected because 
additional monitoring is required when 
there has been a process or production 
change or a change in control 
equipment, personnel or work practices 
whi<^ may result in new or additional 
exposures to benzene. There may also 
be limes within the employer's own 
workplace when the employee may 
susp4^ a change which may result in 
new or additional benzene exposure; the 
employer is obligated by paragraph 
(eHS) to monitor at these times also. 

Comments were received in response 
to OSHA's Request for Information 
staling that sampling strategies should 
be left up to the em^oyer and that 
monitoring be based on the judginent of 
an industrial hygienist as to the 
possibility of exposure to benzene in an 
area (See Comment No. 12-25), It was 
argued in regards to the initial 
monitoring requirement that the most 
effective use of industrial hygiene 
resources and costs associated with an 
extensive workplace monitoring 
obligation could be made if qualified 
industrial hygienists used their 
professional |udgRient to determine 
where to perform initial monitoring. 
OSHA does not agree with this 
proposition with regard to initial and 
periodic monitoring. Not all employers 
will have qualified industrial hygienists 
and exposure levels can not be guessed 
at. OSffA does feel that the professional 
judgment of an occupational health 
professional may be reKed upon in 
defermim'ng any additional monitoring 
requirements, as set forth in this 
paragraph (e|(5). Instead of trying to 
define eadt and every situation where 
the employer must monitor for new or 
additional exposures to benzene, it is 
intended by this section that the 
employers will institute this additional 
monitoring when the employer has any 
reason to suspect a change. 

The section specifically requires 
monitoring to be conducted whenever 
spills, leaks, ruptures or other 
breakdowns occur. Such occurrence can 
result In very high exposures. After the 
clean-up of the spill or repair of the leak, 
employers must perform 
rede terminations of airborne exposure 


levels for those employees who may he 
exposed at such areas of their 
worksites. Such rede termination 
proviiies one method of ascertaining 
(hat proper comxitive methods have 
been instituted and employee exposures 
are not significantly altered from what 
they were prior to the leak or spiU. 

The employer is required to use 
monitoring and analyticdl methods 
which hove an accuracy (at a 
confidence level of 95%| of not less than 
(dus or minus 25% for airborne 
concentrationa of benzene. Methods of 
measurement are presently available to 
detect benzene to this accuracy level at 
levels of 1 ppm and 0.5 ppm, the aclioo 
level. One such method is described in 
Appendix fk As discussed in the 
Appendix, sampling and analysis may 
also be performed by portable direct 
reading instruments, real-time 
continuous monitoring systems, passive 
dosimeters or other suitable methods. 
However, the employers have the legal 
obligation to select a monitoring method 
which meets the accuracy and precision 
requirements of the stan^rd under the 
unique conditions which exist at the 
employee's vrorksite. 

The proposed standard further 
requires timt employers notify each of 
their empkiyees in writing, either 
individually or by posting in an 
appropriate location accessible to 
affected employees, the results of 
personal monitoring samples. The 
employer is obligated to do this within 
15 working days after the receipt of the 
results. In addition, the %vri!ten 
nutiftcation must contain the corrective 
acHon(s) being taken by the employer 
that will reduce the employee’s 
workplace exposure to the PBl, or 
below, wherever die PEL is exceeded. 
This requirement in keeping with other 
recently proposed OSHA health 
standards, allows the employer to post 
written exposure monitoring results in 
an easily accessible location, or allows 
the emplo 3 ^r to notify individuals in 
%vriting of their monitoring results, 
whichever better suits that employer’s 
worksite. The requirement to inform 
employees of the corrective actions the 
employer is going to take to reduce the 
exposure level to below the PEL Is 
necessary to assure employees that the 
employer is making efforts to furnish 
them %vith a safe and healthful work 
environment, as required by section 
8{c)t3) of the Act. 

The employer is also required to allow 
employees or (heir designated 
representatives an opportunity to 
observe the employee exposure? 
monitoring. This provision is also 
required by statute (8tc)(3]] and is 
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provided for in paragraph (m) of the 
proposal, as Is discussed in more detail 
below. 

h\ Methods of Compliance: i*araf*raph (f) 

The standard proposes that feasible 
engineering and work practice controls 
be the primary method of reducing 
exposures in production and distribution 
operations where exposures are 
continuous in nature. However, the 
standard recognizes that in many 
‘^maintenance and repair activities'* and 
operations where '‘exposures are 
intermittent in nature and limited in 
duration", engineering and work 
practice controls may not be feasible. 
Thus, respiratory protection will be the 
primary means of control. See paragraph 
(S)(l|(b)‘ 1^ addition, the proposed 
standard provides that employers may 
utilize their choice of control strategies, 
including respiratory protection, 
engineering controls, work practices or 
any combination of these methods when 
t>enzene is present in the workplace 
fewer than 30 days in the year. 

In response to the Request for 
Information, many commenters 
discussed appropriate compliance 
strategies. As elaborated below, a 
number of commenters such as DuPont. 
PPG and Shell stated that they generally 
rely on engineering and work practice 
controls to control benzene and that 
these controls had generally achieved 1 
ppm at their workplaces. However, 
these and other companies argued that 
In certain maintenance and repair 
operations which result in intermittent 
employee exposures, engineering 
controls either would not be feasible or 
be extremely wasteful and that 
respiratory protection would be 
appropriate and afford adequate 
employee protection. 

OSHA believes the proposed standard 
is responsive to these comments and is 
justified by the circumstances of 
benzene. Benzene production and the 
manufacture of chemicals using benzene 
as a feedstock or containing benzene as 
a contaminant are often carried out in 
closed systems where engineering 
controls arc particularly effective. Some 
very simple engineering controls such as 
leak detection programs and tightening 
cormcctions as discussed in the 
feasibility section may achieve 
compliance. In addition, excessive 
concentration of benzene presents a 
serious fire hazard if operations arc not 
carefully controlled. 

The proposed rule's reliance on 
engineering controls as the primary 
means of compliance in those operations 
is. in part, an acknowledgment that a 
particularly effective method of 
controlling employee exposure is to 


control (he emission of toxic substances 
at their source through mechanical 
means combined with the use of work 
practices. Good engineering and 
workpractice controls also help to 
minimize splashes and spills. An added 
benefit of these controls is reducing 
dermal exposure to employees. 

In addition, it is very difficult to wear 
respirators full time in production 
operations. If active movement is 
required respirators create safety 
hazards since they limit vision and 
communication. They also tend to slip 
during heavy physical labor and sweat 
may create skin irritation at the seal. 

Specifically in the case of benzene, as 
discussed in the respirator section, there 
is no MSHA/NIOSH approved negative 
pressure respirator for benzene at 1 ppm 
because benzene has poor odor warning 
properties below 12-15 ppm and the 
possibility of filter breakthrough without 
warning exists. Although OSHA 
believes the provisions in this proposed 
standard in regard to filter changing 
minimizes this problem, nonetheless the 
problem is sufficiently great to 
discourage large numbers of employees 
from wearing respirators when feasible 
engineering controls exist. 

However, OSHA also recognizes that 
respirators may provide acceptable 
protection when an employer 
establishes stringent procedures and 
then carefully supervises their 
implementation on a continuous basis. 
The agency recently published an ANTO 
(48 FR 7473. February 22.1983) on 
methods of compliance requesting 
comments on all relevant issues related 
to the circumstances in which it might 
be appropriate for OSfiA to allow 
greater flexibility in the methods of 
compliance and to allow greater 
reliunc.e on work practices and 
respirators to protect workers from the 
various airborne contaminants regulated 
by OSHA. The agency is particularly 
interested, in conjunction with that 
initiative and this benzene proposal, in 
receiving comments, information and 
data concerning the extent to which 
respirators may provide effective 
protection against benzene exposure 
and to what extent they may relied 
upon as a substitute for engineering 
controls beyond those circumstances 
described in this proposal. 

The standard specifically recognizes 
that in maintenance and repair 
operations engineering controls may not 
be feasible or an efficient use of scarce 
resources, llius. respirators are an 
appropriate control techno)og>'. The 
employer is frequently not going to 
know where or when breakdowns will 
occur and since they occur rarely, 
engineering controls would not he 


feasible and effective. Employcf^.'S 
carrying out the repairs generally do not 
work in benzene exposure areas 
frequently and re.spirator use is 
intermittent, therefore making it 
appropriate to rely on the use of 
respirators as a control strategy. 
However, mobility is important for 
maintenance workers and the employer 
should utilize work practices which 
assure that maintenance employees 
wearing respirators can do so safely. 

In some benzene operations, 
employees work In areas where Ujozen* 
exposures are below the PEL. However, 
the employee occasionally must go into 
areas where no employers regularly 
work but where exposures may Im* 
somewhat above the PEI. to check 
gauges or perform other neurssary 
operations. Sometimes in these 
circmmstances there may be cost 
effective engineering controls such as 
remote gauging. However in other 
circumstances the conceivable control 
melho<)ology would include large scale 
ventilation which, in such a case, would 
not lie feasible or appropriate because P 
achieves so little in terms of 
significantly reducing the overall 
exposure to employees and it is very 
costly to attempt. In this type of 
situation where the exposure is brief 
and intermittent and hard phy.sical tabor 
may not be needed, respirators can be 
used refativcly effectively. 
Consequently, paragraph fgHlKd) 
recognize these as circumstances where 
respirators may be used because 
"exposures are intermittent in nature 
and limited in duration." 

In addition, there are some 
circumstances where exposures are only 
somewhat above the PEI. and whenr 
work practices alone may be the 
appropriate control strategy. As 
discussed in the itigulatory flexibility 
section, bulk plants and terminals with 
exposures slightly over the PEI. may bf* 
able to achieve compliance by adopting 
work practices such as assuring that 
workers stand upwind of loading and 
unloading operations and that 
employees are carefully trained in 
proper procedures. 

OSHA requests comments on 
situations where work pructicc^s alone 
arc appropriate. The Agency strongly 
believes that the administrative control 
of worker rotation is an inappropriate 
alternative to avoiding the use of 
engineering controls or respirators. 
Worker rotation exposes more workers 
to a carcinogenic substance, (albeit hI 
lower cumulative levels) thereby 
lowering individual risk, but quite 
possibly not lowering total risk and 
placing n larger population at rLsk. 
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The proposed standard permits 
employers who have benzene present in 
the workplace for 30 or fewer days in a 
year to comply with the requirement of 
reducing employee exposure to benzene 
by using any combination of respirators, 
engineering and/or work practice 
controls. Engineering controls may be 
impractical if used only a few days per 
year. and. as discussed, respirators 
present fewer difficulties to the wearer 
if used intermittently. 

OSHA recently issued a final 
standard for ethylene oxide (EtO) 49 FR 
25734 (June 22, 1984; 29 CFR 1910.1047), 

In the EtO standard OSHA included 
similar provisions on the general 
preference for engineering controls, 
iiowever. OSHA also found that for 
(ertaln limited operations, engineering 
controls were generally not feasible for 
KtO. Therefore, in the EtO standard. 
OSHA provided for an exemption from 
the engineering control requirement. 

This exemption was applic^able to a list 
of operations where the Agency 
determined that the implementation of 
such controls was not feasible. See 29 
CFR 1910.1047 (Olllliii) at 49 FR 25797 
and the discussion at 49 FR 25779. 

OSIIA believes that the proposed 
benzene PEI. can be achieved in 
production operations utilizing 
engineering controls. (Respirators are 
permitted in maintenance operations 
where engineering controls are not 
feasible.) OSHA is not aware of specific 
production operations where 
engineering controls would not achieve 
the benzene PEL. Therefore. OSHA has 
not included a similar provision in the 
proposed benzene standard. 

OSHA recognizes, however, that 
situations may exist where the 
engineering control requirements 
contained in this proposal may not be 
technologically or economically feasible. 
The proposal, therefore, permits the use 
of respirators as supplementary 
protection in situations where an 
employer can demonstrate the 
infeasibility of engineering and work 
practice controls. The burden of proof is 
appropriately placed on the employer to 
show that engineering and work practice 
controls are not feasible. The employer 
is familiar with the workplace operation 
and is therefore in the best position to 
evaluate various types of controls as 
they apply to that particular workplace 
environment. 

OSHA requests information on 
whether there are production operations 
covered by the proposed benzene 
standard where engineering controls 
generally are not feasible to achieve the 
PEL If there are such operations. OSHA 
request comments on whether specific 
exemptions listing such operations 


should be included, similar to the 
provisions in the EtO standard. 

In addition, paragraph (f)(2) requires 
an employer who has exposures over 
the PEL to establish and implement a 
written compliance program which 
describes the nvethodology to be used to 
reduce employee exposure to or below 
the PEL within his workplace. The plan 
should provide for this to be 
accomplished where feasible and 
required by the standard through 
engineering and work practice controls. 
These written plans must be developed 
so as to include a schedule for 
implementation and must be furnished 
upon request for examination and 
copying to representatives of the 
Assistant Secretary, representatives of 
the Director of NIOSH. and affected 
employees or their representatives. 

Once a workplace is in compliance with 
the standard, that is. employee 
exposures have been reduced to the PEL 
or below by engineering and/or work 
practice controls, the compliance plan 
need not be updated, unless, of course, 
exposures increase over the PEL in such 
cases would necessitate that a new 
compliance plan be drafted. In addition, 
the compliance plan shall address 
methods of protection for maintenance 
workers who arc exposecLover the PEL 

OSHA proposes tfial these written 
compliance plans be revised as 
appropriate. Appropriate circumstances 
may Include a change in controls or 
substantially different exposure 
conditions. The plan need not be 
updated merely because some controls 
have been installed since the last 
update, or because not all have been 
installed pursuant to the schedule, or 
because of new monitoring results in 
exposure measurements which are 
similar to prior results. However, where 
new exposure measurements are 
substantially different, it may be 
necessary to re-evaluate the compliance 
plan to ensure the planned controls %vill 
alleviate the new or unexpected source 
of exposure. 

As also discussed above. OSILA has 
carefully reviewed the many comments 
submitted in response to its **Reque8t for 
Information** regarding the subject of 
methods of compliance. Certain 
companies indicated that the use of 
engineering and work practice controls 
installed specifically to reduce personal 
exposures to benzene would not be 
necessary, due to low personal and 
ambient air exposures within their 
industry. Conoco. Inc. (see Exhibit 142- 
1) stated: **£ngineering and work 
practice controls established for other 
purposes (product security, vapor/ 
volume loss control, automatic custody 
transfer, safety and overall efficiency in 


operations) have essentially eliminated 
personnel exposure to airborne benzene 
or benzene in the liquid.'* Other 
commenters cited that the extensive 
controls specified in proposed EPA 
regulations would serve as an "effective 
means" of reducing ambient 
atmospheric levels of benzene at their 
petroleum refining operations (see 
specifically SOHIO. Exhibit No. 142-6). 
While recognizing the general 
effectiveness of engineering controls to 
reduce employee exposures to benzene. 
SOHIO also pointed out that there were 
certain working situations and 
conditions "under which exposure could 
not be reduced" regardless of how 
extensive the use of engineering controls 
was. 

This same commenter stated that 
since "current use of respiratory 
protection is almost solely for 
maintenance and non-routine 
operations, it is doubtful that 
engineering controls could eliminate the 
need for respirators." Other oil 
companies (sec Exhibit 142-11. Pennzoil 
Company) stated they did not want a 
"rigid hierarchy of control measures" 
and asked that "employers be given the 
option to select that method of control 
which would protect their employees in 
cost-effective and efficient manner." In 
its submission. Shell Oil Company 
(Exhibit 142-13) outlines the engineering 
and work practice controls used by 
Shell and other companies operating as 
oil and chemical processing industries. 
Shell stated that when these types of 
controls are coupled with respiratory 
protection programs, proper persona] 
protective equipment and an effective 
training and education program, "these 
engineering and work practice controls 
are normally adequate to ensure that 
actual employee exposure does not 
exceed 1 ppm TWA." 

The American Petroleum Institute 
stated: "While engineering solutions 
may be the most cost-effective control 
methods across a broad range of 
traditional fixed-site manufacturing 
worksites, OSHA's general policy 
should incorporate more flexibility to 
peimtl the use of other control methods 
(or combinations of methods) in the 
almost endless variety of other sites 
where engineering solutions—while 
technically feasible—arc demonstrably 
wasteful of finite industrial hygiene 
resources." It added "Benzene exposure 
in the petroleum industry contrasts 
sharply with the traditional fixed-site 
manufacturing workplace.... The 
workforce is highly mobile, moving 
continuously from one worksite to 
another in an outdoor environment. 
Exposures are episodic and brief in 
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duration, generally occ\irring only when 
closed Byttems are opened for sampling 
or bulk transfer, or in the case of leaks 
or BpilU.** 

As discussed above, the agency 
believes that it has drafted the proposed 
standard to meet these 
recommendations. In production 
operations, and where exposures are 
relatively continuous, engineering 
controls are preferred for the reasons 
stated. For maintenance and other 
operations where exposures are brief 
and intermittent, the employer is given 
greater flexibility to utilize respiratory 
protection. In this manner, OSHA 
believes that it has increased the cost- 
effectiveness of the standard while 
maintaining worker protection. 

However, OSHA requests comment on 
whether employers should be permitted 
to choose respirators or any other 
method of compliance in production 
operations. 

In its submission to OSHA, the 
Rubber Manufacturer's Association (Ex. 
No. 142-9] stated that its member 
companies reported 8-hour TWA 
exposure levels of benzene of 1 ppm or 
less. Pure benzene is not used in the 
manufacture of rubber products but is 
found in trace quantities in petroleum- 
derived solvents used in rubber 
manufacture. Regarding the use of 
engineering controls as a method of 
compliance to reduce airborne levels of 
benzene in the rubber industry, the 
RMA stated that, since levels are 
“already at 1 ppm or less,** further 
reductions by way of engineering 
controls would not be feasible due to the 
fact that “increased ventilation. . . 
would only increase the need for 
solvents in many industry applications.** 
l*he Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company (Ex. No. 142-23) stated: “If 
increased ventilation were spedfied to 
further reduce the already low airborne 
benzene concentration, the tackifying 
solvent would evaporate faster, 
requiring the use of additional 8olvent.“ 
OSHA requires the use of engineering 
controls to reduce and maintain 
employee exposures to benzene only to 
or l^low the proposed 1 ppm PRI 4 in 
instances where airborne levels of 
benzene are “already at 1 ppm or less“, 
no further use engineering controls 
would be necessary. Consequently, the 
proposed standard is responsive to 
these comments. 

In further comments, the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association slated that 
most effective way to lower exposure to 
benzene in the rubber industry would be 
to “lower. If possible, the amount of 
benzene contained in the solvents.“ In 
agreement with this position was the 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
which stated: “Firestone would like to 
demand solvents which have no 
benzene,*’ Firestone submitted results of 
benzene bulk solvent analysis which 
showed low level benzene 
contamination in the solvent analyzed: 
(only three samples contained above 
0.5% benzene; out of approximately 212 
samples results on solvents received 
since fanuary, 1978: approximately half 
of these samples contained 0.1% 
benzene or less). 

0SHA*8 proposed standard responds 
to these comments and encourages this 
approach by granting an exemption if 
solvents have less than a specified 
percentage of benzene. As stated in the 
scope and application section of this 
proposed standard at section (a)(2)(iv}. 
“Work operations where the only 
exposure to benzene is from liquid 
mixtures containing 0.5 percent (0.1 
percent after (5 years after promulgation 
date of Anal standard)] or less of 
benzene by volume, or the vapors 
released from such liquids“ are 
exempted from the provisions of the 
standard. Clearly then, one way for an 
employer to protect the employees from 
excessive exposures to benzene in 
industries where the source of exposure 
is from solvents contaminated with 
benzene is the use in their work 
processes only those solvents which 
contain low or no trace levels of 
benzene. As discussed in the scope and 
feasibility section and in the JRO report, 
these percentages are feasible. 

In response to OSHA's Request for 
Information regarding what engineering 
and work practice controls are available 
to reduce exposure to benzene, many 
chemical manufacturing companies 
submitted a wide variety of engineering 
control options that may be used in their 
workplace to reduce airborne benzene 
concentrations. Concerning the use of 
engineering controls and their 
effectiveness, the Monsanto Corporation 
(Ex, No. 142-17) stated: “The 
engineering controls available for use to 
control begone in the workplace are 
the same as those available to control 
acrylonitrile, vinyl chloride or any other 
volatile organic.” Du Pont stated. In its 
submission (Ex. No. 142-35] that, along 
with various listed engineering control 
options, “a number of familiar work 
practice controls can (and should) be 
utilized, including extensive training, 
well-established procedures for 
particular operations, proper 
maintenance and good housekeeping. 
Given an adequate phase-in period, such 
controls could probably be implemented 
by Du Pont to operate at 1 ppm." Du 
Pont pointed out. in further comments. 


that there were circumstances where 
“respirators will always be required for 
some tasks even though engineering 
controls are in place, whenever the 
potential for unexpiected employee 
exposure exists (for example, possible 
equipment failure).** PPG Industries. Inc. 
(Ex. No. 142-19) agreed with this view, 
staling that although it had reduced 
workplace benzene exposia'cs utilizing a 
variety of engineering and work practice 
controls, “there are some operations 
such as unloading, maintenance, and 
emergency situations where it is not cost 
effective or feasible to meet low 
expo.mre levels solely through 
engineering controls.** The Celanese 
Fibers Company (Ex, Na 142-18) offered 
this comment: “employees mirrently use 
respirators by exception O^aks. 
maintenance tanks, etc.). Engineering 
controls could be used to reduce 
background concentrations of benzene 
but not to eliminate all exceptional 
situations where respirators arc now 
required.” As stated above. OSHA 
believ'os the proposed standard is 
reBponsU*c to these comments. 

Many engineering controls arc 
therefore available to reduce exposures 
to or below the proposed 1 ppm PEL. 
l*bese are discussed in greater detail In 
the Technical Feasibility section above 
and In the JRB report. 

G, Hespiratory ProlecUon: Paragraph (gj 

The proposed standard requires that 
whenever respirators are necessary to 
reduce employee exposure to or below 
the PEL. the employer must provide 
respirators appropriate to the exposure 
level at no cost to the employee. 
Employers must also assure that 
respirators are used properly where 
needed. 

Respirators may be necessary to 
reduce employee exposure where 
engineering or work practice controls 
are not feasible. Respirators may be 
used as supplementary protection if 
such controls will not achieve the 
necessary reduction in employee 
exposure to or below the PFl., while 
controls ore being implemented during 
emergency situations, and for short 
duration or intermittent exposures as 
explained in the body of the standard. 
Respirator protection is often the only 
practical method of employee protection 
in maintenance and repair operations 
and brief or intermittent operations such 
as certain gage checking. In addition, the 
proposal allows the employer the option 
of using respiratory protection (see 
(OtiKiii)) to control workplace exposures 
alone or in combination with other 
controls when benzene is present less 
than 30 days per year in the workplace. 
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The proposal contains specific 
requirements for the use, selection, 
maintenance, and fitting of respirators 
along with a table that lists the 
minimum type of respiratory protection 
to be provided. It is based on airborne 
concentrations of benzene in the 
workplace, llic respirators selection 
table is consistent with the American 
National Standard Institute's 
recommendations for respirator 
protection factors in their consensus 
standard, Z-B8. 2-1980. 

For lower concentrations of benzene. 
OSliA proposes to permit the use of air- 
purifying respirators provided that the 
ainisters or cartridges are replaced at 
the beginning of each work shift. 

Hffnzene has poor odor warning 
properties at low levels, and OSliA is 
aware that MSilA/NIOSil would not 
approve the use of air-purifying 
respirators in this situation because 
users would be unable to detect the 
lumzene if its break through occurs. 

I iowever, OSHA believes that chemical 
cartridges or canisters of the type 
approved by MSIIA/NIOSII for use 
with organic vapors would provide 
Rufficienl service life for the intended 
application as prescribed in Table 1 if 
replaced with the required frequency. 
OSHA requests comments on these 
issues. 

Adequate employee protection is 
achieved by the replacement of the 
cartridge or canisters. To ensure that 
cartridges or canisters are changed in 
time, the employer is required to date 
the cartridges or canisters when they 
are installed in the respirators. In 
•iddition some cartridges have end-of- 
service life indicators. When properly 
designed and constructed, the indicator 
would give audio or visual warning to 
the respirator wearer that the cartridge 
should be changed. Some contaminants 
absorbed on the sorbents of the 
cartridges or canisters tend to desorb 
upon storage. Consequently, immediate 
breakthrough can occur when the 
respirator is worn on the next day. Since 
the desorption characteristics of 
benzene on the sorbent or on the end-of- 
service life indicators arc known, multi- 
day use of the cartridges or canisters is 
not permitted. OSHA solicits 
information on the desorption 
characteristics of benzene and the 
appropriateness of multi-day use 
respirators that have an end-of-service 
life indicator. 

The proposal permits the use of any 
full facepiece powered air-purifying 
r»?splrator (PAPR) with MSHA/NIOSH 
approved,organic vapor canisters for 
(exposures up to 100 ppm. This device 
contains a blower and a sorbent to 


purify the contaminated air to 
breathable air. In order to assure 
adequate canister capacity, OSHA 
requires that each organic vapor 
canister provide a minimum service life 
of 4 hours when it is tested at 25 *C. 85% 
relative humidity. 64 liters per minute air 
flow and at a challenge concentration of 
150 ppm benzene. The air flow will be 
115 and 170 liters per minute 
respectively for tight and loose fitting 
powered air-purifying respirators. 

Where employees are exposed to 
levels of benzene greater than 100 ppm 
and respirator usage is permitted, 
positive pressure atmosphere supplying 
respirators must be used These 
respirators use uncontaminated air 
rather than mechanically cleaning the 
benzene contaminated atmosphere. 

OSI lA proposes to allow only supplied 
air or SCBA's which operate in the 
positive-pressure mode because 
facepiece leakage is minimal with 
positive pressure. 

F.mployers may always use a 
respirator with a higher level of 
protection in lower concentrations of 
benzene. For example, a supplied air 
respirator may be used when exposures 
are 10 ppm. 

The standard permits employees to 
leave the regulated area to readjust the 
respirator facepiece to their faces for 
proper fit. It also permits them to leave 
the regulated area to wash their faces to 
avoid petential skin irritation associated 
with respirator use. 

OSHA is requiring fit testing of the 
respirator because proper fit is essential 
to the performance of negative pressure 
air purifying respirators. In this type of 
respirator, negative-pressure is created 
within the facepiece when the wearer 
breathes. This may result in benzene 
contaminated woricplace air entering the 
facepiece through gaps and leaks in the 
faccpicce seal, instead of passing 
through the absorbent material. 
Obtaining a proper respirator fit may 
require the fit testing of a variety of 
different mask sizes from several 
manufacturers to select the facepiece 
with the best fit (least leakage around 
the facescal) for each employee. A 
properly fitted facepiece will reduce the 
inhalation leakage to a minimum. Fit 
testing is especially important for 
benzene because of benzene's poor odor 
warning qualities at the level set by the 
standard. 

OSHA is permitting the employer to 
choose either quantitative or qualitative 
fit testing to add to the performance 
orientation of the standard and permit 
the employer to tailor the testing to the 
circumstances of the employer's 
establishment. Protocals for the type of 


testing the employer the employer 
chooses are set forth in Appendix F.. 

Quantitative fit testing is a procedure 
whereby the level of penetration of a 
test agent of a known concentration is 
measured inside the facepiece of the 
respirator. Quantitative respirator fit 
testing is generaly recognized as the 
better methods for determining how well 
a respirator fits any one individual. It 
allows the employer to continue testing 
until the optimum or best fitting 
respirator is identified and selected for 
the employee. Quantitative fit testing 
requires the use of a moderately 
sophisticated testing equipment and is 
more expensive than qualitative fit 
testing to perform, which reduces its 
usefulness for many worksites. Also 
testing services may not be available in 
all parts of the country to provide 
quantitative fit testing services for small 
employers. 

Qualitative fit testing is a technique 
whereby a person wearing a respirator 
is tested to see whether a test agent 
with a low odor threshold can be 
detected inside the respirator. 
Qualitative fit testing is a more 
subjective test than quantitative testing 
because it depends on the individuals 
ability to detect the test agent. 

OSI lA believes that while 
quantitative fit testing may have some 
advantages, qualitative testing which is 
conducted in accordance with the 
protocols described in Appendix E 
accomplishes the intent of the standard 
to assure that each employee receives 
and wears the respirator which provides 
the greatest level of protection. 
Comments are requested on all aspects 
of fit testing. 

All employees who work in areas with 
exposure above the PEL more than 10 
days per year must be included in a 
medical surveillance program. This 
provision ensures those individuals who 
wear respirators more than a minimal 
number of times will be in the medical 
surveillance program. Respirator usage 
presents an additional burden to the 
pulmonary system of the employee. This 
burden may result in symptoms such as 
shortness of breath, chest pain, 
dizziness or fatigue. All of these 
symptoms may be exacerbated by pre¬ 
existing lung disease such as chronic 
bronchitis, emphysema, asthma or 
peneumoconiosis. It is. therefore, 
important that all employees who will 
be wearing respirators more than a 
minimal number of times be medically 
screened to determine fitness for 
respirator usage. OSHA believes that 
the physician can best accomplish this 
through a physical examination. 
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including a pulmonary funcHon teat and 
a chest x-roy. 

'rhe employee must be properly 
trained to wear the respirator, to know 
why the respirator Is needed, and to 
understand the limitations of the 
respirator. An understanding of the 
hazard involved is necessary to enable 
employees to take steps for their own 
protection. The respiratory protection 
program implemented by the employer 
must conform to that set forth in 29 CFR 
1910.1:14 which contains basic 
requirements for proper selection, use. 
cleaning and maintenance of respirators. 

H Pmtectivc Clothing and Equipment 
Paragraph fh) 

The proposed standard rcqurircs the 
employer to provide and assure the use 
of personal protective clothing and 
e<|uipment where appropriate to prevent 
eye contact and limit dermal exposure 
to liquid benzene. The equipment is to 
be provided at no cost to the employee, 
and includes the use of these itemi os 
may Ik* necessary to protect employees 
at each particular work situation from 
exposure to benzene: including, where 
appropriate, such items as face shields, 
gloves, aprons, coveralls, or footwear. 

Contact with liquid benzene irritates 
the eyes and when there is a realistic 
possibility of splashing the eyes, 
prerjiutions are needed. Eye and face 
protection is currently required by 29 
CFR 1910.133. and the types of safely 
gogglfrs and face shields required by this 
section to prevent eye and face iniury 
arc rt*adtiy available from safety 
products companies nationwide. 

The requirement in this proposed 
benenc standard has been changed from 
the 1978 final benzene standard to 
require personal protective equipment 
*\vhere appropriate to limit dermal 
exposure to liquid benzene** instead of 
the former requirement to provide and 
assure the use of "impermeable 
protective clothing and equipment.** 
Dermol contact is to be **limitod**. and 
obviously, prevented w'here possible. 
The language of this proposal is 
performance oriented to allow the 
employer sufficient flexibility to provide 
the protective equipq^ent for dermal 
exposure which will be necessary to 
protect employees In particular work 
situations. The 1978 provision was In the 
exposure limit paragraph and it 
attempted to prevent all skin contact. 
This proposed standard Is intended to 
minimize not prohibit skin contact. The 
proposed provision is simple to achieve 
and is a normal precaution which should 
be taken with any toxic chemical. 

Hence. OSHA docs not believe a 
detailed risk assessment for skin 
absorption is needed. 


Essentially the current proposal is 
performance-oriented and requires the 
employer to survey the work situation. 
The following examples illustrate 
OSHA’s intent in carrying out this 
provision. If the possibility of benzene 
skin contact is slight, the employer need 
not provide protective clothing. 

However. If the employee docs become 
splashed with benzene or other 
substances containing benzene, the 
clothing must be immediately removed 
and the enpioyee directed to wash the 
effected area and put on clean clothing. 

If the possibility of benzene skin 
contact is frequent the employer should 
examine changing the employer’s 
control methodology since airborne 
levels arc likely to be over the PEL. In 
addition, the employer then must 
provide impermeable gloves, other 
appropriate protective clothing and 
aprons. They must be washed and 
changed at appropriate intervals. In 
addition, they must be sufficienlly 
protective or changed often enough so 
that benzene wetted clothing is not kept 
in contact with the skin for more than a 
few moments. This is what OSHA 
intends by the concept of limiting skin 
contact. 

This approach grants an employer 
flexibility to achieve the goal of 
minimizing benzene contact with the 
skin in a manner the employer chooses. 
However, being performance oriented, it 
is of necessity more general and 
requires the employer to consider the 
employer's manufacturing processes to 
achieve the desired goal in the manner 
that the employer believes Is most 
efficient. This provision is not intended 
to allow the employee to come into 
regular contact with benzene or benzene 
contaminated substances. 

Studies conducted on protective 
clolliing and materials have shown that 
permeation data depend on benzene 
concentration, thickness of protective 
material, temperature, and age of the 
protective clothing (Weeks and McLeod. 
1982; ACCIH. 1983) (Ex. No. 159-4.159- 
97 ). IJquid benzene that may be spilled 
on aprons, coveralls, or footwear or 
other protective clothing other than 
gloves can be wiped off within a few 
minutes time. Therefore, the materials 
used to make these types of protective 
clothes need to be impervious to 
benzene only for a few minutes. 
However, the liquid benzene 
permeability rate for materials used to 
make gloves needs to be greater since it 
is less likely that it would be wiped off. 
Breakthrough times of benzene through 
various protective clothing materials 
differ widely, and the choice of material 
for protection against benzene 
breakthrough depends on the type of 


operation involved and length of time of 
contact, other solvents present, and 
other factors. There is at least one 
substance which can be used for making 
gloves and other protective clothing, 
viton. which is claimed to have a 900 
minute breakthrough time for benzene. 
OSHA feels, therefore, that the use of 
personal protective equipment is 
feasible to prevent eye contact and to 
limit dermal exposure to benzene in all 
but one industry sector. 

In comments received in response to 
OSHA*s Request for Information, 
various lire manufacturing companies 
and the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association (RMA) contended that in 
the tire manufacturing industry, lire 
builders cannot use gloves of any type, 
'fhey argued that gloves interfere 
substantially with tire production and 
can partially dissolve and become tacky 
when exposed at or to benzene- 
containing solvent, thereby creating a 
safety hazard if a worker's hand b^ame 
stuck to a rotating unfinished tire. 

Tires are typically built one ply at a 
time on a rotating drum. The industry 
stated that manual contact with the 
"tacky** rubber (rubber coated with 
benzene-Gontaining solvent) is 
necessary for positioning each ply on 
the drum and for ensuring complete 
adhesion biftween plies or between the 
plips and treads. 

The industry argued that the loss of 
manual contact necessary for the 
propoer "feel** would also significantly 
interfere with the tire builder’s ability to 
build tires safely and with good quality. 
(Ex. No. 142-9. The RMA. page 10-11) 

OSflA has preliminarily concludcKl 
that gloves are not a good solution for 
controlling dermal contact with benzene 
containing liquids in tire building 
operations. Tire manufacturers can 
come into compliance with the standard 
without using ^oves by using solvents 
initially with less than 0.5 percent 
benzene and after S years with less than 
0.1 percent benzene which is feasible as 
discussed above. However, direct skin 
contact with hydrocarbon solvents is in 
general not a good idea because such 
contact causes the skin to become 
excessively dry and may cause cracking. 
Consequently, it is believed advisable to 
explore the idea of using barrier creams, 
improve work practices, and the 
wearing of gloves to avoid such contact 
where practical. 

After the internal draft of the 
proposed standard and preamble had 
been completed. OSHA received a letter 
dated February 16,1984 from the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association (Ex.^No. 157) 
concurred in by the United Rubber 
Workers Union recommending slightly 
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diffenml provisions to reduce skin 
absorption, OSllA believes the 
provisions in the proposed standard on 
balance meet the concerns of the RMA 
and URW. However, after considering 
their more extensive comments and 
other comments in the public 
proceeding. OSMA will of course, make 
any appropriate changes to the proposed 
provision* 

/. S^edica! SurveiHance: Paragraph (ij 

The proposed standard requires that 
each employer institute a medical 
surveillance program for all employees 
who are exposed at or above the action 
level and below tbc PFX for 30 or more 
days per yean for any employee who is 
exposed above the for 10 da>*s or 
more per yean and for any employ ee 
who was exposed above 10 ppm in the 
past for more than 30 days in a year 
while employed by the current employer 
prior to the effective date of the 
standard In addition* medical 
examinations arc to be provided for 
employees exposed to an emergency 
situation* 

The purpose of medical surveillance is 
the prevention or detection of 
abnormalities which may occur in some 
workers exposed to bensene under th# 
proposed standard The risk assessment 
indicates that there is a quantified 
tncreased incidence of leukemia. The 
survey of the literature also indicates 
that cytoponias and aplastic anemias 
may occur. For these reasons, OSHA 
considers regular medical surveillance 
for benzene workers exposed at or 
above the action level to be necessary. 

In addition, there will be a number of 
workers who hav'e an increased risk of 
de veloping leukemia as a result 
exposure to concentratioDS above 10 
ppm in the past. OSHA requests 
comments on whether medical 
examinations are needed for employees 
who had signiftcanl benztme exposure 
with prior employers. 

Yandfs submission to the 1977 
benzene hearings reviews a number of 
papers which indicate that removal from 
exposure wiU in most cases result in 
reversal of cytopenias and the majority 
of uplasias. There is also evidence from 
Legga» Hunter. Hamilton and Vigliani 
that progressiva reductions in benzene 
exposures have resulted in a reduction 
in cases of benzene hemopathy. 
including leukemia. 

Direct observation of the reduction in 
cases of leukemia following reduction in 
exposurt is less easy to quantify than 
other effects on the blood principally 
because most studies have not had a 
continuous follow-up for more than 10 
years subsequent to reduction or 
elimination of benzene exposures 


(Hembcrg. Vigliani) (Ex. No. 1S9>36. 
128--1S). Goldstein (Ex. Nos. 159>106) is 
of the opinion that workers previously 
exposed to air levels higher than 10 ppm 
benzene should have their blood 
examined when the new standard is 
promulgated. Unless these workers are 
further exposed at or above the action 
level and fall under the provisions of the 
standard, routine monitoring on the 
basis of previous exposures alone is not 
necessary. Because case recognition by 
routine monitoring may not necessarily 
detect leukemia before the clinical 
manifestations appear, OSHA believes 
that any individual who develops early 
signs and symptoms of leukemia, such 
as fatigue, bruising, bleeding or any 
other 8>7nptom5 which might be 
attributable to benzene exposure should 
consult the physician who normally 
carries out routine surveillance as soon 
as possible* 

OSHA concludes from the evidence 
reviewed that appropriate and adequate 
medical surveillance as prescribed is 
essential. The aim of medical 
surv'eilhince is to detect cytopenias or 
aplasias due to exposunr to benzene at a 
stage when these conditions are 
rev'ersible by reducing or eUminating 
further bem^e exposure, and to 
provide early recognition and possible 
remission and/or increased survival 
time for those who have already 
developed leukemia. 

It is recognized that some indivKluals 
may be removed for blood dyscraais 
such as cytopenias and aplasias not due 
to benzene exposure. But since these 
individuals may have compromised 
bone marrow function, their removal 
from benzene exposure may prevent the 
progression of such disease. 

In addition, medical surveiliance for 
all workers exposed to benzene above 
the action level will provide more 
comprehensive information on the 
effectiveness of the proposed standard 
in reducing disease than has previously 
been possible. 

The aim of medical surveiliance may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Early detection and reversal of 
cytopenias and aplasias. 

2. The prevention of some leukemias 
by reducing dose to the more susceptible 
workers. 

3. Early recognition and treatment of 
those cases of leukemia which might 
occur and improvement in remission 
rate and duration. 

4. Better evidence of the effectiveness 
of the proposed standard. 

Salient papers in the medical 
literature and opinions of scientific and 
regulatory bodies w^hich have a special 
bearing on medical surveillance can be 
found in recent reviews (Ex. Nos. 2-3. 


128-59.126.159>105)* This section 
presents additional opinions in standard 
medical and hematological textbooks to 
explain the reasons for the tests 
specified and their frequency. The 
information reflects a consensus of the 
vast majority of the medical community 
and forms a basis for the expected 
to.xidty and illness which a medical 
surveiilaace program must taiget for 
prevention or detection. 

The large volume of published 
medical literature on benzene toxicity 
unequivocally establishes that chronic 
exposure to this chemical is causally 
associated moat commonly with acute 
myelocytic leukemia (AML) and its 
variants, as well as aplastic anemia and 
varied combinations of suppression of 
the crthrocyte count (anemia) and/or 
the leucocyte cell count (leukopenia) 
and/or the thrombocyte count 
(thrombocytopenia). When all of these 
cell counts are below normal the 
condition is designated as pancytopenia. 
Benzene has also been associated to 
lesser degree with other hematologic 
disorders, including chronic 
myelogenous leukemia, acute and 
chronic lymphatic leukemia, multiple 
myeloma, paroxysmal nocturnal 
hemoglobinuria (PNH) and various 
forms of lymphoma including Hodgkins 
disease. 

Cecil's Textbook of Medicine (Ex. No. 
159-105) states that ''Workers exposed 
to benzene have an increased risk of 
acute myelogenous leukemianfAML). In 
these patients, bone marrow hypoplasia 
and/or pancirtopenia often prec^e the 
diagnosis of leukemia,** 

Harrison's Principles of Medicine (Ex. 
Na 159-82) states; 

By far the most importnfit manifestation of 
chronic exposure to beazene is bone marrow 
depression, which may progress to aplastic 
ansemis and complste spluilx of the bone 
marrow. Individual susceptibility to this 
effect varies grostly and may not become 
apparent for months after the Initrsl exposure 
to the poison. 

In Cancer Medicine 1982 [Ex. No. 159- 
26), it is stated that 

The dntgs implicstcd as leukemogens are. 
all known U> cause bone marrow depression 
and/or aplasia. The only compound with an 
unequivocal relationship to AML is benzol 
Exposure to benzol sometimes seemingly 
trivial Has been followed by the development 
of AML with or without the dinically 
recognized intetmediste steps of aplastic 
anaemia, other cytopenias. myelofibrosis or 
myeloid metaplasia. 

Benzol is synonymous with benzene. 

Winlrobe*s textbook (Ex, No. 159-102) 
states: 

A variety of chemicali and drugs have 
bean suggested as possible leukemogenic 
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agents in human leukemia, but only benzene 
can be undquivocalty implicated. 

Distnibances of the hematopoietic aystem. 
especially marrow aplasia with 
pancytopenia, in workers chrondally 
exposed to benzene, have been recognized 
for many years. The overwhelming 
predominance of AML or closely related 
syndromes, ofter preceded by periods of 
aplasia with panc^openia, in such workers 
provides compelling evidence for an eUologic 
relationship. 

Wintrobe further states: 

Benzene has been know as a cause of fatal 
aplastic anaemia since Sdntesson*s 
description (1897) of 4 cases in workers in a 
bicycle tire factory .... the classic picture of 
leukopenia, thrombocytopenia, and poisoning 
by benzene. Among exposed workers the 
most common abnormality reported was 
anemia (48%). Next in frequency was 
macroc^osis (47%). thrombocytopenia (33%) 
and leukopenia (15%) 

Wintrobc adds: 

There are great variations in susceptibility 
to benzene poisoning. Evidence of poisoning 
may appear in a few weeks or only after 
many years of exposure, or it may not be 
discovered until the onset of infection long 
after exposure has ceased. Any degree of 
exposure is potentially dangerous. 

The chapter on AML in Cancer 
Medicine (Ex. No. 159-26) includes the 
following: 

The pre-treatment performance status 
correlates with prognosis. Those with few or 
no symptoms have a better survival them 
those with incapacitating symptoms. This is 
as expected since performance status is a 
summation of many abnormalities including 
age. sepsis, hemon^age and anemia well as 
the individual's reaction to illness. ... The 
presence of infection (defined as a fever 
greater than 101 *F) at the time of diagnosis 
was correlated with a significant decrease in 
complete remission and survival time. 

The information cited establishes 
those medical conditions which a 
surveillance program for benzene 
exposed employees must be designed to 
prevent or delect. The screening lest for 
that purpose is a complete bloc^ count 
(CBC) including a quantitative 
thrombocyte count. From the 
information cited above, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that early 
detection of a dose related marrow 
suppression and removal from benzene 
exposure will in many instances prevent 
the progression to more serious disease 
such as aplastic anemia or leukemia. 

The medical surveillance program can 
be divided into four distinct categories: 
the initial examination, the periodic 
examination, the additional examination 
when blood conditions are abnormal 
and the surveillance examination 
requirements following an emergency 
exposure to benzene. OSHA believes 
that adherence to the requirements of 


the medical surveillance program will 
enable the physician to detect adverse 
health effects of benzene exposure at an 
early and therefore sometimes 
correctable stage, and will aid in 
determining whether an individual can 
wear a respirator. 

Initial Examination 

l1ie first examination is to include a 
detailed occupational and medical 
history, complete physical examination 
and pertinent laboratory evaluation. The 
following areas are to be covered: 

Occupational history. Any past 
exposure to chemicals known to 
adversely effect the bone marrow or any 
past hematologic abnormalities which 
are potentially work related should be 
recorded, as well as details of any 
exposure to radiation. 

Medical history. Any past illness or 
abnormality of the hematopoietic 
system should be carefully evaluated. 
Any medications used by the worker 
whose normal or adverse effects impact 
upon the hematologic or cardiovascular 
system should be carefully noted. 
Smoking habits should be recorded. 

A complete physical examination. 

Laboratory evaluation. A complete 
blood count including a thrombocyte 
count erythrocyte count a leukocyte 
count with differentiat hematocrit 
hemoglobin and erthrocyte indices. 

Some physicians believe that a 
peripheral blood smear is essential to 
routine medical surveillance. Others are 
of the opinion that an automated 
differential count is an appropriate 
secreening technique. OSHA seeks 
comments on this. 

Additional tests as necessary in the 
opinion of the examining physician, 
based on alterations to the components 
of the blood which may be related to 
benzene exposure. 

For workers who may wear a 
respirator for more than 30 days in a 
year, the initial examination is to also 
include: 

A thorough history of difnculties 
involving the cardiopulmonary system 
should be noted. A chest x-ray and 
spirometric test of pulmonary function 
shall be performed. The spirometry shall 
be done consistent with the 
recommendation of the American 
Thoracic Society, and include at a 
minimum a forced vital capacit>* (FVC) 
and a forced expiratory volume at 1 
second (FEVi). It should be kept in mind 
that normal values for spirometric tests 
in blacks can be significantly lower than 
those for the general population (Ex. 
Nos. 159-49.159-107). 

During physical examination special 
attention should be given the eyes 
(contact lenses or spectacle wearing 


may cause difficulty with full face mask 
or half mask wearing respectively and 
the requirements should be consistent 
with the respirator standard), ears 
(perforated tympanic membranes], facial 
contour (respirator fits), skin (facial 
irritation from respirators] and cardio 
pulmonary system. 

The purposes of the initial medical 
examinations are: (1) To establish the 
current health status of an employee 
and whether employment in areas with 
benzene exposure is appropriate, (2) to 
determine adverse health effects 
resulting from previous exposures to 
benzene or other chemicals, or 
radiation, (3] to provide a baseline 
against which future occupational health 
examination results may be measured, 
and (4) to determine whether the 
individual can safely wear a respirator. 
OSHA believes that the described 
examination will elicit the appropriate 
information to assess the initial worker 
health condition and allow for future 
precise medical monitoring. 

The detailed medical history will aid 
the physician in interpreting the results 
of the tests. The baseline blood count is 
important. First, individual counts vary 
and knowing the individual baseline 
allows the physician to more prescisely 
monitor changes which may result from 
benzene exposures. Secondly, most of 
the employees monitored will have had 
prior benzene exposures, many at levels 
higher than the new PEL. The initial 
count will provide information for the 
physician to base a recommendation of 
whether further benzene exposure is 
appropriate. 

The pulmonary function tests (PFT) 
and x-ray required as baseline 
procedures are to assure that those 
people who are required to a negative 
pressure respirator will not be 
compromised by a pulmonary deficit not 
detected by regular clinical 
examinations. The pulmonary function 
lest will pick up obstructive and 
restrictive pulmonary disease while the 
x-ray is designed to pick up lesions 
which may be clinically silent. There are 
various views among members of the 
medical community as to whether the 
chest x-ray on the initial and periodic 
medical examinations should be 
required by the standard or whether the 
chest x-rays should be left to the 
discretion of the examining physician. 
Therefore, OSHA seeks comments on 
this issue. 

The physicians should, in addition, 
consider if in their opinion it is 
necessary to evaluate the worker’s 
ability to wear a respirator during a 
simulation of the physical stresses of Ihs 
actual work environment and consider 
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whether additional laboratory testa such 
assn electrocardiogram, single breath 
diffunlng ca|>ad!y or other pulmonary 
funcfiofi tests are necessary. 

Ppriodtc Examination 

OSliA proposes perioclic medical 
examinations to be administered twice 
yearly hi order to detect at an early 
ftage the pathological changes that lead 
to the more serious diseases caused or 
aggravated by benxene exposure. By 
(ietectiiig abnormalities early, workers 
may be removed from further benzene 
exposum. These measures should 
prevent significant morbidity and may 
improve pro^osia in individual cases. 
0SfiA*s prebminary determination that 
fxarmnations should be given twice 
each year is based upon the fad that the 
serious diseases associated with 
benzene exposure can develop rapidly 
end therefore relatively frequent 
examinations at appropriate intervals 
are necessary to institute removal and 
so avoid exposure to a greater total 
dose. 

Specificany. in Ught of the proven 
coanectioo between benzene and AML 
and aplastic anemia and because 
abnormaUlies which may precede these 
diseases are often evident before the 
oDset of the disease and in some cases 
can be reversed OSHA believes 
periodic examinations are necessary for 
the following reasons. 

1 . Early detection of marrow 
suppression before the call counts are 
low enough to be life threatening, 
followed by removal should, in affected 
persons prevent significant morbidity 
including hemorrhage or infection or 
mortahty (Ex. No. 142-31). 

2 . Employee questioning and 
counseling during the periodic 
examination to determine possible 
exposure to other bone marrow toxins 
|»uch as alcohol, medications such as 
biitazolidlcie;, chloramphenicol, 
minmnos u p p ressive and antineoplastic 
sgents). and other chemicals at work, in 
hobbies and in the home may enable the 
physician to counsel the employee as to 
reducing risks. 

OSliA believes that by structuring 
periodic examination around these 
goals, the ov erail objective of 
Bignificontly reducing benzene related 
adverse health effects can be achieved. 
As noted above, early detection of 
ahnormalitlet can extend and save 
lives. The twice yearly frequency is 
particularly important in detecting 
i^rrow suppression because the normal 
hfe span of the red blood cells is 120 
dsys (Ex. No, 15^102). the platelets may 
h« gone in 9 to 12 days (Ex. No. 159-102), 
•nd the neutrophils (the most important 
^hite blood cell to be suppressed) can 


be lost in 4 to 10 days (Ex. No. 15B-102). 
Early recognition followed by treatment 
and/or removal of the worker from any 
exposiire to benzene is expected to 
decrease the incidence of benzene 
related diseases or prolong life In cases 
of leukemia. 

OSHA also proposes periodic medical 
re-evaluation of workers required to 
wear respirators. The evaluation is 
necessary because the development of 
an illness or the use of a new 
medication which may affect the 
cardiovascular system must be assessed 
for its possible bearing on respirator 
wearing. This will enable the physician 
to determine whether the individual can 
safely continue to wear the respirator or 
whether the employee should be fitted 
with another type or removed from any 
area for which a respirator may be 
necessary. 

Pulmonary function tests need not be 
repeated on an annual basis since no 
additional infonnation is likely to be 
derived from such practice but repetition 
over a three year period is consldored to 
be a reasonable assurance that the 
worker who is required to wear a 
respirator has not developed some 
significant pulmonary diMbility over the 
preceding three years. X-rays need not 
be repeated more frequently than once 
every five years. Neither of these 
restrictions preclude the physician from 
using cither PPl'^a or X-rays more 
frequently, if in the clinic^ judgement of 
the physician they are required. 

Additional Examinations 

The purpose of the initial and periodic 
examinations is to screen for employees 
who have developed abnormalities. 
When abnormalities in the blood are 
detected, an additional blood, 
examination shall be carried out to 
confirm the findings. If the second test 
shows abnormalities which cause 
concern to the phyiidan. the employee 
shall be remov*ed temporarily fn^ 
exposure to benzene and the examining 
physician shall refer the employee to a 
hematologist/intemist for further 
examination unless the examining 
physician has good reason to believe 
such additionai referral is not needed. 
The purpose of removal at this stage is 
to avoid the possibility of deterioration 
in the employee's blo^ pichue due to 
continued exposure to benzene. The 
purpose of consultation with a 
hematologist/intemist is to provide the 
necessary special tests and expertise to 
make a diagnosis and to advise on 
treatment and also advise whether 
continued or future exposure would be 
an unacceptable risk to the health of the 
worker. 


Certain abnormalities found through 
routine screening are of greater 
significance in a benzene exposed 
worker and warrant immediate 
consultation with a specialist. 
Thrombocytopenia and macrocytosis 
are considered important but anemia, 
leukopenia and an abnormal differential 
connt should also alert the physician. In 
the case of microcytic anemias a 
thorough search for other causes of this 
type of anemia should be made prior to 
deciding that referral to a hematologist/ 
internist is necessary. 

Comment to OSHA has indicated that 
due to the varied geographic availability 
of hematologists, immediate 
consultation will not always be possible. 
In this situation immediate consultation 
with a board certified/eligible internist 
will be necessary. Future availability of 
specialty consultation has been 
questioned in Dr. Flshbeck’s section of 
the American Petroleum Institutes' 
submission (Ex. No. 142-31). However. 
American Medical Association statistics 
show that as of 31 December 1980 there 
were 67,079 internal medicine specialists 
in the United States^ clearly enough to 
permit immediate consultation in any 
area of the country (Ex. No. 15B-6). 

The values that OSHA has selected 
for the lower limits of normal conform 
with typical recommendations 
(Appendix A, Ex. No. 159-105, It should 
be remembered that these suggestions 
represent 95% confidence intervals, 
therefore 2.5% of the normal population 
will have values that fall below tliese 
lower limits. Data from the First 
National Health and Nutrition 
Examination Survey show variations In 
the normal range for white cell counts 
related to age. sex. race, and smoking 
habits (Ex. No. 159-56). Similarly, 
variations occur in the normal ranges for 
other blood elements especially with 
regard to sex and geography, llios, all 
thm factors need td be considered 
when defining acceptable levels of 
formed blood elements for 
preemployment assessment as part of 
routine medical surveillance and for 
decisions to refer benzene workers to a 
hematologist/inlemist Clearly, an 
important element in dectsionmaking is 
the preemployment white cell count 
Any progressive change in the white cell 
count or any other bl(^ parameter 
must be carefully monitorecL taking into 
account not only the precision of the 
method but also the variation which 
occurs. A count of 4,000 white blood 
cells per mm* is proposed as the lower 
limit for normal Mow which referral is 
necessary; any value below this also 
needs to be assessed against the 
preemployment level taking into account 
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i;u* frictors citeJ above. Comparison of 
ceU rouiils against the 
iniiiviJuiirs baseline coanl from a pre* 
empfoymcnl or other previous 
( Valuation will be helpful in delecting 
wholbcr ony abnormality exists. 

Raised white blood cell counts may be 
caused by various infections, physical 
ac tivity and smoking. However, a rapid 
increase in white blood cells 
particularly with abnormal differential 
count may indicate the onset of 
leukemia. Since such onsets may be 
sudden and progress rapidly, any 
b6n7.enc expos^ worker who feels 
unwell and mainfests symptoms of 
fatigue, weakness, loss of appetite* 
liruising. hemorrhage, or unexplained 
fever should be encouraged to report at 
tfnee to a physician. Medical and blood 
examinations should be carried out 
immediately. If the physician considers 
it necessary, the worker may be referred 
directly to a hematologist/intemist since 
early treatment of leukemia may 
increase the length of survival. 

Setting the upper limit of the white 
cell count that requires consultation is 
more difficult. Wintrobe*s Clinical 
Hematology (Appendix A) recommends 
an upper limit of normal of 10.000 cells/ 
mm^ However, it has l>e€n pointed out 
that using this value in the working 
population, where external stresses such 
as exercise can produce an elevated 
white cell count with a normal 
differential count may be problematic. 
Wintrobe*8 current textbook (Ex. No. 
159-102) also supports this concept. 

The main screening goal at the upper 
limit of normal in this working 
population is the detection of leukemia. 
Comments from Cancer Medicine (Ex. 
No. 159-26) on white cell counts in AML 
are helpful. Cancer Medicine reports 
that the median white count of over 
1.500 patients with AML was between 
15.000 and 20.000/ul. Ten percent of the 
patients had white counts lower than 
2.000/ul. Slightly over one-quarter of the 
patients had white counts less than 
5.000/uL Cancer medicine also states 
that, **When the leukocyte level is 
elevated the circulating cells are usually 
predominately leukemic'* 

Therefore, recognizing slightly 
elevated white cell counts secondary to 
the working environment OSHA has 
decided not to recommend an upper 
level of normal for WBC. Worker 
protection will be maintained by 
stipulating that all leukocyte differential 
counts, with abnormalities in the 
segmented neutrophil and its precursors 
require consideration of consultation 
with a specialist. 

OSHA believes that the above 
guidelines for interpreting the CBC, 
including consideration of referral to a 


specialist when counts reach the 
specified levels, arc supported by 
current medical knowledge and are 
necessary to adequately protect 
workers. Some commenters, such as the 
American Petroleum institute (Ex. No. 
142-31) have criticized similar CBC 
interpretation guidelines because of the 
number of evaluations that will be 
triggered by abnormal blood counts. 
However. OSHA believes the risks of 
serious adverse health effects such as 
leukemia, aplastic anemia, or 
pancytopenia, coupled with possibility 
of reversal, treatment and improved 
prognosis, warrant the above 
enumerated provisions. The lowering of 
exposures to 1 ppm will mean that the 
number of referrals will be small. Of 
course. OSHA welcomes and 
encourages public comment on these 
issues and its final decision will be 
based on the record evidence. 

Emergency Exposures 

Following an emergency situation in 
which a worker is exposed to an excess 
amount of benzene, documentation of 
enhanced absorption of benzene through 
a urinary phenol test is required so that 
increas^ medical surveillance can be 
initiated, if needed. The most 
extensively used and validated method 
of detection in this situation is the 
urinary phenol test (Ex. No. 159-82). 
Elevated urinary phenol levels can occur 
without benzene exposure (Ex. No. 159- 
29], but these rare instances do not 
detract from the overall effectiveness of 
the test when overexposure has 
occurred. 

If urinary phenol is high, the employer 
must provide a complete blood count of 
the employee at the end of 3 months 
following emergency* exposure to 
determine if blood abnormalities have 
developed from the exposure. If they 
have, a referral to a specialist and 
treatment may be needed. 

Technology permits automated gas- 
chromatographic analysis for benzene in 
blood (Ex. No. 159-43). At the levels of 
exposure currently prevalent In the 
working environment it appears that 
measurement of blood benzene (Ex. No. 
159-13)) or breath benzene (Ex. No. 159- 
10) may have valuable potential. Since 
benzene is rapidly metabolized, the 
timing of such tests may be critical. 
Comments are request^ on whether 
such tests should be required. 

Additional Provision 

This standard provides that all 
examinations and procedures shall be 
performed by or under the supervision 
of a licensed physician without cost to 
the employee. A physician is the most 
qualified person to super\ise the test. 


analyze the results and make 
recommendations. 

The proposed 8tandard>rcquires thal 
the employer provide the examining 
physician with certain information. This 
includes: 

(1) A copy of the regulations and 
appendices. 

(2) A description of the employee’s 
duties as related to exposure. 

(3) The employee's representative 
exposure level, 

(4) Information regarding the use of 
personal protective equipment, end 

(5) Information from previous work 
related medical examinations not 
otherwise available to the physician. 
The purpose of making this information 
available to the physician is to aid in the 
evaluation of the employee's health in 
relation to assigned duties and 
determine fitness to wear personal 
protective equipment when required. 

For each examination required under 
this section the employer shall obtain a 
written opinion from the examining 
physician which shall include: 

1. The physician's opinion as to 
whether the employee has any detected 
medical conditions or is taking any 
medication which would place the 
employee at increased risk of materid! 
impairment from exposure to benzene or 
from the use of personal protection 
equipment. 

2. An opinion as to the employee’s 
ability to wear a respirator when it is 
required. 

3. A statement that the employee has 
been informed by the physician of the 
results of the medical examination and 
any medical conditions resulting from 
benzene exposure which require further 
explanation or treatment. 

The physician shall not reveal in the 
written opinion given to the employer 
specific fmdings of diagnoses unrelated 
to occupational exposure to benzene. 
l*he purpose of this provision is to 
protect the privacy of the employee by 
not having the physician reveal non- 
occupational related conditions to the 
employer. This provision has been 
included in prior standards. OSHA 
requests comments on this provision. 

The employer shall provide a copy of 
the physician's written opinion to the 
affected employee within 15 days of its 
receipt. The requirement that the 
employee be provided with a copy of the 
physician's written opinion will ensure 
that the employee is informed of the 
results of the medical examination. 

Medical Removal 

OSHA has proposed that medical 
removal from further benzene exposure 
should occur in two circumstances. The 
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first Is temporary removal when the 
plant physician considers that referral to 
a hematologist/intemist is necessary 
while waiting for the hematologist/ 
internist report The justification for 
temporary medical removal by the plant 
phpidan while awaiting consultation 
by the hematologist/intemist is based 
on the fact that in some cases, blood 
abnormalities may rapidly progress to 
serious and possibly life-threatening 
disease, and continued exposure could 
risk such an event. 

Decause of the complex nature of 
possible early blood changes, the 
decision to refer an employee to a 
hematologist/intemist is a judgment by 
the plant physician. A fall in one or 
more types of blood cells from the 
individuars own baseline counts, even 
though still %vithin the laboratory range 
of normal* may be a significant sign. 
Indeed, the complexity of the initial 
blood abnormalities is the reason for 
referral to a hematologist/intemist. 

Second, following the findings of the 
hematologist/intemist. it will 
nijcessary to decide whether the 
employee can return to work involving 
benzene exposure or whether the 
employee shall be kept away from 
further benzene exposure either 
permanently or until the blood has 
relumed to normal. If removal is 
temporary, an estimate is to be made of 
the probable removal period and the 
times of further follow-up examinations. 
OSHA considers that at a PEL of 1 ppm 
such removal procedures will be 
minimal in number. 

There are several reasons for 
temporary or permanent removal on the 
advice of the hematologist/intemist 
Early removal has the best chance of 
enabling the blood to return to normal. 
Continued exposure could cause serious 
progressive and possibly fatal disease, 
sometimes with rapid onset. As just 
discussed, blood conditions can 
deteriorate rapidly during conditions of 
continuing exposure. Removal and 
treatment may prevent death, cure 
illness or improve the employee's 
condition. Those factors are also 
discussed at greater length above. 

OSIIA has not specifically proposed 
that an employee temporarily or 
permanently removed from areas of 
benzene exposure be provided with 
another job in an area with no benzene 
exposure. OSHA would expect that 
employers in a position to do so would 
do this, and that the details of such a 
transfer are best left to collective 
bargaining and employer personnel 
policies. However, OSHA invites 
evidence and comment on whether there 
ia health justification for including a 
provision on this matter and on whether 


such a provision should be accompanied 
by wage retention In the standard. 

OSHA will of course consider all such 
comment and evidence in determining 
whether such a provision should be 
included in a final standard. 

/. Communication of benzene hazards to 
employees: Paragraph (j) 

In this proposed benzene standard. 
OSHA included a new paragraph 
entitled: ''Communication of benzene 
hazards to employees", This paragraph 
addresses the issue of transmitting 
information to employees about the 
hazards of benzene through the use of: 

(1) Signs and labels. (2) material safety 
data sheets, and (3) information and 
training. Previous OSHA health 
standards generally included separate 
paragraphs on employee information 
and training and signs and labels. This 
standard incorporates both of those 
areas into this single paragraph, along 
with material safety data sheet 
provisions to be consistent with a recent 
OSHA rule which addresses these 
areas. 

On November 25.1983, the 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration published its final rule 
on Hazard Communication at 46 FR 
53280 (29 CFR 1910.1200). The hazard 
communication standard requires all 
chemical manufacturers and importers 
to assess the hazards of the chemicals 
they produce or import, and all 
manufacturing employers to provide 
information concerning the hazards of 
such chemicals to their employees. The 
standard provides that: 'This 
transmittal of information is to be 
accomplished by means of 
comprehensive hazard communication 
programs, which are to include 
container labeling and other forms of 
warning, material safety data sheets and 
employee training." 

Since the Hazard Communication 
Standard "is intended to address 
comprehensively the issue of evaluating 
and communicating chemical hazards to 
employees", OSHA proposes this new 
paragraph entitled "Communication of 
benzene hazards to employees" in an 
effort to avoid repetition of those 
requirements now comprehensively laid 
out in § 1910.1200. In addition, this new 
paragraph has been developed with the 
intent of avoiding placement of a 
duplicate administrative burden on 
those employers attempting to comply 
with the requirements of several 
different applicable OSHA health 
standards, while at the same time 
providing the necessary protection 
afforded employees under the 
provisions for signs and labels, materiid 
safety data sheets, and employee 


information and training. It should bo 
noted that while the communications of 
benzene hazards paragraph of the 
benzene standard has been designed to 
be substantively as consistent as 
possible with the hazard 
communications standard, the hazard 
communication standard addresses the 
responsibility of employers to 
downstream employers. The 
communication of benzene hazards 
paragraph of the benzene standard only 
requires that each covered employer 
make the signs and labels, material 
safety data sheets and training and 
information available to that employer's 
employees. The communication of 
benzene paragraph of the benzene 
standard is to cover all industry 
segments covered by the benzene 
standard. 

The proposed standard requires that 
regulated areas be posted with signs 
stating: "Danger, Benzene. Cancer 
llazaH. Flammable-No Smoking. 
Authorized Personnel Only, Respirator 
Required." The proposed standard 
intends that the posting of these signs 
will serve as a warning to employees 
who may otherwise not know they are 
entering a regulated area. Such warning 
signs are required to be posted 
whenever a regulated area exists, that 
is. whenever the permissible exposure 
limit is exceed^. For some work sites, 
regulated areas exist as a permanent 
situation, where there is an area where 
exposures cannot be reduced below the 
PEL by the use of engineering controls. 
In those situations the signs are needed 
to warn employees not to enter the area 
unless they are wearing respirators and 
unless there is a need for entering the 
area. 

Regulated areas may also exist on a 
temporary basis, for example, during 
maintenance and/or emergency 
situations. The use of warning signs in 
these types of situations is also 
important, since a maintenance or 
emergency situation would represent by 
nature a new or unexpected exposure to 
employees who are regularly scheduled 
to work at these sites. The posting of 
signs at the occurrence of an emergency 
or maintenance situation will help to 
prevent unnecessar>' exposures to 
workers who may not otherwise know 
or expect excessive benzene exposure 
levels and serves to warn employees of 
the need to wear respirators. These 
signs are intended to supplement the 
training which employees arc to receive 
under the other provisions of this 
paragraph, since even trained 
employees need to be reminded of the 
locations of regulated areas and of the 
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precautions necessary to be taken 
before entering these dangerous areas. 

The proposed standard specifies the 
wording of the warning signs for 
regulated areas in order to assure that 
the proper warning is given to 
employees. OSHA feels that the use of 
the word ^'Danger" is appropriate, based 
on the epidemiological evidence of the 
human carcinogenicity of benzene. 
**Danger*' is used to attract the attention 
of workers, to alert them to the fact that 
they are in an area where the 
permissible exposure limit is exceeded, 
and to emphasize the importance of the 
message that follows. The use of the 
word ^*Uanger'* is also consistent with 
other recent OSHA health standards 
dealing with carcinogens. The proposed 
sign requirement also requires that the 
legend **Ro8pirator Required** be 
included on the warning sign. While 
OSHA recognizes that some employees 
entering the regulated areas may not be 
I xposed above either the S4)our PEL of 1 
ppm or the STEL of 5 ppm as averaged 
over a 15-minute peri^. it is still 
possible that many employees who are 
assigned to work in these areas may 
remain in these locations for long 
enough periods of time so that they 
would be needlessly overexposed to 
benztme without the use of respirators. 
To ensure that these employees are 
adequately protected, it is necessary 
that the sign alert them to the need to 
wear respirators. 

*rhe requirements for signs and labels 
are consistent with section 6(b)(7) of the 
OSH Act. which prescribes the use of 
labels or other appropriate forms of 
warning to apprise employees of the 
hazards to which they are exposed. In 
addition, the OSHA Hazard 
Communication standard requires that, 
if a hazardous chemical is regulated by 
OSI lA in a substance'Spedftc health 
standard, *‘the chemical manufacturer, 
importer, distributor or employer shall 
ensure that the labels or other forms of 
warning used are in accordance with the 
requirements of that standard.** (see 29 
era 1910.1200(0(3)). Therefore, this 
proposed benzene standard, at 
paragraph li)(1)(i) states the specific 
labeling (and sign) requirements that 
must be used to warn employees of the 
hazards to which they are exposed 

Paragraph (i)(l)(ii) requires that labels 
or other appropriate forms of warning 
must be provided for containers (as 
defined in the Definitions paragraph of 
this section) of benzene ivithin the 
workplace in accordance with the 
requirements of the Hazard 
Communication standard. OSHA is 
proposing a specific labeling 
requirement which reads: **Caation. 


Contains Benzene. Cancer Hazard.** 
Paragraph ()HlUlu) further requries that 
this same legend be affixed to 
containers of benzene leaving the 
workplace. Again such labeling is to be 
in accordance with requirements of 
i 1910.1200(f). As stated in the Scope 
and Application section of this standard, 
and consistent with OSHA*8 Hazard 
Communication standard, these labeling 
requirements do not apply to pipelines. 

OSHA also proposes in this proposed 
benzene standard to require the 
employer to obtain or develop and to 
distribute and provide accitss to a 
material safety data sheet for benzene 
in accordance with the requirements of 
29 CFR 1910.1200(g). OSHA feels that a 
properly completed material safety data 
sheet (MSDS), if readily avalalble to 
employees, can serve as an excellent, 
concise source of information regarding 
the hazards associated with benzene. 
OSHA's primary intent in this section of 
the proposed standard, as staled in its 
recently promulgated Hazard 
Communication standard, is to ensure 
that employees will receive as much 
information as is needed concerning the 
hazards posed by chemicals in their 
workplaces. The material safety data 
sheet ensures that this information will 
be available to them in a usable, readily 
accessible and concise form. The 
materia) safety sheet also serves as the 
central source of information to 
employees and downstream employers 
who must be provided with the MSDS 
benzene is produced and shipped out of 
the plant. In addition, the MSDS serves 
as the basic source of information on the 
hazards of benzene essential to the 
training provisions of this and other 
applicable health standards. 

Chemical manufacturers and 
importers have the primary 
responsibility, under the Hazard 
Communication standard, to develop or 
prepare the material safety data sheet 
The manufacturer or importer is most 
likely to have the best access to 
information about the product, and is 
therefore responsible for disseminating 
this information to downstream users of 
the material. For employers whose 
employee*8 exposure to benzene is from 
products received from outside sources, 
the information necessary for a 
complete MSDS or the MSDS itself is to 
be obtained from the manufacturer and 
made available to affected employees. 
*rhe requirements for the information 
that is to be contained on (he material 
safety data sheet are explained in detail 
at 29 CFR 19iat200(g). 

Paragraph (i)(3) of this proposixi 
benzene standard requires employers to 
provide employees with information and 


training on benzene at the time of initial 
assignment and at least annually 
thereafter. The training program is to be 
in accordance with the requirements of 
the Hazard Communication standard, 
paragraphs (hHl) and (2). including 
specific information required to be 
provided by that section. In addition, 
employees are to be provided with an 
explanation of the contents of 
Appendices A and B of the final 
benzene standard. Employees are to be 
informed where a copy of the final 
benzene standard is accessible to Ibetn. 
and receive a description of the medic^il 
surveillance program required under 
paragraph (1) of this proposed standaitl. 
Employees are also to receive an 
explanation of the information 
contained in Appendix C on the iiiedii;<il 
surveillance guidelines for benzene. 

OSHA has determined during other 
rulemakings that an information and 
training program, as incorporated in this 
proposi^ standard in an overall 
**Communication of benzene hazards to 
employees** paragraph, is essential to 
inform employees of the hazards to 
which they arc exposed and to providr* 
employees with the necessary 
understanding of the degree to which 
they themselves can contribute toward 
minimizing health hazard potential. As 
part of an overall comunicatlon program 
for employees, training serves to explufn 
and reinforce the information presented 
to employees on labels and materials 
safety data sheets. These written forms 
of information and warning will only be 
successful and relevant when employees 
understand the information presented 
and are aware of the actions to be taken 
to avoid or minimize exposures and 
therefore reduce the possibility of the 
occurrence of adverse health effects. 
Training |s essential to an effective 
overall hazard communication program. 
Active employee participation in 
training sessions can result in the 
effective communication of hazard 
information to employees which can 
further result in workers taking 
conscientious protective actions at their 
)ob duties, thereby decreasing the 
possibility of occupationally-relatcd 
illnesses and injuries. 

OSHA proposes the training provisjan 
of this standi to be in performance- 
oriented, rather than specified and 
detailed language. The proposed 
standard, in requiring training to be in 
accordance with the requirements of 29 
CFR 19iai200. lists the categories of 
infamiation to be transmitted to 
employees and not the specific ways 
that this is to be accomplished. 

OSHA believes that the employer is in 
the best position to determine how the 
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training he or she is providing is being 
receiv^ and absorb^ by the 
employees. OSHA has therefore laid out 
the objectives to be met and the intent 
of its training to ensure employees are 
made aware of the hazards in their 
workplace and how they can help to 
protect themselves. The specifics of how 
this is to be accomplished are left up to 
the employer. 

in response to OSI IA*s Request for 
Information, many comments were 
received that endorsed this approach. 
Conoco, Inc. (Ex, No. 142-27) suggested 

• • that OSHA consider that any 
education and training requirements be 
in performance language, requiring 
employers to determine that employees 
have the necessary health and safety 
information rather than annual 
retraining on exactly the same points. 

• • and, “Conoco’s experience with 
the vinyl chloride standard, which 
details items to be included in annual 
training, has shown such specification 
language to be counter-productive 
because of the required repetition." 

Other conunenters stated that OSIlA's 
Hazard Communication standard 
provides important requirements for 
training provisions and that separate 
requirements for training would only be 
ndundant, burdensome, and 
unnecessary, and therefore should not 
be specifically repeated in the proposed 
benzene rule. OSHA therefore is 
proposing to require a training program 
in accordance with the requirements of 
29 CFR 1910.1200 and intends that the 
use of such performance-oriented 
requirements will encourage employers 
to tailor their training needs to their 
specific workplaces, thereby resulting in 
the most elective training program 
suitable for each specific workplace. 

K. Recordkeeping: Paragraph (k) 

The proposed benzene standard 
requires employers to maintain 
exposure measurement records and 
medical records. These requirements arc 
proposed in accordance with section 
8|c) of the Act which requires employers 
to keep and make available such 
records as the Secretary may proscribe 
as necessary or appropriate for the 
enforcement of the Act. or for 
developing information regarding 
occupational accidents and illnesses. 

The proposal requires that an 
exposure monitoring record be 
established for important data required 
by paragraph (e) cf the proposed 
standard. Records of employee exposure 
nvonitoring resul s are to be maintained 
In ar.cordance with OSHA’s "Access to 
^«ployee Exposure and Medical 
Records." (29 CFR 1910.20). Records 
must include the following information: 


(a) The dates, number, duration, and 
results of each of the samples taken, 
including, where appropriate, a 
description of the procedures used to 
determine representative employee 
exposures: (b) a description of the 
sampling and analytical methods used: 

(c) a description of the type of 
respiratory protective equipment worn, 
if applicable: and (d) the name, social 
security number, job classification and 
exposure levels of the employee 
monitored, and all other employees 
whose exposure the measurement is 
intended to represent. 

The proposal requires that employee 
exposure measurement records be 
maintained for each measurement taken. 
The record may represent several 
employee exposure measurements, if 
representative sampling, as described in 
section (e), is conducted. Each employee 
must have access to the exposure 
monitoring records that represent his or 
her exposure levels, however. Because 
the symptoms of disease that have been 
related to exposure to benzene may not 
appear for years following an initial 
exposure, the proposal requires that 
records of employee exposure 
measurements be retained for at least 30 
years. This requirement is consistent 
with the retention requirements of the 
Access to Employee Exposure and 
Medical Records standard. 29 CFR 
1910.20. OSHA believes these records 
are necessary to assist in the effective 
evaluation and control benzene in the 
workplace. As good records are needed 
for correct diagnoses, and some 
conditions resulting from benzene 
exposure are reversible and may not 
develop for many years. OSHA believes 
these retention periods are necessary 
and appropriate to protect the health of 
benzene-exposed employees. 

In addition to records on employee 
exposure meosuremenls, the employer is 
required to establish and maintain an 
accurate individual record for each 
employee subject to medical 
surveillance as required by paragraph (i| 
of the proposed standard. OSHA 
believes that medical records, like 
exposure monitoring records, are 
necessary and appropriate to the 
enforcement of the standard, to the 
successful treatment of benzene related 
disease and the development of 
information regarding the causes and 
prevention of illness. 

The record shall include: (1) The name 
and duties of the employee. (2) the 
employ'er’s copy of all physicians 
reports on the employee. (3) any 
employee benzene related medical 
compliunts (4) a copy of the standard 
and appendices or the reference to the 
employer's copy (5) a copy of the 


information provided to physician's and 
(6) a copy of the employee's medical and 
work history related to any hematologic 
toxins. Abnormal changes of blood 
elements may be affected by different 
factors and therefore a good medical 
history' will include specification of 
known hemotologic to.xins to which the 
employee has been exposed. These 
items constitute information necessary' 
and appropriate for later accurate 
diagnoses and determinations that the 
worker is adequately protected under 
the standard. 

The proposed standard requires that 
medical records are also to be kept for 
the duration of employment, plus 30 
years. This retention period is again 
consistent with that specified in OSHA*s 
Access to Employee Exposure and 
Medical Records standard. It is 
necessary to keep these records for 
extended periods because of the long 
latency period commonly associated 
with carcinogenesis. Cancer often 
cannot be detected until 20 or 30 years 
after an initial exposure or initial onset 
of disease. The extended retention 
period is also felt to be necessary' for the 
following two reasons: (1) Diagnosis of 
disease in employees is assisted by 
having present and past exposure data 
as well as the results of medical 
examinations, and (2) the retention of 
records for extended periods enables a 
review of the adequacy of the standard 
at a future date. 

The proposal specifics that access to 
exposure and medical records by 
employees, designated representatives, 
and OSHA's shall be in accordance with 
29 CFR 1910.20. OSHA's "Access to 
Employee Exposure and Medical 
Records" standard. The terms of this 
standard apply to records required by 
specific standards, such as this 
proposed benzene standard, as well as 
records which are voluntarily created by 
an employer. Employees and their 
designated representatives are. in 
general, allowed unrestricted access to 
exposure monitoring records. Access to 
medical records is also provided for 
employees, and, if the employee has 
given specific written consent, for the 
employee's designated representatives. 
OSHA retains access to both kinds of 
records, but its access to personally 
identifiable records is m^de subject to 
rules of agency practice and procedure 
concerning OSHA access to employee 
medical records, which have been 
published at 29 CFR 1913.10 (see 45 CF 
35384). 

The transfer of employee exposure 
monitoring and medical records is to be 
in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (h) of 29 CFR 1910.20. If an 
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trmplayer ceases to do business and 
there is no successor employer, the 
employer is to notify NIOSH and 
transmit the records to the Director of 
NIOSH for retention, if requested. 

OSHA believes the ooll€K:tjon and 
HTtention of these exposure monitoring 
and medical records is necessary to 
protect workers from significant risk and 
to allow for future assessment of the 
standard*a permissible exposure limit 
and other provisions. OSHA seeks 
comment on these specific provisions. 

Requirements for recordkeeping under 
the Paperwork Keduction Act are 
discussed under Section Xll Clearance 
of Information Collection Requirements. 

L Observation of Monitoring: 

Purvgrapb (I) 

' This proposed benzene standard 
contains provisions for the observation 
of exposure monitoring. This provision 
is in accordance with section A|c] of the 
OSH Act which requires that employers 
provide employees and their 
mpresentutives with the opportunity to 
observe monitoring of employee 
exposures to toxic substances or 
hamtful physical agents. Obscrv^alion 
procedures are set forth which require 
the observer, whether it be an employee 
or a designated representative, to be 
provided with the personal protective 
clothing and equipment that is required 
to be worn by the employees who are 
working in the area. The employer is 
required to assure the use of such 
clothing and equipement or respirators, 
and is responsible fur requiring that the 
observer complies with ail other 
applicable safety and health pnx^edures. 

M Effective dotes: paragraph (mj 

It is proposed that standard become 
effective W days after date of 
publication in the Federal Register. 
OSHA proposes that the requirements of 
paragraphs (a) through (m) of the 
standard be completed sixty (60) days 
after the effective date of the final rule 
except for paragraph (0(i)« which sets 
forth the requirements for engineering 
and work practice conlrots. 

Consequently employers will have 5 
months from publication to accomplish 
those requirements which OSHA 
believes is adequate time. 

Implementation dates for the completion 
of the engineering and work practice 
requirements are proposed to be no later 
than 2 years after the effective date of 
the final rule. This is to allow affected 
employers sufficient time to design 
(where necessary), obtain, and install 
the necessary control equipment. OSHA 
solicits comments on the adequacy of 
these proposed start-up dates. 


yv. Appendices: Paragraph (nf 

Five appendices have been included 
at the end of this proposed standard. 
Appendices A. B. C. and D have been 
included primarily for purposes of 
information. None of the statements 
contained in Appendices A. B. C. and D 
should be construed as establishing a 
mandatory requirement not otherwise 
imposed by the standard, or as 
detracting from an obligation which the 
standard does impose. However, the 
protocals for respiratory fit testing in 
Appendix E are binding. 

Appendix A contains Information on 
the description and exposure levels of 
benzene. Also provided in Appendix A 
is information on the health hazards 
associated with exposure, descriptions 
of protective clothing and equipment, 
emergency and first aid procedures, 
medical requirements, provisions for the 
observation of monitoring, access to 
exposure and medical records, and 
precautions for the safe use, handling 
and storage of benzene. 

Appendix B contains **substance 
technical guidelines*^ for benzene, 
including physical and chemical data, 
spill and leak procedures including 
waste disposal methods, and other 
miscellaneous precautions for the safe 
handling of benzene. 

Appendix C contains the medical 
surveillance guidelines for benzene. 
Included in these guidelines are a 
description of the routes of entry, the 
toxicology and symptoms and signs 
associated with benzene exposure, 
information on the treatment of acute 
toxic effects, and surveillance and 
preventive considerations, including 
hematology guidelines which may be 
useful to physicians in conducting the 
medical surveillance program required 
by section (i) of this proposed standard. 

Appendix D gives details of the 
OSHA sampling and analytical methods 
for use in monitoring emioyee exposures 
to benzene. 

Appendix E gives detailed fit testing 
procedures that are to be followed for 
qualitative and quantitative fit testing of 
negative pressure respirators. Various 
Protocols for qualitative and 
quantitative fit tests are outlined in 
detail. 

All the Appendices are designed to 
aid the employer in complying with the 
requirements of the standard. Paragraph 
(i) of this proposed standard on the 
'^communication of benzene hazards to 
employees" specifically requires that the 
contents of the standard and 
Appendices A and B be made available 
to affected employees. Information 
contained in Appendix C on medical 
surveillance is to be explained to 


affected employees. The informal inn in 
Apendix C also provides information 
needed by the physician to evaluate the 
results of the medical examination 

XI. Environmental impact 

Environmental Assessment Finding of 
No Significant Impact 

The proposed revisions to the benzene 
standard have been reviewed in 
accordance with the requiremens of the 
National Environmental Policy Act 
(NEPA) of 1969 (42 U.S.C. 4321 el seq.), 
the Council on ^virunmental Quality 
(CEQ) NEPA regulations (40 CFR Part 
1500), and OSHA's DOL NEPA 
Compliance procedures (29 CFR Part 11). 

As a result of this review, the 
Assistant Secretary has determined that 
the proposed rule will not have a 
signiHcant impact on the external 
environment. Impacts on the workplace 
environment are discussed in other 
portions of this preamble. 

In fanuary 1978, OSHA published a 
Final Foivironmental imapet Statement 
(FEIS) on Benzene. That document 
concluded that the benzene standard 
would benefit the workplace 
environment by reducing benzene 
exposures, thereby decreasing the 
incidence of leukemia and other blood 
abnormalities in workers. Beneficial 
impacts to the external environment 
were considered to result from the 
control of fugitive emissions to the 
ambient atmosphere. The proposed 
action was further determined not to 
have any significant adverse effects on 
the general quality of the human 
environment external to the workplace, 
particularly in terms of ambient air 
quality, water quality, or solid waste 
disposal. 

Under the present proposed revision:) 
to the benzene standard, there have 
been some changes in the scope of the 
standard, the definitions of benzene and 
benzene mixtures, and in the monitoring 
provisions as well as some language 
modifications throughout. Hie 8-hour 
time-weigh ted average (TWA) of 1 part 
per million (ppra), with a ceiling of 5 
ppm over a iS^minute sampling period, 
remains the same. 

Although the scope of the proposal 
now includes some bulk plants and 
excludes some bulk terminals (i.e.. tbosi* 
using vapor control systems), there does 
not appear to be any significant 
environmental effect as a result of this 
change. The net effect of the standard is 
to exclude facilities which already have 
vapor recovery system to reduce 
benzene emission to the external 
environment because those systems 
reduce employee exposure below the 85 
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ppm action level. Some employee who 
do not already have vapor recovery 
f)stems, miiy be encouraged to inslali 
them to reduce exposures of Iheir 
emplc^yees which will also reduce 
benzene emissions to the external 
environment. 

Worker exposure to benzene 
emissions occurs during manual tank 
gauging and opcn<hatch lop loading and 
unloading operations. During tank 
gauging procedures, exposures can be 
reduced or eliminated by work 
practices. For example, the worker 
lowering the gauging tape into the tank 
ibould stand upwind from the hatch. 

This work practice would have no 
impact on the amount of benzene 
presently emitted to the ambient 
itmosphsfe. 

During open-hatcfi loading operations 
worker exposures could be reduced by 
the use of closed hatch loading arms. 

This «‘quipiiient prevents the release of 
vipors from the hatch and consequently 
would be bcneficiol to the worker and to 
the external environment Where bottom 
isich loading procedures are used, 
worker exposure would be reduced 
itnce benzene emissions would be 
diverted from the worker’s breathing 
zone. In these cases, however, there 
would be no change in present ambient 
lir conditions. Where closed controls 
such as vapor control systems are 
impiF'mented there would be no 
smissions released to the ambient air. 
thereby having a beneficial effect on the 
environment By and large, the overall 
liffect of these controls and work 
practices on the external environment 
would not be significant since most 
plants and terminals either meet or 
exceed compliance requirements of the 1 
ppm PEL 

Ibe 1976 FEIS also discussed a 1.0 
percent exclusion for mixtures (0.1 
percent after 1 year from the dote of 
promulgation of the final rule) which 
intended to exempt from the permanent 
standord those substances where the 
benzene content was reduced to the 
greatest extent possible. 

The current proposal revises the 
F^trcfmiage^exduslon provision for 
current mixtures of 0.5 percent and gives 
«nployeri 5 years, instead of 1 year, 
from promulgation of the final ndc to 
reformulate products or to find 
substitutes in order to meet the 0.1 
percent level The exemption of work 
CT)eralions where the orUy exposure to 
benzene is from liquid mixtures of 0.1 
pweent or less of benzene by volume 
i^d typically result In worker 
•'posures below the action level. These 
otodificatiofui in this provisioanre not 
^nlicipated to have any significant 
effects beyond the workplace, but would 


benefit the environment to the extent 
that more benezene-containing products 
would be reformulated or substituted 
with other less hazardous ones. 

The FEIS discussed the 
implementation of an action level as one 
alternative to the 1977 proposed action. 
The major advantage of the action level 
is to protect employees from potential 
exposures in excess of the P^. by 
implementing certain provisions before 
that PEL is reached or exceeded. This 
means that employers would be 
required to institute certain ndnimum 
monitoring, medical surveillance, 
training, and recordkeeping activities at 
the action level. The implementation of 
the proposed O.S ppm action level is not 
anticipated to have any significant 
environmental impact outside of the 
workplace. As with other work practices 
and procedures, however, to the extent 
that they are implemented and arc 
successful in avoiding or eliminating 
occurrences of accidental spills or 
improper disposal of wastes there is a 
potential for some benefit to the 
external environment 

Other modifications in the language of 
the proposal and in the monitoring 
proWsions arc not anticipated to have a 
significant effect outside of the' 
workplace. 

The conclusions drawn in the 1978 
FEIS remain valid and therefore no 
amended impact statement is required 
by this OSKA action. TTie preceding 
paragraphs and the preamble to the 
NPRM serve as the environmental 
assessment and finding of no significant 
impact. OSIiA. of course, reserves the 
right to perform additional 
environmental analyses based on 
information and comments received in 
response to this notice. 

XII. Clearance of Information Collection 
Requirements 

On March 31.1963. the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB| 
published a new 5 CFR Part 1320. 
implementing the information collection 
provisions of the Paperwork Reduction 
Act of 1980. 44 U.S.C 3501 et seq. (46 FR 
,13666). Part 1320. which became 
effective on April 30.1963, sets forth 
procedures for agencies to follow in 
obtaining 0MB clearance for collection 
of information requirements contained 
in proposed rules to OMB not later than 
the date of publication of the proposal in 
the Federal Register. It also requires 
agencies to include a statement in the 
notice of proposed nilcmaking. 
indicating that such information 
requirements have been submitted to 
O^^ for review under Section 3504 {h| 
of the Paperwork Reduction Act. 


In addition to the above requirements, 
applicable federal regulations also 
provide. 5 CFR 1320.4|a). 1320.5(a}. and 
1320.5|d) respectively as follows: 

An agency shall not engage in a colleclion 
of infarmslian without obtaining Office ol 
Management and Budget (OMB) appro\ al of 
the collection of information and displaying a 
currently valid control number and. unless 
OMB determines it to be inappropriate, an 
expiration dale. 

• • • • • 

Nut withstanding any other provision of 
law. no person shall be subject to any penalty 
for failure to comply with any Information 
collection request if the request does not 
display a nirrenlly valid OMB control 
number, or. in the case of an mformalinn 
collection request which is sulHnitted to nine 
or fewer persons, the request fails to state 
that fur this reason it is not subject to OMB 
review under the Act. 

• • • • « 

\^'hvncver a member of the public is 
protected from imposition of a pimalty under 
this section for failure to onmply with a 
collection of information, soch penalty may 
not t>e imposed by an agency directly, by an 
agency through Judicial process. Or by any 
other person through judicial or 
administrative process. 

The sections of the proposed benzene 
standard which may create 
recordkeeping requirements are 
paragraphs (e) exposure monitoring. 

(0(2) compliance program, (i) medical 
surveillance, (j) communication of 
benzene haza^s. and (k) recordkeeping. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the Paperwork Reduction Act and the 
regulations issued pursuant thereto. 
OSHA certifies that it will submit the 
information collection requirements 
contained in its proposed rule on 
occupational exposure to benzene to 
OMB for review under section 3304|h| of 
that Act Comments on these 
information collection requirements may 
be submitted by interested persons to 
the Office of Information and Regulatory 
Affairs of OMB. Attention: Desk Officer 
for OSiiA. 

Xni. Public Participation—Notice of 
Hearings 

Co/umrnfs 

Interested persons are invited to 
submit written data, views, and 
arguments on all issues with respect to 
this proposed standard. These 
comments must be postmarked on or 
before February 14.1986. and submitted 
in quadruplicate to the Docket Officer, 
Docket No. H-059C, Room N-367a U.S. 
Department of Labor. Third Street and 
Constitution Avenue NW., Washington. 
DC 20210. Written submissions must 
clearly identify the provisions of the 
proposal which are addressed and the 
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position taken with respect to each 
issue. 

The data, views, and arguments that 
are submitted will be available for 
public inspection and copying at the 
above address. All timely written 
submissions will be made a part of the 
record of the proceeding. 

Ora! Hearings 

Pursuant to section 6(b)(3) of the Act. 
an opportunity to submit oral testimony 
concerning the issues raised by the 
proposed standard will be provided at 
four informal public hearings scheduled 
to begin at 10:00 A.M. at places and on 
dates as follows; 

Washington. D.C.: March 11.1906. The 
Auditorium, Frances Perkins 
Department of Labor Building. Third 
and Constitution Avenue NW.. 
Washington. DC 202ia 
New Orleans. LA: March 25.1906. Peach 
Tree Room, Regency Conference 
Center (Use 500 Poydras Plaza 
entrance). Hyatt Regency—New 
Orleans. At Louisiana Superdome. 
Poydras at Loyola Avenue. New 
Orleans. Louisiana 70140 (Telephone: 
504-561-1234). 

Los Angeles. CA: April 2.1906. Redondo 
Room. Sheraton Plaza—La Reina 
Hotel, 6101 West Century Boulevard. 
Los Angeles. California 90045-5306 
(Telephone; 213-642-1111). 

Chicago. IL- April 8.1906. TWA/NWO 
Room. Hyatt Regency O'Hare. 9300 
West Bryn Mawr Avenue, River Road 
at Kennedy Expressway. Rosemont. 
Illinois 60010 (Telephone: 312-696- 
1234). 

All persons desiring to participate at 
the hearings must Tile in quadruplicate a 
notice of intention to appear postmarked 
on or before February 14,1906. 
addressed to Mr. Tom Hall. OSHA 
Division of Consumer Affairs. Docket 
No. H-059C, Room N-3662. U.S. 
Department of Labor, Third Street and 
Constitution Avenue NW.. W'ashington. 
DC 20210; telephone 202-523-0024. 

The notices of intention to appear 
which will be available for inspection 
and copying at the OSHA Docket Office 
(Room N-3670). telephone 202-523-7094. 
must contain the following information: 

(1) The name, address, and telephone 
number of each person to appear. 

(2) The capacity in which the person 
will appear. 

(3) The approximate amount of time 
requested for the presentation; 

(4) The specific issues that will be 
addressed: 

(5) A detailed statement of the 
position that will be taken with respect 
to each issue addressed: 


(6) Whether the party intends to 
submit documentary evidence, and if so, 
a brief summary of that evidence; and 

(7) At which hearing on hearings the 
party wishes to testify. 

Filing of Testimony and Evidence 
Before Hearings 

Any party requesting more than 10 
minutes for a presentation at the 
hearing, or who will submit 
documentary evidence, must provide in 
quadruplicate the complete text of the 
testimony, including any documentary 
evidence to be presented at the hearing 
to the OSHA Division of Consumer 
Affairs. This material must be received 
by February 26,1906 and will be 
available for inspection and copying at 
the OSHA Docket Office. Each such 
submission will be reviewed in light of 
the amount of time requested in the 
notice of intention to appear. In those 
instances where the information 
contained in the submission does not 
justify the amount of time requested, a 
more appropriate amount of time will be 
allocated and the participant will be 
notified of that fact. 

Any party who has not substantially 
complied with this requirement may 
limited to a 10-minute presentation, and 
may be requested to return for 
questioning at a later time. 

Conduct of Hearings 

The hearings will commence at 10:00 
a.m. according to the schedule specified 
above, with resolution of any procedural 
matters relating to the proceeding. The 
hearings will be conducted in 
accordance with 29 CFR Part 1911 and 
the prehearing guidelines which will be 
sent to all persons who file a notice of 
intention to appear. The hearings will be 
conducted in as expedited a manner as 
possible, compatible with a full 
development of the record and the rights 
of the parties. 

The hearings will be presided over by 
an Administrative Law )udge who will 
have all the powers necessary or 
appropriate to conduct a full and fair 
informal hearing as provided in 29 CFR 
Part 1911 and the prehearing guidelines, 
including the powers: 

1. To regulate the course of the 
proceedings; 

2. To dispose of procedural requests, 
objections, and comparable matters; 

3. To confme the presentation to the 
matters pertinent to the issues raised: 

4. To limit the time for questioning; 

5. To regulate the conduct of the 
hearing by appropriate means; and 

6. To keep the record open for a 
reasonable stated time to receive 
additional written data, views and 


arguments from any person who has 
participated in the oral proceeding. 

Following the close of the hearings or 
of any posthearing comment period, the 
presiding Administrative Law judge will 
certify the record to the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for Occupational 
Safety and Health. The Administrative 
Law Judge does not make or recommend 
any decisions as to the content of a final 
standard. The proposed standard will be 
reviewed in light of all oral and written 
submissions received us part of the 
record, and final decisions will be taken 
by the Assistant Secretary based upon 
the entire record in this proceeding. 


State Plan AppUcobility 


The 25 States with their own OSHA- 
approved occupational safety and 
health plans must adopt a comparable 
standard within six months of the 
publication date of a final standard. 
These States include: Alaska. Arizona. 
California. Connecticut (for State and 
local government employees only), 
Hawaii. Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky. 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota. 
Nevada, New Mexico. New York (for 
State and local government employees 
only). North Carolina, Oregon. Puerto 
Rico, South Carolina, Tennessee. Utah. 
Vermont. Virginia. Virgin Islands. 
Washington. Wyoming. Until such time 
as a State standard is promulgated. 
Federal OSHA will provide interim 
enforcement assistance, as appropriiite. 


Authority 


This document was prepared under 
the direction of Patrick R. Tyson. Acting 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Occupational Safety and Health. U.S. 
Department of Labor. Third Street and 
Constitution Avenue NW., Washington, 
DC 20210. 

Pursuant to sections 6(b) and 0 of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act (29 
U.S.C. 655, 657), it is hereby proposed to 
amend Part 1910 of 29 CFR by adding a 
new permanent standard for 
occupational exposure to benzene as 
S 1910.1028 as set forth below and to 
make consequential amendments to 
Table Z-2 of § 1910.1000. In addition, 
pursuant to section 4(b)(2) of the Act. 
OSHA has determined that this new 
standard would be more effective than 
the corresponding standards now in 
Subpart B of Part 1910. and in Parts 1915 
1918, and 1926 of Title 29, Code of 
Federal Regulations. Therefore, these 
corresponding standards would be 
superseded by this new § 1910.1020 
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I Lkt of Subjects in 29 CFR Part 1910 

Benzene, Occupational safety and 
I healthy Chemicals. Cancer, Health. Risk- 

|4f5es5meDt* 

Signed at Washinatt^ O.C, this 3 day of 
lOiCtinber 1965. 

IPitiick R. T>'90B, 

\^ing Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

OSHA proposes to amend Part 1910 of 
[Title 29 of the Code of Federal 
[Regulations as follows: 

|pim91(MAMENDED| 

1. The authority citation fur Subpart Z 
4of Perl 1910 would be amended by 
jadding a citation for i 1910.1028 to read 
I as follows:: 

Aulhofity: Secs. 6,8. Occupslionsl Safety 
I and Health Act 29 U.S.C. 665.857; Secretory 
IdUbor s Orders 12-71 (36 FR 8754). 8-76 (41 
IFR 25089). or 9-83 (48 FR 35730) as applicable; 
|iiid29CFRPart 1911; 


1 1 ITiaiOZB also issued under 29 U.S.C. 653 

• • • • 

2. A footnote *1^* would be added to 
Ithf word “Benzene'* in Table Z-2 of 
ISection lOiaiOOO to read as follows: 

|| 1910.1000 lAmerxtedi 

’This standard applies only to Ihr industry 
liffnientj exempt from the 1 ppm bexncene 
[ftiAdsid of S 19iai02a 

3. It is proposed to add a new 

I i 1910.10^ and Appendices A. B. C, D 
|iod E to read as follows: 

i 1910.102$ Benzene. 

(a) Scope and applicaUon. (1) This 
lection applies to all occupational 
exposures to benzene, Chemical 
Abstracts Service Registry No. 71-43-2, 
except as provided for in paragraph 
[a)(2) of this section. 

(2) This section does not apply to: 

(i) The storage, transportation, 
distribution, dispensing, sale or use of 
gasoline, motor fuels, or other fuels 
containing benzene subsequent to its 
flail discharge from bulk wholesale 
itorage facilities. 

(h) The work operations at bulk 
wholesale storage facilities which use 
’^por control systems for all loading 
lod unloading operations, except for the 
provisiooi of 29 CFR 1910.1200 as 
Incorporated into this standard and the 
ttnergency provisions of this standard. 

(iii) The storage, transportation, 
diilribution or sale of benzene or liquid 
iiixtures containing more than 0.1 
Percent benzene in intact containers or 
In transportation pipelines sealed in 
s manner as to contain benzene 
'“pors or liquid, except for the 
Provisions of 29 CFR 1910.1200 as 
r^^corpurated into this standard and the 
•’OMgcncy provisions of this standard. 


(iv) Containers and pipelines carrying 
mixtures with less than 0.1 percent 
benzene. 

(v) Work operations where the only 
exposure to benzene is from liquid 
mixtures containing OJS percent (0.1 
percent after (insert date 5 years after 
publication dale of final standard)) or 
less of benzene by volume, or the vapors 
released from such liquids. 

(vi) Oil and gas drilling, production 
and servicing operations. 

(b) Definitions. 

•‘Action lever means an airborne 
concentration of benzene of 0.5 ppm 
calculated as an 8-hour time-weighted 
average. 

•‘Assistant Secretary** means the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Occupational Safety and Health. U.S. 
Department of Labor, or designee. 

“Authorized person“ means any 
person specifically authorized by the 
employer whose duties require the 
person to enter a regulated area, or any 
person entering such an area as a 
designated representative of employees 
for the purpose of exercising the ri)^t to 
obser\'e monitoring and measuring 
procedures under paragraph (1) of this 
section, or any other person authorized 
by the Act or regulations issued under 
the 

“Benzene** (CJi 4 ) (CAS Registry No. 
71-43-2) means liquefied or gaseous 
benzene. It includes benzene contained 
in liquid mixtures and the benzene 
vapors released by these liquids. It does 
not include unreacted benzene 
contained in solid materials. 

“Bulk wholesale storage facility** 
means a bulk terminal or bulk plant 
where fuel is stored prior to its delivery 
to wholesale customers. 

“Container** means any barrel, bottle, 
can, cylinder, drum, reaction vessel, 
storage tank, or the like, but does not 
include piping systems. 

“Day** means any part of a calender 
day. 

“Director** means the Director of the 
National Institute for Occupational 
Safety and Health. U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, or 
designee. 

“^ergency** means any occiurrencc 
such as. but not limited to. equipment 
failure, rupture of containers, or failure 
of control equipment which may or does 
result in an unexpected significant 
release of benzene. 

“Employee exposure** means exposure 
to airborne benzene which would occur 
if the employee were not using 
respiratory protective equipment. 

“Regulated area** means areas where 
airborne concentrations of benzene are 
in excess of the permissible exposure 
limit. 


“Vapor control system** means any 
equipment used for containing the total 
vapors displaced during the loading of 
gasoline tank trucks and the displacing 
of these vapors through a vapor 
processing system or balancing the 
vapor with the storage tank. This 
equipment also includes systems 
containing the vapors displaced from the 
storage tank during the unloading of the 
tank truck which balance the vapors 
back to the lank truck. 

(c) Permissible exposure limit (PEL/. 
The employer shall assure that no 
employee is exposed to an airborne 
concentration of benzene in excess of 
one part of benzene per million parts of 
air (1 ppm) as an 8-hour time-weighted 
average. 

(d) Regulated areas. 

(1) The employer shall establish a 
regulated area w'herover the airborne 
concentration of benzene it above the 
permissible exposure limit. 

(2) Access to regulated areas shall be 
limited to authorized persons. 

(3) Regulated areas shall be 
demarcated in any manner that 
minimizes the number of employees 
exposed to benzene within the regulated 
area. 

(e) Exposure monitoring. —(1) General. 

(1) Determinations of employee 
exposure shall be made from breathing 
zone air samples that are representative 
of each employee's average exposure to 
airborne benzene over an eight hour 
period. 

(ii) Representative employee exposure 
shall be determined on the basis of at 
least one sample or ccmsecutive samples 
covering the full shift for each job 
classification in each work area. 

(iii) Except for initial monitoring as 
required under paragraph (e)(2). where 
the employer con document that 
exposure levels are equivalent for 
similar operations in different work 
shifts, the employer shall only be 
required to determine representative 
employee exposure for that operation 
during the shift that the highest 
exposure it expected. 

(2) Initial monitoring, (i) Each 
employer who has a place of 
employment covered under paragraph 
(a)(1) of this section shall monitor each 
of these workplaces and work 
operations to determine accurately the 
airborne concentrations of benzene to 
which employees may be exposed. 

(ii) The initial monitoring required 
under paragraph (e)(2)(i) of this section 
shall be completed within 60 days of the 
effective date of this standard or within 
60 days of the introduction of the 
benzene into the workplace. Where the 
employer has monitor^ after (insert 
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date one year prior to publication of this 
standard) and the monitoring satisfies 
all other requirements of this section, 
the employer may rely on such earlier 
monitoring results to satisfy the 
requirements of (e)(2)(i) of this section. 

(3) Periodic monitoring and 
monitoring frequency, (i) If the 
monitoring by paragraph (e)(2](i) of this 
section reveals employee exposure at or 
above the action level but at or below 
the PEL, the employer shall repeat such 
monitoring for each such employee at 
least every year. 

(ii) If the monitoring required by 
paragraph (c)(2] (i) of this section 
reveals employee exposure above the 
PEL. the employer shall repeat such 
monitoring for each such employee at 
least every six (6) months. 

(iii) The employer may alter the 
monitoring schedule from every six 
months to annually for any employee for 
whom two consecutive measurements 
taken at least 7 days apart indicate that 
the employee exposure has decreased to 
the PEL or below. 

(4) Termination of monitoring, (i) If 
the initial monitoring required by 
paragraph (e)(2)(i) of this section reveals 
employee exposure to be below the 
action level the employer may 
discontinue the monitoring for that 
employee, except as otherwise required 
by paragraph (e)(5). 

(ii) If the periodic monitoring required 
by paragraph (e)(3) of this section 
reveals that employee exposures, as 
indicated by at least two consecutive 
measurements taken at least 7 days 
apart, are below the action level the 
employer may discontinue the 
monitoring for that employee, except as 
otherwise required by paragraph (e)(5). 

(5) Additional monitoring, (i) The 
employer shall institute the exposure 
monitoring required under paragraphs 

(e)(2) and (e)(3) of this section when 
there has been a change in the 
production process, chemicals present, 
control equipment, personnel or work 
practices which may result in new or 
additional exposures to benzene, or 
when the employer has any reason to 
suspect a change which may result in 
new or additional exposures. 

(ii) Whenever spills, leaks, ruptures or 
other breakdowns occur, the employer 
shall repeat the monitoring which is 
required by paragraph (e)(2)(i) after a 
cleanup of the spill or repair of the leak, 
rupture or other breakdown. 

(6) Accuracy of monitoring. 

Monitoring shall be accurate, to a 
confidence level of 95 percent, to within 
plus or minus 25 percent for airborne 
concentrations of benzene. 

(7) Employee notification of 
monitoring results, (i) The employer 


shall, within 15 working days after the 
receipt of the results of any monitoring 
performed under this standard, notify 
each employee of these results in 
writing either individually or by posting 
of results in an appropriate location that 
is accessible to affected employees. 

(ii) The written notification required 
by paragraph (e)(7)(i] of this section 
shall contain the corrective action being 
taken by the employer to reduce the 
employee exposure to or below the PEI„ 
w’hcrevcr the PEL is exceeded. 

(f) Methods of compliance.^X) 
Engineering controls and work 
practices, (t) The employer shall 
institute engineering controls and work 
practices to reduce and maintain 
employee exposure to benzene at or 
below the permissible exposure limit 
except to the extent that the employer 
can establish that these controls are not 
feasible or where the provisions of 
paragraphs (0(l)(iii) or (g)(1) of this 
section apply. 

(ii) Wherever the feasible engineering 
controls and work practices which can 
be instituted are not sufficient to reduce 
employee exposure to or below the PFX, 
the employer shall use them to reduce 
employee exposure to the lowest levels 
achievable by these controls and shall 
supplement them by the use of 
respiratory protection which complies 
with the requirements of paragraph (g) 
of this section. 

(ill) Where the employer can 
document that benzene is present in a 
work area less than a total of 30 days 
per year, the employer may use 
engineering controls, work practice 
controls or respiratory protection or any 
combination of these controls to reduce 
employee exposure to benzene to or 
below the PEL 

(2) Compliance program, (i) When any 
exposures are over the PEL the 
employer shall establish and implement 
a written program to reduce employee 
exposure to or below the PEL primarily 
by means of engineering and work 
practice controls, as required by 
paragraph (f](l) of this section. No 
compliance plan is required if all 
exposures are under the PEL 

(ii) The written program shall include 
a schedule for development and 
implementation of the engineering and 
work practice controls. These plans 
shall be reviewed yearly and revised as 
appropriate based on the most recent 
exposure monitoring data, to reflect the 
current status of the program. 

(iii) Written plans for these 
compliance programs shall be furnished 
upon request for examination and 
copying to the Assistant Secretary, the 
Director, affected employees and 
designated employee representatives. 


(g) Respiratory protection. —(1) 
General. The employer shall provide 
respirators, and assure that they arc 
us(^, where required by this section. 
Respirators shall be used in the 
following circumstances. 

(1) During the time period necessary to 
install or implement feasible enginecrii^ 
and work practice controls; 

(ii) In work operations for which the 
employer establishes that engineering 
and work practice controls are not 
feasible such as maintenance and rcp&ir 
activities, vessel cleaning, or operations 
where engineering and work practice 
controls are infeasible because 
exposures are intermittent in nature and 
limited in duration: 

(iii) In work situations where feasible 
engineering and work practice controls 
are not yet sufficient to reduce exposun* 
to or below the PEL and 

(iv) In work situations where the 
employer can document that benzene is 
present in a workarea less than 30 days 
a year, 

(v) In emergencies. 

(2) Respirator selection, (i) Where 
respirators are required or allowed 
under this section, the employer shall 
select and provide, at no cost to the 
employee, the appropriate respirator as 
specified in Table 1. and shall assure 
that the employee uses the respirator 
provided. 

(ii) The employer shall select 
respirators from among those jointly 
approved by the Mine Safety and Health 
Administration and the National 
Institute for Occupational Safety and 
Health under the provisions of 30 CFR 
Part 11. Negative pressure respirators 
shall have cartridges or canisters 
approved by MSI4A/NIOSH for organic 
vapors. 

(iii) Any employee who cannot wears 
negative pressure respirator shall be 
given the option of wearing a positive 
pressure respirator such as a powered 
air-purifying respirator. 

(3) Respirator program. The employer 
shall institute a respiratory protection 
program In accordance with 29 CFR 
1910.134 (b), (d). (e) and (f). 

(4) Respirator use. (i) Where air- 
purifying respirators (cartridge or 
canister) are used, the employer shall 
replace the air purifying element at the 
beginning of each shift in which they 
will be used. The employer shall assure 
that each cartridge is dated at the 
beginning of use. 

(ii) Employees who wear respirators 
shall be allowed to leave the regulated 
area to readjust the facepiece or to wash 
their face and to wipe clean the 
facepiece on their respirator in order to 
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oiinimlze potential skin inilation 
associated with respirator use. 

(5) Respirator fit testing, (i) The 
employer shall perform and record the 
results of either quantitative or 
qualitative fit testa at the time of initial 
fitting and at least annually thereafter 
for each employee wearing a negative 
pressure respirator. The test shall be 
08 ^ to select a respirator facepiece 
which exhibits minimum leakage and 
provides the required protection as 
prescribed in Table 1. 

Table 1 Respiratory Protection for 
Benzene 



' CwNvt mutt a nwvnum Mp 01 lom (4| 

foipv «Aon loMsd N ISO ppm Opomoa. at 64 iPM. 26‘C. 

$6% rNapM Nin«34y to* noa*pO«iO«od m 
«Mpniom Th 9 How raw ihe« tw nS LFV and t/0 LPM 
tor mng wm Ioopp IMng po«M««<} 

(ii) The employer shall follow the test 
protocols outlined in Appendix E of this 
standard for whichever type of fit 
testing the employer chooses. 

(h) Potective clothing ond equipment 
Personal protective clothing and 
equipment shall be worn where 
appropriate to prevent eye contact and 
Ihnit dermal exposure to liquid benzene. 
Protective clothing and equipment shall 
be provided by the employer at no cost 
to the employee and the employer shall 
assure its use where appropriate. Eye 
and face protection shall meet the 
requirements of 29 CFR 1910.133. 

(i) Medico/ sufrei//ance.-^1} General. 
|i)The employer shall make available a 
roedical surveillance program for 
employees who are or may be exposed 
to benzene at or above the action level 
30 or more days per year, for employees 
vi^ho arc or may be exposed to benzene 
at or above the PEL 10 or more days per 
yoar, for employees who have been 
exposed to more than 10 ppm of benzene 


for 30 or more days in a year prior to the 
effective date of the standard when 
employed by their current employer, and 
for employees who have been exposed 
to an emergency situation. 

(it) The employer shall assure that all 
medical examinations and procedures 
are performed by or under the 
supervision of a licensed physician, and 
provided without cost to the employee. 

(2) Initial examinations, (i) Within 60 
days'of the effective date of this 
standard, or before the lime of initial 
assignment, the employer shall provide 
each employee covered by paragraph 
(i)(1)(i) with a medical examination 
including the following elements: 

(A) A detailed occupational history 
which includes: (7) Past work exposure 
to benzene or any other hematologic 
toxins. (2) a family history of blood 
dyscrasias including hematological 
neoplasms: (J) a history of blood 
dyscrasias including genetically related 
hemoglobin alterations, bleeding 
abnormalities, abnomal function of 
formed blood elements: (4) a history of 
renal or liver dysfunction: (5) a history 
of drugs alcohol and tobacco routinely 
taken: (5) a history of previous exposure 
to ionizing radiation and (7) exposure to 
marrow toxins outside of the current 
work situation. 

(B) A complete physical examination. 

(C) Laboratory tests, including a 
complete blood count with erythrocyte 
count, a leukocyte count with 
differential, a quantitative thrombocyte 
count. hemato<^t. hemoglobin and 

ery throcyte indices (MCV. MCH. 
MCHC). 

(D) Additional tests as necessary, in 
the opinion of the examining physician, 
based on alterations to the components 
of the blood which may be related to 
benzene exposure: and 

(E) For all workers required to wear 
respirators for at least 30 days a year, 
the physical examination shall pay 
special attention to the cardiopulmonary 
system and shall include a pulmonary 
function test and a chest X>ray. 

(ii) No Initial medical examination is 
required to satisfy the requirements of 
paragraph (i)(2)(i) of this section if 
adequate records show that the 
employee has been examined in 
accordance with the procedures of 
paragraph (i)(2)(i) of this section within 
the previous six months prior to the 
effective date of this standard. 

(3) Periodic examinations, (i) The 
employer shall provide each employee 
covered under paragraph (i)(l)(i) of this 
section with a medical examination at 
least semi-annually following the initial 
examination. These periodic 


examinations shall include at least the 
following elements: 

(A) A brief history regarding any now 
exposure to potential marrow toxins, 
changes in drug and alcohol intake, and 
the appearance of physical signs relating 
to blood disorders: 

(D) A complete blood count with 
er^hrocyte count, a leukocyte count 
with differential, quantitative 
thrombocyte count, hemoglobin, 
hematocrit and erythrocyte indices 
(MCV. MCIL MCffC); and 

(C) Appropriate additional tests as 
necessary in the opinion of the 
examining physician in consequence of 
alterations in the components of the 
blood or other signs which may be 
related to benzene exposure. 

(ii) Where the employee develops 
signs and symptoms commonly 
associated with toxic exposure to 
benzene, the employer shall provide the 
employee with an additional medical 
examination which shall include those 
elements considered appropriate by the 
examining physician. 

(ill) For persons required to use 
respirators for at least 30 days a year, a 
pulmonary function test shall be 
performed every three (3) years and a 
chest x-ray every five (5) years: if an X- 
ray has been taken within the preceding 
five (5) years it should be examined and 
need not be repeated. A specific 
evaluation of the cardiovascular system 
shall be made at the time of the 
pulmonary function test. 

(4) Emergency examinations, (i) If the 
employee is exposed to benzene in an 
emergency situation, the employer shall 
have the employee provide a urinar>' 
sample at the end of the employee's shift 
and have a urinary phenol test 
performed on it within 72 hours. The 
urine specific gravity shall be corrected 
to 1.024. 

(ii) If the result of the urinar>* phenol 
test is below 75 mg phenol/L of urine, no 
further testing is required. 

(iii) If the result of the urinary phenol 
test is equal to or greater than 75 mg 
phenol/L of urine, the employer shall 
provide the employee with a complete 
blood count including an cr>'thrttcyte 
count, leukocyte count with differential 
and thrombocyte count at three (3) 
months following the emergency 
exposure. 

(iv) If any of the conditions specified 
in paragraph (1)(5)(i) exists, then the 
further requirements of paragraph (i)(5) 
shall be met. 

(5) Additional examinations and 
referrals, (i) Where results of the 
complete blood count required for the 
initial and periodic examinations 
indicate the following abnormal 
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conditions exist, then the blood count 
shall be repeated ivithin 2 weeks. If the 
abnonnality persists, the exumining 
physician shall refer the employee to a 
hematologist or an internist for further 
evaluation unless the physician has 
good reason to believe such referral is 
unnecessary, 

(A) The hemoglobin level la below 14 
grams percent for males or below 12 
grams percent for females and the 
hematocrit is less than 38 for mates or 
leas than 35 for females, and/or these 
indices show a persistent downward 
trend from the mdividual's pre-exposure 
norms: and these findings can not be 
explained for other medical reasons. 

(B) The thrombocyte (platelet) count 
varies more than 15 percent below the 
employee's most recent values or falls 
below 140x10’platelets per mm’. 

(C) The leuko^e count is below 4.000 
per mm’, or there is an abnormal 
differential count 

(it) In addition to the information 
required to be provided to the physician 
under paragraph (i)(d) of this section, the 
employer shall provide the hematologist 
or internist with the medical record 
required to he maintained by paragraph 
(k)(2) (ii) of this section. 

(ill) The hermilalogisrs or internist*! 
evaluation shall include a determination 
as to the need for additional tests, and 
the employer shall assure that these 
tests are provided. 

16 ) Information provided to the 
physician. The employer shall provide 
the following information to the 
examining physician: 

(i) A copy of this regulation and its 
appendices. 

(ii) A description of the affected 
employee's duties as they relate to the 
employee's exposure; 

(iii) The employee's actual or 
representative exposure level; 

(iv) A description of any personal 
protective equipment used or to be used; 
and 

(v) Information from previous 
employment related medical 
examfnotions of the affected employee 
which in not otherwise available to the 
examining physician. 

(7) Physician's written opinions, (i) 

For each examination under this section, 
the employer shall obtain and provide 
the employee with a copy of the 
examining physician's %vritten opinion 
within 15 days of its receipt. The written 
opinion shall include the following: 

(A) 1 he occupationally pertinent 
results of the medical examination and 
tests: 

(B) The physician's opinion 
concerning whether the employee has 
any detected medical conditions which 
would place the employee's health at 


increased risk of material impairment 
from exposure to benzene; 

(C) The physician's recommended 
limitations upon the employee's 
exposure to benzene or upon the 
employee's use of protective clothing or 
equipment and respirators. 

(D) A statement that the employee has 
been informed by the physician of the 
results of the medical examination and 
any medical conditions resulting from 
benzene exposure which require further 
explanation or treatment. 

(ii) The written opinion obtained by 
the employer shall not reveal specific 
findings or diagnoses unrelated to 
occupational exposures. 

(8) Medico! removal plan, (i) When a 

hysician makes a refemil to a 

ematologist/intemist as required under 
paragraph (i)(5). the worker shall be 
temporarily removed from further 
exposure to benzene at the workplace. 

(it) Following the examination and 
evaluation by the hematologist/ 
internist, a d^ision to remove an 
employee from areas of benzene 
exposure or to allow the employee to 
return to areas of benzeme exposure 
shall be made by the physician after 
consultation with the hematologisi/ 
internist. This decision shall be 
communiculed in writing to the 
employer and employee and shall state 
the required probable duration of 
removal from exposure to benzene in 
the workplace and requirements for 
future m^ical examinations to review 
the decision. 

(j) Cojnnwnicntlon of benzene 
hazards to employees. 

(1) Signs and labels, (i) The employer 
shall post signs in regulated areas which 
bear the following legend: 

DANGER 
BENZENE 
CANCER HAZARD 
FLAMMABLE—NO SMOKING 
AUTHORIZED PERSONNEL ONLY 
RF.SPIRATOR REQUIRED 

(ii) The employer shall ensure that 
labels or other appropriate forms of 
warning are provided for containers of 
benzene within the workplace. There is 
no itM)uirement to label pipes. The labels 
shall comply with the requirements of 29 
CFR 1910.1200(f) and shall include the 
following legend* 

CAUTION 

CONTAINS BENZENE 
CANCER HAZARD 

(2) Materia! safety data sheets, (i) 
Employers shall obtain or develop, and 
shall provide access to their employees. 


to a material safety data sheet (MSDS) 
for benzene. 

(ii) Employers who are manufacturm 
or importers shall: 

(A) Comply with paragraph (a) of this 
section, and 

(B) Comply with the requirement in 
OSHA's Hazard Communication 
Standard 29 CFR 1910.1200, that they 
deliver to downstream employers in SIC 
codes 20>39 an MSDS for benzene. 

(3) Information and training. (I) The 
employer shall provide employees with 
information and training on benzene at 
the time of initial assignment and at 
least annually thereafter. 

(ii) The training program shall be in 
accordance with the requirements of 29 
CFR 1910.1200(h) (1) and (2). and shall 
include sp^ific information on benzene 
for each category of information 
included in that section. 

(iii) In addition to the infonnation 
required under 29 CFR 1910.1200, the 
employer shall: 

(A) Provide employees with an 
explanation of the contents of this 
section, including appendices A and B, 
and indicate to them where the standard 
b available and. 

(B) Describe the medical surveil|^ce 
program required under paragraph ti) of 
this section, and explain the information 
contained in Appendix C. 

(k) Recordkeeping. —fl) Exposure 
measurements, (i) The employer shal) 
establish and maintain an accurate 
record of all measurements required by 
paragraph (e) of this section, in 
accordance with 29 CFR 1910.20. 

(ii) Thb record shall include: 

(A) The dales, number, duration, and 
results of each of the samples taken, 
including a description of the pnxx*diire 
used to determine representative 
employee exposures; 

(B) A description of the sampling and 
analytical methods used: 

(C) A description of the type of 
respiratory protective devices from, if 
any; and 

(D) The name, social security number, 
iob dtassirication and exposure levels of 
the employee monitored and all other 
employees whose exposure the 
measurement is intended to represent 

(iii) The employer shall maintain this 
record for at least 3 0 yea rs, in 
accordance with 29 C^ 1910.2a 

(2) Mediruil surveillance, (i) The 
employer shall establish and mainUin 
an accurate record for each employee 
subject to medical surveillance required 
by paragraph (1) of this section. In 
accordance with 29 CFR 1910.20. 

(ii) This record shall include; 
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(A) The name, social security number 
and description of the duties of the 
employee: 

(B) The employer’s copy of the 
physician's written opinion on the 
initial, periodic and special 
examinations, including results of 
tnedical examination and all tests, 
opinions and recommendations; 

(C) Any employee medical complaints 
related to exposure to benzene; 

(D) A copy of this standard and its 
appendices, except that the employer 
may keep one copy of the standard and 
its appendices for all employees 
provided the employer references the 
standard and its appendices in the 
medical surveillance record of each 
employee; 

(E) A copy of the information 
provided to the physician as required by 
paragraphs (i)(6)(ii) through (i)(6)(v) of 
this section: and 

(F) A copy of the employee's medical 
and work history related to expe^ure to 
benzene or any other hematologic 
toxins. 

(iii) The employer shall maintain this 
record for at least the duration of 
employment plus 30 years, in 
accordance with 29 CFR 1910.20. 

(3) Availability, (i) The employer shall 
assure that all records required to be 
maintained by this section shall be 
made available upon request to the 
Assistant Secretary and the Director for 
examinadoii and copying. 

|ii) Employee exposure monitoring 
records required by this paragraph shall 
be provided upon request for 
examination and copying to employees, 
employee representatives, and the 
Assistant Secretary in accordance %vith 
29 CFR 1910.20 (aHe) and (gHO- 
(iii) Employee medical record 
required by this paragraph shall be 
provided upon request for examination 
and copying, to the subject employee, to 
anyone having the specific written 
consent of the subject employee, and to 
the Assistant Secretary in accordance 
with 29 CFR 1910.20. 

(4) Transfer of records. (i| The 
employer shall comply with the 
requirements involving transfer of 
records set forth in 29 CJ-'R 1019.20(h). 

(ii) If the employer ceases to do 
business and there is no successor 
employer to receive and retain the 
records for the prescribed period, the 
employer shall notify the Director, at 
least 90 days prior to disposal, and 
transmit them to the Director if 
requested by the Director within that 
period. 

(I) Observation of monitoring. —(1) 
^ployee observation. The employer 
ahall provide affected employees, or 
their designated representatives, an 


opportunity to observe the measuring or 
monitoring of employee exposure to 
benzene conducted pursuant to 
paragraph (e) of this section. 

(2) Observation procedures, (i) When 
observation of the measuring or 
monitoring of employee exposure to 
benzene requires entry into areas where 
the use of protective clothing and 
equipment or respirators is required, the 
employer shall provide the observer 
with personal protective clothing and 
equipment or respirators required to be 
worn by employees working in the area, 
assure the use of such clothing and 
equipment or respirators, and require 
the observer to comply with all other 
applicable safety and health procedures. 

(m) Dates. —(1) Effective date. The 
standard shall become effective (90 days 
after the date of publication of the final 
rule in the Federid Register). 

(2) Start-up dates, (i) The 
requirements of paragraph (a) through 
(m) of this section, except the 
engineering control requirements of 
paragraph (0(1) shall ^ completed 
within sixty (60) days after the effective 
date of the standard. 

(ii) Engineering and work practice 
controls required by paragraph (0(1) of 
this section shall be implemented no 
later than (2 years after the effective 
date of the standard). 

|n) Appendices. The information 
contain^ in Appendices A. B. C. and D 
is not intended, by itself, to create any 
additional obligations not otherwise 
imposed or to detract from any existing 
obligations. The protocals on respiratory 
fit testing in Appendix E are mandatory. 

Appendix A—SubeUnce Safely Data Sheet, 
Benzene 

/. Substance Identification 

A. Substance: Benzene. 

E Permissible Exposure: Except as to the 
use as fuels of gasoline, motor fuels and other 
fuels subsequent to discharge from bulk 
terminals. 

1. Alrbomr 1 part of benzene vapor per 
million parts of air (1 ppm), time-weighted 
average (TWA) for an 8-hour workday. 

2. Dermal: Eye contact and skin contact 
with liquid benzene shall be limited. 

C. Appearance and odor Benzene U a 
clear, colorless liquid with a pleasant, sweet 
odor. The odor of benzene ck^ not provide 
adequate warning of its hazards. 

// Health Harard Data 

A. Ways in which benzene affects your 
health. Benzene can affect your health if you 
inhale it. or if it comes in contact with your 
skin or eyes. Benzene is also harmful if you 
happen to swallow it 

B. Effects of overcxpomire. 1. Short-term 
(acute) overexposure: If you are overexposed 
to high concentrations of benzene, well above 
the levels where its odor is first recognizable, 
you may feel breathless, irritable, euphoric. 


or giildy: you may experience irritation in 
eyes. nose, and respiratory tract. You may 
develop a headache, feel dizzy, nauseated, nr 
intoxicated, fk^vere exposures may lead to 
convulsions and loss of consciousness. 

2. l.ong term (chronic) exposure. Repeated 
or prolonged exposure to benzene, even at 
relatively low concentrations, may result in 
various blood disorders, ranging from anemia 
to leukemia, an irreversible, fatal disease. 
Many blood disorders associated with 
benzene exposure may occur without 
symptoms. 

///. Protociive Clothing and Equipment 

A. Respirators. Respirators are required fot 
those operations in which engineering 
controls or work practice controb are not 
feasible to reduce exposure to the permissible 
level. However, where employers can 
document that benzene is present in the 
workplace less than 30 days a year, 
respirators may be used in lieu of engineering 
controls. If respirators are worn, they must 
have joint Mine Safety and Health 
Administration and the National Institute for 
Occupational Safety and Health (.\IOSH) 
seal of approval and cartridge or canisters 
must be replaced before the end of their 
service life, or the end of the shift, whichever 
occurs first. If you experience difficulty 
breathing while wearing a respirator, you 
may request a positive pressure respirator 
from your employer. You must be thoroughly 
trained to use the assigned respirator, and Ihr 
training will be provided by your employer. 

E Protective Clothing. You must wear 
appropriate protective clothing (such as 
boots, gloves, sleeves, aprons, etc) over any 
parts of your body that could be exposed to 
liquid benzene. 

C. Eye and Face Protection. You must wear 
splash proof safety goggles if it is possible 
that benzene may get into your eyes. In 
addition, you must wear a face shield if your 
face could be splashed with benzene liquid. 

JV. Emergency and First Aid Procedures 

A. Eye and face exposure. If benzene is 
splashed in your eyes, wash it out 
immediately with large amounts of water. 1( 
irritation persists or vision appears to t)C 
affected see a doctor as soon as possible. 

D. Skin exposure. If benzene is spilled on 
your clothing or skin, remove the 
contaminated clothing and wash the exposed 
skin with large amounts of water and soap 
immediately. Wash contaminated clothing 
before you wear It again. 

C Breathing. If you or any other person 
breathes in large amounts of benzene, get the 
exposed person to fresh air at once. Apply 
artificial respiration if breathing has stoppird. 
Call for medical assistance or a doctor as 
soon as possible. Never enter any vessel or 
confined space where the benzene 
concentration might be high without proper 
safety equipment and at least one other 
person present who will stay outside. A life 
line should be used. 

D. Swallowing. If benzene has been 
swallowed and the patient is conscious, do 
not induce vomiting. Call for medical 
assistance or a doctor immediately. 
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K Medical Requirements 

If you ore expooed to benzone at a 
conconlration <il or obove 0,5 ppm ot on 0- 
hour timo-wfH^hted a\*orage. vour employer it 
rfK|uired to provide a medical examinatfon 
and history and laboratory tests within 60 
days of the effective dale of this standard 
and semiannually thereafler. These tests 
shall be provided without cost to you. In 
additloA, if you are accidentally exposed to 
benzene (either by IfiMtion. inhalation, or 
skin/eye contact) under cofuiitkms known or 
suspected to constitute toxic exposure to 
benzene, yotir employer Is required to make 
special tests available to you. 

17. Observation of Monitoring 

Your employer is required to perfarm 
measurements that are representative of your 
e.xposure to benzene and you or your 
designated representative are entitled to 
observe the montfoiing procedure. You are 
entitled to observe the steps taken In the 
measurement procedure, and to record the 
results obtain^. When the monitoring 
procedure is taking place in an area where 
respirators or personal protective clothing 
and equipment are required to be worn, you 
or your representative must also be provided 
with, and must wear the protective clothing 
and equipment. 

17/. Access to Records 

You or your representative are entitled to 
see the records of measurrmonts of your 
exposure to benzene upon written request to 
your employer. Your n^ical examination 
records can be furnished to your physician or 
designated represenlalive upon request by 
you to your employer. 

V7//. Precautions for Safe Use, Handtittg and 
Storage 

Benzene liquid Is highly Hammable. It 
should be stored in ti^tly doted contoiners 
in a cool well ventilated area. Benzene vapor 
moy form explosive mixtures In air. All 
sources of ignition must be controlled Use 
nonsparking tools when opening or dosing 
lienzene containers. Fire extinguishers, where 
provided, must be readily available. Know 
where they are located and how to operate 
them. Smoking is prohibited in areas where 
benzene Is usc^ or stored. Ask your 
supervisor where benzene is used in your 
work urea and for additional plant safety 
rules. 

Appendix B—Substance Tachoical 
Guidelines. Benzene 

/. Physical and Chemicol Data 
A. Substance Identification 

1. Synonyms: Benzol benzole, coal 
naphtha, cydohexatriene. phene, phenyl 
hydride, pyrobenzol (Benzin. petroleum 
benzin and Benzine do not contain benzene). 

2- Formula: Cefi* (CAS Registry Number 
71 - 43 - 2 ). 

B. Physical data. 

1. Boding Point (760 mm Ifgl 80.1 *C (176 

T) 

2. Spedfic Gravity (water<= 1): 0879 

3. Vapor Density (qIf’ If: 2.7 

4. MeWng Point: 5.5 *0 (42 T) 

6. Vapor Pressure at 20 *0 (68 Tl 75 mm 

Hg 


6. Sohibilily to Water .06% 

7. Evaporation Rate (ether2JI 

6. Appearance and Odor Clear, colorless 
liquid with a distinctive sweet odor. 

//. Fire, Explosion, and Reactivity Harard 
Data 

A. Fire 

1. Flash Point (dosed cup): -11 X (12 •F) 

2. Autotgnition Temperature: 560 *C (1078 
•F) 

3. Flammable limits In Air. % by Volume: 
Lower 1.3%, Upper 7.5% 

4. Extinguishing Media: Carbon dioxide, 
dry chemical or foam. 

5. Special Fire-Fighting procedures: Do nut 
use solid stream of water, since stream will 
scatter and spread fire. Fine water spray can 
be used to keep fire exposed container cool 

a Unusual fire and explosion hazards: 
Benzene is a fiammable liquid. Its vapors can 
form explosive mixluret. All ignition sources 
must be controlled when benzene is used, 
handled, or stored. Where liquid or vapor 
may be released such areas shall be 
considered ss hazardous locations. Benzene 
vapors are heavier than ain thus the vapors 
may travel along the ground and be ignited 
by open flames or sparks at locations remote 
from the site at whidi benzene is handled. 

7. Benzene is classified as a 1 B flammable 
liquid for the purpose of conforming to the 
requirements of 29 CFR 1910 loa A 
concentration exceeding 3250 ppm la 
considered a potential fire expiMion hazard 
Locations where benzene may be present in 
quantities sufficient to produce explosive or 
ignilable mixtures are considered Class 1 
Group D for the purposes of conforming to 
the requirements of 29 CFR 1910.309. 

B. Reactivity 

1. Conditions oontiibuting to instability: 
Heal. 

2. incompatibility: Heat and oxidizing 
materials. 

3. Hazardous decomposition products: 
Toxic gases and vapors (such as carbon 
monoxide). 

III. Spill and Leak Procedures 

A. Steps to be taken if the material is 
released or spilled As much benzene as 
possible should be absorbed with suitable 
materials, such as dry sand or earth, lliat 
remaining must be flushed with large 
amounts of woler. Do not flush benzene into 
a confined space, such as a sewer, because of 
explosion danger. Remove ail ignition 
sources Ventilate enclosed places. 

B. Waste disposal method Disposal 
methods must conform to other |urisdictional 
regulations. If allowed, benzene may be 
disposed of: (a) By absorbing it in dry sand or 
earth and dlspotins in a sanitary landfill (b) 
if small quantilJes by removing it to a safe 
location from buildings or other combustible 
sottroes. pouring it in dry sand or earth and 
cautiously igiiHing it. (c) if large quantities, by 
atomizing it in a suitable combustion 
chamber. 

/V. Miscellaneous Precautions 

A. High exposure to benzene can occur 
when transferring the liquid from one 
container to another. Such operations should 


be well ventilated and good work practicef 
must be established to avoid spills. 

B. Use non-sparking tools to open benzens 
containers which are effectively grounded 
and bonded prior to opening and pouring 

C Employers must advise employees of til 
plant areas and operations where axposun? to 
benzene could occur. Common operations la 
which high exposures to benzene may be 
encountered arr the primary production and 
utilization of benzene, and transfer of 
benzene. 

Appendix C—Medical Burveillaoce 
GuideUnei for Benzene 

/. Route of Entry 

Inhalation: skin absorption. 

//. Toxicology 

Benzene is primarily an inhalation bozAnJ. 
Systemic abs^tion may cause deprettiim of 
the hematopoietic system and leukemia. 
Inhalation of high concentrations can affect 
central nervous t>'slem function. Aspiration 
of small amounts of liquid benzene 
immcdislely causes pulmonary edema and 
hemorrhage of pulmonary tissue. There is 
some ablation through the skin, Absorpti'Ki 
may be more rapid in dto case of abrsded 
skin, and benzene may be more readily 
absorbed if it ia present in a mixture or as a 
contaminant in solvents which ere readily 
absorbed. The defatting action of benzene 
may produce primary irritation due to 
repeated or prolong^ contoci with the skin. 
High concentrations are irritating to the eyes 
and the mucous membranes of the nose, and 
respiratory tract. 

///. Signs and Symptoms 

There is some benzene absoption through 
the skin. Direct contact may cause erytherijii. 
Repeated or prolonged contact may result in 
drying, scaling dermatitis, or result in 
development of secondary skin Infections. 
Local effects of benzene vapor or liquid on 
the eye are slight. Only si very high 
concentrations Is there any smarting 
sensation in the eye. Inhalation of high 
conceniratinns of benzene may have an 
initial stimulatory effect on the central 
nervous system characterized by 
exhilaration, nervous excitation, and/or 
giddiness, followed by a period of depresv^un. 
drowsiness, or fatigue. There may be a 
sensalion of tightness in the chest 
accompanied by breathlessnets and 
ultimately the victim may lose consdoasness. 
Convulsions and tremors occur frequently, 
and death may follow from respiratory 
paralysis or circulatory collapse In a few 
minutes to several hours following seven* 
exposures. 

The detrimental effect on the blood-forming 
system of prolonged exposure to small 
quantities of ben^ne vapor is of txtrenir 
importance. The hematopoietic system is the 
chief target for benzene's toxic effects which 
are manifested by alterations in the levels of 
formed elements in the peripheral blood. 
These effects have been noted to occur at 
concentrations of benzene which may not 
cause irritation of mucous membranes, or any 
unpleasant sensory effects. Early signs and 
symptoms of henzime morbidity are varied 
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■nd often not readily nolicecl. Soch vyrnplom* 
may elto be due to ceusee other than 
benzene exptieure. Subjective complaints of 
Kciidscbe, dizsiness. and loss of appetite may 
precede or follow clinica! signs* Bleeding 
from the nose, gums, or mucous metnbmnes 
snd the development of purpuric spots (small 
bruises) may occur as the condition 
priTgressee. Rapid pulse and low blood 
prvssure in addition to a physical appearance 
of iirvemie may accompany e subjective 
complaint of shortness of breath and 
Rxeu^ve tiredness. Clinical evidence of 
leukc^ienia. anemia, and thrombocytopenia, 
singly or in combination, has been fre<piently 
reported among the first signs. 

Bone marrow may appear normal, aplastic, 
or hyperplislic and may not in all situations 
correlate %vith peripheral blood forming 
tissues. There are great variations In t^ 
suiceptibIBty to bensene morbidity, which 
prevents the identification of a *‘t 3 ^ar* 
blood picture. The onset of effects of 
proloc^pnl benzene exposure may be delayed 
for many months or years after the actual 
exposure has ceased. 

fV, Trtotm&nt €tf Acute Toxic Effects 

Remove from exposure immediately but do 
not rUh being overcome by fumes yourself. 
Give oxygen or artificial retuacilalion if 
mdicateiL Flush eyes and wash skin if 
contaminated. Symptoms of intoxication may 
persist following severe exposures. Recovery 
from mild exposures is usually rapid and 
complete. 

V. Surveiiance and Trevenlive 
Cor.skkfrothm 

A. Cnsnefsl 

prindpt] effects of benzene exposure 
fixming the basis for this regulation are 
•tterations of the hematopoietic system as 
reflected by changes in the peripheral blood 
snd Irukemin. ConsiH^ently, the medical 
lurvelllance program is designed to observe 
on ■ regular basis, blood indices for early 
iigns of these effects. 

Testa must be performed frequently enough 
to discover individuals who may be 
unususlty sensitive and likely to develop 
marrow abnormolitiea. to monitor those who 
rxperienca acddenlal overexposure arul to 
provide early detection of deUyed evklence 
of toxidty. 

Ad workers who are or will be exposed to 
^ parts per million (ppm) or greater benzene 
sf un eight-hour time-weighted average arc to 
be given the opportunity Kir a medical 
exHininatloil. Initial examinations are to be 
provided within 30 days of the effective date 
of this standard or at the time of initial 
Aixi^meot and periodic examinations 
semiannually Uicreafter* There are special 
provisions for medkal tests in the event of 
hematologic abnormalities or for emergency 

situs tiona. 

B tf«'matology Guidelines 

The following informaiion excerpted from 
fbft analysis of Dr. fames R |aodl Chief of 
H^-maiology, Harvard School of Ktedicine. 

Bisy be useful to physidans in conducting the 
medical surveillance program. 

A iniiximum battery of tests is to be 


performed by strictly standurdixed methods 
in the circnmslances described above. 

1. Red cell, white cell, and platelet counts 
must be performed using an automated 
(Coulter) counter. The normal range for the 
red cell count Is approximately 4.4 to 6X1 
million ccl)/mm\ tlie values for women being 
about 0.4 million cells lower than for men. A 
decline from a normal to a aubmirmal value, 
or a rise to a supra-normal value, are 
indicativu of potential toxicity, particularly 
should there be a dedioe. The normal total 
white blood count la approximately 6JOO plus 
or minus 2,00Qmm^ For dgarelte smokers the 
white count will be higher, the upper range of 
‘*normar' being approximately 1X100 cells 
higher than 8.20a Kther a decline from 
normal to subnormal or a rise from nornruil to 
supra-normal should be regarded as a 
potential Indication of bem^e toxicity. The 
normal platelet count ia 2S0X)00 with a range 
of 140,000 to MXyjOOO, Counts outside this 
range should be regarded as possible 
evidence of benzene toxidty. 

If a reticulocyte count is performed using a 
cover-slip smear (see below), the preferred 
technique for this purpose is the so-called 'dry 
method' employing bhIHant cresyl blue 
(BCB) for staining the fllaroents of rffticulum 
within red cell, snd oounterslaining with 
Wrighfs stain. The extreme range of normal 
for reticuloc 3 rtes la 0.4 to 1.5 percent of the red 
cells. Ihe usual range behfig 03 to 1.2 percent 
of Ihe red cells, but the typical value Is in the 
range of 0.8 to 1.0 peroent. There is an 
advantage of using the BCB reticulocyte 
sloinfng technique (followed by counter- 
staining with Wright's slain) in that visible 
evidence (f.e., the staiiked, mounted 
reticulocyte smears) may be stored, and If 
kept filed in the dark may later be retrieved 
for reexamination and comparisons. A 
dedine in relkxilocytet to levels of lest than 
0.4 percent Is to be regarded as possible 
evidence (unless another spedBc cause is 
found) of benzene toxidty requiring 
accelerated surveillance. An increase In 
reticulocyte levels to above 1.5 percent may 
also be consistent with (but is not ss 
characteristic of) benzene toxidty. 

2. The single most importsnt routine 
surveillance teat in sn expert technician's 
careful examination of Ute peripheral blood 
smear. As with the reticulocyte count the 
smear should be with fresh uncoagulaled 
blood obtained fxxun a needle tip following 
venipuncture or from a drop of earlobe blood 
(capillary blood}. If necessary, the smear may 
under certain limited conditions be made 
from a blood sample anticoagulated with 
ROTA (but never with oxalate or heparin). 
When (he smear is to be prepared from s 
specimen of venous blood which has been 
collected by a coinmerical Vacutainer * type 
tube oonlaining neutral EDTA. the smear 
should be made as soon as possible after the 
venesection. A delay of up to 12 hours is 
permissible between the Rawing of the blood 
spocimen into EDTA and the preparation of 
the smear if the blood is stared at refrigerator 
(not freezing) temperature. As with the 
reticulocyte preparations, the smear should 
be made on cover slips only. Under no 
circumstances should peripheral blood (or 
bone marrow aspirate) intended f«jr 


examination be smeared on microscope 
slides, a technique which produces artifacts 
in blood cells and distorts the white cell 
differential count by severely maldistributlng 
them. Dry blood smear should be stained 
with Wright's stain which should be filtered 
at least weekly to remove precipitated dye 
(saturated completely by methylene blue- 
eosinate derivates). 

3. The minimum mandatory observations to 
be mode from the smear and a discussion of 
their sigmficarKie now follows. The 
observations sre: 

a. The differential while blood cell count. 

b. Description of abnormalities in Ihe 
appearance of red cells. 

c. Description of sny abnormalities In the 
platelets. 

d. A careful search must be made by Ihe 
technician throughout the better areas of 
every blood smear for immature white cells 
such as band forms (in more than normal 
proportion), any number of melamyekirytes, 
myelocytes or myeloblasts. Any nuHeate or 
miiltinucicated red blood cells should be 
reported. Very large -gionf* platelets or 
fragments of megakaryocytes must be 

recoginzed. Should only a single one of these 
abnormalities be found it should be reported 

An Increase in the proportion of bond 
forms among the neutrophilic granulocytes is 
an abnormality deserving special mention for 
it represents a very early change which 
should be considered as an early warning of 
benzene toxicity in the absence of other 
causative factors (most commonly infection). 
Likewise. Ihe appearance of melam 5 *e!ocytes 
in the absence of other probable cause is to 
be considered a possible indication of 
benzene-induced injury. 

An upward trend in the number of 
basophils, which normally do not exceed 
about 20 perernlof the total white calls, is to 
be regarded as possible evidence of benzene 
toxicity. A rise in the esoinophil count is less 
specific but also may be suspicious of 
toxicity if it rises sbova 6.0 percent of the 
total white count. 

The noitnul range of monocytes is from 20 
to 60 percent of the total white count w ith an 
average of aiKKrt 5.0 percent. About 20 
percent of individuals reported to have mild 
but persisting abnormalities caused by 
exposure to benzene show s persisting 
monocytosis which is sometimes striking. The 
findings of monocyte count which persists ut 
more than 10 to 12 percent of the normal 
while ceil count (when the total count is 
normal) or persistence of an absolute 
monocyte count in excess of aoo/mm • should 
be regarded as a possible sign of benzene- 
induced injury. 

A less frequent but more serious indication 
of benzene-induced infury to the bone 
m«uTow is Ihe finding in the peripheral bloud 
of the so-called ^pseudo" (or acquired) 
Pelger-I luet anomaly. In tliis snomaly many, 
or sometimes Ihe majority, of the neuUophilic 
granulocytea possesa two round nuclear 
segemcnis—less often one or tliree round 
segments—rather than tliree normally 
elongated segroenia. When this anomaly is 
not Imrcditary. it ia often but not invariably 
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predictive of subsequent leukemia. However, 
only about two percent of patients who 
ultimately develop acute myelogenous 
leukemia show the acquired Pelger-Hurt 
anomaly. 

An uncommon, but ominous sign, one 
which cannot be detected from the smear, but 
can be suspected easily by a **sucroae water 
test** of peripheral blood, is transient 
paroxysmal nocturnal hemoglobinuria (PNH). 
which may first occur insidiously during a 
period of established aplastic anemia and 
may be followed within one to a few years by 
the appearance of rapidly fatal acute 
myelogenous leukemia. Clinical detection of 
PNIl which occurs In perhaps only one or 
two percent of those destined to have acute 
myelogenous leukemia, may be difficult: if the 
presumptive "sucroee water test*’ for it is 
positive, the technician may perform the 
somewhat more definitive Ham test, also 
kno%vn as the acid-serum hemolysis test 

e. Individuals documented to have 
developed acute myelogenous leukemia years 
after initial exposure to benzene, have (see 
above) progressed through the preliminary 
phase of hematologic abnormality. In many 
instances pancytopenia (i.e.. a lowering in the 
counts of all circulating blood cells of bone 
marrow origin~bul not to the extent implied 
by the term **aplastic anemia'*) preceded 
leukemia for many years. Seldom does 
relative scarcity of a single type blood cell (or 
of platelets) represent a harbinger of 
imminent acute leukemia. However, the 
finding of two or more cytopenlas. or of 
pancytopenia, must be regarded as highly 
suspicious of more advanced although still 
reversible, benzene toxicity. When 
"pancytopenia** develops and becomes 
associated with the appearance of immature 
cells (inyoWeytes. myeloblasts, erythroblasts. 
etc.), with abnormal cells (pseudo Ptelger- 
Huet anomaly, atypical nuclear 
hctcrochromatin. etc.), or with inappropriate 
elevations of monocytes, basophils, or 
eosinophils, the findings must be regarded as 
evidence of benzene overexposure unless 
proved otherwise. These and other 
aggregates of alterations are frequently 
termed "preleukcmia." a term whose meaning 
is good when used retrospectively, but less 
appropriate when used prospectively, where 
it has only inferential value. Many severely 
aplastic patients manifested the ominous 
finding of 5-10 percent myeloblasts in the 
marrow, occasional myeloblasts and 
myelocytes in the blood and 20-30^ 
monocytes; these represented the beginning 
of recovery rather than the early stage of 
overt AML Thus, a considerable prut^K>ftion 
of "preleukemias'* in benzene poisoning fail 
to progress to leukemia, (ndec^d some have 
been observed to revert to normal after 
withdrawal of the afflicted person from toxic 
exposure. Nonetheless, the chance that "pre- 
leukemic" {changes in general) will evolve to 
leukemia is considerable; at least 20 to 40 
percent of persons (only a few of whom were 
benzene-exposed) with these blood changes 
develop acute myelogenous leukemia. It is 
evident (Section 111. B.) that Isolated 
cy topenias. pancytopenias and aplastic 
anemias Induced by benzene are reversible 
and complete recovery' occurs on cessation of 
exposure. However, it is advisable to lake 


these abnormalities seriously. The employee 
must immediately be removed from any 
possible exposure to benzene vapor as he 
continues to be followed. Certain tests may 
substantiate the person's prospects for 
progression or regression. One such test 
would be an examination of the patient's 
bone marrow. But the decision to perform a 
bone marrow aspiration or needle biopsy is 
one that should be made by the hematologist. 
The findings to be sought there would be; 
hypoplasia or aplasia: an excels of immature 
forms; vacuolatlon in erythroblasts and 
myelocytes—a phenomenon Induced by 
many toxins apart from benzene, including 
chloramphenicol and alcohol; and by 
infections. 

The findings of basophilic stippling in 
circulating red blood cells (usually f^nd in 1 
to 5% of nni cells during marrow iniory). and 
detection in the bone marrow of what are 
termed "ringed sideroblasts" must be taken 
seriously, as they have been noted in recent 
years to be frequent premonitory signs of 
subsequent actual leukemia. 

In several recent reports dealing with 
relatively few patients, peroxidase-staining of 
circulating or marrow neutrophil 
granulocytes, employing benzidine 
dihydrochloride, have revealed as a 
''preleukemic'* finding the disappeanmee of. 
or diminution in. peroxidase in a sizable 
proportion of the granulocytes. Granulocyte 
granules are normally strongly peroxidase 
positive. A steady decline in leukocyte 
alkaline phosphatase is also suggestive of 
early acute leukemia. Exposure to benzene 
commonly causes an early rise In serum Iron, 
often but not always associated with a fall in 
the reticulocyte count. Thus serial 
measurements of serum iron levels provide a 
means of determining whether or not there is 
a trend representing sustained suppression of 
erythropoiesis. 

Measurement of serum iron, determination 
of peroxidase and of alkaline phosphatases 
activity in peripheral granulocytes can be 
performed by technical assistants. 

Appendix D—Sampling and Anal> tical 
Methods for Benzene Monitoring and 
Measurement Procedures 

Measurements taken for the purpose of 
determining employee exposure to benzene 
are best taken so that the representative 
average B-hour exposure may be determined 
from a single B-hour sample or two (2) 4'hour 
samples. Short-time interval samples (or grab 
samples) may also be used to determine 
average exposure level if o minimum of Hv^ 
measurements are taken in a random manner 
over the B-hour work shift Random sampling 
means that any portion of the work shift has 
the same chance of being sampled us any 
other. The aritlimetic average of all such 
random samples taken on one work shift is 
an estimate of an employee's uvcM^ge level of 
exposure for that work shift. Air samples 
should be taken in the employee's breathing 
zone (air that would most nearly represent 
that inhaled by the employee), ^mpllng must 
be performed by gas adsorption tubes or 
alternative metln^s meeting the requirements 
of the standard, with subsequent chemicat 
analysis by gas chromatography. 

There are a number of methods available 
for monitoring employee exposures to 


benzene. The sampling and analysis may be 
performed by collection of the benzene vopiir 
on charcoal adsorption tubes, with 
subsequent chemical analysis by gas 
chromatogrophy. Methods meeting the 
prescribed accuracy and precision 
requirements are available in the "NIOSH 
Manual of Anal>iical Methods.** One specirit 
method meeting the prescribed precision and 
accuracy requirements is NIOSH Method 
Number 5311 which is presented below. 
Sampling and analysis may also be 
performed by portable direct reading 
instrumenta. real-time continuous monitoring 
systems, passive dosimeters or other suitabir 
methods. The employer has the obligation of 
selecting a monitoring method which meets 
the accuracy and precision requirements of 
the standard under his unique field 
condtiiona. The standard requires that thr 
method of monitoring must have an accurac>. 
to a 95 percent confidence level, of not less 
than plus or minus 25 percent for 
concentrations of benzene greater than or 
equal to 0.5 ppm. 

The following two analytical procedures 
are presently performed at the OSHA Salt 
Luke City Analytical Laboratory: 

/. OSHA lujboratory Evaluation of X/OSH 
Sh^thod S-J// at U^wer U*vot$ 

Analyte: Benzene 
Matrix: Air 

Procedure: Adsorption on charcoal. 

desorption with carbon disulfide, iinalysit 

byCe 

1. Principle of the Method (Reference 1). 

1.1. A known volume of air is drawn 
through a charcoal tube to trap the organic 
vapors present. 

1.2. The charcoal in the lube is transferred 
to a small, stoppered vial, and the analyte is 
desorbed with carbon disulfide. 

1.3. An aliquot of the desorbed sample is 
injected into a gas chromatograph. 

1.4. The area of the resulting peak is 
determined ond compared with orcas 
obtained from standards. 

2. Advantages and disadvantages of the 
method. 

2.1. The sampling device is small, portable, 
and involves no liquids. Interferences are 
minima), and most of those which do occur 
can be eliminated by altering 
chromatographic conditions. The samplioi an 
analyzed by means of a,qutck« instrumimlal 
method. 

2.2. Ilic amount of sample w hich can la* 
taken is limited by the number of milligrams 
that the lube will hold before overloading 
When the samfile value obtained for the 
backup section of the charcoal tutie exceeds 
25 percent of that found on the front section, 
the possibility of surople loss exists. 

3. Apparatus 

3.1. A calibrated personal sampling pump 
whose flow can be determined with t.5 
percent at the recommend flow rate. 

3.2. Charcoal tubes: Glass with both ends 
flame sealed 7 cm long with a B-mm O-D. ami 
a 4 mm I.D., containing 2 sections of 2!0/40 
mesh activated charcoal sep^iruliiig a 2-mm 
portion of urethane foam, lint activated 
charcoal Is prepared from coconut shells ami 
is nre<l at 000 'C prior to packing The 
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jLiiiorbing tect(on cotilatns 100 mg of 

the bftdc-op section SO mg. A 3*mni 
pjTtioo of urethane foam is placed between 
the outlet end of the lube ar^ the back-up 
lection. A plug of silanized glass wool <• 
piaced in front of the adsorbing section. The 
p'cssurt drop across the tube must be less 
than one inch of mercury ut a flow rate of 1 
liter per minute. 

34. Caa Chromatograph equipped with a 
flsme ionlration detector. 

3.4. Cohirnn f10-ft X 1/B-in stainless steel) 
packed with 80/100 Supelcoport coated with 
20 percent SP 2100. 0.1 peroenf CW 1500. 

34. An electronic integrator or tome other 
fill table method for measuring peak area. 

3 8. TWo-mlllihter sample vials with Teflon- 
lined caps. 

3.7. Microliter syringes: lO-microliter, snd 
other convenient sizes for making ttsndards. 

34. Pipets: IjO mL delivery pipets. 

34. V^umetric flasks: convenient sizes for 
m.ikipg standard solutions. 

4. Ri*«»genta. 

4.1. Chiromatogrsphtc quality carbon 
disulfide. 

44. Ekmzene. reagent grade. 

4.3. An internal standard, such aa p> 
cyrnene* reagent grade. 

4.4. Filter^ compressed air. 

4.5. Purified hydrogen. 

44. Purified helium. 

5. Procedure. 

5.1. Cleaning of equipment All glassware 
used for the laboratory analysia should be 
properly cleaned and free of organics which 
could interfere in the analysis. 

54. Calibraboti of personal pumps. Each 
pump must be calibrated with a 
representative charcoal tube In the hne. 

54. Coliectioo and shipping of samples. 

54.1. Immediately before sampling, break 
the ends of the tube to provide an opening at 
least one-half the internal diameter of the 
lube (2 mm). 

544. The smaller section of the charcoal Is 
used ss the backup snd should be placed 
nearest the sampling pump. 

54.4. The charcoal should be placed in a 
vertical position during sampling to minimize 
rhanneling through the charcoal. 

544. Air being sampled should not be 
passed through any hose or tubing before 

taring the charcoal lube. 

544. A sample size of 10 IHers it 
r'^commended. Sample at a flow rate of 
approximalaly 0.05 liters per minute. The 
flow rate should be known with an accuracy 
of at least ±5 percent 

5.34. The temperature and pressure of the 
atmosphere being sampled should be 
rtcordacL 

5.3.7. The charcoal tubes should be capped 
with the supplied plastic caps immediately 
sfter sampling. Plastic caps should be used. 

S44. Submit at least one blank tube (a 
charcoal tube subjected to the same handling 
pfocedurM, without having any afr drawn 
through It) with each set of samples. 

54.0. Take necessary thippirtg and packing 
precautkmt to minimize breakage of samples. 

5.4. Analysis of samples. 

5.4.1. Preparation of samples. In 
preparation for analysis, each charcoal tube 
is scored with a file in front of the first 
•«^on of charcoal and broken open. The 


glass wool is removed and discarded. The 
charcoal in the first (larger) section la 
transferred to a 2-ni) vial, llie separating 
section of foam Is removed and discarded: 
the second section is transferred to another 
capped vial. These two sections arc analyzed 
separately. 

5.4.2. Desorption of samples. Prior to 
analysis. 1.0 mL of desorbing solution Is 
pipetted into each sample container. The 
desorption solution consists of 0.05 pL 
internal standard per mL of carbon disulfide. 
The sample vials are recapped as soon as the 
solvent is added. Desorption should be done 
for 30 minutes with ocf^sional shaking. 

5.4.3. GC conditions. Typical operating 
conditions for the gas chromatograph are: 

1. 30 mL/min (00 psig) helluin carrier gas 
flow. 

2. 30 mL/mln (40 pslgj hydrogen gas flow to 
detector. 

3. 240 mL/mln (40 psig) air (low to detector. 

4. ISO *C injector temperature. 

5. 250 *C detector temperature. 

6.100 *C Column temperature. 

5.4.4. Injection. Solvent (lush technique or 
equivalent. 

5.4.5. Measurement of area. The Peak areas 
are measured by an electronic integrator or 
some other suitable form of area 
measurement 

5.44. An internal standard procedure is 
used. The integrator is calibrated to report 
results in ppm for a 10 liter air sample after 
correct km for desorption efficiency. 

5.5. Determination of desorption efficiency. 

541. importance of determination. The 

desorption efficiency of a particular 
compound can vary from one laboratory to 
another. Thus, it is necessary to determine, at 
least once, the percentage of the specific 
compound that is removed in the desorption 
process, provided the same batch of charcoal 
is used. 

5.54. Procedure for determining desorption 
efnciency. The reference portioo of the 
charcoal tube la removed. To the remaining 
porlion. amounts representing 04X IX, and 
2X and (X represents targri concentration) 
based on s 10 L air sample are iniected into 
several tubes at each level. Dihitiosis of 
benzene with carbon tetrachloride are made 
to allow injection of measurable qunntitites. 
These tubes are then allowed to equilibrate 
at leas! overnight. Follo%ving equilibration 
they are analysed following the same 
procedure as the samples. Desorption 
efficiency is determined by dividing the 
amount of benzene fotuid by amount spiked 
on the tube. 

6. Calibration and standards. 

A seri*>s of standards, varying in 
concentration over the range of interest, is 
prepared and analyzed under the same GC 
conditions and during the same lime period 
as the unknown samples. Curves are 
prepared by plotting concentration versus 
peak area. 

7. Calculations. 

Since the integrator is programmed to 
report results in ppm for a 10 liter air sample 
(corrected for desorption efTiclcncy). the 
foUawing equation is usedrppm 
Benzene=(ppm on report)/10 (0.1. x oir 
volume samite In liters). 

8. Reference. NIOSII Method S-411. 


//, OSHA Lahoratary Method No. 12 

Analyte: Benzene 
Matrix: Bulk Samples 

Procedure: Bulk samples are analyzed direct 

by liquid chromatography. 

1. Principle of the method. 

1.1. An aliquot of the bulk sample to be 
onalyzed is injected into a liquid 
chromatograph. 

1.2. The peak area for benzene is 
determined and compared to areas obtained 
from standards. 

2. Advantages and disadvantages of the 
method. 

2.1. The analytical procedure ia quick, 
sensitive, and reproducibla, 

2.2. Reanalysis of samples is possible. 

24. Interferences con be circumvented by 

proper selection of LC parametm. 

2.4. Samples must be free of any 
particulates, etc, that may dog the captilary 
tubing in the liquid chroma tograph. This cnay 
require distilling the sample or clarifying with 
a darification kit 

3. Apparatus. 

3.1. Liquid chromatograph equipped with a 
UV detector. 

3.2. LC Column that will separate benzene 
from other components In the bulk sample 
being analyzed. The column used for 
validation studies was a Waters Bondapuck 
C18.30 cm c 3.9 mm. 

34. A darification kit to remove any 
particulates In the bulk If necessary. 

3.4. A micro-distillation apparatus to distill 
any samples if necessary. 

3.5. An electronic integrator or seme other 
suitable method of measuring peak areas. 

3.8. Microtiter syringes—10-^ or other 
convenient sizes for preparing standards, ami 
1(3~ul for LC injectiems, 

3.7. Volumetric flasks, 5 mL and other 
convenient sizes for preparing stancLirds and 
making dilutions. 

4. Reagents. 

4.1. Benzene, reagent grade. 

44. LC grade water, methyl alcohol, and 
isopropyl alcohol 

5. Collection and shipment of samples. 

5.1. Samples should be Iractpoiird in glass 
conUlniirs with TeOon-lined caps. 

54. Samples should not be put in the sanvr 
container used for air samples. 

Ow Analysis of samples. 

8.1. Samples preparation. 

(f necessary, the samples are distilled or 
clarified. Samples are analyzed undiluted. If 
the benzene concentration is out of the 
working range, suitable dilutions are maiJc 
with isopropyl alcohol. 

8.2. LC oondi lions. 

The typical operating conditions for the 
liquid chromatography are: 

1. Mobile phaae^-^ethyl alcohol/water. 
50/sa 

2. Analytical wavelength—254 nm. 

3. Injection size—10 uL 

64. Measurement of peak area and 
calibration. Peak arena are measured by an 
integrated or other suitable means. The 
integrator is calibrated to report results in % 
benzene with isopropyl alcohol 

7. Calculations. 

Since the integrator Is programmed to 
report results in % benzene hy volume In an 
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undilutiffi ftfimplc* thu fotlowinK equation If 
used: 

% Fk’nxcnc by Volume AxB 
Where: 

by volume on report 
D ^ Dilution Factor 
(B -1 for undiluted sample) 

Appendix £—Qualitative and Quantitative Fit 
Tefttinx Procedures 

Qualitative Fit Trst ProtocoU 
/. titoamy/ Areiatv ProUfcot 
A. Odor Threshold Screening 

1. Three 1-liter glass fars with metal lids 
|e.g. Mas4>n or Bell lars) are required. 

2. Odor-free water (e.g. distilled or spring 
water) at approximately 25TrC shall be used 
for the solutions. 

3. The isoamyl acetate (lAA) (also known 
as isopentyl acetate) stock solution is 
prepared by adding 1 cc of pure LAA to BOO cc 
of odor free water in a 1-liter jar and shaking 
fur 30 seconds. This solution shall be 
prepared new at least weekly. 

4. The screening test shall be conducted in 
a room separate from the mom used for 
actual fit testing. The two rooms shall be well 
ventilated but shall not be connected to the 
same recirculating ventilation synitem. 

5. The odor test solution is prepared in a 
second jar by placing a4 cc of the slock 
solution into 500 cc of odor free water using a 
clean dmpper or pipette. Shake for 30 
si-cunds and allow to stand for two to three 
minutes so that the lAA concentration atmvc 
the liquid may reach equilibrium. This 
solution may be used for only one day. 

CL A trst blank is prepared in a third jar by 
adding 500 cc of odor free water. 

7. The odor test and lest blank )ars shall far 
labelled 1 and 2 for jar identificatton. If the 
lalicls are put on the lids they can be 
periodically peeled, dried off and switched to 
maintain the integrity of the lest 

8. The following instructions shall be typed 
041 a citrd and placed on the table in front of 
the two test Jars (i.e. 1 and 2): ‘The purpose 
of this test is to determine if you can smell 
biinana oil at a low concentration. The two 
bottles in front of y'ou cuinlnin water. One of 
these bottles also contains a small amount of 
banana oil. Be* sure the covers are on light 
ihrn shake each bottle for two seconds. 
UnM,Tew the lid of each bottle, one at a time, 
and sniff at the mouth of the bottle. Indicate 
lu the lest conductor which bottle contains 
banana oil."^ 

9. The mixtures used in the lAA odor 
detection test shall be prepared in an area 
separate from where the lest is performed, in 
order to prevent olfactory fatigue in the 
subject. 

10. (f the lest subject is unable to correctly 
identify the Jar containing the odor test 
solution the lAA qualitative fit lest may not 
be used. 

11. If the lest subject correctly identifies the 
Jar containing the odor test solution, the lest 
subject may proceed to respirator selection 
and fit testing. 

B. Respirator Selection 

1. The test subject shall be allowed to pick 
the most comfortable respirator from a 
selection including respirators of various 


sires from different manufacturers. The 
selection shall include at least five sizes of 
elastomeric half facepieces, from at least two 
monufacturers. 

2. The selection process shall be conducted 
in a room separate from the tit-tesl chamber 
to prevent odor fatigue. Prior to the selection 
process, the test subject shall be shown how 
to pnt on a respirator, how it should be 
positioned on (he face, how to set strap 
tension and how to determine a 
•’comfortable** respirator. A mirror shall be 
available to assist the subject in evaluating 
the fit and positioning of the respirator. This 
instruction may not constitute the subject's 
formal training or respirator use. as It is only 
a review. 

3. The test subject should understand that 
the employee is l^ing asked to select the 
respirator which provides the most 
comfortable fit. Each respirator represents a 
different size and shape and. if Hi properly 
and used properly will provide adequate 
protection. 

4. The lest subject holds each facepiece up 
lo the face and eliminates those which 
obviously do not give a comfortable fit. 
Normally, selection will begin with a half- 
mask and if a comfortable Rt cannot be 
found, the subject will be asked to lirst the 
full facepiece respirators. (A small 
percentage of users will not be able to wear 
any half-mask.) 

5. The more comfortable facepieces are 
noted: the most comfortable mask is donned 
and worn at least five minutes lo assess 
comfort. All donning and adjustments of the 
facepiece shall be performed by the test 
subject without assistance from t)ie test 
conductor or other person. Assistance in 
assessing comfort can be given by discussing 
the points in #6 below. If the lest subject is 
not familiar with using a particular respirator, 
the test subject shall be directed to don the 
mask several times and to adjust the straps 
each time to become adept at setting proper 
tension on the straps. 

A Assessment of comfort ihali include 
reviewing the following points with (he test 
subject and allowing the test subject 
adequate time to determine the comfort of the 
respirator after donning: 

• IH>8llloning of mask on nose, 

• Room for eye protection. 

• Room lo talk. 

• Positioning mask on face and cheeks. 

7. The following criteria shall be used to 

help determine the adequacy of the respirator 
nt: 

• Chin properly placed. 

• Strap tension. 

• Fit acAiss nose bridge. 

• Distance from nose to chin. 

• Tendency to slip. 

• Self-observation in mirror. 

a The test subject shall conduct the 
conventional negative or positive-pressure fit 
checks le.g. sec ANSI Z8aJt-1960A7) Before 
conducting the negative- or positive-pressure 
teat the subject shall be told to "seat** the 
mask by rapidly moving the head from side- 
lo-side and up and down, while taking a few 
deep breaths. 

9. *rhe test subject is now ready* for Tit 
testing. 

10. After passing the fit test, the lest subject 
shall be questioned again regarding (he 


comfort of the respirator. If it has liecome 
uncomfortable, another model of respirator 
shall bo tried. 

II. The employee shall be given the 
opportunity to select a different facepiece 
and be retested if the chosen facepiece 
becomes increasingly uncomfortable at any 
lime. 

C Pit Test 

1. The fit lest chamber shall be simitar to a 
dear 55 gal drum liner suspended inverted 
over a 2 foot diameter frame, so tJiat the top 
of chamber is about A inches above the test 
subject's head. The inside top center of the 
chamber shall have a small hook attached. 

2. Each respirator used for the fitting and fit 

testing shall be equipped %vith organic vapor 
cartri^es or offer protectioo against organic 
vapors. *rhe cartridges or masks shall be 
changed at least weekly. ^ 

3. After selecting, donning, and properly 
odjusting a respirator, the test subject shall 
wear it to the fit testing room. This room shall 
be separate from the room used for odor 
threshold screening and respirator sdfH:tion. 
and shall be well ventilated, as by an exhaust 
fan or lab hood, lo prevent general room 
contamination. 

4. A copy of the following test exercises 
and rainbow passage shall be taped to the 
inside of (he test chamber: 

Test Exercuses 

i. Breathe normally. 

ii Breathe deeply. B«r certain lircatJis are 
deep and regular, 

iii. Turn head all the way from one side lo 
the other. Inliale on each side. Be certain 
movement is complete. Do not bump the 
respirator against the shoulders. 

iv. Nod head up-and-down. Inhale when 
head is in the full up position (looking toward 
ceiling). Be certain motions arc complete and 
made about every second. Do not bump the 
respirator on the chest, 

V. Talking. Talk aloud and slowly for 
several minutes. The following paragraph is 
called the Rainbow Passage. Reading it will 
result in a wide range of facial movements, 
and thus be useful to satisfy (his requirement 
Alternative passages which serve the same 
purpose may also be used. 

vi- logging in ploce. 

vii. Breathe normally. 

Rainbow 'Passage 

When the sunlight strikes raindrops in (lie 
air, they act like a prism and form a rainbow 
The rainbow is a divisioo of while light into 
many beautiful colors. These take the shape 
of a long round arch, with its path high 
above, and its two ends apparently beyond 
the horizon. There is. accoiding lo legend, s 
boiling pot of gold at one end. People look, 
but no one ever finds it. When a man looks 
for something beyond reach, his friends say 
he is looking for the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. 

5. Each test subject shall wear (he 
respirator for at least 10 minutes before 
starting the fit test. 

A. Upon entering the test chamber, the test 
subject shall be given a A inch by 5 inch piece 
of paper towel or other porous absorbent 
single ply material, folded in half and wetted 
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with thnie-quiirter* of orw? oc of pore lAA. 

Tbo tr»l siib^l thall hanft the wiM tnwd on 
the hook a I the lop of the chamber. 

7. Allow two minutes for the lAA lest 
concentration to be reached before starting 
the fiMesI exercises. This would be an 
appropriate time to talk with the test subject, 
to explain the fit teat the importance of 
<:r>op«ralion. the purpose for the head 
rvercisea, or to demonstrate some of the 
4>xefcises. 

a. K.ich exercise described in *4 above 
shall be performed for at least one minute. 

U. If at any time during the lest* the subK^ct 
iletecii the banana*like odor of lAA. the lest 
has failed. The subjecl shall quickly exit from 
the test chamber and leave the lest urea to 
.ivoid olfactory fatigue. 

ta If the teat is failed, the subject shall 
r»qum to the selection mom and remove the 
respirator, repeat the odor sensitivity test, 
select and pul on another respirator, return to 
the test chamber, and agiiin begin llv* 
pror:edure described in the c(4) through c|8J 
above. The process continues until a 
respirator that fils well has been found. 

Should the odor sensitivity test be failed, the 
subject shall wait about S minutes before 
retesting. Odor sensitivity will usually have 
relumed by this lime. 

11. If« person cannot pass the fit lest 
iiescribed above wearing a half-mask 
respinitor from the available selection, full 
facepiece models must be used. 

12. When a respirator is found that passes 
the test, the subject breaks the faceseal and 
takes a breath before exiting the chamber. 
This is to assure that the reason the test 
^libjecl is not smelling the lAA is the good fit 
of the respirator facepiece seal and not 
olfactory fatigue. 

13. When the test subject leaves the 
chamber, the subject shall remove the 
saturated towel and return it to the person 
conducting the test. To keep the area from 
becoming contaminated, the used towels 
shall be kept in a self-scaling bag so there Is 
no .significant lAA concentration buildup in 
the test chamtKir during subsequent tests. 

14. At least two facepieces shall be 
<M‘lected for the lAA test protocol. The lest 
sahject shall be given the opportunity to wear 
them for one week to choose the one which is 
more comfortable to wear. 

15. Persons who have successfully passed 
this fit test with a half-mosk respirator may 
be assigned the use of the test respirator in 
I'mosphcret with up to 10 times the PEL of 
atrbQcne benzene. In atmospheres greater 
than lU times, and less than 50 times the PEI. 
(up to 50 ppm), the subject must pass the lAA 
test using a full face negative pressure 
rcMpiralor. (The concentration of the lAA 
inside the test chamber must be increased by 
tiva limes for QLFT of the full facepiece.) 

to. The test shall not be conducted if there 
It any hair growth between the skin and the 
fiicepieca sealing surface. 

17. If hair growth or apparel interfere with 
a satisfactory fit. then they shall be altered or 
rimioved so as to eliminate interference and 
mIIow a satisfactory fit. If a satisfactory fit is 
still not attained, the test subject must use a 
positive-pressure respirator such as powered 
air-purifying respirators, supplied air 
t^<^plralor, or self-contained breathing 
•ipparatos. 


10. If a test subject exhibits difficulty In 
breathing during the tests, she or he sholl be 
referred to a physician trained in respirator 
diseases or pulmonary medicine to determine 
whether the test subject can wear a 
respirator while peKorming her or his duties. 

10. Qualitative fit testing shall be repeated 
at least every six months. 

20. In addition, because tbe sealing of the 
respirator may be affected, qualitative fit 
testing shall be repealed immediately when 
the test subject has a: 

(1) Weight change of 20 pounds or more, 

(2) Signincanl facial scarring in the area of 
the facepiece seal. 

(3) SigniHcanl dental changes: i.e.: multiple 
extractions without pfolhesis> or oequirrng 
dentures. 

(4) Reconstructive or cosmetic surgery, or 

(5) Any other condition that may interfere 
with facepiece sealing. 

D. Recordkeeping 

A summary of all test results shall be 
maintained by the employer for 3 years. The 
summary shrill include: 

(1) Name of test subject. 

(2) Dale of testing. 

(3) Name of the test conductor. 

(4) Respirators selected (indicate 
manufacturer, model size and approval 
number). 

(5) Testing agent. 

//. Socchohn Solution Aerosol Protocol 

A, Respirator Section 

Respirators shall be selected as described 
in section IB (respirator selection) above, 
except that each respirator shall be equipped 
with a particulate filler. 

B. Taste Tlireshold Screening 

1. An enclosure about head and shoulders 
shall be used for threshold screening (to 
determine if the individual can taste 
saccharin) and for fit testing. The'enclosure 
shall be approximately 12 inches in diameter 
by 14 inches tall with at least the front clear 
to allow free movement of the head when a 
respirator is worn. 

2. The test enclosure shall have a three- 
quarter inch hole in front of the test subject's 
nose and mouth area to accommodate the 
nebulizer nozzle. 

3. The entire screening and testing 
procedure shall be explained to the lest 
subject prior to conducting the screening test. 

4. During the threshold screening test, the 
test subject shall don the lest enclosure and 
breathe with open mouth with tongue 
extended. 

5. Using a DeVilbiss Model 40 Inhalation 
Medication Nebulizer or equivalent, the test 
conductor shall spray the threshold check 
solution into the enclosure. This nebulizer 
shall be dearly marked to distinquish it from 
the fit test solution nebulizer. 

6. The threshold check solution consists of 
a83 grams of sodium saccharin, USP in 
water. It can be prepared by putting 1 cc of 
the test solution (see C 7 below) in 100 cc of 
water. 

7. To produce the aerosol, tlie nebulizer 
bulb IS firmly squeezed so that it collapses 
completely, then is released and allowed to 
fully expand. 


a Ten squeezes of the nebulizer bulb are 
repealed rapidly and then the test subject is 
asked whether the saccharin can be taste<l. 

9. If the first response is negative, ten more 
squeezes of the nebulizer bulb arc repealed 
rapidly and the test subject is again asked 
w^hether the saccharin can be tasted 

10. If the second response is negative ten 
more squeezes are repeated rapidly and the 
lest subject is again asked whether the 
saccharin can bo tasted 

11. The lest conductor will lake note of the 
number of squeezes required to elidt a taste 
response. 

12. if the sciudiann is not tasted after 30 
squeezes (Step 10). the saccharin fit test 
cannot be performed on the test subject. 

13. If a taste response is elicited the lest 
subject shall be asked to take note of the 
taste for reference in the fit lest. 

14. Correct use of the nebulizer means that 
approximately 1 cc of liquid is used at a time 
in the nebulizer body. 

15. The nebulizer shall be thoroughly rinsec 
in water, shaken dry. and refilled at least 
every four hours. 

C. Fit Test 

1. The lest subject shall don and adjust the 
respirator without the assistance from any 
person. 

2. The fit test uses the same enclosure 
described in liB above. 

3. Each test subject shell wear tlie 
respirator for at least 10 minutes before 
starting the fit test. 

4.1'he test subject shall don the enclosure 
while wearing the respirator selected in 
section IB above. This respirator shall be 
properly adjusted and equipped with a 
particulate filter. 

S. The test subject may not eat. drink 
(except plain water), or chew gum for 15 
minutes before the test 

0. A second DeVilbiss Model 40 inhalation 
Medication Nebulizer is used to spray the fit 
test solution into the enclosure. This 
nebulizer shall be clearly marked to 
distinguish it from the screening test solution 
nebulizer. 

7. The fit test solution is prepared by 
adding 83 grams of sodium soccharin to 100 
cc of warm water. 

a As before, the test subject shall breathe 
with mouth open and tongue extended. 

9. The nebulizer is inserted into the hole in 
the front of the enclosure and the fit test 
solution is sprayed into the enclosure using 
the same tei^nique as for the taste threshold 
screening and the same number of squeezes 
required to elidt a taste response in the 
screening. (See B8 through BIO above). 

10. After generation of the aerosol read the 
following instructions to the test subject The 
test subject shall perform the exercises for 
one minute each. 

i. Breathe normally. 

ti. Breathe deeply. Be certain breatlis are 
deep and regular. 

iii. Turn head all the way from one side to 
the other. Be certain movement is complete. 
Inhale on each side. Do not bump the 
respirator against the shoulders. 

iv. Nod head up-and-down. Be certain 
motions are complete. Inhale when head is in 
the full up position (when looking toward the 
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Do rtol to bump the respiriitor uci (he 

chcft 

y, Telkiog. Talk aloud ami tlowi)i. The 
following paragraph ia called (ho Rainbow 
Pattage. Reading it will result in a wide 
range of facial movements, and thus be useful 
to satis^ this requirement. Alternative 
passages which serve the same purpose may 
also be used. 

fogging in place. 

vii. Breathe normally. 

Rainbow PoBfogn 

When the sunlight strikes raindrops in the 
air. they act Kke a prism and form s rainbow. 
The rainbow it a division of while light Into 
manv beautiful colors. These take the shape 
of a long round arch, with its path high 
above, and its two ends apparently beyond 
the horijuin. There Is, aco^ing to Icgeisd. a 
bailing pot of gold at one end. fHN>p]e look, 
but no one ever finds it When a man looks 
for something beyond his reach, bis friends 
say he Is looking for the pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow. 

11. At the beginning of each exardse. the 
aerosol concentration shall be replenished 
using one<half the number of squeexes as 
initially described In CB. 

12. The test subject shall IrKlIcale to the 
test conductor If at any time during the fit test 
the taste of saccharin is detected. 

13. If the saccharin is detected (he hi is 
deemed unsatisfactory and a different 
respirator shall be tii^. 

14. At least two facepieces shall be 
selected by the saccharin test protocol The 
test subject shall be given the opportunity to 
wear (hem for one wi^ to choose the ocmt 
which is more comfortable to wear. 

15. Successful completion of the test 
protocol shall allow the use of the half mask 
tested respirator in contaminated 
atmospheres up to 10 times the PEL of 
benzene. In other words this protocol may be 
used to assign prolectioo factors no high^ 
than ten. 

10. The test shall not be conducted if there 
it any hair growth bet% ve en the akin and the 
face^ece sealing surface. 

17. If hair groivth or apparel Interfere urith 
a satisfacloiy fit. then thi^ shall be altered or 
removed so as to eliminate interference and 
allow a satisfactory fit. If a sattsfactory fit is 
still not attained, the test subject must use a 
positive-pressure respirator siich aa powered 
air-purifying respirators, supplied air 
respirator, or seif-contained breathing 
appamtna. 

la. If a test tubjecl exhibits difficulty In 
breathing during the tests, she or he shall be 
referred to a phytidan trained in respiralor 
diseases or pulmonary medidne to determine 
whether the test subject can wear a 
respirator while performing her or his duties. 

19. Qualitialive fit testing shall be repeated 
at least every six months. 

20. In addition, because the sealing of the 
respirator may be affected, qualitative fit 
testing shall be repealed immediately when 
the test sttbiect has a: 

(1) Weight change of 20 pounda or more, 

(2) Significant facial scarring in the area of 
the facepiece seel 

(3) Significant dental changes; multiple 
extracliooa without prolhesia, or acquiring 
dentures. 


(4) RGcnnAtrucUve or cosmestic surgery, or 

(5) Any other condition (hat may interfere 
with facepiece scaling. 

D. Recordkeeping 

A summary of all test results shall be 
maintahurd the employer for 3 jrears. The 
summary shall include; 

(1) Name of test subject. 

(2) Date of testing. 

(3) Name of test conductor. 

(4) Respirators selected (indicate 
manufacturer, model, size and approval 
number). 

(5) Testing agent. 

///. irritant Fume Protocol 

A. Respirator Selection 

Respirators shall be selected as described 
in section IB above, except that each 
respiralor shall be equipped with e 
combination of high-efficiency and add-gas 
cartridges. 

B. Fit Teal 

I. The test subject shall be allowed to smeU 
a weak concentration of the irritant smoke to 
familiarize the subject with (be characteristic 
odor. 

Z The test subject shall properly don the 
respirator select^ as above, and wear it for 
at least 10 minutes before starting the fit test 

3. The test conductor shall review this 
protocol with the test subject before testing. 

4. The lest subject shall perform the 
conventional positive pressure and negative 
presaure fit checks (see ANSI ZBa.2 1960). 
Failure of either check shall be cause to 
select an alternate respirator. 

5. Break both ends of a ventilation smoke 
tube containing stannic oxychloride, such as 
the MSA part #5645. or equhralenl. Attach a 
short lenf^ of tubing to one end of the smoke 
thbe. Attach the other end of the smoke tube 
to a low pressure air pump set lo deliver 200 
milliltten per osinute. 

6. Advise the lest subject tket the smoke 
can be initattng to the eyes and instnicl the 
subject to keep the eyes closed while the test 
is perfonned. 

7. The test conductor shall direct the 
stream of irrjlant smoke from the tube 
towards the faceseal area of the test subject 
The person conducting the test shall begin 
with the tube at least 12 inches from the 
facepiece and gradually move to within one 
inch, moving around (he whole perimeter of 
the mask. 

a The test subject shall be irtsirucled to do 
the following exercises while the respiralor is 
being challenged by the smoke. Each exardse 
shall be performed for one oitnute. 

t Breathe normally. 

II. Breathe deeply. Be certain breaths are 
deep and regM/or 

Ut Turn head all the way from one side lo 
the other Be certain movement is completa. 
Inhale on each side. Do oo4 bump the 
respirator against tha shoulders. 

iv. Nod head up-and'dowo. Be certain 
motions are complete and made every 
second. Inhale when head Is in the full up 
position (looking toward ceiling). Do not 
bump tha respirator against the chest. 

V, Talking. Talk aloud and slowly for 
several minutes. The following paragraph is 
called the Rainbow Passage. Reading It will 


result in a wide range of fadal mowrments, 
and thus be useful to satisfy this requirrment 
Alternative passages which serve the same 
purpose may also be used. 

Rainbow Pas sa ge 

When the sunlight strikes raindrops tn the 
air. they act like a prism and form a rainbow. 
The rainbow is a division of white light mio 
many beautiful colors. These take the shape 
of a tong round arch, with its path high 
above, and its two end apparently bayooci 
(he borizno. There is, according to legend, a 
boiling pot of gold at one end. People look, 
but no one ever finds if. When a man looks 
for something be 3 fond his reach, his friends 
say he is looking for the pot of gold at the end 
of the rainbow. 

vi. fogging in Place. 

vii. Breathe normally. 

9. The test subject shall indicate to the test 
conductor if the irritant smoke is datected. If 
smoke is detected, the test conductor shall 
stop the test In this case, the tested 
respirator is rejected and another respiralor 
shall be selected. 

IOl Each test subject passing the smoke test 
(i.o. without detecting the smoke) shall be 
given # sensitivity check of smoke from the 
same tube to determine if the lest subject 
reacts to the smoke. Failure to evoke a 
response shall void the fit lest. 

11. Steps B4. BQ, BlO of this fit test protocol 
shaft be performed in a location with exhaust 
ventilatiofi sufficient to prevent general 
contamination of the testing area by the test 
agents. 

1Z At least two facepieces shall be 
selected by the irritant smoke test protocol 
The lest subject shall be given the 
opportunity to wear them for one week to 
choose the one which is more comfortable to 
wear. 

13. Respirators sucessfully tested by the 
protocol may be used in contaminated 
atmospheres up to ten times the PEL of 
benzene. 

14. The test shall not be conducted if there 
is any hair growth between the skin and the 
facepiece sealing surface. 

15. If hair growth or apparel interfere with 
a Mtislactofy fit, then they shall be altered or 
removed so as to eUminate interference end 
allow a sahslactory fit If a satisfactory fit is 
still not attained, the test subject must use a 
positive-pressure respirator such as powered 
atr^purtfj^ng respirators, supplied air 
respirator, or self-conlaiiied breathing 
apparatus. 

16l If a lest subject exhibits difficulty in 
breathing during the tests, she or he shall be 
referred to a physician trained in respirator 
diseases or pulmonary medicine to determine 
whether the test sobj^ can wear a 
respirator while performing her or his duties 

17. Qoalitive fit testing shall be repeated at 
least every six months. 

18. In additkm. because the sealing of the 
respirator may be affected, qualitative fit 
testing shall ba repeated immediately when 
the lest subject has a: 

(1) Weight change of 20 pounds or more. 

(2) Significant facial scarring in the area of 
the facepiece seal. 
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(3) SigniHcant dental chaises; i.e4 multiple 
extMCtions without prothcsU. oraajuiring 
denluret, 

(4) Reconstructive or cosmetic surgery, or 

(5) Any other condition that may interfere 
with facepiece sealing. 

D. Recordkeeping 

A summary of all test results shall be 

m. iintained by the employer for 3 years. The 
summary shall include: 

(1) Name of test subject. 

(2) Date of testing. 

(3) Name of lest conductor. 

(4) Respirators selected (indicate 

m inufacturer, model, slie and approval 
number). 

(5| Testing agent. 

QuaniiUUive Fit Test Procedures 

1. General 

a. The method applies to the negntive- 
pressore nonpowered air-purib^ing 
respirators only. 

b. The employer shall assign one individual 
who shall assume the full responsibility for 
implernenling the respirator quantitative fit 
lest program. 

2. Definilloo 

a. “Quantitative Fit Test’* means the 
rni'usurement of the effectiveness of a 

n. ^spiialor seal in excluding the ambient 
iitmosphere. The lest is performed by 
dividing the measured concentration of 
challenge agent in a test chamber by the 
inoasuT^ concentration of the challenge 
agent inside the respirator facepiece when 
the normal air purifying element has been 
replaced by an essentially perfect purifying 
rUrment 

b. '^Challenge Agent” means the air 
Lontacninant introduced into a test chamber 
•o that its concentration inside and outside 
the respirator may be compared. 

c. Test Subject’* means the person wearing 
the respirator for quantitative fit testing. 

cL “Normal Standing Position** means 
standing erect and straight with arms down 
along the sides and looking straight ahead. 

e. “Fit Factor” means the ratio of challenge 
agent concentration outside with respect to 
the inside of a respirator inlet covering 
(facepiece or enclosure). 

3. Apparatus 

a. Instrumentation, Com oil, sodium 
chloride or other appropriate aerosol 
gimeratlon. dilution, and measurement 
systems shall be used for quantilotive fit test. 

b. Test chamber. The test chamber shall be 
large enough to permit all test subjects to 
freely perform all required exercises without 
distributing the challenge agent concentration 
or the measurement apparatus. The test 
chamber shall be equipped and constructed 
so that the challenge agent is effectively 
isolated from the ambient air yet uniform In 
concentralkm throughout the chamber. 

c. When testing air-purifying respirators, 
the normal filter or cartrid^ element shall be 
replaced with a high-cfficicncy particular 
niter supplied by the same manufacturer. 

d. The sampling instrument shall be 
selected to that a strip chart record may bo 
made of the lest showing the rise and fall of 
challenge agent concentration with each 


inspiration and expiration at fit factors of at 
least 2.000. 

e. The combination of substitute air- 
purifying elements (if any), challen^ agent, 
and ^allcnge agent concentration in the lest 
chamber shalJ such that the teal subject is 
not exposed in excess of PEL to the challenge 
agent at any time during the testing process. 

f. The sampling port on the test specimen 
respirator shall placed and constructed so 
that there is no delectable leak around the 
port, a free oir (low is allowed into the 
sampling line at all times and so there is no 
interference with the fit or performance of the 
respirator. 

g. The test chamber and test tel-up shall 
permit the person administering the lest to 
observe one test subject inside the chamber 
during the test. 

h. The equipment generating the challenge 
atmosphere shall maintain the concentration 
of challenge agent constant within a 10 
percent variation for the duration of the lest. 

I. The time lag (interval between an event 
and Its being recorded on the strip chart) of 
the instrumentation may not exc^ 2 
seconds. 

|. The tubing for the test chamber 
atmosphere and for the respirator sampling 
port shall be the same diameter, length and 
material. It shall be kept as short as possible. 
The smallest diameter tubing recommended 
by the manufacturer shall be used. 

k. The exhaust flow from the test chamber 
shall pass through a high-efficlency filter 
before releose to the room. 

I When sodium chloride oerosol is used, 
the relative humidity inside the test chamber 
shall not exceed 50 percent. 

4. Procedural Requirements 

a. The fitting of half-mask respirators 
should be started with those having multiple 
sizes and a variety of interchangeable 
cartridges and canisters such as the MSA 
Comfr II-M. Norton M, Survivair M A-O M or 
Scolt-M. Use either of the tests outlined 
below to assure that the facepiece is properly 
adjusted. 

(1) Positive pressure test With the exhaust 
portis) blocked the negative pressure of slight 
inhalation should remain constant for several 
seconds. 

(2) Negative pressure test With the intake 
portjs) blocked the negative pressure slight 
inhalation should remain constant for several 
seconds. 

b. After a facepiece is adjusted, the test 
subject shall wear the facepiece for at least 5 
minutes before conducting a qualitative test 
by using either of the methods described 
below and using the exercise regime 
described in S.a., b.. c.. d. and e. 

(1) isoomy! acetate test When using 
organic vapor cartridges, the lest subject who 
can smell the odor should be unable to detect 
the odor of isoamyl acetate squirted into the 
air near the most vulnerable portions of the 
facepiece seal. In a location which is 
separated from the test area, the lest subject 
shall be instructed to close her/his eyes 
during the test period. A combination 
cartridge or canister with organic vapor and 
high-efficiency filters shall be used when 
available for the particular mask being 
tested. The test subject shall be given ari 


opportunity to smell the odor of isoamyl 
acetate before the test Is conducted. 

(2) irritant fume test When using high- 
efficiency filters, the test subject should be 
unable to detect the odor of irritant fume 
(stannic chloride or titanium tetrachloride 
ventilation smoke tubes} squirted into the air 
near the most vulnerable portions of the 
facepiece seol. The tost subject shall be 
instructed to close her/his eyes during the 
test period. 

c. The test subject may enter the 
quantitative testing chamber only if she or he 
has obtained a satisfactory fit by as stated in 
4.b. of this Appendix. 

d. Before the subject enters the test 
chamber, a reasonably stable challenge agfinl 
concentration sh«tll be measured in the first 
chamber. 

e. Immediately after the subject enters the 
test chamber, the challenge agent 
concentration inside the respirator shall bn 
measured to ensure that the peak penelrutlim 
docs not exceed 5 percent for a half-mask 
and I percent for a full facepiece. 

f. A stable challenge agent concentration 
shall be obtained prior to the actual start of 
testing. 

1. Respirator restraining straps may not be 
overtightened for testing. The straps shall Ijc 
adjusted by the wearer to give a reasonably 
comfortable fit typical of normal use. 

5. Exercise Regime. Prior to entering the 
test chamber, the lest subject shall be given 
complete instructions as to her/his part in the 
test procedures. The lest subject shall 
perform the following exercises, in the order 
given, for each independent test. 

a. Normal Breathing (NBf lo the normal 
standing position, without talking, the subject 
shall breathe normally for at least one 
minute. 

b. iTeep Breathing (DBJ. In the normal 
standing position the subject shall do deep 
breathing for at least one minute pausing so 
as not to hyperventilate. 

c. Taming head side to side fSSJ. Standing 
in place the subject shall slowly turn his head 
from side between the extreme positions to 
each side. The head shall be held at each 
extreme position for at least 5 seconds. 
Perform for at least five complete cycles. 

d. Moving head up and down (UDf 
Standing in place, the subject shall slowly 
move his head up and down between the 
extreme position straight up and the cxlrome 
position straight down. The head shall be 
held at each extreme position for at least 5 
seconds. Perform for at least five complete 
cycles. 

e. Reading (Ri The subject shall read out 
slowly and loud so at to be heard dearly by 
the test conductor or monitor. The lest 
subject shall read the 'Vainbow passage** at 
the end of this section. 

f. Grimace (C). The test subject shall 
grimace, smile, frown, and generally contort 
the face using the facial muscles. Continue 
for at least 15 seconds. 

g. Bend over and touch toes (Bf The test 
subject shall bend at the waist and touch toes 
and return to upright position. Repeat for at 
least one minute. 

h. fogging in place ///. The test subject sha jl 
perform jog in place for at least one minute. 
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i. Normal Breathing (NB). In the normal 
standing posiHon* vrit^mul talking, the sn^ect 
shall breathe normally for at leaat one 
minute. 

Rainbitw Ponaagn 

When the sunlight strikes raindrops in the 
air. they ad like a peto and form a rainbow. 
l*he rainbow is a division of white light into 
many beauttiiil colors. These take the shape 
of a long round arch, with its path high 
above, and its two ends apparently ^yond 
the horizon. There la. accoi^ng lo legend a 
bolbng pot of gold at one end. People look, 
but no one ever finds it. When a man looks 
for something beyond reach, his friends say 
he is looking for the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. 

A. The lest shall be terminated whenever 
any single peak penetration exceeds 5 
percent for half-masks and 1 percent fur full 
facepieces. The test subiect may be rcAtted 
and retested. IT two ths Ihrse required tests 
are terminated, the fit shall be deemed 
inadequate. (See paragraph 4.h.). 

7. Calculation of Fit Fbetors. a. Thc^fit 
factor determined by the quantitative fit test 
equals the average concentration inside the 
respirator. 

bu The average test chamber concentration 
is the arithmetic average of the test chamber 
concentration at the banning and of the end 
of the test. 

& The average peak concentration of the 
challenge agent inside the respbalor shall be 
the arithmetic average peek concentrations 
for each of the nine exercises of the test 
which are computed as the arithmetic 
average of the peak concentnilfons found for 
each breath duHng tbs exarciae. 

d. The average peak concentralkM for an 
exercise may be determined graphically if 


there is not a great varialfon in the peak 
concentration during a single exercise. 

a Interpretation of 7>*f Results, The ftl 
factor measured by the quantitative fit tasting 
shall be the lowest of the three protection 
factors resulting from three independent 
tests. 

9. Other RequrwmontM. a. The test subject 
shall not be permitted to wear a half^nask or 
full facepiece if the mtniimim fit factor of 250 
or 1.250. respectively, cannot be obtained If 
hair growth or apparel interfore with a 
satisfactory fit. then they shall be altered or 
removed so at to eliminate interference and 
allow a satisfactory fit. If a sailsfactoiy fit is 
still not attained the test subiect must use a 
positive-pressure respirator such as powered 
air-purifying respirators, supplied air 
respirator, or self-coniaiaed brepthing 
apparatus. 

b. The lest shall not be conducted if there 
is any hair growth between the skin and the 
facepiece sealing surface. 

clf a test subiect exhibits difficulty in 
breathing during the tests, she or he shall be 
referred to a physidan trained in respirator 
diseases or pulmonary medicine to determim! 
whether the test subject can wear a 
respirator while performing her or his duties. 

d The test subject shall be given the 
opportunity to wear the assigned respirator 
for one week. If the respirator does not 
provide a satisfactory fit during actual uae. 
the lest subject may request snother QNFT 
which shall be performed inunediuteiy. 

e. A respirator fit factor card shaH be 
issued to ^e test subject with the foltowtng 
informatloii: 

(1) Name. 

(2) Date of fit lest 


(3) Prutectioo factors obtained through 
each nuunifacturer. model and approval 
number of respirator tested. 

(4) Nome and signature of the person that 
con^cted the lest. 

f. Filters used for qualitative or quaotitaitve 
fit testing shall be replaced weakly, whenevef 
increased breathing resistance is 
encountered, or wl^ the lest agent has 
altered the Integrity of the filter media. 
Organic vapor cartridges/canisters shall be 
replaced daily or sooner If there Is any 
indication of breakthrough by the test agent. 

10. In addition, because the sealing of the 
respirator may be affected quantitative fit 
testing shall repeated Immediately when 
the test subject has a: 

(1) Weight change of 20 pounds or more. 

(2) Significant fodal scarring in the area of 
the facepiece seal. 

(3) Significant dental changes; l.e.; multiple 
extractions without prothesls. or acquiring 
dentures. 

(4) Reconstructive or cosmetic surgery, or 

{%) Any other condition that may interfere 

with facepiece sealing. 

11. Recordkeepirtg, a. A summary of all test 
results shall be maintained for three years. 
The summary shall Include; 

(1) Name of test subject. 

(2) Date of tpsling. 

(3) Name of the test conductor. 

( 4 ) Fit factors obtained from every 
respirator tested (indlcafe manufacturer, 
model, shse and approval number). 

b. A copy of all lest data including the strip 
chart and results shall be kept for at leiist 
five years- 

|FR Doc. 85-29075 Filed 12-4-^ 3:20 pmi 

mujfio coos 4Sio-as4i 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Federal Aviation Administration 

14 CFR ParU 91,121,12S, 129, and 135 

IDocket No. 24356; Notice No. 85-241 

Foreign Air Carriers and Operators of 
Certain Large U.S.-Registered 
Airplanes 

AGENCY: Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA), DOT. 

action: Notice of Proposed Rulemaking 
(NPRM). 

summary: This document proposes 
amendments to ensure that U.S.- 
registered aircraft leased by foreign 
persons are maintained in accordance 
with acceptable maintenance standards, 
to eliminate the need for certain 
exemptions to foreign persons who lease 
U.S.-registered aircraft and to clarify 
certain rules which were intended to 
preclude the commingling of 
noncommon (private) and common- 
carriage operations. These amendments 
are necessary to upgrade certain 
regulations regarding the leasing of U.S.- 
registered aircraft by foreign persons to 
meet changing market conditions, to 
reduce the agency's exemption 
workload, and to facilitate enforcement 
of certain private and common-carriage 
operations. Adopting these proposed 
amendments would ensure that leased 
U.S.-registered aircraft are properiy 
maintained and would eliminate the 
possibility of intermixing private and 
common-carriage operations by a 
private operator. 

DATE: Comments must be received on or 
before April 10.19w8. 

ADDRESSES: Comments on this proposal 
are to be marked "Docket No. 24856" 
and mailed in duplicate to: Federal 
Aviation Administration: Office of the 
Chief Counsel. Attn: Rules Docket 
(AGO204), l>(»cket Na 24856. dOO 
Independence Avenue. SW., 

Washington. DC 20591; or deliver 
comments in duplicate to: Room 916, 800 
Independence Avenue. SW.^ 

Washington. DC. Comments may be 
inspected in Room 916 on weekdays, 
except Federal holidays between 8:30 
a.m. and 5 p.m. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Larry Bedore. Project Development 
Branch (AFO-240). Air Transportation 
Division^ Office of Flight Operations, 
telephone (202) 426-8096, or Bob Seger, 
Air Transportation Branch (AW'S-^), 
Aircraft Maintenance Division. Office of 
Airworthiness, telephone (202) 42B-44a 
Federal Aviation Administration. 800 


Independence Avenue. SW.. 
Washington. DC 20591. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

Comments Invited 

Interested persons are invited to 
participate in this proposed rulemaking 
by submitting such written data, views, 
or arguments as they may desire. 
Comments relating to any significant 
environmental or economic impact that 
might result because of the adoption of 
these proposals may also be submitted. 
Communications should identify the 
regiiiatory docket or notice number and 
be submitted or delivered in duplicate to 
the address listed above. All 
communications received on or before 
the closing date for comments specified 
above will be considered by the 
Administrator before taking action on 
the proposed rule. The proposals 
contained in this notice may be changed 
in light of comments received. Ail 
comments submitted will be available 
for examination in the Rules Docket 
both before and after the closing date 
for comments. A report summarizing 
each substantive public contact with 
FAA personnel concerned with this 
rulemaking will be filed in the docket. 
Commenters wishing the FAA to 
acknowledge receipt of their comments 
on this notice must submit with those 
comments a self-addressed, stamped 
postcard on which the following 
statement is made: "Comments to 
Docket No. 24856." The postcard will be 
date/time stamped and returned to the 
commenter. 

Availability of NPRM 

Any person may obtain a copy of this 
NPRM by submitting a request to the 
Federal Aviation Administration. Office 
of Public Affairs. Attention: Public 
Information Center. APA-430. 800 
Independence Avenue. SW.. 

Washington. DC 20591. or by calling 
(202) 426-8058. Each communication 
must identify the notice number of this 
NPRM. Persons interested in being 
placed on a mailing list for future 
NPRM's should ali^ rerquest a copy of 
Advisory Circular No. 11-2A. Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking Distribution 
System, which describes the application 
procedures. 

Background 

On October 9.1980, Part 125 of the 
Federal Aviation Regulations (FAR) was 
published in the Federal Register (45 FR 
67214). With certain exceptions, not 
germane to the current discussion. Part 
125 applies to the operation of all U.S.- 
registered airplanes having a maximum 
seating configuration of 20 or more 
passengers, or a maximum payload 


configuration of 6,000 pounds or more, 
unless they are required to be operated 
under the rules of Part 121,135, or 137 of 
the regulations. 

Although Part 125 was not intended to 
provide acceptable safety levels for 
common-carriage operations, the 
inspection programs and maintenance 
requirements of § 125.247 currently 
apply to U.S.-registered airplanes 
operated outside the United States by a 
foreign person. This circumstance arises 
because { 125.1 states that Part 125 
governs operation of a U.S.-regi8tered 
airplane of the prescribed size unless 
that operation is required to be 
conducted under the rules of Part 121. 
135. or 137. 

At the time Part 125 was published, 
the FAA was considering rulemaking to 
revise Part 129—Operations of Foreign 
Air Carriers. Requiring foreign air 
carriers to comply with Part 125 
Immediately was deemed inappropriate 
in light of the possibility of change to 
Part 129. Consequently, in adopting Part 
125 the agency established a deferred 
compliance date of January 1.1983. for 
foreign air carriers. By Amendments 
125-4 (47 FR 44718: October 12.1982) 
and 125-5 (49 FR 34815; September 4, 
1984). the agency extended the January 
1,1983. compliance date to September 1. 
1984. and February 28,1986, 
respectively, to provide sufficient time 
for completion of the proposals 
contained in this notice. 

Subsequent to the adoption of Part 
125. the agency has carefully monitored 
the operating experience of large U.S.- 
registered airplanes operated under Pari 
125. The operating experience can be 
divided into two main areas of interest. 
First, the frequency with which foreign 
air carriers operate U.S.-registered 
airplanes under lease has shown a 
marked increase. These lease 
agreements are desirable since they 
improve the U.S. balance of payments 
and provide a means for U.S. air carriers 
to arrange for use of their airplanes 
during periods of reduced traffic levels. 
Most foreign air carriers and foreign 
persons engaged in common-carriage 
operations have aircraft maintenance 
program requirements adopted by their 
domestic governments which are 
consistent with the international 
standards in Part I of Annex 6 to the 
Convention on International Civil 
Aviation (ICAO). ICAO Annex 6 
requires each operator to comply with 
the terms of the aircraft's certificate of 
airworthiness and to maintain the 
aircraft in an airworthy condition. To 
meet these requirements, each foreign 
operator of a U.S.-registered aircraft 
used in common carriage must ensure 
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that the atrcnift is maintained liy a 
qualified organization with a well- 
trained staff and adequate workshops, 
pqiiipmenl and facilities. That 
organization must also have appropriate 
maintenance manuals, records, and 
procedures regarding training, 
inspection, and release of the aircraft 
However* some countries may not have 
requirenH*nts completely consistent with 
the ICAO aircraft maintenance program 
requirements, lliis means that U.S,- 
registeretl airplanes operateil by foreign 
air carriers or pirrsons from those 
countries might not meet those 
mlernational standards. To allow 
(ipenitioii of these aircraft would be 
inconsistsfit vvilh U.S. oldigations under 
inli*rnational agreements for aircraft of 
its registry. As more fully explained 
under ^’Description of Regxilafory 
l^roposals,** the proposals in Ihni notice, 
if adapted, would ensure compbance 
with intematiimal airworthiness 
uldtgatiuns. 

The second main aspect of the 
operating experience of large 
registered airplanes of the size covered 
by Part 125 concerns the distlnUioo 
between common carriage and 
niMicommon carriage. Part 125 was 
d»’signesd to provide a regulatocy scheme 
for an a;>propriate level of safety for 
airplanes not used in common c«irriagc. 
This regulatory intent is staled explicilly 
in { 125.11. That section prohibits 
common carriage by a Part 125 
cnrliflcate holder and ciedarcs that any 
prison bidding an Air Carrier Operating 
Certificate is ineligible for a ceriinr.ale 
under Part 125. The sole exception to the 
principle that Part 125 is intended to 
apply unlv to ntmeommon carriage is the 
case of a for»^.}gn person common carrier 
Cdinpelled to a|>erate under the rules of 
Part 125 liy operating a U.S. regiili:red 
airplane of tl^ size covered by that p4irt 

Since the adoption of Pari 125, the 
agency has received numerous inquiries 
from air carriers who desire to hold 
operations sp<!cifications under Part 125. 
However, the issuance thereof would 
cause e.xtreme difficulty for the FAA in 
preserving the distinction between 
common carriage and noncommon 
carriage. The FA.A would need to 
expend more time and resources, a 
result which is incompatible with the 
agency's staffing levels. Another 
problem closely related to past 
operating experience is the fact that 
some Part 125 operators and foreign air 
carriers are listing the same airplane on 
their respective opera lions 
^peciiicattons. In some cases, common- 
carriage operatJons are being disguised 
Part 125 operations. Proposals to 
preserve the intent of Part 125 are more 
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fully explained under ’'Description of 
Rregulatory Proposals." 

Description of Regulatory* Proposals 

SftcUon yi.WUM 

Section 91.161(a) states that a U.S.- 
registered dvil aircraft operating within 
or without the United Stales shall be 
governed by the muintonanc:e. 
preventive maintenance, and alterations 
nile.x of Subpart C— "Maintenance. 
IVeventive Maintenance, and 
Alterations." However. ( 91.16t(b) 
excepts, from certain requirements of 
Subpart C, aircraft maintained in 
accordance with a continuous 
airworthiness maintenance progriun as 
provided in either Part 121,127. or 135 of 
the Fi\R. as appropriate. SeclioD 
91.161(b) would be amended to include 
Part 129 thereby excepting U.S.- 
registered aircraft operated by a foreign 
air carrier or foreign person in common- 
curriage operations. Proposed i 129.14 
contains the parallel continuous 
airworthiness maintenance program 
requirement necessary to nvake 
§ 91.161(b) operative. 

SiKtion 121.3 

This section would be amended by 
adding a new paragraph (i) that would 
preclude operation under Part 121 by a 
person engaged in air transportation of 
any aircraft listed on any Part 125 
operations spedfications. 

.Serf/on 125.1(a) 

This section would be amended to 
delete the reference to paragraph (e). 
which makes Part 125 applicable to Part 
129 operators, as of Febraary 2a lS8a 
and to clarify the applicability of Part 
125 by adding the phrase "when 
common carriage is not involved" at the 
end of the sentence. 

Sfict/on 125.1(b)(1), (3), ond (4) 

Current § 125.1(b) (1) aud (4) excepts 
from the appliesbQity of Part 125 tliose 
U.S.-registered airplanes which are 
required to be operated under Part 121, 
135, or 137. Since one of the oblectivca 
of the proposals in this notice is to 
require U.S.-registered airplanes 
operated In common carriage by foreign 
air carriers or foreign persons to be 
regulated by Part 129 instead of Part 125, 
this section would be amended by 
adding Part 129 to the parts already 
listed. Thus, foreign-registered and US.- 
registcred airplanes operated in 
common carriage by foreign air carriers 
or foreign persons would be regulated 
by Part 129. The addition of the words 
"by a Part 125 certificate holder" in 
S 125.1(b)(3) is to correct an 
administrative oversight The intent of 


i 12S.lfb)(3) is to allow an airplane 
normally operated under Part 125 to Ije 
fltmn undar Part 91 for training, 
ferrying, positioning, or maintenance 
purposes. 

Section 125.11(a) 

This paragraph now provides that no 
person is eligible for a Part 125 
certificate if that person is authorized to 
operate aircraft under any air carrier 
operating certificate, lliis prorision 
implements a basic concept in Part 125; 
namel)^; that ft was not intended to 
regulate common carriage. The FAA has 
received numerous Inquiries from 
persons w*ho desire to hold operations 
specifications authorizing operaliona as 
an air carrier and also to hold 
operations specifications under Part 125. 
To allow issuance of dual operations 
specifications under these 
circumstances would greatly complicate 
the FAA’s surveillance and enforcement 
efforts designed to ensure that common 
carriage is not conducted under Part 125. 
Accordingly, under the proposed 
revision to paragraph (a), no person 
authorized to operate aircraft under an 
air carrier operating certificate or under 
air carrier or common carrier operations 
specifications would be eligible for an 
operating certificate or operations 
specifications under Part 125. This 
proposal and the changes proposed for 
Parts 121.129, and 135 should eliminate 
confusion among regulated persons and 
eliminate the resulting unnecessary 
drain on FAA resources used in 
surveillance and enforcement. 

Set (ion 1 25.1 Ifc) 

Consistent with the change proposed 
In paragraph (a), a new paragraph (c) 
would be ^ded to prohibit a Part 125 
operator from operating or listing on its 
operations speciftcations any airplane 
listed on any operations specifications 
or other required airplane listing under 
Part 121.129, or 135. Corresponding 
changes also are proposed in f { 121.3(i). 
129.11(c). and 135.11(c) to implement the 
concept that common carriage and Part 
125 operations should be kept separate. 

Part 129 Title 

I’he title of Part 129 would be 
expanded to reflect its application to 
U.S.-registered aircraft ub<kI in common 
carriage by foreign air carriers or foreign 
persons. This expansion will permit the 
maintenance and use of a minimum 
equipment list (MEL) with respect to 
those U.S.-registered aircrafl not 
governed by Part 125 and used in 
common carriage by foreign air carriers 
or foreign persons. This expansion also 
ensures a level of maintenance 
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consistent with U.S. treaty ohllgntions 
with regard to cammon-carriage 
operations of U.S, regislcrcrl iiircrHft by 
foreign air carriers or foreign persons. 

Section 129,1 

Current 5 129.1 would become 5 129.1 
(ft) with ft clause added to read: “Except 
08 provided in paragraph (b) of this 
section. , , This clause would create 
an exception which would be set forth 
in paragraph |b). Paragraph (b) would 
require any U.S.<reglster^ aircraft 
operated by a foreign person outside the 
United States in common carriage (as 
that term is customarily understood in 
the United States) to be maintained 
according to an acceptable international 
standard as more fully set forth in 
propo8€»d § 129.14. For the purpose of 
Part 129. paragraph (b) would define 
foreign person as any person, not a 
citizen of the United States, who 
operates a U.S.-registered aircraft in 
common carriage outside the United 
States. In addition. § 129.1(a) would, 
based on the sunset of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, recognize the role of 
the Department of Transportation in 
issuing foreign air carrier permits under 
Section 402 of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1959* as amended, by the Airline 
Deregulation Act of 1978 and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board Sunset Ac! of 1984. 

Section 129.11(a) 

This paragraph requires each foreign 
air carrier to conduct its operations 
within the United States in accordance 
with operations specifications issued by 
the Administrator. Operations 
specifications issued to Part 129 air 
carriers also require compliance with 
the aircraft maintenance program 
requirements of Part I of Annex 6 to the 
Convention on International Civil 
Aviation. Incorporating this requirement 
in Part 129 is appropriate because it 
would emphasize maintaining an 
aircraft in accordance with the 
airworthiness certificate requirements of 
the State of Registry and will simplify 
the operations specifications issued to 
Part 129 foreign air carriers. 

Section 129.11(a)(4) 

The proposal would require that each 
foreign carrier list in its operations 
specifications the registration marking 
of each U.S.-registered aircraft. As noted 
above, the FAA has encountered 
situations in which a U.S.-registered 
aircraft was simultaneously listed on the 
operations specifications of a foreign air 
carrier and a Part 125 operator. This 
practice hinders the agency's ability to 
determine which rules apply to a 
particular operation and greatly 
complicates the agency's task of 
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detecting the use of subterfuges to 
conduct unauthorized common-carriage 
up«*rdlions. The proposed change should 
facilitate the agency's surveillance and 
enforcement efforts and is similar to a 
current requirement in ( 125.31 (b)|2) 
requiring an operator to list types and 
registration numbers of airplanes 
authorized for use. 

Section 129.14 

This proposed new section would 
require U.S.-registered aircraft operated 
in common carriage by any foreign air 
earner or any foreign person to meet 
prescribed maintenance requirements 
without distinguishing between aircraft 
operated within or exclusively outside 
the United States. Currently, a foreign 
operator who leases a U.S.-registered 
aircraft from a U.S. air carrier or other 
person for common carriage must obtain 
an exemption in order to use the lessor's 
MEL. The exemption process imposes 
burdens upon the foreign lessee and the 
FAA. Under this proposal, foreign 
operators of most U.S-registered aircraft 
would be authorized to use an approved 
MEL Therefore, this proposal reduces 
the paperwork burden on the foreign 
lessee and the FAA. thereby facilitating 
the FAA's program to reduce 
unne€e8sar>' paperwork and improving 
operational efficiency. This proposal 
also would ensure that U.S.-registered 
aircraft operated by foreign persons 
would be adequately rolantained. and it 
will therefore carry out U.S, 
responsibilities under international 
conventions for airworthiness of U.S.- 
registered aircraft. 

In lieu of petitioning for an exemption 
to use the lessor's MEL this proposed 
new section would permit the foreign air 
carrier, or foreign person to submit to 
the appropriate FAA International Field 
Office or Flight Standards District Office 
for review and evaluation a copy of the 
lessor's approved continuous 
airworthiness maintenance program and 
either the lessor's MEL or the lessor's 
modifications to the lessor's MEL or Ihi* 
lessee's MEl.. In addition, the lessee 
must show* that it is capable of operating 
under the lessor's maintenance program 
and meeting the MEL maintenance and 
operational requirements. After 
completing its review and evaluation, 
the appropriate FAA field office will 
issue a letter of authorization to the 
foreign air carrier or foreign person to 
permit operations of the leased aircraft 
using one of the FAA-approved MFJ^ 
specified above. 

Part 129^Appendix A^Section V.A.5 

This proposed amendment conforms 
the form of application for operations 
specifications used by foreign air 


carriers to the requirements of proposed 
§ 129.11(a)|4). 

Section 135.11(c) 

I’his new section would prohibit a 
Part 135 operator from listing on its 
operations specifications or on the 
current aircroft list required by 
9 135.63(n)(3) any aircraft listed on Ihr 
operations specifications of any Part 125 
ofieralor. 

Rcgulalar>’ Evaluation 

These proposals clarify the 
requirements for foreign air carriers 
operating U.S.-registered aircraft. Eleven 
specific changes are associated with the 
proposal. Only one. the proposal for 
foreign carriers operating U.S.-regl8tcred 
aircraft in the United States to list these 
aircraft on their uperutinns 
specifications, involves a new 
requirement ond a minima! cost. The 
other changes act only to clarify FAA 
requirements or to rearrange existing 
requirements within the regulations. 

The proposals, if adopted, would 
establish that foreign nir carriers 
operating U.S.-registered aircnlfl would 
not be required to b^.* certificated under 
Part 125. The proposals also designati 
maintenance rules for foreign carriofs 
using U.S.-rcgi8lered aircraft. The 
proposals also provide for compatibilitv 
in Parts 91.121.125.129. and 135. 

Since the proposals arc basically 
clarifying, no notable economic 
consequences are associated with the 
proposals. If adopted, no cost-inmirrin^ 
actions are required on the part of the 
govemmenis or curriers affected, except 
one minor addition to foreign air carrier 
operations specifications. The proposals 
will obviate the need for the FAA and 
certain foreign carriers to go through an 
unnecessary exemption action. Also. 
FAA enforcement efficiency will be 
enhanced by the proposals. 

Benefits 

The proposals will help to ensure a 
high degree of safety in common 
carriage and arc in the public interest 
The proposals w*ill act to clarify the 
terms of leasing with foreign air carriers, 
thus, they will act to facilitate such 
leasing, which benefits owners of U.S.- 
registered aircraft. ^ 

Conclusion 

These proposals provide compatibility 
among Ports 91.121.125,129. and 135 of 
the regulations and ensure that all U.S.- 
registered aircraft meet appropriate 
requirements based on the type 
operations (air transportation versus 
other air commerce) being conducted 
under FAA-approved operations 
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speciftcalions. 'Iliose changes chirify 
FA A requirements or rearrange existing 
requirements within the regulations. As 
j result of clarifying the regulations, 
these proposals, tf adopted, will have a 
negligible but positive impact on trade 
Opportunities of U.S. and foreign persons 
who may wish to enter into aircraft 
lease agreements. Accordingly, the FAA 
has determined that this document 
involves a propfjsed regulation which is 
not considered to be significant under 
DOT Regulatory Policies and Procedures 
(44 era Part 11034; February 26.1979) 
ond is not major as defined in Executive 
Order 12291. For these reasons and 
because the proposal will result in 
negligible costs, as noted above, the 
FAA certifies that under the criteria of 
the Regulatory Flexibility Ad. this 
proposed rt^gulatiun. if promulgated, will 
not have a significant economic impact 
on a substantial number of smalt 
entities. A copy of the draft regulatory 
evaluation for this action is contained in 
the rc?gulatory docket A copy of it may 
be obtained by contacting the person 
identified under the caption *TOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT.*’ 

list of Subjects 

NCFnPart 91 

Air carriers. Aviation safety. Safety. 
Aircraft Air transportation. 

14 CFR Port 121 

Aviation safety. Safety. Air carriers. 
.Air transportation. Aircraft, Airplanes. 
Airspace. Foreign air carriers. 
Transportation. Common carriers. 

14 CFR Port 123 

Aircraft Airplanes. Airworthiness, 

Air transportation. 

U CFR Part 129 

Aircraft. Air carrier, Airworthiness. 

14 CFR Part 135 

Air carriers. Aviation safety. Safety. 
Air Irunsportation. Aircraft, 
Transportation. Airspace, Airplanes. 

The Proposed Rule 

Accordingly, the Federal Aviation 
Administration proposes to amend the 
regulations (14 CFH Parts 91,121,125, 

129 and 135) as follows: 

PART 91—GENERAL OPERATING AND 
FLIGHT RULES 

1. llie authority citation for Part 91 
continues as follows; 

Authority: 41) 130117). 1303. 1344. 

134S. 1352 through 1335, 1401.1421 through 
1431.1471 through 1472, 1502, 1510. 1522, and 
2121»2125: Articles 121. 29.31 and 32(a) of the 
Convtniion on Inicmalionul Civil Aviation 


(01 Slrtf. IIHO); 42 U S.C. 4321 et seq ; F..O. 
11514; 49 U S.C lOfi(g) (Revised Pub. L 97- 
419. )anu.iry 12.1983) 

$91,161 (Amendedl 

2. By amending § 91.161(b) by 
removing the phrase "Part 121,127, or 

S 13.5.411(a)(2)" and inserting the phrase 

• Part 121, Part 127. Part 129, or 
$ 135.411(a)(2)" in its place. 

PART 121—CERTIFICATION AND 
OPERATIONS: DOMESTIC, FLAG. AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL AIR CARRIERS AND 
COMMERCIAL OPERATORS OF 
LARGE AIRCRAFT 

3. The authority citation for Part 121 
continues as follows: 

Authority; 49 U.S.C. 13S4(a). 1355. 1356. 

1357, 1401.1421-1430.1472. 1485. and 1502; 49 
U.S.C. 106(g) (Revised. Pub. L 07-449. Junuary 
12.1983). 

4. By amending § 121.3 by adding a 
new paragraph (i) to read as follows: 

$121.3 Certification requirements: 
Gerveral. 

• • • • • 

(I) No holder of an air carrier 
operating certificate may operate or list 
on any required listing of its aircraft any 
aircraft listed on any operations 
specifications issued under Part 125. 

PART 125—CERTIFICATION AND 
OPERATIONS: AIRPLANES HAVING A 
SEATING CAPACITY OF 20 OR MORE 
PASSENGERS OR A MAXIMUM 
PAYLOAD CAPACITY OF 6.000 
POUNDS OR MORE 

5. The authority citation for Part 125 
continues as follows: 

Authority: 49 U.S.C 1354. 1421 through 1430 
and 1502: 49 U.SC. 106(g) (Revised. Pub. L. 
97-449. |anu»ry 12, 1963). 

6. By amending $ 125.1 by removing 
paragraph (e) and by revising 
panigraphs (a) and (b) (1). (3). and (4) to 
read as follows: 

$125.1 Applicability. 

(a) Except as provided in paragraphs 

(b), (c), and (d) of this section, this part 
prescribes rules governing the 
operations of U.S.-registercd civil 
airplanes which have a seating 
configuration of 20 or more passengers, 
or a maximum payload capacity of 6.000 
pounds or more when common carriage 
is not involved. 

(b) • • • 

(1) They arc required to be operated 
under Part 121, Part 129. Part 135, or Part 
137 of this chapter. 

(3) They are being operated by a Part 
125 certificate holder without carrying 
passengers or cargo under P.irt 91 for 


training, ferrying, positioning, or 
maintenance purposes; 

(4) They are being operated under Part 
91 by an operator certificated to operate 
those airplanes under Part 121, Part 135, 
or Part 137, or are being operated in 
common carriage outside the United 
States by a foreign air carrier or foreign 
person under Part 91 of this chapter, or 
• • • • • 

7. By amending $ 125.11 by revising 
paragraph (a) and by adding a new 
paragraph (c) to read as follows: 

$ 125.11 Certificate eiiqibility and 
prohibited operations. 

(a) No person is eligible for a 
certificate or operations specifications 
under this part if that person is 
authorized to operate aircraft under an 
operating certificate or operations 
specifications issued under Part 121, 

P^rt 129, or Part 135 of this chapter. 

• • • • • 

(c) No person holding operations 
specifications under this part may 
operate or list on its operations^ 
specifications any aircraft listed on any 
operations specincations or other 
required aircraft listing under Part 121. 
Part 129, or Part 135. 

PART 129—OPERATIONS OF 
FOREIGN AIR CARRIERS 

8. The authority citation for Part 129 
continues as follows: 

Authority: 49 U.&C 1354(a) and 1421; 49 
U.S.C. 106(g] (Revised. Pub. L. 97-449. January 
12.1963). 

9. By revising the title of Part 129 to 
read as follows: 

PART 129—OPERATIONS: FOREIGN 
AIR CARRIERS AND FOREIGN 
OPERATORS OF U.S.-REGISTERED 
AIRCRAFT ENGAGED IN COMMON 
CARRIAGE 

10. By revising $ 129.1 to read as 
follows: 

$129.1 AppUcabmty. 

(a) Except as provided in paragraph 
(b) of this section, this part prescribes 
rules governing the operation within the 
United States of aircraft of each foreign 
air carrier holding a permit issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board or the 
Department of Transportation under 
section 402 of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1372) or other 
appropriate economic or exemption 
authority issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board or the Department of 
Transportation. 

(b) Section 129.14 also applies to U.S.- 
registered aircraft operated in common 
carriage by a foreign person or foreign 
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air carrier solely outside the United 
States. For the purposes of this pert* a 
foreign person is any person, not a 
citizen of the United States, who 
operates a U.S.>regi8tered aircraft in 
common carriage outside the United 
States. 

11. By amending { 129.11 revising 
paragraph (a) and by adding a new 
paragraph (a)(4) and a new paragraph 
(c) to read as follows: 

f 129.11 Oparations Spodficatlona. 

(a) Each foreign air carrier shall 
conduct its operations within the United 
States in accordance with operations 
speciBcations issued by the 
Administrator under this part and in 
accordance with the Standards and 
Recommended Practices contained in 
Part 1 (International Commercial Air 
Transport) of Annex 9 (Operation of 
Aircraft) to the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation. Operations 
specifications shall include: 

• • • • • 

(4) Regfbtration markings of each U.S.> 
re^stered aircraft. 

• • • • • 

(c) No person operating under this 
part may operate or list on its operation 
specifications any airplane listed on 
operations specifications issued under 
Part 125. 

12. By adding a new f 129.14 to read 
as follows: 

4 120.14 Maintenance and minimum 
equipment list (MEL) requirements for U3.* 
registered aircraft 

(a) Each foreign air carrier and each 
foreign person operating a U.S.- 
register^ aircraft within or outside the 
United States in common carriage shall 
ensure that each aircraft is maintained 
in accordance with a program 
acceptable to the Administrator. 

(b) The program specified in 
paragraph (a) of this section must meet 
the aircraft maintenance program 


requirements consistent with Part 121 or 
Part 135 of this chapter, as appropriate. 

(c) No foreign air carrier or foreign 
person may operate a U.S.-regi8tcred 
aircraft with inoperable instruments or 
equipment unless the following 
conditions are met: 

(1) A Master Minimum Equipment List 
exists for the aircraft type. 

(2) The foreign operator submits for 
review and approval, its aircraft 
Minimum Equipment List, based on the 
Master Minimum Equipment List, to the 
FAA Flight Standards District Office 
having geographic responsibility for the 
operator, llie foreign operator must 
show, before MEL approval can be 
obtained, that the maintenance 
procedures used under its maintenance 
program are adequate to support the use 
of its MEL. 

(3) For leased aircraft maintained and 
operated under a U.S. operator's 
continuous airworthiness maintenance 
program and FAA-approved MEL, the 
foreign operator submits the U.S. 
operator's approved continuous 
airworthiness maintenance program and 
approved aircraft MEL to the FAA office 
prescribed in paragraph (c)(2) of this 
section for review and evaluation. The 
foreign operator must show that it is 
capable of operating under the lessor's 
approved maintenance program and that 
it is also capable of meeting the 
maintenance and operational 
requirements specified in the lessor's 
approved MEL. 

(4) The FAA letter of authorization 
permitting the operator to use an 
approved Minimum Equipment List is 
carried aboard the aircraft. The 
Minimum Equipment List and the letter 
of authorization constitute a 
supplemental type certificate for the 
aircraft 

(5) The approved Minimum Equipment 
List provides for the operation of the 
airciWt with certain instruments and 
equipment in an inoperable condition. 


(6) The aircraft records available to 
the pilot must include an entry 
describing the inoperable instruments 
and equipment 

(7) The aircraft is operated under all 
applicable conditions and limitations 
contained in the Minimum Equipment 
List and the letter authorizing the use of 
the list. 

13. By amending Appendix A of Part 
129 by revising Section V.. A„ by adding 
a new paragraph 5 to read as follows: 

Appendix A—Application for Operalionii 
Sp^flcatkioa by Foreign Air Carriers 

• • • • • 

Section V. Aircraft 

• • • 

A. Aircraft. 

• • • • • 

S. Registration markings of each U.S.- 
regitic!^ aircraft. 


PART 135—AIR TAXI OPERATORS 
AND COMMERCIAL OPERATORS 

14. The authority citation for Part 135 
continues as follows: 

Authority: 49 U S.C 1354(a). 1355(«L 1421 
through 1431, and 1502: 49 U.S.C. 106(g) 
(Revised Pub. L 97-449. january 12,1963). 

15. By amending $ 135.11 by adding a 
new paragraph (c) to read as follows: 

S 13S. 11 Application and Issue of 
certilicale and operations specifications. 

• • • • • 

(c) No person holding operations 
specifications issued under this part 
may list on its operations specifications 
or on the current list of aircraft required 
by § 135.63(a)(3) any airplane listed on 
operations specifications issued under 
Part 125. 

Issued in Washington. DC on December 
1965. 

Willioin T. Brennan. 

Acting Director of Flight Standards, 

(LR Doc. 85-29171 Filed 12-9-85; 8:45 am] 
siLLmo cooe seie-is-M 
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DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Community Planning and 
Development 

24 CFR Part 511 

IDocktl No. R-6S-1260; FR-205SI 

Rental Rehabilitation Program; 
Performance Adjustments to Formula 
Allocations 

agency: Office of Ihe Assistant 
Secretary for Community Planning and 
Develoi.menl. HUD. 

ACTION: Interim rule, 

summary: This rule modifies 24 CF*R 
Piirt 511, which implements the Rental 
Kehabilltation l^ogrum authorized by 
section 17 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937 (the Act), 42 U.S.C. 1437o. 
Section 17 was added to the Act by 
section 301 of the Housing and Urban- 
Rural Recovery Act of 1983. Section 
I7(b)(2)(n) of the Act authorizes the 
Secretary of HUD. beginning with fiscal 
years aftifr Fiscal Year 19B4. to adjust 
the fund allocation for a city, urban 
county, consortium, or State 
arlministcring a rental rehabilitation 
program by up to 15 percent above or 
below the amount of its formula-based 
annual allocation. This adjustment is 
based on an annual review of the 
grantee's performance in carrying out 
program activities under section 17 of 
the Acf. This rule revises { 511.32 of the 
interim rule concerning the Rental 
Rehabilitation Program published on 
April 20.1984 at 49 FR 16938. 

OATES: FTTective date: Upon expiration 
of the first period of 30 calendar da>'s of 
continuous session of Congress after 
publication, but not before further notice 
of the effective date is published in the 
Federal Register. 

Comment due date: February 10.1986. 
address: Comments should be 
addressed to the Office of General 
Counsel. Rules Docket Clerk. Room 
10276. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 451 7th Street. SW.. 
Washington. DC 20410. Comments 
should refer to ihe above docket number 
and title. A copy of each set of 
comments submitted wrill be available 
for public inspection and copying during 
regular business hours at the above 
address. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT; 

Craig S. Nickerson. Director. Rental 
Rehabilitation Division. Office of Urban 
Rehabilitation. Room 7164. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, at 


the above address, telephone (21)2) 755- 
5970. (This is not a toll-free number.) 
SUPPtEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

I. Introduction 

Section 17 of the Act establishes a 
Rental Rehabilitation Program that 
provides grants to States and units of 
general local government to help support 
the rehabilitation of privately owmed 
real property to be used for primarily 
residential rental purposes. The priigraro 
is designed to increase the supply of 
standard housing units affordublo to 
lower-income families. This i.s achieved 
by: (1) Supplying government funds to 
assist in the rehabilitation of existing 
units and (2) providing rental housing 
assistance to lower-income families to 
help them afford the rent of units in 
projects assisted with program funds, or 
find alternative housing. 

Under section 17(b)(2)(B), the 
Secretary is authorized to adjust the 
allocation for a city, urban county, 
consortium or State administering a 
rental rehabilitation program by as 
much as 15 percent above or below the 
regular allocation, based upon an 
annual review of performance. HUD 
promulgated an interim rule 
implementing section 17 in the Federal 
Register of April 20,1984 (49 FR 16B36). 
Section 511.32 of that rule includes a 
performance adjustment system that 
implements section 17(bH2)fB). 

This rule substantially revises i 511.32 
of the April 1984 interim rule. Although 
the performance standards in this rule 
and the April 1984 rule are generally 
simitar* the respective regulations vary 
significantly in the methodology and 
specific wreights allocated to the various 
standards. For example. S 511.32 of this 
rule provides for two threshold 
standards and six other performance 
adjustment standards that implement 
section 17(b)(2) of the Act, (Threshold 
standards refer to those performance 
adjustment standards that a grantee 
must meet to qualify for receiving any 
points under the other six standards. 

The rationale for adopting certain 
performance ad|u8tment standards as 
thresholds is explained in unit III.A of 
this preamble.) In contrast, the April 
1964 rule does not provide for threshold 
standards, but rather includes seven 
performance standards and allocates 65 
of 100 total points to a standard that is 
identical to one of the two threshold 
standards of this rule, i.e., that at least 
80 percent of a grantee*8 total 
rehabilitated units under this program 
are affordable to lower-income families, 
in addition, this revision to $ 511.32 
provides a more detailed explanation 
than was Included in the April 1984 rule 
concerning how the Department %vill 


evaluate a grantee's performance in 
meeting the performance adjustment 
standards and the method that will be 
used for making annual formula 
adjustments for each grantee, beginning 
in Fiscal Year 1987. assuming there are 
funds appropriated for the program. 

The revis^ performance adjustment 
standards in this rule provide direction 
to grantees regarding important aspects 
of program implementation, and the 
measurement of performance will 
provide essential feedback to grantees 
In assist them in their program 
management. It is the Department's 
intent to use the performance standards 
to adjust formula funding levels 
beginning in Fiscal Year 1087, should the 
Confess appropriate additional funds 
for me program for that fiscal year. 

Since the performance standards and 
the performance adjustment ranking 
system in this rule would significantly 
affect the Fiscal Year 1987 adjusted 
formula funding levels, the Department 
is publishing these revised performance 
standards and ranking system as an 
interim rule. The Department invites 
public comment on this interim rule for a 
period of sixty days and will take these 
comments into account in publishing a 
final rule. 

Under these revisions to 24 CFR 
511.32, in order to receive any points 
under the performance adjustment 
standards, grantees must pass the 
following two threshold standards: 

Threshold 1—Grantees must have 
committed rental rehabilitation grant 
funds to one or more specific local 
projects during the most recent 
performance measuring period 

Threshold 2—At least 80 percent of 
the units in projects rehabilitated %vith 
rental rehabilitation grants in the 
preceding seven performance measuring 
periods must have rents that are 
affordable to lower income families. 

if a grantee meets these thresholds, its 
performance will be further evaluated 
based on the following additional 
standards: 

1, Up to 15 points—For the extent to 
which more than 80 percent of units in 
projects rehabilitated with rental 
rehabilitation grants have rents that are 
affordable to lower income families. 

2, Up to 15 points—For the extent to 
which rental rehabilitation grants are 
used to rehabilitate units containing (a) 
two or more bedrooms and (b) three or 
more bedrooms. 

3, Up to 15 points—For the extent to 
which units rehabilitated with rental 
reliabilitation grants were occupied by 
very low income families before 
rehabilitation and these families were 
not displaced. 
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4 . Up (o 15 poinls—Fur ihe exieni to 
which (he gross amount of total public 
subsidy funds has been mminuzed per 
unit. 

5. Up to 15 points—For the extent to 
w hich the amount of public subsidy 
funds as a percentage of total 
rcbabilitatiun costs has berm minimized. 

a. Up to 15 pornts—For the extent to 
whicit rental rehabilitation funds have 
been committed to specific local 
projects and projects have been 
completed over the preceding three 
pe rformance measuring periods. (For a 
description of the applicable 
performance measuring periods, see 
}511,32fb] ofthU rule.) 

II. Comroents on the April 1984 Interim 
Rule 

Comments were rereived on 24 CFR 
511.32 of the April 20.1984 interim rale. 
Concerning the affordability standard in 
24 CFR 511.32fb){l). one comment stated 
that since the grantee cannot control the 
rents charged through agreements. HUD 
should drop the performance standard 
that at least 80 percent of the 
rrhabilitaled units remain at or below 
the fair market rents under the Section 8 
Kxisting Housing Program for the area. 
Another comment asserted that the 
grantee should not be penalized for good 
faith efforts to ensure long term 
affordability. HUD has determined that 
this is one of the performance 
adjustment standards mandated by the 
Act The Department has also concluded 
that the selection of projects with 
modest rents is critical to the success of 
the Rental Rehabilitation Program. The 
selection of appropriate neighborhoods 
and careful design of the local program 
will ensure that in the near term, rents 
will remain affordable. i.e.. at or below 
the fair market rents published by HUD 
for the Section 6 Existing Housing 
Program. This is why the threshold and 
other performance adjustment standards 
that measure affordability' over time 
weight rents for units completed in the 
current measuring period more heavily 
than the rents for units completed in 
previous years. We believe that a 
grantee should be able to achieve 
.ilfordabili^ in the near term by the 
selection of appropriate neighborhoods 
and projects and receive proportionately 
more credit for ft. 

With respect to i 511.32(b)(5) of the 
April 1964 interim rule, a comment 
recommended eliminating from the list 
of performance standards the standard 
related to minimizing public subsidies, 
because it discourages the use of 
addibonaJ public funding. The Rental 
Rehabilitation Program is not intended 
to be a heavily subsidized program. The 
program is designed to encourage 


maximum leveraging and risk-taking by 
the private sector. A further discussion 
of the importance of this private 
investment factor is presented in unit 111 
of this preamble. 

Concerning i 511.32(b)(7). certain 
comments stated that it would be 
difficult for HUO to compare the 
timeliness of the respective grantee's 
performance because there are many 
local conditions that have an effect on a 
grantee's productivity, llie Department 
recognizes that exigencies can occur 
whi^ would affect the timeliness of 
performance. However, because funds 
arc limited and the need for 
rchabititation resources is very groat, 
expeditious provision of rehabilitated 
units under the program should be both 
encouraged and rewarded. Under 
i 511.32(b)(6) of the revised standards, 
the timeliness factor for project 
completion is continued as important to 
HUD's decisions on rental rehabilitation 
funding. This revised standarrl concerns 
the extent to which rental rehabilitation 
funds have been committed to speciftc 
local proiects and projects have been 
completed over the preceding three 
performance measuring perils. 

With respect to the application of the 
performance adjustment standards in 
§ 511.32(b) to State grantees, one 
comment suggested that State grantees 
should be eligthlc for the adjustment of 
rental rchabUitation grant allocations 
based on the performance of grantees 
receiving direct allocations from HUD 
within the State. Under the Rental 
Rehabilitation Program. States have 
neither control over nor responsibility 
for the performance of grantees within 
the State receiving direct grants from 
HUD. The Department has determined 
that States, like cities and urban county 
grantees, must be held accountable for 
the quality and efficiency of their own 
programs and evaluated on their 
performance as separate grant 
recipients. Because there are significant 
differences In 24 CFR Part 511 for the 
State administration of a rental 
rehabilitation program In contrast with 
the program for direct formula grantees. 
States will be ranked and rated in 
comparison to other States, not in 
comparison to all grantees. 

111. Amendmentslo the April 1964 
Interim Rule 

Ihe performance adjustment 
standards are intended to provide an 
incentive for grantees participating in 
the Rental Rehabilitation Pro^p^m to 
receive up to 15 percent above their 
annual formula allocation for good 
performance. The use of the 
performance adjustment standards as a 
management tool enables the 


Department to en.sure that the priority 
objectives established for the program 
are met with a minimum of burdensome 
fronl-cnd regulations. For example, a 
major program objective is to minimize 
pubhc subsidy levels and maximize the 
number of units rehabilitated with 
limited public resources, litis rule does 
not specify any financing subsidy 
technique that a grantee must use or the 
amount of other public funds—such as 
CDBG funds—that may be used on a 
project-by-project basis. The revised 
pi»rf^ormance adjustment standards in 
§ 511.32(e) (4) and (S) evaluate how well 
grantees achieve this objective by 
measuring the extent to which grantees 
have minimized the total public dollars 
invested in projects rehabilitated under 
the program. Ihe Department has thus 
established an incentive system to 
encourage grantees to reach the 
objectives of the program without 
imposing prescriptive requirements on 
any grantee's program design. 

In anticipation of the future 
application of the amended performance 
adjustment standards in this rule, the 
Department has designed a 
comprehensive Cash and Management 
Information System (C/Ml) capable of 
evaluating a grantee's performance in 
meeting the standards without imposing 
burdensome reporting requiremenU. 
Most of the necessary data to evaluate a 
grantee's performance in meeting the 
performance adjustment standards will 
be obtained automatically from the C/ 
Ml System. This information will be 
reported routinely by grantees on a 
project-by-project basis during the year, 

Tlic revised performance adjustment 
standards provide that, beginning in 
Fiscal Year 1987, HUD may adjust the 
original formula allocations under 
S§ 511.30-511.31 for each city, urban 
county, consortium or State grantee, 
prior to the actual awarding of the grant. 
The performance adjustment may be up 
to 15 percent above or below the 
formula allocation for that year. 
Performance adjustments will rM)t be 
made for units of general local 
government receiving Rental 
Rohabilitotion Program funds as part of 
a liUD-admtnisIcred State program 
because their grants are not based on 
formula allocations. However, under 
S 511.52(b)(1). HUD will consider the 
grantee's past performance in housing 
and ronununity development programs, 
including the Rental Rehabilitation 
Program, in awarding grants in the 
HUD-administered State program. 

Ail city, urban county and consortium 
grantees will be evaluated as a group 
and ranked in comparison with each 
other so that the funds provided to these 
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giiintees will **ncl out** at the national 
level. That is. there will be no increase 
or decrease in the total annual funding 
made available to this category of 
pjranlecs. Similarly, each State grantee 
wilt be evaluated against the overall 
performance of the other State grantees. 
State grantee performance adjustments 
will also **net out'* nationally. State 
(>crformance is evaluated separately 
because (1) the original formula 
.iliocalions separate States from other 
grantees and |2) State programs must 
f)pcrrtte through a network of 
<.ompdrdtivcly small units of general 
local government and, therefore, present 
a very different set of management 
problems from the other category of 
grantees. 

Section 511.32 (b) and |c) of the 
amended standards defines (he 
performance measuring period and 
timing of the review. The performance 
measuring period is the actual period 
from September 1-August 31 for which a 
grantee will be evaluated on how well it 
met the performance adjustment 
standards under this section. The 
closing date of .August 31 was selected 
to give HUD sufficient lime to analyze 
all data, rank grantees, reallocate funds 
and ptiblish fund announcements as 
r loso to the start of the new fiscal year 
.IS possible. 

Section 511.32(d) of the amended 
standards identifies the source of data 
used to make performance adjustments. 
.All data used to make adjustments 
I 'xcept for data received from landlords 
by sui*\'ey) will be submitted by grantees 
to I lUU through the Program's C/MI 
System. Detailed information about 
projects and the characteristics of 
tenants in the building prior to 
lehabilitation is collected on Pre* 
Rehubilitaiion Reports submitted when 
grantees commit funds to specific local 
projects. Information conarming 
..ompleted projects is submitted by 
grantees to the C/Ml System within 90 
days of project completion. All data 
entereil into the system as of August 31 
i}( each p<!rformance measuring period 
will Ik? used to i:alculu!e performance 
udjustmenU. Detailed description of the 
C/Ml is provided in CPI) Notice B4-^ 
published in Septcmlarr 17.1984. 

t. Perfjrmonce Adjuslnwnt Thrvsholds 

In order to receive any |>oints on the 
SIX performance adjustment standards, 
grantei s must first pass two 
juTformance adjustment thresholds 
which are described at § 5U.32(c|. 

The»e thresholds are based on the key 


criteria in section 17(bl(2)(B) of the Act. 
i.e.. that the rehabilitation activities are 
conducted in a timely manner and that 
the units rehabilitated are affordable to 
lowerdncome families. The first of the 
thresholds requires grantees to have 
committed funds to one or more specific 
local projects during the most recent 
performance measuring period. This 
threshold is established because grantee 
commitment of funds to actual projects 
is necessary to generate data for further 
rankings and to achieve program 
objectives. The deBnition of 'commit to 
spcciBc local projects" in § 511.2 applies 
to this threshold standard and the 
performance adjustment standard in 
paragraph (f)(6) of $ 511.32. 

The second threshold deals with the 
provision of units affordable to lower- 
income families. To pass this threshold, 
a minimum of 80 percent of the units 
rehabilitated by a grantee must hove 
rents that are initially, and remain, 
affordable to lower-income families for 
a period of up to seven years (for 
measurement purposes). Affordability 
("rents affordable to lower-income 
families") is deBned in 24 CFR 511.2 to 
mean that the sum of the utility 
allowance and other rent payable 
monthly to the owner with respect to a 
unit is at or below the applicable fair 
market rents (FMRs). or I^D-approved 
community-wide exception rents, for the 
Section 8 Existing Housing Program. 
Section 511.10(d) generally requires that 
a grantee selects projects located in 
neighborhoods where: (1) The median 
income does not exceed 80 percent of 


the median income for the area and (2) 
the unregulated rents are currently 
affordable to lower-income persons and 
are likely to remain affordable. 

The affordability of rents has been 
established as a threshold because tho 
provision of affordable housing is 
central to the purpose and objectives of 
the Rental Rehabilitation Program. HUD 
believes that the primary focus of the 
Program should be on the rehabilitation 
of a signiBcant number of units that will 
continue to be affordable to lower- 
income tenants. 

HUD recognizes that while selecting 
projects with affordable rents at the 
time rehabilitation occurs is relatively 
simple, predicting rent levels for seven 
years is more problematic. (The seven 
year period was selected because this 
period is often used by investors and 
lenders to project rent levels and cash 
Bows for rental housing projects typical 
of those assisted through this program.) 
Because of the difficulty in predicting 
future rents, the affordability calculation 
will take into consideration the 
measuring period in which the 
rehabilitation was completed. A unit 
completed in the current measuring 
period will be weighted seven times as 
much as a project completed seven 
years ago. As a result, units 
rehabilitated in recent periods, when 
rent affordability is easier to predict, 
will have a signiBcant bearing on 
whether the 80 percent threshold is met 
The following table illustrates the effect 
the weighting factors might have after a 
three-year period. 


Illustrative Calculation for a Project Rehabilitated in Sert. 1,1966 



IM4 

1 

1665 Might 

2 

1666 MigN 

ToCtf 

ToNf orcMOliyt^MH 

5/2S 

11/44 

21/104 

21/104 

97/176 

ProittCiVt'MN MlacNd for uinpN .. _ .. 

6/26 

10/40 

36/172 

of unrta 

21(76%) 

21 

22(S0%) 

35 

96(66%) 

96 

105x104) 
267(3 >6S) 
312O>104| 

192(6eN) 

155 

PvoiKlAd nu(nb«r of aNorUtUlt ... 

WtagMid nufTM of •l1Urail)N ura^ . .. ... 

f7S>26J 
21(1x21) 
26(1 -28) 

(S0k44) 

70(2-35) 

66(2.44) 

366 

W«gh««U nuivtm of low 4^ 

426 



Performance score for 
affordable units 


Weighted number of affordable units 388 

- --X100 or— X100.*911l 

Weighted number of total units 428 


Data on rents being charged on units 
rehabilitated with program funds for the 
most recent performance measuring 
period will be available from current 
information in the C/MI System. For all 
preceding periods, however, it will be 
necessary to obtain current rental data 
by surveying project owners. The 
Department will accomplish this by 
sending a Rental Rehabilitation Program 
Rent VeriBcation Form to landlords. 


after receiving 0MB clearance of the 
form. This form will be sent before 
September 1 of each year and will 
request information on rents being 
charged on units rehabilitated with 
program funds. When received from the 
landlords, this information will be 
entered into the C/MI System. 

During the Brst few program years 
most rehabilitated properties will be 
surveyed to determine rents being 
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charged. In later program years, as more 
units are completed and there is 
sufficient experience with the program, 
a statistically generalizable sample of 
units will be used in the survey. Oaring 
this later period, if a grantee fails to 
meet the 80 percent affordability 
threshold and this calculation is based 
on sample data. HUD will review the 
data and determine the precision of the 
estimate. The Department will consider 
a grantee to have failed this threshold 
test only if HUD has determined at a 95 
percent confidenoe level that the true 
proportion of affordable units in the 
grantee's projects is less than 80 percent 
of the total number rehabilitated. 

It is expected that most grantees will 
meet the minimum thresholds. 

Therefore* it is anticipated that most 
grantees* allocations will be determined 
on the basis of the amended 
performance adjustment standards in 
j 511.32(n* 


The Department is applying the 
revised performance standard In 
§ 511.32(f)(2) to both Fiscal Years 1984 
and 1985 funds. not%vithstBnding that the 
specific reference to three-bedroom 
units in section 17|c)(3)(A) of the Act 
was effective on October 17.1984. and is 
not directly applicable to Fiscal Year 
1984 funds. HUO has determined that 
this position is valid, primarily because 
section 17(c)(3](A). prior to the 1984 
Amendments, was interpreted in the 
April 1984 rule (§ 511.10|k)) to require 
each grantee to make available at least 
seventy percent of its rental 
rehabilitation grant amount for units 
with two or more bedrooms. This 
language does not preclude a three- 


bedroom standard, and even before the 
1984 Amendments. HUD had 
encouraged grantees to provide units 
larger than two bedrooms to meet the 
nc^s of eligible families with children. 
In addition, since the performance 
adjustment system will not be used until 
Fiscal Year 1987 allocations are made, 
all grantees should have ample time to 
give priority to the development of 
three-bedroom units. 

The revised performance standard at 
S 511.32(f)(2) measures the extent to 
which a grantee rehabilitates units 
containing two or more bedrooms and 
three or more bedrooms. There arc two 
formulas used in order to obtain the 
result: 


Percent of units with two or more 
bedrooms rehabilitated 


Number of units with two or more bedrooms 
rehabilitated 

Total number of units rehabilifated during the 
performance measuring period 


XlOO 


B. Performance Adjustment Standards 

The first performance adjustment 
standard (S 511.32(0(1}) rewards a 
grantee for the extent to which it 
exceeds the minimum threshold 
requirement that 80 percent of the units 
rehabilitated under the program are 
initially* and remain, affordable to 
lower-income families for a period of up 
to seven years. A primary objective of 
the Rental Rehabilitation Program is to 
increase the supply of standard housing 
units affordable to lower-income 
families. It is the Department's intent to 
provide an incentive to grantees to be 
extremely careful in their initial 
selection of neighborhoods and projects 
so as to ensure that rents chargffd on 
units rehabilitated with program funds 
will remain affordable to lower-income 
famibes. A grantee can potentially 
receive up to fifteen points under this 
standard* depending on its performance 
relative to all other grantees nationally. 

The revised performance adjustment 
standard in } 511.32(0(2) promotes the 
programmatic and statutory priority to 
rehabilitate units for families with 
children. Section 103(c)(2) of the 
Housii^ and Community Development 
Technical Amendments Act of 1984 
(Pub. L 98-479. effective October 17. 

1984) revised section 17(c)(3)(A) of the 
Act to clarify thaUbe Secretary shall 
assure that an equitable share of funds 
is used to provide units for families with 
children* particularly families requiring 
three or more bedroom units. The 
Department has determined that the 
three or more bedroom feature of this 
amendment can be satisfied if at least 15 
percent of the units rehabilitated under 
the program are units of three or more 
bedrooms 


i’ercenl of units with three or 
more bedrooms 


Number of units with three or more bedrooms 
rehabili tilled 


Total number of units rehabilitated during the 
performance measuring period 


XlOO 


The first formula refers to the total 
number of two or more bedroom units 
rehabilitated as a percentage of the total 
units rehabilitated: the second, the total 
number of three or more bedroom units 
as a percentage of the total units 
rehabilitated. In each case, the results 
are rank-ordered and a score given. The 
final calculation averages the two scores 
and ranks this result. The grantee that 
has performed particularly well in 
providing two and three or more 
bedroom units will score well on this 
standard. The grantee that has not 
provided three or more bedroom units 
will probably not score well, as a result 
of averaging the scores from the two 
formulas. 

The C/Ml System will contain 
information on bedroom size for all units 
rehabilitated under the program. It will 
be possible to determine whether the 
Department's policy for the use of Fiscal 
Year 1985 funds—that 15 percent of the 
total units rehabilitated under the 


program are three or more bedroom 
units is met. 

The amended performance adjustment 
standard at { 511.32(0(3) rewands those 
grantees that taiget rehabilitation to 
very low-income families residing in 
substandard units. Section 17(c)(3)(B} of 
the Act mandates that a priority be 
given to projects containing units in 
substandard condition which are 
occupied by very low-income families. 
Section 511.10(f) of the April 1984 rule 
requires that each grantee shall ensure 
that a priority will be given to 
rehabilitating projects occupied before 
rehabilitation by very low-income 
families. Consequently, the amended 
performance standard at $ 511.32(f)(3] 
measures the extent to which a grantee 
rehabilitates units in which very low- 
income fpmilies reside, where these 
families are not displaced from the 
project as a result of the rehabilitation. 
The formula for this performance 
standard is: 


Percent of units with ver\' low- 
income families not dispraced 
from the protect 


Units before rehsbilttation occupied by very 
low income families not displaced from the 

. _____ XlOO 

Total number of units rehabilitated during the 
performance measuring period 


The performance adjustment 
standards in §S 511.32(f) (4) and (S) 


measure the extent to which subsidy 
dollars have been minimized and 
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privule dollars have been maximized in 
projects rehabilitated under the 
program, licfcause of the limited amount 
of Rental Rehabilitation Prognim 
resources, the Department's objective is 
to provide an incentive to grantees 
participating in the program to provide 
us many standard housing units as 
possible to lower-income families at the 
lowest cost. Such an approach is also 
statutorily encouraged. Section 
17{c)|ll(Cj of the Act requires grantees 
to consider and describe; in their 
program descriptions how they will 
most efficiently use the Federal 
resources to be made available for the 
local program. Sections 17|c)(2) (C) and 
|E) of the Act set limits on the amount of 
rental rehabilitation dollars that may be 
invested by a grantee in a project, in 
order to achieve the objective of 
providing as many standard housing 
units 08 possible with limited resources. 
Section 17(c)(2)|C) generally requires 
that grant assistance fur any structure 
not exceinl 50 per<x?nt of the total costs 
associated with the rehabilitation of the 
sinjcture. Section 17(c)(2)(El generally 
requires that the amount of rental 
r«;habilitation assistance providcnl shall 
not exceed $5,000 per unit, with limited 
exceptions. In implementing the Act. 
i 511.10(o) of the April 19B4 rule further 
elaborates on the financial limitations 
for the use of program funds. 

The amended performance adjustment 
standard in § 511.32(0(4) rewards those 


Percent of commitments - 


grantees that minimize the gross public 
subsidies, including public funds other 
than Rental Rehabilitation Program 
funds, e.g.. Community Development 
niock Grants or Urban Development 


Action Grants. Grantees that have Ihe 
lowest public subsidy per unit will 
receive the highest score under this 
standard. The method of calculation for 
this performance standard is: 


Total public dollars reported for oil projectu completiHi 

Per unit with putdic subsidy Tolal number of units completed during the performanr«‘ 

measuring period 


Under § 511.32(f)(S). the performance 
adjustment standard measures a 
grantee's ability to minimize the 
percentage of public funds in relation to 
total costs for projects rehabilitated 
under the program. Related to this 
objective of minimizing public subsidy 
dollars per unit, is the objective of 


maximizing the leveraging of private 
dollars invested in projects, lite lower 
the percentage of public funds, the 
higher the score that a grantee will 
receive under this standard. The method 
of calculation for this performance 
standard is; 


Pen;«nt of uubllc rehubililutlon n^abiHltttion funds, all projects 

fun 8 for projects costs, all projects 


Scores for standards In §$ 511.32(0(4) 
and 511.32(0(5) each have a maximum 
value of fifteen points, totaling 30 points 
for these two standards. This reflects 
the high priority the Department places 
on the ability of grantees to provide the 
maximum number of standard 
affordable housing units to lower- 
income families with the least amount of 
public subsidy dollars. 

It is the Department's intent to spend 
Rental Rehabilitation Program funds as 


expeditiously as possible. Under the 
amended performance adjustment 
standard at { 511.32(f)(6), a grantee will 
be measured on the extent to which 
program funds have been committed to 
projects and the timely completion of 
these projects. (“Commit to speciHc 
local projects'* is defined in S 511.2 of 
the current regulations.) The method of 
calculation for this performance 
standard is: 


Total rental rehabilitation funds committed for all projects for the last 
three performance measufing periods 

- - ■ —-- xlOO 

Total adjusted formula share (irrespective of any fund reallocations under 
( 511.33) for the last three performance measuring periods 


Percent of completions - 


Tltis standard in i 511.32(f)(6) rewards 
n grantee that has a high level of dollar 
commitments and project completions in 
relation to its adjusted formula 
allocation. Both project commitments 
and completions have been included in 
this standard, since they best represent 
a grantee's progress in caiT>'ing out its 
program. The project commitment and 
completion scores are averaged together 
to compute o final score. 


Total rental rehabilitation funds for all projects completed for the last 
three performance measuring perioos 


Total adjusted formula share (irrespective of any fund reallocations under 
$ 511.33) for the last three performance measuring periods 


A period of up to three years wa .5 
chosen for review of dollar 
commitments and completions in order 
to compensate for the fluctuations that 
may occur in a specific performance 
measuring period. For example, a 
grantee may have started slowly in the 
early years of the program, but 
dramatically improved its capacity in 
the more recent years. The three years 
are averaged together to show an 
overall performance capability over the 


three-year period. The adjusted formula 
shares shown in the denominator of the 
two equations represent the annual 
formula allocation awarded to a grantee 
for up to three fiscal years after 
adjustments have been made. It does 
not include any reallocations of funds 
that might have occurred from the 
application of S 511.33 during those 
years since this would unnecessarily 
bias the statistics. A superior performer 
under this standard will have both a 
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high level uf dollar commitments and a 
high level of project completions in 
rflation to its adjusted formula 
allocation. 

C Pf*rforrnance Adjustment Ranking 
System 

Section 511.32(g) of the rule sets out 
the performance adjustment ranking 
system that will l>e implemented in 
Fiscal Year 1987. The ranking system 
will be used by the Department to 
readjust the fund allocation for a city, 
urban county, or consortium, or a State 
administering a rental rehabilitation 
program by up^to 15 percent above and 
below the amount of the formula'based 
annual allocation. 

In the ranking system under 
i 511.32(g). two formulas are included 
for the calculation of points to a grantifo 
for each adjustment standard in 
§ 511.32(0 and the percent adjustment to 
the formula allocation for each grantee. 

Ihe formula for the calculation of 
points to grantees for each adjustment 
standard in { 511.32(0 is stated in 
i 511.32(g|(3). As an example of a 
calculation under this formula, assume 
the following: six grantees: five unique 
scores under any standard (''factor*') in 
I 511.32(0 wilh a maximum of IS points: 
two of the five grantees with the 
identical score placing them in rank 2. 
behind the grantc^e with the highest 
score in rank 1. According to the 
formula, the grantee with the highest 
score (rank 1) receives a score of 15 
pointr. each of the two grantees with 
identical scores in rank 2 receives 12 
points; and the three grantees with 
ranks 3,4. and 5 receive 9 points, 6 
points, and 3 points, respectively. 

The formula for the calculation of the 
percent adjustment to the formula 
allocations for each grantee is stated in 
§ 511.32(g)(5)(i). As an example of a 
calculation under this formula, assume 
that there arc 80 grantees, but only 61 
ranking groups, i.e., 81 unique total 
scores. In the initial adjustments under 
i 51T32(g)(5) (ill) and (tv), grantees in 
ranking group 61 will lose 15 percent of 
their formula allocution. Similarly, 
grantees in ranking group 1 will receive 
an increase of 15 percent. Grantees in 
ranking group 31 will not have their 
formula allocations adjusted, because 
this ranking group represents the 
median ranking. Grantees in ranking 
groups 2 and 3 will initially have their 
formula allocations increased by 14.5 


and 14 percent, respectively. Similar 
calculations will be made for grantet^ in 
all other ranking groups. 

1V^ Sample Calculations for 
Performance Adjustments 

Following is a detailed example of the 
actual steps that are to be used in 
establishing whether grantees have met 
the two thresholds and in measuring 
relative performance on the adjustment 
standards. I'he examples use five 
rictitious granIceS'City A. City B, City C. 
City D, and City E to illustrate the 
system. The finol score shows the total 
overall performance of the grantees. 
(This example dues not illustrate the 
application of the methodology in 
$ 511.32(g) to be used for the actual 
percentage readjustment of the formula 
allocations. Examples of certain 
calculations under i 511.32(g) are 
provided in unit III.C of this preamble.) 

Threshold I: Funds committed to one 
or more specific local projects during the 
most recent performance measuring 
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City E will be among those grantees at 
the bottom of the performance 
adjustment ranking and will lose up to 
fifteen percent of its original a Moca led 
funds. Further calculations will not be 
performed. 

Threshold2: GO percent of units 
rehabilitated with program funds under 
24 CFR Part 511 are and have remained 
affordable for up to seven years. 

• Rental charged on units 
rehabilitated with program funds must 
be at or less than published fair market 
rents or approved community-wide 
exception rents under the Section 8 
Existing Housing Program to be 
considered affordable. 

• After affordable units ore 
determined for each year in which units 
are completed, both the affordable units 
and total units rehabilitated arc 
multiplied by the weighting factor. The 
weighting factor is from one to seven, 
ranging from a weight of 7 for units 
rehabilitated in the current year, to a 
weight of 1 for units rehabilitated 7 
years earlier. 
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Performance Standard 1 

The extent to which more than 80 
percent of units rehabilitated are 
affordable. 

• Select grantees that meet the 


minimum threshold from above 
calculation. % 

• Rank grantees from high to low. 

• Assign up to fifteen points. Scores 
are calculated according to the formula 
in S 511.32(g)(3). 
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EJfAfciPlC FOR PERfORMANCe ADJUSTMENT 

Standard No. 1 
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Performance Standard 2 

The extent to which Rental 
Rehabilitation grants are osed to 
rehabilitate units containing two or 
more bedrooms and three or more 
l>edrooms. 

• Totdil number of two-bedroom units 
or greater divided by total units 
rehabilitated in most recent 
performance measuring period. Rank 
order from highest to lowest and assign 
numerical score up to 7.5 points. 

• Totiil number of three-bedroom 
units or greater divided by total units 
rehabilitated in most recent 
performance measuring period. Rank 
order from highest to lowest and assign 
numerical score up to 7.5 points. 

• Add scores together for the above 
calculations and divided by two for new 
score. Rerank from high to low and 
assign final score. Scores are calculated 
according to the formula in 

5 511 J2(g)(3K 


Example for Performance Adjustment 
Stanoaro No 2 
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Performance Standard 3 

The extent to which units 
rehabilitated with Rental Rehabilitation 
grants were occupied by very low 
income families ^fore rehabilitation 
and these fumUics were not displaced 
from the proiect 

• Total number of very low income 
tenants retained from Project 
Completion Form divided by total units 
rehabilitated in most recent 
performance measuring period. 

• Rank order from highest to lowest 
and assign numerical score op to fifteen 
points, ^ores are calculated according 
to the formula In { 511.32(gM3). 


Example or Performance Adjustment 
Standard No 3 
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Performance Standard 4 

The extent to which the gross amount 
of total public subsidy funds have been 
minimi/.ed per unit. 

• Total public dollars invested for all 
completed projects divided by total 
units completed for most recent 
performance measuring year. 

• Rank order from lowest to highest 
aiKl assign numerical score up to fifteen 
points. Scores are calculated according 
to the formula in { 511.32(g)(3). 


Example or Performance Adjustment 
Standard No 4 
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Performance Standard 5 

The extent to which the amount of 
public subsidy funds as a percentage of 
total rehabilitation costs have been 
minimized. 

• Total public dollars for all projects 
divided by total rehabilitation cost for 
all projects for the most recent 
pcHformance measuring period. 

• Rank order from lowest percent to 
highest percent and assign numerical 
score not to exceed fifteen points. 


Scores are calculated according to the 
formula in ( 511.32(g)(3). 

Example of Performance Adjustment 
Standard No. 5 
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Perfoimance Standard 6 

Extent to which rental rriiabi!itatk>n 
grant funds have been committed to 
specific local projects and projects have 
been completed over the preceding thre^ 
performance measuring periods. 

• Total dollars committed for last 
three performance measuring periods 
dividnl by adjusted formula share 
(original obHgatioD) for the last three 
periods. 

• Rank order from highest to lowest 
and assign numerical score not to 
exceed 7.5 points. 

• Total dollars disbursed for 
completed projects for last three 
performance measuring periods dlvide<i 
by adjusted formula share (original 
obligation) for the last three periods. 

• Rank order from highest to lowest 
and assign numerical score not to 
exceed fifteen points. Scores arc 
calculated according to the formula in 
§ 511.32(g)(3). 

• Average the two scores together 
and assign final score. 


Example of Performance Adjustment 
Standard No. 6 
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V. Miscellaneous 

A Finding of No Significant Impact 
with respect to the environment has 
been made in accordance with HUD 
regulations in 24 CFR Part SO. which 
implements section 102(2)(C) of the 
National Environmental Micy Act of 
1969,42 U.S.C 4332. The Finding of No 
Significant Impact is available for public 
inspection during regular business hours 
in the Office of the General Counsel. 
Rules Docket Clerk, at the above 
address. 

This rule does not constitute a **major 
rule** as that term is defined in Section 
1(b) of the Executive Order on Federal 
Regulation issued by the President on 
February 17,1981 (Executive Order 
12291). This rule does not cause a major 
increase in costs or prices for 
consumers, individuol Industries, 

Federal, State or local government 
agencies or geographic regions, nor does 
it significantly adversely affect 
competition, employment, investment, 
productivity. Innovation, or the ability of 
United States-based enterprises to 
compete with foreign-based enterprises 
in domestic or export markets. Analysis 
of the rule indicates that it would not 
have annual effect of the economy of 
$100 million or more. 

Under the provisions of section 605(b) 
of the Regulatory Flexibility Act (5 
U.S.C. 601), the Undersigned hereby 
certifies that this rule does not have 
significant economic impact on a 
substantial number of small entities, 
because s'tatutorily eligible grantees and 
Stale recipients are relatively larger 
cities, urban counti^ or States and the 
rental rehabilitation grant amounts to be 
made available to any grantee are 
relatively small in relation to other 
sources of Federal funding for State and 
local government in relation to private 
investment In rental housing. 

The information collection 
requirements contained in this rule have 
been approved by the Office of 


Management and Budget and assigned 
approval number 2506~008a 

This rule was listed as item number 
912 in the Department's Semiannual 
Agenda of Regulations published on 
October 29.1985 (50 FR 44166. 44200) 
under Executive Order 12291 and the 
Regulatory Flexibility Act. 

The Catalog of Federal Domestic 
Assistance program number applicable 
to this rule is 14.230. 

List of Subjects In 24 CFR Part 511 

Rental rehabilitation grants. 
Administrative practice and procedure. 
Grant programs: Housing and 
community development. Low and 
moderate income housing. Reporting 
and recordkeeping requirements. 

Accordingly, 24 CFR Part 511 is 
amended as follows: 

PART 511—RENTAL REHABILITATION 
GRANT PROGRAM 

1 . The authority citation for 24 CFR 
Part 511 continues to read as follows: 

Authority: Section 17 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937,42 U.S.C 1437o: sec. 7(d) 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development Act. 42 U.SC 35:^(d). 

2 . Section 511.32 is revised to read as 
follows: 

§ S1142 Performance adjustments to 
formuie allocation. 

(a) General Beginning with Fiscal 
Year 1987, HUD will adjust the annual 
allocation for a city, urban county, 
consortium or State administering a 
rental rehabilitation program for each 
fiscal year by up to 15 percent above or 
below the formula allocation for that 
year. Adjustments will be based on an 
annual review of performance in 
carrying out rental rehabilitation 
acti^ties using the performance 
standards descril>ed in paragraph (f) of 
this section, and based on the 
performance adjustment ranking system 
described In paragraph (g) of this 
section. Adjustments will be made for 
two categories of grantees. All cities, 
urban counties, and consortia will be 
ranked in a national rating. Similarly, all 
States will be compared to each other 
and ranked according to their 
performance. All fund allocations in 
each category will be calculated and 
adjusted by computer based on the 
relative ranking of the grantees, so that 
the upward and downward adjustments 
"net out** on a national basis. 

(b) Performance measuring period 
The performance measuring period runs 
from September 1 through August 31 and 
is used to evaluate grantees on the 
threshold performance standards 
identified at { 511.32(e) and additional 


performance standards at § 511.32(0(1)- 
(6). Data entered into the Cash and 
Management Information (C/MI) System 
during the performance measuring 
period will be used to calculate the 
ranking of the grantees. 

(c) Timing of review. Performance 
evaluations will take place as of 
September 1 of each year beginning 
September 1.1985. However, the 
Department's readjustment of the 
annual fund allocations based on 
performance evaluations applying the 
performance adjustment standards of 
paragraphs (e) and (0 of this section will 
not begin until Fiscal Year 1987. 

(d) Source of data. Data for all the 
performance standards will be obtained 
from the information provided by 
grantees to the Cash and Management 
Information (C/Ml) System. The C/Ml 
System permits HUD to collect detailed 
project and tenant information in 
connection with the electronic 
disbursement of program funds to 
grantees. All data submitted through the 
C/Ml is collected and processed by 
HUD Headquarters staff under direction 
of the Assistant Secretary^ for 
Administration. Information colliK:ted 
under the C/Ml System has been 
approved by OMB and assigned 
approval number 2506-0080. 

(e) Threshold performance standards, 
in order to receive any points on the .six 
performance adjustment standards, 
grantees must pass the following two 
performance thresholds. Failure to pass 
these thresholds automatically places 
grantees at the bottom of the ranking 
described in paragraph (g) below^ and 
results in the loss of 15 percent of their 
grant funds. 

.(1) Grantees must have committed 
rental rehabilitation grants funds to one 
or more specific local projects during the 
most recent performance measuring 
period. 

(2) At least 80 percent (calculated on a 
weighted basis under paragraph 
(e)(2)(i)) of the units in projects 
renovated with rental rehabilitation 
grants in the preceding seven 
performance measuring periods must 
have rents that arc affordable to lower- 
income families. 

(i) Method of Calculations. All rents 
will be compared to the most recently 
published (as of September 1) fair 
market rents under the Section 8 
Existing Housing Program or any 
community-wide exception rents 
approved by HUD to determine if rents 
charged are affordable to lower-income 
families as defined at § 511.2. The 
percentage of affordable units derived 
from the sample for each performance 
measuring period will be projected to 
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the total number of units completed in 
each performance measuring period. 
liUD will assign different weights from 
one to seven to the data for each 
performance measuring period which 
reflects the period in which the project 
was completed. 

(ii) Source of data. Proji^t Completion 
Form of the C/Ml System for projects 
completed in the most recent 
performance measuring period and 

I RlD-conducted. statistically valid, 
random sample of rents for 
representative projects completed in 
previous periods. 

(iii) Pnriod of evaluation. Most recent 
seven performance measuring periods. 

|f) Pcrfonnance standards. After a 
determination by HUD that a grantee 
pa.<>ses the two thresholds, its 
performance is measured in comparison 
to all other grantees on the following six 
standards. 

(1) Extent to which more than 80 
percent of units in projects renovated 
with rental rehabilitation grants have 
rents that arc affordable to lower* 
income families. 

(1) Points. Up to fifteen (15) points. 

(ii) Method of calculations. See 
5 511.32(c)(2Mi). 

(iii) Source of data. See 
S 511.32(e)(2)(li). 

{\\) Period of evaluation. See 
S 511,32(e)(2)(iii). 

(2) Extent to which rental 
rehabilitation grants are used to 
rehabilitate units containing two or 
more bedrooms and three or more 
bedrooms. 

(i) Points. Up to fifteen (15) points. 

jii) Method of calculation. 

(A) The results of grantee's 
performance on each of the two 
ftirmulas listed below will be ranked; 
grantees will receive a score, not to 
exceed 7.5 points on each formula; and. 
the two scores will be averaged together 
to calculate the final score for this 
performance standard, llie percent of 
units with two or more bedrooms may 
be calculated by: (7) Dividing the 
number of units with two or more 
bedrooms rehabilitated by the total 
number of units rehabilitated during the 
performance measuring period, ami (2) 
multiplying by lOa 

(B) The percent of units with three or 
* more bedrooms may be calculated by: 

(7) Dividing the number of units with 
three or more bedrooms rehabilitated by 
the total number of units rehabilitated 
during tiie performance measuring 
period, and (2) multiplying by 100. 

(ill) Source of data. Ihoject 
Completion Report of the C/KIJ System. 

(iv) Period of evaluation. Most recent 
performance measuring period. 


(3) Extent to which units rehabilitated 
with rental rehabilitation grants were 
occupied by very low income femilies 
before rehabilitation and these families 
were not displaced from the project 

(i) Points. Up to Fifteen (15) points. 

(ii) Method of calculation. Tlie percent 
of units with very lowdncome families 
not displaced may be calculated by: (A) 
Dividing the number of units before 
rehabilitation occupied by v^ry low 
income families not displaced by the 
total number of units rehabilitated 
during the performance measuring 
period and (B) multiplying by 100. 

(iii) Source of data. Project 
Completion Report of the C/Ml System. 

(tv) Period of evaluation. Most recent 
performance measuring period. 

(4) Extent to which the gross amount 
of total public subsidy funds has been 
minimizi^ per unit. 

(i) Points. Up to fifteen (15) pioints. 

(ii) Definition of **public funds**. Public 
funds are any monies invested in a 
project made available through Federal. 
State, or local government. Monies 
raised through tax exempt borrowing 
will be treated as 00 percent private 
funding and 20 percent public funding. 

(iii) Method of calculating. The per 
unit public subsidy for projects may be 
calculated by dividing the total public 
dollars reported for ail projects 
completed by the total number of units 
completed during the performance 
measuring period. 

(iv) Source of data. Project 
Completion Report of the C/.Ml System. 

(v) Period of evaluation. Most recent 
performance measuring period. 

(5) Extent to which the amount of 
public subsidy funds as a percentage of 
total rehabilitation costs have been 
minimized. 

(i) Points. Up to fifteen (15) points. 

(ii) Method for calculation. The 
percent of public subsidy funds as 
related to total rehabilitation costs may 
be calculated by: (A) Dividing the total 
public funds for rental reliabUitation 
projects by the total rehabilitation cost 
for the projects and (B) multiplying by 
100 . 

(lii) Source of data. Project 
Completion Report of C/Ml System. 

(iv) Period of evaluation. Most recent 
performance measuring period. 

(6) Extent to which rental 
rehabilitation grant funds have been 
committed to specific local projects and 
to wliich projects have been completed 
over the preceding three performance 
measuring periods. 

(i) Points. Up to fifteen (IS) points. 

(ii) Method for calculation. 

( A) The results of grantee's 

performance on funds commitment and 
project completion below will be 


ranked: grantees will receive a sciore. 
not to exceed 7.5 points on each 
fonikula: and the two scores will be 
averaged together to calculate the final 
score on this performance standard. The 
percent of funds committed may be 
calculated by: (7) Dividing the total 
rental rehabilitation dollars committed 
for projects for the last three 
performance measuring periods by the 
total adjusted share (irrespective of any 
fund reallocations under ( 511.33) for 
the last three performance measuring 
periods, and (2) multiplying by 100. 

(B) The percentage of projects 
completed may be calculate by: (7) 
dividing the total rental rehabilitation 
funds for all projects completed for the 
last three performance measuring 
periods by the total adjusted formula 
share (irrespective of any fund 
reallocations under S 511.33} for the last 
three performance measuring periods, 
and (2) multiplying by toa 

(iii) Source of data. Far fund 
commitments. Pre-Rehabilitation Report 
of C/Ml System; for funds to completed 
projects. Inject Completion Report of 
the C/MI System; for total adjusted 
formula share, sum of annual grants, 
including performance adjustments 
(irrespective of any reallocations made 
under S 511.33). 

(iv) Period of evaluation. Most recent 
three performance measuring periods. 

(g) Ranking and scoring. 

(1) Beginning in Fiscal Year 1987. all 
grantees that meet the two threshold 
criteria described at S 511.32(c) will be 
further evaluated annually on the six 
performance standards detailed at 

i 51t.32(f). The following provisions 
describe the ranking system that will be 
used by the Department in Fiscal Year 
1987 to readjust the fund allocation fora 
city, urban county, consortium, or a 
State administering a rental 
rehabilitation program by up to 15 
percent above and below the amount of 
the formula-based annual allocation. 

(2) All city, urban county, and 
consortium grantees will be ranked 
together and all State grantees will be 
ranked together so that tl>e reallocations 
in each of the two groups **nc1 out**. 

(3) Grantees in each of the two groups 
identified in paragraph (g)(2) above will 
be ranked separately on each 
performance adjustment standard in 

S 511.32(f) and a score assigned 
commensurate %vith the ranking. Points 
for each standard will be calculated 
according to the following formula: 

Pointi to Grantee Z for Each Factor in 
5 511.32(f)* 
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Mitximum factor points 


Maximum factor points 

Nujnl>i^r of unique scores for the factors ^ 
in t S11^2t0 


1 ) 


Scores on all standards then will be 
sdded together to establish a total score 
for each grantee. 

( 4 ) In paragraph (g)(3) of this section, 
'^maximum factor points*^ generally 
refers to the total of fifteen possible 
points that may be achieved for meeting 
each of the six adjustment standards 
(“factors**) in { 511.32(f)- However, in 

the Mdjustment standard at $ 511.32(0(2). 
‘maximum factor points** refers to a 
total of 7.5 points to measure the extent 
that the grants are used to rehabilitate 
units containing two or more bedrooms 
and three or more bedrooms, 
respectively. In addition, in the 
adjustment standard at { 511.32(0(6). 
‘maximum factor points** refers to a 
total of 7.5 points to measure the extent 
to which the grants have been 
committed to specific local projects and 
to which projects have been completed 
over the preceding 3 performance 
measuriog periods, respectively. 

**Unique scores for the factor** refers to 
the total of number of individual scores 
for eligible grantees for a particular 
adjustment standard ('*factor**) that do 
not duplicate other scores for that 
factor. 

(5) Based on their total scores, 
grantees in each group (both the group 
of participating States and the group of 
grantee cities, urban counties, and 
consortia) will be ranked. l*he 
adjustments to formula allocations will 
be calculated in the following manner 

(i) All grantees will be ranked 
according to their scores. Grantees who 
fail to meet one or both threshold 
requirements will be placed at the 
bottom of their respective groups. 
Grantees with the same score will be 
given an identical rank and be included 
in the same group. Initial adjustments 
will range from negative 15 percent to 


positive IS percent based on their rank. 
Grantees in the group with the highest 
ranking (those grantees with the highest 
score achieved under the six adjustment 
standards in $ 511.32(f)) will have their 
formula allocations raised by 15 percent. 
Grantees in the group with the lowest 
ranking (i.e.. any grantees who do not 
meet the two threshold adjustment 
standards) will have their allocations 
lowered by 15 percent. Grantees in the 
group with the median ranking will not 
have their allocations adjusted. For all 
other grantees, formula allocations will 
be adjusted according to the following 
formula; 

Percent Adjustments 

(Rank —1) X 30 

(Total Number of-1) 

Ranking Croups 

The multiplier of 30 in the bracketed 
expression in the formula represents the 
size of the total interval for the 
adjustments under S 511.32(gJ. i.e.. the 
range of percentage adjustments from 
positive 15 percent to negative 15 
percent. If there is an even number of 
ranking groups, this formula may be 
adjusted slightly. Initial calculations of 
adjustments will be made at constant 
intervals in the range from positive 15 
percent to negative 15 percent, with the 
size of the intervals dependent on the 
number of ranking groups. However, it 
may be necessary to recalculate 
adjustments subject to the qualifications 
described in paragraph (g)(5) (v) and (vi) 
of this section. 

(ii) Under the methodology of this 
section, funds withdrawn from grantees 
with negative scores will be available 
for transfer to those grontecs with 
positive scores. 


(iii) Grantees with the^arpe^rank and 
a negative score will have (heir original 
formula allocation reduced by the 
appropriate percent. (For example, 
according to this initial adjustment, a 
gruntee with a score of negative 10 
percent and an original formula 
allocation of $200,000 would have its 
allocation reduced by $20,000.) 

(iv) Grantees with the same rank and 
a positive score will have their original 
formula allocation increased by the 
appropriate percent (For example.* 
according to this initial adjustment, a 
grantee with a score of positive 10 
percent and an original formula 
allocation of $200,000 would have its 
allocation increased by $20,000.) 

(v) If fund amounts initially 
withdrawn from grantees with negative 
scores exceed the funds to be given to 
grantees with positive scores, the fund 
amounts that each grantee with a 
negative score would otherwise lose will 
be reduced based on prorating each 
calculated negative adjustment by a 
ratio determined by dividing the total 
funds to be distributed to grantees with 
positive scores by the total funds 
initially calculated to be withdrawn 
from grantees with negative scores. 

(vi) If fund amounts initially 
withdrawn from grantees with negative 
scores are insufndcnt to reward those 
grantees with positive scores, the fund 
amounts that each grantee with a 
positive score would otherwise receive 
will he reduced based on prorating each 
calculated positive adjustment by a 
ratio determined by dividing the total 
funds withdrawn from grantees with 
negative scores by the total funds 
initially calculated to be distributed to 
grantees with positive scores. 

Dated: November 13,19B5. 

Alfred C. Moran. 

Assistant Sficretary for Community Phnniitg 
and De wrthpmtnl. 

(FR Doc. 65-27006 Filed 12-9-65: 6 45 mri) 
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FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

12 CFR Part 207 

IRagulation G; Docket No. R-0S62J 

Securities Credit by Persons Other 
Than Banks, Brokers, or Dealers; 
Purchase of Debt Securities To 
Finance Corporate Takeovers 

agency: Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 
action: Proposed interpretative rule; 
request for comment. 

SUMMAHY: Questions have been raised 
as to whether the margin requirements 
in Regulation G apply to the purchase of 
debt securities that are issued to finance 
the acquisition of the margin stock of a 
target company by a shell corporation 
as part of a takeover attempt. Because 
this type of transaction clearly involves 
''purpose credir as defined in 
Regulation G and does not involve any 
direct security agreement, the resolution 
of the issue turns on whether the 
purchaser of these securities would be 
viewed as a person extending credit 
'^indirectly secured" by the margin 
stock. The Board has proposed an 
interpretation of Regulation G that 
concludes that this type of transaction 
does constitute an extension of credit 
that is "indirectly secured" by the target 
company's margin stock unless there is 
specific evidence, such as a guaranty by 
the parent of the shell corporation, that 
would lead to a contrary conclusion. 

The proposed interpretation further 
states that for purposes of the 
interpretation, there is no difference 
between privately placed and publicly 
distributed debt securities. 

The proposed interpretation declines 
to conclude that debt securities issued 
by an operating company with income 
and substantial assets should be 
presumed to be "Indirectly secured" by 
the margin stock of the target company. 
In that circumstance, the proposal states 
that the purchasers of the debt securities 
may be relying on sources of repayment 
other than the margin stock for 
repayment of the credit. 

While the proposed interpretation, 
which is intended to deal with a 
relatively limited factual situation, is not 
ordinarily a matter for public comment 
in order to assure that there arc no 
unanticipated eBects of the proposed 
interpretation, the Board is providing a 
short period for public comment on the 
terms of the proposal. After 
consideration of the public comments, 
the Board intends to take final action 
with respect to this interpretation by 
December 31.1985. 
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The proposed interpretation, if 
adopted, would not apply to written 
contracts to extend credit entered into 
prior to the effective date of the 
interpretation. See Federal Re8cr\'c 
Regulatory Service ^ 5-306. 

DATE: Comments must be received by 
December 23.1985. 

ADDRESS: All comments, which should 
refer to Docket No. R-0562. should be 
mailed to William W. Wiles. Secretary, 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 20th and Constitution 
Avenue NW.. 20551. or should he 
delivered to the Office of the Secretary. 
Room 2200. Ecclcs Building. 20th and 
Constitution Avenue NW^ between the 
hours of 8:45 a.m. and 5:15 p.m. 
weekdays. Comments may be inspected 
in Room 1122. Eccles Building between 
8:45 a.m. and 5:15 p.m. weekdays. 

FOR FURTHER INFORIAATION CONTACT: 
Laura Homer. Securities Credit Officer. 
Division of Banking Supervision and 
Regulation. (202) 452-2781: or lames 
Michaels. Attorney. Legal Division. (202) 
452-3582. 

lists of Subjects in 12 CFR Part 207 

Credit. Margin. Margin requirements. 
Reporting and recordkeeping 
requirements. Securities. 

Pursuant to the Board's authority 
under sections 7 and 23 of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 as amended (15 
U.S.C. 78 g and w) the Board proposes to 
adopt the following interpretation and to 
amend 12 CFR 207. 

1 . The authority citation for 12 Ci-*R 
Part 207 continues to read as follows: 

Autborit)*; Secs. 3. 7. 8 . 17 and 23 of the 
Securitiet F.xchange Act of 1934. as amended 
(15 U.S.C 78c. 76g, 78h. 78q and 78w). 

2 . Section 207.112 is added to read as 
follows: 

§ 207.112 Purchase of debt securities to 
finsnes corporate takeovers. 

(a) Questions have been raised as to 
whether the margin requirements in 
Regulation G apply to the purchase of 
debt securities that are issued to finance 
the acquisition of stock of a target 
company as part of a takeover attempt. 

(b) In some corporate takeovers 
financed by debt securities, the debt 
securities would be issued by a shell 
corporation that is an affiliate of the 
acquiring company. The typical shell 
corporation has virtually no operations, 
and no significant business function 
other than to acquire and hold stock of a 
target company. The shell vehicle would 
use the proceeds of the debt securities to 
finance a tender offer for the stock of 
the target company, which typically is 
margin stock. If the tender offer is 


successful, the shell corporation seeks Vj 
merge with the target company. 

(c) Where the stock of the target 
company is margin stock (as defined in 
S 207.2(i)], the purchase of the debt 
securities issued to Hnance the 
acquisition clearly involves "purpose 
credit" (as defined in $ 207.2(IJ). In 
addition, such debt securities typically 
are purchased only by sophisticated 
investors in very large minimum 
denominations, so that the purchasers 
may be "lenders" for purposes of 
Regulation G. See 12 CFR 207.2(h). Since 
the debt securities typically contain no 
direct security agreement involving the 
margin slock, applicability of the lending 
restrictions of the Regulation turns on 
whether the arrangement constitutes an 
extension of credit that is secured 
indirectly by margin stock. 

(d) As the Board has recognized, 
"indirect security" can encompass u 
wide variety of arrangements betwc»)n 
lenders and borrowers with respect to 
margin stock collateral that serve to 
protect the lenders' interest in assuring 
that a credit is repaid where the lenders 
do not have a conventional direct 
security interest in the collateral. See 12 
CFR 221.113. However, a credit is not 
indirectly secured by margin stock if the 
lender in good faith has not relied on the 
margin stock as collateral in extending 
or maintaining credit. See 12 CFR 
207.2(f)(2)(iv). 

(e) The Board is of the view that, in 
the situation described above, the debt 
securities would be indirectly secured 
by the margin stock to be acquired by 
the shell acquisition vehicle. The staff 
has expressed the view that nominally 
unsecured credit extended to an 
investment company, a substantial 
portion of whose assets consist of 
margin stock, is indirectly secured by 
the margin stock. See Federal Reserve 
Regulatory Service H 5-917.12. This 
opinion notes that the investment 
company has substantially no asset.s 
other than margin stock to support 
indebtedness and thus credit could not 
be extended to such a company in good 
faith without reliance on the margin 
slock. 

(f) The Board believes that this 
rationale applies to the debt securities 
issued by the shell acquisition vehicle 
described above. At the lime the debt 
securities are issued, the shell 
corporation has substantially no asstMs 
to support the credit other than the 
margin stock that it has acquired or 
intends to acquire and has no significant 
business function other than to hold the 
stock of the target company in order to 
facilitate the acquisition. Moreover, it is 
possible that the shell may hold the 
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margin stock for a significiint and 
indefinite period of lime, if defensive 
measures by the target prevent 
consummation of the acquisition. 

Because of the difficulty in predicting 
(he outcome of a contested takeover at 
the time that credit is extended to the 
shell corporation, the Board believes 
that the purchasers of the debt securities 
could not. in good faith, lend without 
reliance on the margin stuck. The 
presumption that the credit is indirectly 
secured by margin stock in these 
nrcumstances would not apply if there 
is additional specific evidence that 
lenders could in good faith rely on other 
assets to support the credit, such as a 
guaranty by the shelPs parent company 
that has substantial non margin slock 
assets. 

(g) The Board's conclusion is also 
supported by the fact that in these 
circumstances there is a practical 
restriction on the ability of a shell 
corporation to dispose of the margin 
stock of the target company. "Indirectly 
secured** is defined in { 207.2(f) of the 
regulation to include any arrangement 
under which the customer's right or 
ability to sell, pledge, or otherwise 


dispose of margin stock owned by the 
customer is in any way restricted while 
the credit remains outstanding. The 
purchasers of debt securities issued by a 
shell acquisition vehicle to finance a 
takeover attempt clearly understand 
that the shell intends to acquire the 
margin stock of the target company in 
order to effect the acquisition of that 
company. This understanding represents 
a practical restriction on the ability of 
the shell corporation to dispose of the 
target's margin stock and to acquire 
other assets with the proceeds of the 
credit. 

(h) In addition, questions have been 
raised as to whether the margin 
regulations would apply where an 
operating company, rather than a shell 
acquisition vehicle, issues debt 
securities to finance the acquisition of 
margin stock of a particular company. 
The Board is of the opinion thot in this 
context, these debt securities, as a 
general matter, should not necessarily 
be presumed to be "indirectly secured" 
by the margin stock of the target 
company. A borrowing company with 
business operations would ordinarily 
have income and substantial assets. 


without regard to the target's stock, and 
therefore the purchasers may be relying 
on sources of repa>incnt other than the 
target's stock for repayment of the 
credit. The circumstances of a particular 
transaction, how'cver, may provide 
specific evidence, in accordance with 12 
CFR S 207.2(l)(l). that a lender has relied 
upon the margin stock as collateral. 

(i) For purposes of this interpretation, 
the Board does not recognize any 
difference between privately placed and 
publicly distributed debt securities. Any 
credit provided through the purchase of 
debt securities issued by a shell 
acquisition vehicle to facilitate a 
corporate takeover, that is in excess of 
the threshold levels specified in 
Regulation C, may require that the 
purchaser register as a Regulation G 
lender and that the credit comply with 
the conditions and limitations of the 
Regulation. 

Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. December 0.1965. 

William W. Wiles, 

Secretary of the Board. 

|FR Doc. 65-29399 Filed 12-9-65; 1044 am] 
SILUWO cooc S2ie-01-M 
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